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Branch  VII.  —  ARTHROPODA. 

CuviER,  in  his  great  divisions  or  branches  of  the  animal  kingdom,  recognized  a 
group  Articulata  characterized  by  having  a  bilaterally  symmetrical  body,  composed  of 
a  series  of  rings  or  segments  serially  arranged.  An  excellent  example  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  rings  can  be  seen  in  the  common  earth  or  angleworm.  These  rings 
make  a  hardened  external  skeleton,  which  at  once  forms  a  framework  for  the  attach- 
ment of  muscles,  and  also  a  protection  for  the  internal  organs.  Typically,  there  is 
found  in  each  segment  a  portion  of  each  of  the  more  important  organs  of  the  body. 
Just  under  the  dorsal  surface  is  found  an  elongated  dorsal  vessel,  which  represents  the 
heart;  the  intestine  lies  in  the  median  line  of  the  body,  which  it  usually  traverses  from 
end  to  end,  while  the  nervous  system,  consisting  of  a  series  of  enlargements,  called 
ganglia^  connected  by  nervous  cords,  extends  along  the  floor  of  the  body.  This 
group  of  Articulata  was  still  further  divided  into  three  classes :  Worms,  Crustacea,  and 
Insects. 

This  classification  was  long  ])revalent,  and  even  at  the  present  time  it  is  found  in 
use  in  a  few  text-books,  though  when  naturalists  came  to  study  more  thoroughly  the 
principles  upon  which  animals  should  be  grouped,  and  especially  upon  applying  the  rev- 
elations of  embryology,  it  was  seen  that  the  class  of  Worms  contained  the  most  het":  ro- 
geneous  elements,  and  that  while  certain  members  of  it  were  possibly  closely  related  to 
Crustacea  and  Insects,  the  great  majority  had  no  such  affinity,  and  that  the  features 
uniting  them  were  of  not  so  much  importance  as  many  others.  Hence,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  preceding  volume,  the  group  of  Articul.ata  has  been  dismembered  and  dropped 
from  use,  and  even  the  class  of  worms  is  far  from  being  a  natural  one. 

According  to  the  majority  of  the  naturalists  of  the  present  day,  the  Crustacea  and 
the  Insects  are  together  considered  as  forming  a  sub-kingdom,  Aetiiropoda  (S^O^qoi',  a 
joint,  and  novg,  voSog,  a  foot),  but  the  tendency  of  scientific  thought  at  the  present  time 
is  toward  the  discarding  of  this  gi'oup,  and  toward  the  belief  that  the  Crustacea  and  the 
Insects  are  generically  no  more  closely  related  to  each  other  than  they  are  to  the 
worms,  and  that  each  should  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  branches.  The  reasons  for 
such  a  course  are  many,  but  for  convenience,  in  the  present  work,  the  prevailing  classi- 
fication will  be  retained. 

The  Arthropoda  have  the  following  features  in  common,  some  also  being  common 
to  many  worms :  The  body  is  (except  in  a  few  forms,  the  result  of  adaptation),  bilater- 
ally symmetrical,  one  side  being  a  repetition  of  the  other;  and  is  made  up  of  a  varying 
number  of  rings  (called  segments,  somites,  or  arthromeres)  arranged  one  after  another, 
and  each  ring  theoretically  bearing  a  pair  of  appendages,  which  in  turn  are  jointed  to 
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admit  of  a  freedom  of  motion.  In  many  cases,  as  in  most  insects,  it  is  found  that  all 
traces  of  these  appendages  have  disappeared  from  some  of  the  body  segments,  though 
where  we  examine  the  larvffi  or  immature  stages,  we  find  that  the  generalization  is  fully 
justified,  and  that  in  the  most  generalised  tyjies  each  of  these  segments  also  bears  a  pair 
of  limbs.  This  segmentation  of  the  body  and  appendages  is  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  external  portions,  the  nervous  system  alone  exhibiting  a  similar  character,  and, 
though  constant  throughout  the  group,  it  seems  to  be  a  secondary  feature,  and  the  re- 
sult of  a  provision  for  movement  rather  than  a  fact  of  great  morphological  importance. 
This  external  envelope  of  the  body  is  of  cutaneous  origin,  and  is  rendered  firm  and 
hard  by  a  peculiar  organic  substance  known  as  ehitine.  This  chitine,  first  made  known 
by  Odier,  resembles  the  cellulose  of  plants  in  not  being  dissolved  in  caustic  potash,  but 
it  differs  essentially  from  it  in  containing  nitrogen.  In  addition  to  this  chitine  there 
are  frequently  i)resent  in  the  exo-skeleton  salts  of  lime,  calcic-])hosphate  and  carbonate, 
which  render  it  much  harder,  and  consequently  more  of  a  protection  to  the  animal. 

The  rings  of  the  body  and  the  ap]:)endages  which  they  bear,  are  variously  modified 
according  to  the  parts  they  have  to  protect  and  the  functions  they  have  to  perform. 
Some  of  the  appendages  are  adapted  for  walking,  some  for  swimming,  some  for  the 
seizure  and  mastication  of  food,  while  others  play  a  part  in  the  respiration,  and  still 
others  give  support  to  organs  of  sense.  Of  these  appendages  and  their  structure  we 
shall  speak  more  in  detail  in  the  succeeding  pages. 

In  their  internal  structure  the  Arthropoda  agree  in  many  important  particulars,  but 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  many  respects  these  characters  are  common  to  other  groups  of 
Invertebrata,  a  fact  which  renders  them  of  less  weight  in  defining  the  Branch  Arthro- 
poda. The  heart  is  usually  an  elongate  tube  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  body,  is  usu- 
ally provided  with  valves,  and  serves  for  the  propulsion  of  the  blood,  generally  in  a 
direction  from  behind  forward.  The  arteries  have  proper  walls,  but  the  venous  system 
consists  merely  of  spaces  or  lacunce  between  the  various  organs.  The  blood  is  usually 
colorless,  but  occasionally  is  yellow  or  red,  or  even  purple,  but  the  color  belongs  to  the 
fluid  itself,  not  to  the  contained  globules. 

The  ])rincipal  nervous  system  consists  of  a  series  of  ganglia,  or  nervous  centres, 
normally  one  to  each  segment,  connected  by  a  double  longitudinal  cord.  This  con-e- 
spondence  of  ganglia  and  segments  is  the  most  evident  instance  of  a  segmentation  of 
the  internal  organs.  The  first  ganglion  or  "brain"  lies  in  front  of  the  mouth,  and 
from  it  arise  the  nerves  going  to  the  eyes  and  antenn£e.  The  two  nervous  cords  con- 
necting it  with  the  rest  of  the  nervous  sj'Stem  pass  one  on  either  side  of  the  oesophagus 
and  enter  the  first  of  the  series  of  infra-oesophageal  ganglia.  Thus  we  see  that  the  ali- 
mentary canal  passes  through  the  nervous  sj'stem,  a  feature  which  has  its  analogies,  if 
not  homologies,  in  other  groups  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  notably  among  most  of  the 
worms  and  molluscs.  The  posterior  portion  of  the  chain  lies  on  the  floor  of  the  body- 
cavity,  and,  as  has  been  said,  normally  consists  of  a  series  of  ganglia,  one  to  each  seg- 
ment, but  frequently  some  of  the  ganglia  are  fused  together,  and  where,  theoretically, 
there  should  be  several  ganglia  but  one  compound  one  is  found.  Each  ganglion  gives 
off  nerves  to  the  adjacent  organs,  and  where  we  find  two  or  more  ganglia  united,  the 
nerves  usually  remain  separate,  thus  clearly  showing  just  what  has  taken  jjlace.  A  sec- 
ondary nervous  system  is  frequently  well  develo]3ed,  analogous  to  the  sympathetic 
system  of  the  Vertebrata,  and  with  a  somewhat  similar  distribution. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  usually  nearly  straight,  traversing  nearly  the  entire  length 
of  the  body,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course  lying  between  the  nervous  and  cir- 
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ciilatoi-y  centres.  The  nioulli  is  on  the  lower  anterior  surface  of  tlie  body,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  "mouth-parts"  (the  appendages  of  the  adjacent  segments,  variously 
niodilied  for  the  purposes  of  eating).  These  are  sometimes  adapted  for  crushing  and 
biting,  at  others  for  piercing  and  sucking.  Usually  these  mouth-parts  are  capable  of 
motion,  but  they  move  in  a  horizontal  plane,  from  side  to  side,  and  not  vertically,  as  do 
tlie  jaws  of  vertebrates.  From  the  mouth  the  oesophagus  passes  ujjward  and  backward 
tlirougli  the  nervous  system,  as  has  been  described,  and  terminates  in  the  Crustacea  at 
the  stomach,  in  the  insects  at  the  crop  or  ingluvies.  The  rest  of  the  course  of  the 
alimentary  canal  presents  so  many  variations  that  it  is  best  to  resume  the  subject 
in  connection  with  the  different  groups,  and  to  close  our  account  of  it  here  with 
the  statement  that  in  many  forms  the  canal  is  a  simple  tube  with  no  well-defined 
divisions. 

In  the  Arthroiwds  two  types  of  eyes  are  found,  siinpli'  and  compound,  both  some- 
times  occurring  together  in  the  same  animal. 
These  eyes  have  recently  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  very  exhaustive  studies  by  Grenacher 
and  others,  but  their  accounts  are  too  long  for 
detailed  insertion  here.  The  simple  eyes  consist 
of  a  thickening  of  the  outer  integument,  forming 
at  once  a  refractive  lens  and  an  organ  of  defense. 
Beneath  this  lens  the  cells  of  the  hypodermis  be- 
come elongated.  In  the  outer  cells  pigment  is 
deposited,  but  the  inner  are  transparent,  and  the 
lower  ones,  which  are  in  connection  with  filaments 
of  the  ojitic  nerve,  form  a  retina.  Various  modi- 
fications of  this  structure  are  found,  all,  however, 
being  reduceable  to  this  type.  In  most  cases  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  retinal  cells  become  elon- 
gated into  a  "  rod,"  while  the  anterior  transparent  cells  frequently  break  up  into  a  cor- 
responding number  of  highly  refractive  bodies,  known  as  crystalline  cones.  Each  of 
these  cones  has  its  base  placed  against  the  corneal  lens,  while  its  tip  is  connected  with 
a  rod,  and  thus  with  the  optic-nerve. 

The  comjiound  eyes  differ  from  the  simple  ones  by  having  a  large  number  of  cor- 
neal lenses,  each  conveying  the  light  to  a  single  rod  and  cone.  In  some  (Fig.  3)  the 
crystalline  cones  are  well  developed,  in  others  (Fig.  2)  they  are  represented  by  cells 
but  little  modified.  Concerning  the  physiological  action  of  the  eyes  of  Arthropods, 
there  have  been  several  theories,  but  the  one  which  at  present  is  most  in  vogue  is  the 
"mosaic  theory,"  which   sii|>|i(is(s  th:it  each   retinal  cell  perceives  but  a  portion  of  the 

picture,  and  that  by  the  :ii  li F  the  brain  the  various  jiarts  are  put  together  so  that 

the  whole  is  seen,  as  a  vciitiiM<'  optit^al  mosaic.  There  are  certain  difficulties  connected 
with  this  theory,  but  our  space  forbids  their  discussion. 

As  a  rule  the  eyes  are  confined  to  a  well-defined  region,  that  of  the  head,  there 
l)eing,  however,  one  conspicuous  exception,  the  crustacean  Etiphaitsia,  where  on  the 
thorax  and  abdomen  occur  organs  which  are  interpreted  as  having  visual  functions. 
In  many  of  the  Crustacea  simple  eyes  are  found  in  the  young,  but  all  traces  of  them 
disappear  in  the  adult. 

The  auditory  organs  are  far  less  constant  in  their  position,  as  can  be  seen  from  a  few 
examples.     In  the  Decapod  Crustacea  they  occur  on  the  basal-joint  of  the  iimer  an- 
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tenna;;  in  the  closely  allied  3Iysis,  on  the  posterior  pair  of  appendages.  In  the  Acri- 
didjE  (grasshoppers)  the  ears  are  found  on  the  base  of  the  abdomen,  while  in  the  Locus- 
tidffi  (locusts)  the  auditory  organs  are  on  the  first  pair  of  legs.  In  the  Crustacea  the 
ear,  when  found,  consists  of  a  sac,  more  or  less  completely  closed  by  a  membrane,  and 
containing  small  sand-like  particles  (otoliths)  suspended  in  a  mucous  fluid.  The  inner 
wall  of  the  sac  bears  a  row  of  numerous  fine  hairs,  eaeli  connected  with  the  extremity 
of  a  nerve  fibrile.  A  sound  causes  the  membrane  of  the  sac  to  vibrate,  this  in  turn  sets 
the  granular  contents  in  motion,  and  these,  touching  the  liairs,  convey  the  impression 
to  the  nerves  and  thence  to  the  brain.  In  the  common  grasshopper  the  ear  is  of  a 
different  type.      On  either  side  of  the  first  segment  of  the  abdomen  is  found  a  large 


Fig.  2.  —  Section  of  part  of  eye  of  timila.  c.  Ci 
cells,  ct.  Cuticula.  (.  Corneal  lenses,  n. 
p.  Pigment  cells,    r.  Kods.    rl.  Retinula. 
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membrane,  roughly  corresponding  to  the  tympanic  membrane  of  the  Vertebrates.  At- 
tached to  the  inner  surface  of  this  are  two  horny  processes.  A  large  tracheal  vessel  is 
distributed  over  the  inner  side  of  the  membrane,  and  between  its  walls  and  the  latter  a 
nerve  passes  to  the  region  occupied  by  the  processes  above  referred  to,  and  there 
enlarges  into  a  ganglion,  the  outer  face  of  which,  beset  with  numerous  glassy  rods, 
arranged  side  by  side,  is  in  contact  with  the  tympanic  membrane.  In  the  crickets  and 
locusts  the  ears  have  an  essentially  similar  structure.  In  other  insects  great  uncer- 
tainty as  yet  exists  regarding  the  auditory  organs.  Professor  Mayer  thinks  that  the 
fine  hairs  on  the  antennae  of  the  mosquito  have  acoustic  functions,  but  this  is  far  from 
proved. 

Regarding  the  other  organs  of  sense  in  the  Arthropoda,  our  knowledge  is  very 
slight,  and  all  statements  are  largely  a  matter  of  speculation.  The  hairs  whicli  are 
found  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  body,  are  frequently  concerned  in  the  sense 
of  touch,  and  possibly  sometimes  in  smell,  taste,  and  hearing  as  well.  The  difficulty 
which  attends  any  attempt  at  experiment  in  this  direction  is  the  chief  cause  of  this 
uncertainty. 

All  Arthropods  further  agree  in  the  fact  that  in  the  ripening  of  the  egg  (except  in 
a  very  few  forms)  no  polar  globules  are  known  to  be  formed.  They  have  also  a  com- 
mon mode  of  egg  segmentation ;  but  neither  of  these  points  are  to  be  regarded  as  of 
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i'lG.  5.  —  Jicgalops  ot  Xeptunus. 


Fig.  6.  —  Youns  .XcpUimiK  produced  from  the  above  by  a  single  moult. 
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great  importance  when  viewed  from  a  systematic  stan(l])oint.  Beyond  tlie  maturation 
and  segmentation  of  the  egg  the  Artiiropod  have  but  very  few  enibryological  features 
in  common ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  presented  by  the  development  of  the 
insects  and  Crustacea  is  such  as  to  be  ahnost  conclusive  of  the  distinctness.  We  have, 
however,  one  feature  to  note  in  connection  with  their  growth.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
Arthropoda  are  enclosed  in  a  chitinized  integument,  which  forms  a  firm  investment  for 
the  body,  without  provision  for  any  increase  in  size,  to  correspond  with  the  natural 
growth  of  the  animal,  and  hence,  at  intervals  more  or  less  frequent,  according  to  the 
size  and  rapidity  of  growth,  the  integument,  or  rather  its  outer  hardened  portion,  is 
shed,  and  then  the  underlying  skin  produces  a  new  and  larger  external  skeleton,  to  be 
shed  in  turn  when  further  increase  in  size  renders  it  necessary.  In  connection  with 
this  growth  in  size  and  consequent  shed- 
ding of  the  skin  or  exuviation  most  of  the 
Arlhrojjods  undergo  marked  metamorphoses, 
the  result  being  to  produce  forms  widely 
differing  from  the  younger  stages.  Some- 
times the  changes  are  effected  gradually, 
slight  differences  being  noticeable  at  each 
moult,  at  other  times  the  differences  be- 
tween two  moults  being  enormous,  as  shown 
in  Plate  I,  which  i-epresents  the  changes 
produced  by  a  single  moult  in  the  edible 
crab  {Neptumis  hastatus)  of  the  Atlantic 
coast.  The  only  other  example  which  need 
here  be  instanced  is  that  presented  by  the 
Butterflies,  familiar  to  all,  in  which  a  worm- 
like larva  hatches  from  the  egg,  eats  and 
grows,  occasionally  casting  its  skin  to  accom- 
odate its  increase  in  size,  but  without  much 
changing  its  general  appearance,  until  at 
last,  by  a  single  moult,  it  passes  suddenly  into 

a  chrysalis,  which  presents  but  a  very  slight  resemblance  to  the  previous  larval  condi- 
tion. A  period  of  apparent  inaction  now  intervenes,  in  our  climate  frequently  lasting 
through  the  winter,  but  beneath  the  skin  of  the  chrysalis  great  changes  are  in  progress, 
and  in  due  season  the  skin  is  shed  again  and  for  the  last  time,  and  the  perfect  form,  the 
buttei-fly,  is  the  result.  In  the  pages  of  this  volume  many  examples  of  these  metamor- 
phoses will  be  found. 

The  Arthropoda  are  usually  divided  into  two  classes,  Crustacea  and  Insects,  but  in 
nature  we  do  not  find  such  exari  <  l.issilications  as  are  to  be  found  in  books,  and  there 
exist  many  groups  of  Animals  whic  li  du  not  readily  fit  in  any  of  the  accepted  classifi- 
cations. Among  the  Arthropoda  we  find  such  forms,  whose  position  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain, and  which  have  alternately  been  regarded  as  belonging  to  tlie  Crustacea  and  to 
the  Insects.  Owing  to  this  unsettled  condition  of  our  knowledge  and  opinions,  in  the 
present  work  the  Horse-Shoe  Crabs  and  Trilobites,  the  Water-bears,  Sea-spiders,  and 
Linguatulina  are  placed  between  the  Insects  and  Crustacea,  where  it  is  possible  they 
really  belong. 

J.    S.    Kl.NGSLEY. 
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Class  L  —  CRUSTACEA. 

The  Crustacea  as  a  group  are  essentially  aquatic,  and  although  some  of  the  members 
live  on  the  land,  all  require  the  presence  of  moisture  for  the  purposes  of  respiration. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  known  species  live  in  the  sea,  while  the  majority  of  the  remaining 
forms  inhabit  fresh  water,  only  a  very  few  being  adapted  for  life  on  the  land.  In  size 
they  vary  from  forms  only  to  be  seen  with  the  microscope  to  the  giant  3facrocheira  of 
the  Japanese  Seas,  whose  legs  will  occasionally  embrace  a  distance  of  twenty  feet  and 
even  more,  and  the  lobster  of  our  own  coast,  specimens  of  which  have  been  taken 
weighing  forty  pounds.  No  very  reliable  or  accurate  estimates  have  been  made  as  to 
the  number  of  existing  species,  but  probably  ten  thousand  is  within  the  limits.  This 
number  is  much  larger  than  the  one  usually  assigned,  but  when  we  recollect  that  there 
are  about  eight  hundred  species  of  Decapoda  alone  described  from  North  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  our  estimate  for  the  class  is  certainly  within 
bounds. 

The  body  of  the  Crustacea  is  almost  universally  enveloped  in  a  more  or  less 
hardened  chitinous  integument,  in  which,  in  the  Barnacles  and  the  higher  groups, 
carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime  are  deposited,  giving  this  external  skeleton  much 
greater  firmness.  This,  though  a  character  of  but  slight  morphological  importance,  has 
nevertheless  given  the  name  to  the  class  in  allusion  to  the  crustaceous  character  of  the 
body  walls.  Were  this  external  skeleton  solid  and  firm  all  motion  would  be  impossible, 
but  this  is  provided  for  by  joints  in  which  no  lime  is  deposited,  and  which  are  there- 
fore softer  and  more  Sexible.  As  in  all  Arthropoda,  we  can  reduce  the  body  to  a  series 
of  rings  or  somites,  arranged  one  after  another,  and  each  typically  bearing  a  pair  of 
jointed  appendages.  So  far  this  corresponds  with  the  structure  of  the  insects,  but  it  is 
to  be  noticed  that  in  the  Crustacea  each  appendage  consists  of  a  basal  joint  (basiop- 
odite)  attached  to  the  body,  and  from  this  arise  two  jointed  branches,  the  inner  being 
called  the  endopodite,  the  outer  the  exopodite,  the  inner  and  outer  feet.  In  the  adult 
forms  of  many  of  the  Crustacea  but  one  of  these  branches  persists  in  some  of  the  limbs 
of  the  adult,  though  in  the  young  the  bifurcate  character  is  almost  always  plainly  to  be 
seen.  By  following  through  the  development  we  find  that  it  is  the  outer  branch  which 
has  disappeared  in  the  adult.  In  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body  the  rings  are  fre- 
quently so  completely  coalesced  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  their  number 
were  it  not  for  the  morphological  law  first  propounded  by  the  eminent  French  natural- 
ist, J.  C.  Savigny,  that  each  segment  of  the  arthropod  body  bears  but  one  pair  of 
appendages ;  a  law  to  which,  however,  there  are  several  exceptions.  The  number  of 
segments  in  the  Crustacea  varies  widely,  from  the  three  indicated  segments  of  the  larvae 
of  some  forms  to  twenty  segments  in  the  Decapoda,  and  forty-seven  in  Apus,  one  of 
the  Pliyllopods,  which,  by  the  way,  affords  one  of  the  exceptions  to  Savigny's  law,  it 
having  twenty-seven  thoracic  segments  bearing  sixty  pairs  of  limbs. 

As  has  been  said,  it  is  frequently  diflicult  in  certain  portions  of  the  crustacean 
body  to  make  out  the  limits  of  some  of  the  segments,  and  especially  of  those  in  the 
anterior  part.  This  is  due  to  two  causes :  the  segments  are  frequently  coalesced  so 
that  the  sutures  are  almost  obliterated,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  certain  segments  are 
so  hypertrophied  that  atrophy  of  parts  of  the  adjacent  somites  of  a  necessity  follows. 
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A  strikinii  case  of  this  oopuvs  in  tin-  lobster,  wliicli  viewed  from  iiliove  sliows  lljc  an- 
terior portion  of  the  body  covered  l)y  a  large  sliield,  the  cuniji'i.r,  witji  a  transverse 
line.  On  careful  study  it  is  found  that  this  anterior  portion,  to  aiilicijiate  a  little  our 
account,  represents  the  dorsal  portions  of  the  mandibular  and  second  antennal  segments, 
and  the  impressed  line  represents  the  nearly  obliterated  suture  between  the  two 
somites.  This  carapax  covers  more  than  the  two  segments  mentioned,  and  if  the  seg- 
ments covered  are  examined  it  will  be  found  that  the  rings  are  not  comjiletc,  the 
upper  portion  being  absent,  its  place  being  supjdied  by  the  carapax.  It  is  frequently 
attempted  to  divide  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body  of  the  Crustacea  into  head  and 
thorax,  corresponding  to  the  sanie  portions  of  insects,  but  without  any  great  success,  as 
in  nature  no  such  division  exists,  and  the  attempts  to  homologize  the  apjiendages  of  the 
insects  with  those  of  the  Crustacea  are  never  productive  of  any  very  satisfactory 
results.  Still,  the  divisions  are  very  convenient,  and  in  this 
work  will  be  used  with  functional  limits,  the  head  containing 
those  segments  connected  w'ith  the  senses  and  with  eating,  the 
thorax,  those  whose  a])pendages  are  principally  locomotive,  while 
the  abdomen  embraces  the  segments  behind  the  thorax.  Thus, 
in  tlie  Decapoda  the  line  between  head  and  thorax  will  come 
between  the  eighth  and  ninth  segments ;  in  the  Tetradecapoda 
between  the  sixth  and  seventh,  etc. 

Returning  now^  to  the  limbs  or  appendages  which  we  left 
for  the  moment,  we  find  other  things  for  consideration.  Besides 
the  two  branches,  exopodites  and  endopodites,  which  v.-e  have 
mentioned,  the  limbs  frequently  bear  a  third,  the  ejnjwdite  or 
flabeUum,  and  the  gills  or  respiratory  organs,  of  which  more 
anon.  The  form  of  the  limbs  is  subject  to  great  variation 
according  to  the  functions  they  have  to  perform,  some  being 
the  supporters  of  organs  of  sense,  those  around  the  mouth  taking 
jiart  in  the  capture  and  preparation  of  food,  the  next  grouj)  in 
walking  or  swimming,  while  still  others  play  a  subordinate  part 
in  the  perpetuation  of  the  species,  either  as  intromittent  organs 
or  as  supporters  of  the  eggs.  The  two  anterior  pairs  of  appen- 
dages, the  antenniike  and  antennw  are  always  in  advance  of  the 
mouth,  and  seem  to  be  chiefly  sensory,  the  ear  in  many  forms 
occurring  on  the  basal  joint  of  the  antennula.  The  mandibles, 
the  first  pan-  of  appendages  behind  the  mouth,  come  next,  and 
are  succeeded  bj-  two  pairs  of  maxilke,  and  then  the  maxillipeds, 
of  which  in  the  Tetradecapoda  there  is  but  a  single  pair,  in  the 
Decapoda  three  pairs.  Beyond  this  ])oint  in  any  account  of  the 
limbs  of  the  Crustacea  as  a  whole  it  is  difficult  to  go,  and  the 
reader  is  vefen-ed  to  the  portions  upon  the  special  groups  for  in- 
fomiation  upon  this  point. 

Strange  as  it  may  at  first  sight  seem,  a  true  heart  is  not  in- 
variably present  in  all  Crustacea ;  in  certain  forms  the  blood  is 
]5ropelled  merely  by  the  motions  and  consequent  changes  in  the 
shape  of  the  body,  and  no  central  projielling  organ  exists.    When 

jiresent,  the  heart  consists  either  of  an  elongate  tube  or  a  short  sac  directly  beneath 
the  integument   of  the   back.      From  the  heart  the  blood  is  carried  in  arteries  to 
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all  parts  of  the  body,  p.n(i  is  then  collected  in  venous  svmses  (spaces  between  the 
various  organs  and  muscles,  there  being  no  true  veins),  goes  to  the  gills,  and  tlien  back 
to  the  heart.  The  blood  is  either  colorless  or  of  a  pale  yellowish  or  reddish  hue,  which 
is  due  to  the  fluid  portion  and  not  to  the  few  coloi-less  corpuscles. 

With  the  Crustacea  the  a]ipend.ages  near  the  mouth,  as  has  been  already  indicated, 
are  usually  modified  for  the  cajiture  and  tlie  comminution  of  food.  After  being  ton> 
into  sufficiently  small  bits  to  obtain  a  ready  entrance  to  the  mouth,  the  substances 
eaten  pass  through  a  short  oesophagus  into  that  portion  of  the  digestive  tract  called  the 
stomach,  which  in  the  higher  groups  is  divided  into  two  portions.  In  the  anterior  are 
found  tliree  hardened,  bony  teeth  which,  moved  by  appropriate  muscles,  meet  together 
and  thorougiily  grind  the  food.  When  in  a  sufficiently  fine  condition  it  passes  into  the 
posterior  and  smaller  chamber,  the  passage  of  the  larger  particles  being  prevented  by 
a  strainer  of  stiff  bristles.  From  the  stomach  the  partially  digested  food  passes  into  a 
long  and  straiglit  intestine  terminating  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body.  A  liver, 
which  is  always  very  large  with  the  Crustacea,  pours  its  secretions  into  the  intestine. 
This  slight  description  of  the  digestive  tract  applies  to  the  higher  forms,  and  between 
them  and  the  degraded  Rhizocephala,  in  which  the  digestive  tract  entirely  disappears, 
almost  every  gradation  can  be  traced.  A  few  of  the  Crustacea  live  upon  vegetable 
food,  some  are  parasitic,  and  draw  their  sustenance  directly  from  the  fluids  of  the  body 
of  their  host,  while  the  great  majority  of  tlie  class  are  scavengers,  living  on  decaying 
animal  matter.  The  immense  amounts  of  animal  tissues  which  these  Crustacea  will 
devour  almost  surpasses  belief.  The  flesh  of  a  large  fish  when  placed  in  the  sea  will 
wholly  disappear  in  a  few  hours,  all  being  eaten  by  these  useful  forms. 

In  their  manner  of  respiration  the  Crustacea  present  a  marked  difference  from  the 
insects,  in  that  moisture  is  always  necessary.  In  the  lower  groups  the  aeration  of  the 
blood  occurs  at  the  surface  of  the  body,  no  specialized  organs  ))eing  developed,  while  in 
the  higher  forms  gills  are  present,  and  there  the  ]jrineiiial  portion  of  the  oxygenation 
of  the  blood  takes  place.  These  gills,  which  are  always  exjjansions  of  the  integument, 
are  either  borne  upon  the  limbs  or  tlie  walls  of  the  body  immediately  adjacent  to  them, 
or  ai"e  limbs  themselves,  modified  so  as  to  expose  a  large  surface  to  the  water.  In 
some  cases  the  gills  hang  freely  in  the  water,  but  more  generally  they  are  enclosed  in 
special  respiratory  chambers,  which  in  the  Isopoda  are  formed  beneath  the  hinder  seg- 
ments of  tlie  body,  and  are  enclosed  by  a  pair  of  modified  legs  which  shut  together 
like  folding-doors.  In  the  Decapoda  the  gill-chambers-  are  two  in  number,  there  being 
one  on  either  side  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  body.  If  we  examine  a  lobster,  crayfish, 
or  crab,  we  find  that  the  portion  of  the  carapax  immediately  above  the  walking  legs 
is  not  the  wall  of  the  body,  but  that  between  it  and  the  true  envelope  there  exists  a 
cavity  into  which  the  gills  project.  Tliis  cavity  is  nearly  closed,  and  in  it  the  gills 
would  have  but  little  chance  for  exercising  their  functions  were  it  not  for  an  in- 
teresting contrivance  for  constantly  renewing  the  water  in  the  chamber.  At  the 
anterior  end  of  the  chamber  there  is  a  thin,  leaf-like  organ  which  in  life  is  in  constant 
motion,  thus  forcing  the  water  forward,  while  fresh  water  enters  from  behind.  This 
organ  is  really  the  exopodite  of  the  second  maxilla,  and  has  received  the  name  scaph- 
ognathite,  or  the  bailing  jaw.  In  a  land  crab  from  the  East  Indies  (Birr/iis  latro). 
Dr.  Semper  found  that  by  a  long  life  upon  the  land  the  gills  had  become  much 
reduced  in  size  through  disuse,  and  to  afford  a  means  of  respiration  there  had  devel- 
oped in  the  upper  portion  of  the  branchial  cavity  numerous  ramified  tufts  Avell  supplied 
with  afferent  and  efferent  blood  vessels,  and  which  can  be  interpreted  only  as  func- 
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tional  lungs.  In  other  land  oralis  no  such  imlnionary  organs  are  developed,  and  yet  it 
is  possible  to  drown  them  by  a  prolonged  submergence  in  the  water.  We  shall  recur 
again  to  this  subject  in  treating  of  the  Decapods. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  Crustacea,  like  that  of  all  Ailhropoda, 
usually  consists  of  a  large  anterior  ganglion,  or  "  brain  "  (sujjra-ocsophageal 
ganglion),  from  which  two  nervous  cords  or  commissures  arise,  and  which, 
passing  back,  one  on  either  side  of  the  a'sophagus,  connect  the  brain  with 
a  series  of  similar  but  smaller  ganglia  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  body,  there 
being  typically  a  single  ganglion  for  each  segment  of  the  body  ;  but  occa- 
sionally we  find  two  or  more  of  these  secondary  brains  united,  and  the 
cords  which  should  connect  them  obliterated.  From  the  supra-oesophageal 
ganglion  nerves  go  to  the  eyes  and  the  antennae,  in  which  the  organs  of 
sense  are  most  specialized,  and  hence,  as  it  is  through  this  portion  of  the 
nervous  system  that  the  animal  receives  the  larger  portion  of  its  knowledge 
of  the  external  world,  the  supra-a'So]ihageal  ganglion  may  be  dignified 
with  the  name  of  the  brain.  From  the  other  ganglia  nerves  arise  which  pass 
to  the  muscles,  organs,  and  limbs  of  tlie  corresponding  portions  of  the  body. 
The  foregoing  account  applies  to  the  majority  of  the  Crustacea,  but  various 
modifications  are  found,  and  in  the  adults  of  some  of  the  parasitic  forms 
no  trace  of  a  nervous  system  has  as  yet  been  found. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  connected  with  the  Crustacea  is 
their  reproduction,  a  field  which  has  already  burnished  many  valuable  re- 
sults, but  which,  nevertheless,  has  scarcely  begun  to  be  worked.  A  few 
general  features  only  will  be  mentioned  here,  the  variations  in  the  differ- 
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ent  groups  being  descriljed  in  their  pr(>|ici'  place  in  the  siiccccclin^  jiai^i's. 
The  eggs  of  the  Crustacea  are  alniu^t   lii\  aiial.ly  i  anici!  l.y  tln'  nioilicr, 

either  attached  to  some  portion  of  tlic  lii"ly  (uMially  the  alHli.niiiiai   legs) 

or  covered  in  a  brood-pouch  usually  attached  to  some  jjortion  of  the  thorax. 

The  eggs  after  fertilization  segment  more  or  less  completely, 
there  usually^  being  a  central  portion  of  the  j^olk  which  does 
not  divide.  A  portion  of  the  resulting  cells  soon  invaginate, 
and  are  destined  to  form  the  lining  cells  of  that  portion  of 
the  alimentary  tract  known  as  the  mesenteron.  The  place 
where-  this  invagination  took  place  soon  closes  up,  and  on 
either  side  the  appendages  are  seen  to  bud  out.  These 
ai)pear  at  first  as  simple  buds,  the  pair  which  are  to  form,  the 
antennae  first  being  seen,  and  very  soon  after  the  antennute 
and  mandibles  arise  simultaneously, 

and  then  after  them,  in  varying  order,  the   other  appendages. 

These  appendages  increase  in  length  and    become   divided 

into  a  series  of  joints,  and  each,  except  the  first,  acquires  a 

two-branched  condition.    The  mesenteron,  formed  as  we  have 

seen,  for  a  time  exists  without  any  connection  with  the  ex- 
terior, but  soon  there  is  a  pushing  in  at  each  end  of  the  body, 

and  the  tubes  thus  foi-med  unite  with  that  already  existing, 

forming  the  completed  alimentary  canal. 

The  stage  of  growth  at  which   the  embryo  hatclies  from  f 

the  egg  varies  even  among  closely  allied  forms,  there  being 
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several  distinct  types   of   development,  which,   omitting  several  exceptions,  may  be 
here  briefly  described.     The  barnacles,  Entomostraca,  and  a  few  examples  of  other 

groups,  hatch  when  but  three  pairs 
of  legs  are  developed.  This  stage 
of  the  young  is  known  as  the  Naio- 
plitts  (Fig.  12),  this  term  having 
been  applied  to  one  of  these  larval 
forms  by  Otto  P'abricius  Miiller,  a 
Danisli  naturalist,  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  an  adult. 
From  this  the  use  has  extended, 
until  now  a  larval  crustacean  with 
three  jiairs  of  limbs,  the  two  pos- 
terior two-branched,  a  single  median 
eye,  a  large  upper  lip,  and  gener- 
ally an  unsegmented  body  is  im- 
plied by  this  term.  In  another  type 
the  young  crustacean  hatches  in 
the  form  known  as  a  Zoea  (Fig. 
13),  named  by  Bosc,  with  the  same 
impression  as  that  to  which  we  owe 
the  term  nauplius.  The  zoea  is 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  a 
large  carapax,  sometimes  armed 
with  long  spines.  The  abdominal 
segments  are   well  developed,  but 


Fio.  12.  —  Nauplius  of  Cauthocamptus  A.  Antennulae.  a.  Am 
An,  Antennse.  en.  Endopodite.  er.  Exopodite.  L.  Labru 
M.  Mandible,    o.  Ocellus.  •'  ' 


Figs.  13  and  U. —Front  and  side  view  of  zoea  of  Neptunus.  a.  Abdomen.  /f..Antennul!E.  An.  Antenna,  c. 
Carapax.  d.  Dorsal  spine.  E.  Eye.  L.  Labrum.  ;.  Lateral  spine.  7np'.  First  maxilliped.  mp-.  Second 
maxilliped.    r.  Rostrum,    t.  Telson. 
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without  appeiiilagrs,  wliilo  the  seven  anterior  jiaii-  of  eeiihalic  aii]ien(lag;es  are  present, 
most  of  them  biranums  in  eiiaraeter.  In  the  iiigher  IJecapoda  tiic  zoea  frequently 
gives  rise  to  a  Mcyalups  (I'l.  I.,  Fig.  5),  witli  very  large,  stalked  eyes,  and  the  com- 
plete number  of  apiiendages,  from  which,  by  a  series  of  moults,  tlie  adult  form  is  pro- 
duced. 

In  the  tiiird  type  which  we  have  to  consider,  the  young  undergo  all  of  these 
changes  williin  the  egg,  and  when  hatched  more  or  less  closely  resemble  the  .adult,  the 
full  number  of  appendages  being  formed. 

On  hatching  from  the  egg  the  young  crustacean  usually  begins  to  eat,  and  with  the 
assimilation  of  food  an  increase  in  size  occurs.  Now  the  larva  is  enclosed  in  a  hard- 
ened integument,  and  so  to  accommodate  this  growth,  the  skin  is  periodically  shed. 
This  exuviation  is  accomplished  in  different  ways ;  the  skin  or  shell  either  splits  across 
between  the  segments  or  down  the  back,  and  the  animal  withdraws  himself  through 
the  opening  thus  presented.  At  first  the  new  skin  is  very  soft,  but  it  gradually 
becomes  liarder,  at  last  acquiring  its  proj^er  condition.  In  the  young  these  ecdyses 
are  very  frequent,  and  are  often  accompanied  by  the  great  changes  in  the  shape  and 
appearance  of  the  larva  just  described,  but  as  the  animal  approaches  the  adult  condition 
the  exuviations  are  less  frequent,  and  the  changes  less  marked. 

The  classification  of  the  Crustacea  has  not  yet  reached  a  satisfactory  condition, 
but  for  our  purposes  the  following  grouping  of  the  sub-classes  may  prove  convenient : 
Sub-class  I.,  Cirripedia ;  II.,  Entomostraca ;  III.,  Podophtlialmia;  IV.,  Edriophthalmia. 

The  Phyllopod  division  of  the  Entomostraca  seems  to  represent  the  central  stem 
around  which  the  other  groups  are  arranged,  and  with  which  they  are  phylogenetically 
related,  though  as  yet  our  knowledge  is  not  sufficient  to  clearly  show  the  hnes  of  descent 
and  the  degrees  of  relationship  of  the  various  forms. 
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Sub-Class  I.  —  Cirripedia. 


The  Barnacles  derive  their  scientific  name,  Cirripedia,  from  the  appearance  of  their 
feet,  which,  as  thrust  from  the  living  shell,  present  a  marked  resemblance  to  a  lock  or 
curl  of  hair.  Regarding  their  common  name,  barnacles,  some  doubt  exists,  though  it 
probably  was  derived  from  the  Latin  perna,  a  ham ;  diminutive  pernacula,  from  whence 
the  transition  is  easy  to  the  now  current  form.  Closely  connected  with  the  bai-nacles, 
in  a  now  extinct  folk-lore,  are  the  barnacle  geese,  and  Professor  Max  Mttller  has  traced 

out  the  myth  in  its  various  phases, 
clearly  showing  that  it  arose  from  u 
similarity  of  vernacular  names  of  the 
bird  and  of  the  crustacean.  The  bird 
derived  its  name  from  its  occurrence 
in  Ireland  (Hibernia),  whence  the  old 
foim  Anas  Jdberniculce.  Then  the 
"  hi "  was  dropped,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  among  Latin  words  which  find  their 
way  into  the  Romanic  tongues,  and  we 
have  bernicula.  So,  as  the  names  were 
identical,  it  most  conclusively  follows 
that  the  animals  are  one  and  the  same, 
and  so  arose  the  myth,  which  was  cur- 
rent for  five  centuries,  that  the  barna- 
cles when  ripe  opened  their  valves  and 
out  came  the  young  barnacle  goose. 
Some  of  the  old  accounts  may  prove  of 
interest. 

Bellenden,  Archdeacon  of  MuiTay, 
quoting  from  a  Latin  history  of  Scot- 
land (1527),  gives  this  description  of 
"  geis  genesit  of  the  see,  namit  clakis": 
"  All  treis  that  are  cassin  in  the  seis  be 
proces  of  tyme  first  worme  etin,  and  in 
the  small  boris  and  hollis  thairof  growis 
small  wormis.  First  they  schaw  their 
held  and  feit,  and  last  of  all  they  schaw 
their  plumis  and  wyngis." 

Gerarde,  in  the  Appendix  to  his 
"  Herball  or  generall  Historie  of 
Plantes"  (1633),  not  only  describes, 
but  gives  a  picture  of  the  whole  process,  which  we  reproduce.  His  description,  with 
a  few  omissions,  is  as  follows :  "  We  are  arrived  to  the  end  of  our  Historie,  think- 
ing it  not  impertinent  to  the  conclusion  of  the  same  to  end  with  one  of  the  marvels 
of  this  land  (we  may  say  of  the  world).     There  are  founde  in  the  north  parts  of 


Fig.  15.  —  Gerarde's  figure  of  Barnakles  producing  geise. 
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Scotlaiul,  Mild  the  islands  .idjaccnt,  callccl  ()i-clia<lc's,  certain  trees  wliereoii  doc  growe 
ccrtaine  shell  fishes,  of  a  white  colour,  tending  to  russet,  wlierein  are  contcined 
little  living  creatures ;  which  shells,  in  time  of  niaturitie  do  open,  and  out  of  them 
grow  those  little  living  foules,  whom  we  call  Barnakles,  in  the  north  of  England  Brant 
Geise,  and  in  Lancashire  tree  geisc  ;  but  the  other  that  do  fall  upon  the  land  do  perish 
and  come  to  nothing."  He  then  goes  on  to  describe  in  detail  the  various  transforma/- 
tions  which  he  witnessed,  saying,  "  But  what  our  eies  have  scene  and  hands  have 
touched  we  shall  declare."  He  tells  us  that  when  the  bird  is  formed  in  the  shell,  the 
latter  gapes,  the  legs  hang  out,  the  bird  grows  larger,  until  at  length  it  only  hangs  by 
the  bill,  and  finally  drops  into  the  water,  "  where  it  gathercth  feathers  and  groweth  to 
a  foule  bigger  than  a  mallard  and  lesser  than  a  goose."  In  Walton's  "  Complete 
Angler"  wc  find  the  same  idea  in  poetical  form,  and,  finally,  in  the  "Philosophical 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society"  (1677)  Sir  Robert  Moray  has  published  "  a  relation 
concerning  barnacles,"  embodying  the  same  curious  idea.  These  extracts  show  that 
the  myth  had  a  strong  life,  for,  although  contradicted  by  Albertus  Magnus  and 
Roger  Bacon,  still,  so  the  story  runs,  the  barnacle  goose  was  allowed  to  be  eaten  during 
Lent  and  on  fast  days,  since  coming  from  the  barnacle,  a  fish,  the  goose  could  not  be 
flesh,  and  hence  was  not  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  church. 

It  was  not  till  1828-29  that  J.  V.  Thompson  showed  by  their  embryology  that 
the  barnacles  should  be  classed  with  the  Crustacea.  Previous  to  that  time  they  had 
been  universally  considered  as  belonging  to  the  mollusks,  from  the  fact  that  they 
possessed  a  shell.  Even  Cuvier,  who  dissected  them,  failed  to  be  struck  with  their 
articulate  characters.  Thompson's  discoveries  were  soon  published,  and  at  first  met 
much  opposition,  though  their  accuracy  was  soon  established. 

We  may  take  for  our  type  of  the  group  Lepas  fas- 
cicxtlaris  Ellis  and  Solander,  which  is  well  represented 
in  Fig.  16.  In  this  form  we  have  a  short,  stout,  fleshy 
stalk  or  peduncle  by  which  the  animal  attaches  itself,  and 
a  larger  "head"  or  capituluin^  in  which  we  find  the  jiriii- 
cipal  organs  of  the  ciriped.  Occasionally,  instead 
being  attached  to  some  marine  object,  this  species  of  bar- 
nacle secretes  a  float  from  the  cement  glands  of  the  pe- 
duncle, and  thus,  free  from  every  other  object,  is  drifted 
about  by  the  waves.  The  capitulum  is  flattened  and  en- 
closed by  five  calcareous  valves  connected  by  a  tough 
membrane.  On  one  edge  there  is  an  opening  through 
which  the  feet  and  the  mouth  can  be  protruded  at  will, 
but  when  the  animal  is  disturbed,  in  go  the  feet,  and 
by  the  aid  of  a  muscle  connecting  the  valves  of  the  shell,  all  is  made  close  and 
tight.  Removing  the  valves  from  one  side  (Fig.  17)  we  can  see  the  body,  irregularly 
oval  in  form,  with  six  pairs  of  long,  feathery  feet,  each  pair  being  divided  in  twain 
nearly  to  the  base.  In  life  these  twenty-four  feet  are  in  constant  motion,  creating 
currents  in  the  waters,  by  which  food  is  brought  to  the  mouth,  which  is  situated 
on  a  sort  of  prominence  nearer  the  peduncle.  On  either  side  of  the  body  are 
several  "filamentary  appendages,"  whose  function  is  not  known,  though  they  are 
supposed  to  be  respiratory,  or  partially  so.  On  ojiening  the  animal  we  find  that  the 
alimentary  canal  is  but  little  more  than  a  simi)le  tube,  the  limits  between  crsophagus 
stomach,  and  intestine  being  very  indistinct.    The  mouth  is  furnished  with  three  pairs 


Fig.  16.  —  icpas/ascicM/aris. 
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of  delicate  mouth-iDarts,  and  over  the  outside  of  the  stomach'  occur  numbers  of  simple 
glands,  which  are  supposed  to  represent  the  liver.  The  nervous  system  (Fig.  17,  C)  is 
upon  the  regular  arthropodal  type  and  needs  no  special  description.  Its  principal 
features  can  be  made  out  from  the  figure,  and  its  general  relations  are  'the'salne  as  in 
other  Crustacea.  One  thing,  however,  is  of  interest.  For  a  long  time  the  barnacles 
were  supposed  to  be  without  organs  of  vision,  but  in  1848  the  eminent*  anatoinist,  Dr. 
Joseph  Leidy  of  Philadelphia,  found  the  eyes  in  the  Acorn  Barnacle,  Balanus,  and  since 
that  time  they  have  been  found  in  many  other  species.  In  the  form. now  under 
discussion  there  is  but  a  single  eye  present,  and  this  is  found  as  a  small,  dark  si)ot  in 

front  of  the  mouth,  and 
■^  I  f  If  "liTi    1  1 1     '-ompletfely  covered  by  the 

'^<  11  I  I  I  ill  integument  of  the  body. 
Although  to  a  supei-ficial 
glance  this  eye  seems 
single,  it  is  in  reality  com- 
posed of  two,  as  is  seen 
from  the  fact  that  it  re- 
ceives a  nerve  on  either 
side  (Fig.  17,  C  e).  Of 
course  an  eye  of  this  simple 
character  and  so  enclosed 
y  the  skin  cannot  be  of 
use  in  distinguishing  ob- 
jects, but  since  the  tissues 
of  the  body  are  very  trans- 
lucent, this  eye  can  recog- 
nize the  differences  be- 
tween light  and  shade. 
Of  this  ability,  a  ready 
])roof  is  attainable ;  go  to 
some  tidal  pool  where  the 
,.     .    ,    .       ^  „        ,       ^  little  white  acorn  barnacles 

Lepas  JasciciilarLs,     A.  General  anatomy :   a.  anus  ; 
c.  cini  ;  ((.  liorsal  sinus  ;  e.  adductor  muscle  ;  /.  filamentary  ap-    abound,    and    there   watch 
peudages  ;//.  hepatic  openings  ;«.  intestiiio  :    /.liver;   ni.  moutli ; 

o.  ovary;  ;);  penis;  s.  stomacli  ;    t.  t.stis:    r.  vas  deferens;   v.c.    the    dcUcate    and    feathcrV 
carina;   o.s.  scutum ;  r./.  teiguni.     /;.  M..uih-|.aits.    C.  Nervous  .     .        •' 

anatomy:   n.  antennal  nerve;  c.  n.  im  s  i,.  rini  :  ..eye;  o.  optic    movements  of  the  CllTl,  and 
ganglia;  a.  CEsopbageal commissure;  s.  Mipra-aMiiili.igealganglion. 

then  suddenly  pass  the 
hand  between  them  and  the  source  of  light,  and  instantly  every  foot  will  be  withdrawn, 
only  to  be  put  out  again  after  some  considerable  time  has  elapsed. 

The  barnacles  are  peculiar,  in  that  they  have  no  heart,  and  even  distinct  blood- 
vessels are  Avanting.  The  blood  flows  around  between  the  different  organs  and 
muscles,  and  is  kept  in  motion  by  the  movement  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body. 
There  exists  a  large  cavity  in  the  dorsal  region,  which  may  be  supposed  to  represent 
the  heart,  but  no  distinct  walls  are  found  and  no  traces  of  valves  exist.  In  their 
respiration  the  barnacles  are  equally  degraded,  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  aiding  in 
the  aeration  of  the  blood. 

The  reproductive  organs  of  the  barnacles  are,  in  comparison  to  the  rest  of  the  body, 
very  large.  In  each  individual  are  to  be  found  both  male  and  female  parts.  The 
former  form  finely  lobular  masses  on  either  side  or  the  body,  communicating  by  fine 
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brandling  tubes  with  a  long  introniitlcnt  organ  arising  below  the  vent,  at  the  l)a.se  of 
the  sixth  pair  of  feet.  The  ovaries  are  situated  in  the  peduncle,  and  su])erficially 
resemble  the  spennogenous  organs.  The  eggs  wlien  ripe  pass  out  into  the  capitulum 
and  there  are  impregnated.  Leaving  the  egg  for  the  present  we  will  consider  a  highly 
interesting  subject  connected  with  the  reproduction  of  these  animals. 

As  has  been  said,  the  greater  portion  of  the  barnacles  are  hennapliroditic,  that  is, 
in  each  individual  are  combined  the  organs  of  both  se.xes.  Now,  one  would  think  that 
these  animals  were  peculiarly  adapted  for  self-fertilization,  but  this,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes,  is  not  the  case.  Large  numbers  of  plants  have  both  stamens  and 
pistil  (niale  and  female  organs)  existing  in  the  same  flower,  and  in  the  older  botanical 
works,  esi)Ocially  those  with  a  teleological  ten- 
dency, atlrnlinii  was  called   |,,  the  ada|itation8 

Wllil-ll  llie.,'  llnVMl-.,  rxhilMlcl  I'ur  IVrlilj/ing 
thelllselM'S.  I!ul        sill  .^e.iuenl       i  jliver\  atioDS 

show  that  another  interpretation  can  be  placed 
ii])()n  the  structure  of  these  organs,  and  to-day 
it  is  clearly  proved  that  in  many  j)lants  self- 
fertilization  is  impossible,  and  that  pollen  of 
another  flower  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 


fertilization  of  the  ovule  and  the  develoi)nient  of  the  seed.  So  with  the  barnacles.  When 
we  study  more  closely  their  habits,  their  anatomy,  and  the  relations  of  the  individuals  to 
t'aeh  other,  we  see  that  there  exists  a  striking  adaptation  for  cross-fertilization.  In  Lepas 
Jiiscictdaris,  as  in  the  majority  of  the  barnacles,  the  individuals  occur  in  colonies  placed 
in  close  juxtaposition  to  each  other,  and  so  the  moderate-sized  intromittent  organ  can 
be  inserted  into  the  shell  of  the  adjoining  specimen.  In  Acasta,  a  form  which  is  found  on 
certain  corals,  the  different  individuals  are  usually  a  little  distant  from  each  other,  and 
here  we  find  tlie  intromittent  organ  extremely  elongated,  several  times  the  length  of 
tlie  body,  so  that  it  can  extend  from  one  specimen  to  its  neighbor.  Certain  barnacles 
are  always  found  semi-parasitic  on  larger  animals.  One  species,  Anelasma  s(ptalicola, 
makes  a  sort  of  burrow  in  the  skin  of  sharks,  and  has  a  seeming  ])rovision  for  cross- 
fertilization — the  animals  occur  in  pairs.    There  is  still  a  more  pectdiar  condition.     The 
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two  genera,  Ibla  and  Scalpelhcm  are  generally  solitary ;  but  in  these  genera  we  have 
a  queer  assortment  of  sexes.  First,  we  have  the  normal  hermaphrodites ;  secondly, 
forms  similar  ia  appearance  but  which  are  only  females,  tlie  testicular  tissue  and  the 
intromittent  organ  being  absent ;  third,  males  which  are  attached  to  the  females,  and 
others  (complemental  males)  which  are  found  only  in  the  hermaphrodites.  These 
males  show  a  great  imperfection  of  development,  and  always  are  found  living  like 
parasites.  In  some  the  mouth  and  alimentary  canal  is  entu'ely  lacking,  some  have  a 
peduncle,  others  none.  The  male  generative 
organs  are  always  developed,  but  the  intro- 
mittent organ  when  present  is  very  short. 
These  forms  are  found  just  within  the  valves, 
there  being  sometimes  ten  complemental  males 
found  within  the  capitulum  of  a  single  her- 
maphrodite. Upon  the  theory  that  cross-fer- 
tilization is  a  necessity,  the  existence  of  these 
different  forms  is  readily  understood;  upon 
every  other  it  seems  to  be  inexplicable.  Nor 
is  our  knowledge  of  cross-fertilization  wholly 
theoretical.  Both  Dr.  Fritz  Muller  and  Mr.  R. 
Bishop  have  published  accounts  of  ^atnessing 
the  very  act,  and  the  writer  would  also  add 
his  testimony,  having  seen  the  o])eration  in  the 
common  white  acorn  barnacle,  Balanus  bala- 
noides. 

We  have  noticed  the  curious  life-histories 
whi^h  the  older  writers  connected  with  the 
Barnacles,  but  scarcely  less  marvellous  is 
the  true  embryology  of  the  group.  The  fer- 
eggs,  which  we  left  inside  the  capitulum,  there  undergo  an  unequal  segmenta- 
tion, some  of  the  cells  growing  around  others  which  are  destined  to  form  the 
alimentary  canal.  Soon  three  pairs  of  legs  bud  out,  the  two  posterior  becoming 
bu-amous,  and  the  young  barnacle  hatches  in  the  form  known  as  a  JVaupHus.  This 
nauplius  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  two  fi-ontal  horns,  a  single  eye  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  head,  and  a  long  upper  lip.  All  cirriped  nauplii  have  these  points 
in  common,  but  otherwise  they  present  many  prominent  points  of  difference  in  the 
^^^—5 — _^^  different  groups.     In  some  there  is  a  great  develop- 

ment of  spines.  With  its  growth  the  nauplius  moults 
several  times,  and  finally  it  passes  by  a  single  moult 
into  the  Cypris  stage  (so  called  from  its  resemblance 
"^  to  the  adult  condition  of  one  of  the  Ostracoda).  The 
dorsal  shield  is  then  replaced  by  a  bivalve  shell, 
hinged  above  and  kept  closed  by  a  transverse  muscle 
just  below  the  mouth;  a  compound  eye  appears  on 
either  side  of  the  primitive  single  ocellus.  A  fourth  pair  of  appendages  arise  behind  the 
mandibles,  and  behind  these  are  found  the  rudiments  of  six  pairs  of  feet.  The  second  pair 
of  antennae  disappear,  while  on  the  first  pair  is  developed  a  sucking  disc,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  the  opening  of  the  cement  gland.  With  succeeding  moults  the  posterior  feet 
increase  in  size,  and  are  used  in  swimming.     The  free-swimming  cypris  stage  is  not  of 


greatly  enlarged. 
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long  duration;  the  animal  attaches  itself  by  the  sucking  disc  on  the  anteiin.-p,  while  the 
ccnieut  gland  pours  out  a  secretion  which  more  firmly  fixes  the  larva.  The  succeeding  ^ 
moults  are  each  accompanied  with  changes  in  structure,  which,  slight  when  considered 
singly,  in  the  aggregate  produce  important  mollifications  in  tJic  furni  of  the  body, 
resulting  at  last  in  the  adult  oomlition. 

Having  now  a  general  idea  of  the  slruclurc  and  growth  of  one  cirriijed  we  may 
})ass  to  a  consideration  of  the  various  forms,  noting  their  differences  from  the  type 
cliosen.  We  may  divide  the  cirripeds  into  four  orders,  Ai'oda,  Aiidominalia,  Kmzo- 
CKPHAI.A,  and  Thoracica,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  lihizocephala,  are 
treated  in  Mr.  Darwin's  masterly  monograjih. 

Order  I.  —  CIRRIPEDIA   APODA. 

This  group  is  i-cpresented  by  the  singular  genus,  Proteolepas  of  Darwin,  which 
leads  a  parasitic  life  upon  one  of  the  higlier  barnacles,  Alepas  coniiUa.  Externally 
it  strongly  reminds  one  of  an  insect  larva  fastened  by  two  threads  (the  antennaj)  to 
the  host.  All  traces  of  the  cirri  are  absent.  The  body  is  composed  of  eleven 
segments,  while  the  mouth  is  suctorial  and  so  jirojects  from  the  rest  of  the  body  as  to 
give  one  the  impression  that  it  constitutes  a  distinct  segment.  Inside  of  this  j^roboscid- 
iform  mouth  are  the  mandibles,  which  serve  not  only  as  a  means  of  cutting  the  skin  of 
the  host,  but  as  hooks  to  anchor  the  parasite  firmly  in  position.  From  the  mouth  can 
be  traced  a  short  oesophagus,  but  all  other  portions  of  the  alimentary  tract  are  absent, 
there  being  no  stomach,  no  intestine,  no  anus.  The  nervous  system  is  also  apparently 
absent,  and  the  whole  cavity  of  the  body  is  occupied  with  the  reproductive  organs.  The 
antenn£e,  however,  possesses  the  same  structure  as  in  the  other  barnacles.  Of  the 
development  of  the  single  known  species,  Proteolepas  bivincta,  nothing  is  known. 

Order   II.  —  CIRRIPEDIA    ABDOMINALIA. 

This  order  is  scarcely  richer  in  species  than  the  preceding,  but  three  forms  belong- 
ing to  distinct  genera  being  known,  Cryptophialus  of  Darwin,  Alcippe  of  Hancock, 
and  Kochlorine  of  Noll.     The  body  has  eleven  segments,  and  three  pairs  of  cirri  are 
present,   but    unlike   all   other   cirripeds  these  are  borne  upon  the 
abdominal  segments.      The  labrum  or  upper  lip  is  very  long  and 
capable  of  independent  movement.     The  lower  end  of  the  oesophagus 
is  armed  with  internal  teetli,  reminding  one  of  the  gizzard  of  the  /''"\ 

cricket;  the  stomach  is  well  developed,  while  the  anus  is  at  the  \ 

end  of  the  last  thoracic  segment,  just  in  front  of  the  cirri.  The  whole 
body  is  enveloped  in  a  tlask-shaped  sac.  It  was  the  study  of  Cryp- 
topldalns  ndnutus  (Fig.  "22),  which  bores  into  the  shells  of  Co^ich- 
olepas  peruviana,  which  first  led  Mr.  Darwin  to  the  study  of  tln' 
cirripeds.  This  form,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  very  small,  the  largest 
being  not  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length.  '  '   a;;,s  ,„,„„,„,, 

While  in  many  gi-oups  of  animals  the  females  of  widely  different 
families  closely  resemble  each  other,  and  we  have  to  resort  to  the  males  for  classificatory 
characters,  in  the  Cirripedia  the  reverse  is  the  case,  for  when  males  exist  they  are  always 
of  an  extremely  rudimentary  character  and  always  live  as  parasites  ujjon  the  females. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  Abdominalia,  where  several  males  are  attached  to  the  mouth 
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of  the  female,  those  of  Cryptophialus  minutus  closely  resembling  those  of  Alcippe,  which 
was  formerly  placed  among  the  Thoracica,  and  showing  far  more  resemblance  to  those 
of  Ihla  and  Scalpellum  than  do  the  females. 

But  little  is  known  of  the  embryology  of  this  group.  Alcippe  hatches  as  a  true 
nauplius  and  subsequently  passes  into  the  pupa  state,  closely  resembling  that  of  the 
Thoracica,  while  in  the  other  forms  a  free  nauplius  stage  is  absent.  The  embryo  is  at 
first  oval,  but  soon  two  anterior  processes,  the  rudimentary  antennte,  appear.  The  larva 
next  passes  into  the  free  cypris  stage,  creeping  about  fi-eely  within  the  mantle  of 
the  mother.     The  subsequent  stages  are  not  known. 

The  known  species  of  Abdominalia  have  the  following  distribution  :  Cryptophalius 
comes  from  the  Chonos  Islands,  Southern  Chili ;  Alcippe  from  the  English  coast,  and 
Kochloriiie  from  the  Mediterranean. 


OitDER   III.  — CIRRIPEDIA    RHIZOCEPHALA. 

These  degraded  Cirripeds,  in  their  adult  condition,  live  as  external  parasites  upon 
the  abdomen  of  the  higher  Crustacea,  and  by  degeneration  have  so  completely  lost 
every  trace  of  an  articulate  structure  that  were  we  ignorant  of  their  development,  their 
affinities  with  the  Crustacea  would  not  be  suspected.  In  shape  they  are  sack-like,  more 
or  less  modified  in  form  by  pressure  between  the  thorax  and  abdomen  of  the  host. 
From  one  side  arises  a  tubular  process  which  penetrates  the  host  and  frequently  divides 
up  into  numerous  root-like  branches.  This  tube  is  in  reality  the  mouth,  and  through  it 
the  juices  of  the  crab  pass  into  the  body  of  the  parasite.  Nearly  opposite  the  mouth 
is  an  opening  through  which  the  eggs  pass  out.  The  whole  body  is  enclosed  in  a 
thick  muscular  mantle,  which  is  never  calcified.  The  internal  organs  are  principally 
reproductive,  the  animals  being  hermajjhroditic,  while  the  digestive  organs  are  fre- 
quently entirely  absent.     No  traces  of  a  nervous  system  have  as  yet  been  found. 

When  we  study  the  embryology  of  the  group  we  recognize 
at  once  its  affinities.  .From  the  egg  there  hatches  a  nauplius 
resembling  that  of  the  true  barnacle  in  having  frontal  horns, 
while  the  hinder  end  of  the  body  ends  in  two  points  and  the 
mouth  and  alimentary  canal  are  wanting.  After  several  moults 
the  cypris  stage  is  reached  and  the  larva  after  swimming  freely 
for  a  while  attaches  itself  to  the  abdomen  of  some  crab,  and 
there  undergoes  the  retrograde  metamorphosis  which  results  in 
the  degraded  adult.  The  Rhizocephala  are  usually  regarded 
;  si/owing'rott/iiite  ^^^  the  lowcst  of  the  Crustacca,  but  Kossmann,  whose  account  we 
mouth -parts.      En-      ^,.g  following,  places  them  as  they  are  here  classified. 

Six  genera  and  about  forty  species  of  Rhizocephala  have 
been  described,  but  the  distinctions  between  the  various  forms  frequently  seem  unim- 
portant, and  the  characteristic  which  is  most  emphasized  in  the  diagnoses 
is  the  host,  it  being  assumed  that  the  parasites  of  different  species  of 
crabs  must  of  necessity  be  distinct.  Several  forms  occur  in  North 
American  waters,  but  they  have  not  been  studied.  "We  figure  two 
species:  Peltor/aster  paguri  (Fig.  23),  which,  as  its  name  indicates, 
is  parasitic  upon  the  hermit  crabs,  and  Lernceodiscxcs  porcellance  (Fig.  ' 
24),  as  attached  to  the  abdomen  of  a  porcelain  crab.  The  roots,  which  fig.  24.  —  Lemma- 
are  well  shown  in  the  former  figure,  are  said  to  have  the  power  of  growth    naturai'size.  "'"*' 


Fig.  23.  —Peltnrii 
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whon  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  Fritz  >Iiillcr  says  that  a  ])arasitic  isopod 
frequently  eats  the  body  of  the  root  barnaelo  and  then  settles  down  and  draws  his 
nourislnnent  through  tlie  roots,  whieh  under  this  stimulus  continue  tlieir  growtii.  The 
effect  of  the  root  barnacles  upon  their  host  is  to  entirely  prevent  the  normal  action  of 
tin'  reiiroductive  organs. 


OuuER    IV.  — CIRRIPEDIA   THORACICA. 

These  forms  agree,  in  having  six  thoracic  segments,  usually  bearing  six  pairs  of 
a]ipendages,  the  abdomen  being  absent  or  rudimentary,  the 
body  envelojjcd  in  a  carapax,  which  is  frequently  stiffened  by 
a  deposit  of  salts  of  lime,  and  are  either  sessile  or  mounted  on  a 
fleshy  stalk  or  j)eduncle.  Tliis  order  embraces  the  great  majority 
of  forms  and  is  readily  divided  into  three  families :  the  Lepadidfe, 
VerrucidiB,  and  Balanida. 

Family  Lepadid^.  —  These  Barnacles  are  characterized  by 
the  possession  of  a  fleshy  stalk  or  peduncle  which  in  some  is 
very  short,  in  others  sometimes  over  a  foot  in  length.  The 
capitulum  is  always  flattened  and  the  two  sides  are  drawn  to- 
gether by  a  single  transverse  muscle.  The  general  characters 
of  the  family  have  already  been  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  account  of  Lepas  fascicularis,  and  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  Most  of  the  Lepadida  are  attached  only  by  the  tip  of  the 
peduncle,  the  rest  of  the  body  hanging  freely  in  the  water,  but 
in  the  genus  lAthotrya  a  different  habit  is  noticed.  The 
species  of  this  genus,  which  are  mostly  tropical,  bore  holes  in 
shells,  corals,  or  calcareous  rocks,  in  which  they  live.  These 
holes  are  excavated  by  horny  spines  and  calcified  beads  upon  | 
the  extremity  of  the  peduncle,  and  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes 
the  boring  is  simply  a  mechanical  action.  One  species,  L. 
dorsalis,  inhabits  the  Carribean  region,  the  rest  living  in  the 
eastern  seas. 

Pollicijies  seems  to  be  the  most  generalized  type  of  Barna- 
cles, a  fact  which  is  in  full  accord  with  its  geological  history,  it 
being  the  oldest  genus.  The  calcareous  valves  are  very  numer- 
ous, varying  in  number  from  eighteen  to  over  one  hundred. 
Two  species  occur  on  the  western  coast  of  our  continent, 
P.  polymerus  being  the  common  California  form.  Of  Ibla 
and  Scalpellum  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  in 
connection  with  the  reproduction  of  the  Barnacles.  A  single 
species  of  Scaljiellutn,  S.  Stromei,  has  been  found  in  the  deep 
waters  off  the  New  England  coast.  There  are  several  genera 
of  Lepadidae  in  which  the  calcareous  valves  of  the  capitulum 
are  very  small  or  wanting,  of  which  we  can  only  mention  Coiv- 
choderma  aiirita,  which  has  two  tubular  earlike  appendages 
on  the  capitulum,  which  ]iossibly  are  of  use  in  respiration, 
while  the  more  common  C  virgata  is  without  such  a])pend- 
ages.     The  specimen  figured  (Fig.  25)  is  attached  to  a  Penella, 


IG.  25.  —  A  Barnacle,  Con- 
choderma  firfla/«, attached 
toa  sea  pen,  I'enelta  filota, 
which  in  turn  was  parasitic 
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one  of  the  siphonostomous  Crustacea  (to  be  referred  to  further  on),  which  in  turn  was 
parasitic  upon  the  large  sunfish,  3Iola  rotundata.  Lepas,  the  typical  genus  of  this 
family,  is  almost  invariably  attached  to  floating  objects,  and,  hanging  down  in  the 
water,  sometimes  reaches  a  length  (in  L.  anatifera,  Fig.  26)  of  sixteen  inches.  These 
are  the  most  common  forms  in  collections,  and  the  species  have  a  world-wide  distri- 
bution. 


Family  Verkucid.e.  —  This  family,  containing  but  the  single  genus  Verruca, 
closely  resembles  the  next  in  being  sessile,  but  differs  in  having  a  very  symmetrical 
shell,  and  the  valves  closely  resemble  tliosc  of  the  Lepadidre. 


Family  BalaniDjE. — The  acorn  barnacles  are  the  most  numerous  in  species  and 
specimens,  and  we  may  take  the  common  form  of  the  Northern  Seas,  Balanus  balarv- 
aides,  as  our  type.  This  species,  which  is  found  encrusting  rocks  and  piles  between 
tide-marks,  in  form  is  a  white  calcareous  pyi-amid,  made  of  six  immovably-united 
pieces,  forming  an  irregular  oval  ring  with  the  centre  filled  with  four  movable  valves, 
between  which  the  animal  protrudes  the  cirri.  Inside  of  the  shell  we  find  the  animal 
closely  resembling  that  part  of  a  Lepas  which  is  embraced  within  the  capitulum,  but 
with  an  additional  muscle  for  pulling  down  the  occludent  valves  and  thus  more  com- 
pletely protecting  it.     Balanus  2)slttacics,  is  the  largest  sjiecies,  sometimes  reaching  a 
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lcng;tli  of  nine  inclios,  mid  in  oiu'  <-;isc  iIir'c  mihI  <irii'-li:ilt' 
sidered,  botli  by  the  natives  of  the  west  coast  of  Sout 
who  have  eaten  it,  a  delicious  article  of  food. 

Chclonobia  is  a  tiattened  form  which  is  usually  found  at  I 
Crustacea  in  tropical  seas,  the  tortoise-shell  turtle  almost  invaii 
attached  to  his  carapax.  Coronula, 
with  its  three  species,  diademia  (Fig. 
27),  regina,  and  balcenaris,  always 
occurs  imbedded  in  the  skin  of  whales, 
a  habitat  which  is  shared  by  Tuhicln- 
ella,  while  Xenobalanus  affects  the 
shell  of  Tortoises  and  skin  of  Black- 
fish. 

Of   the  Cirripeds   the  Thoracica 
alone  have  been  found  fossil.     The 

Lepadidfe    appeared    first,   Po/h'cijHS,  fig.  27.-ri'ro)ii((a</ia</,mi<i,  ouc-tl.ir,l  n;.tiir:ilsize. 

the  oldest  genus,  appearing   in    the 

Lias,  while  the  family  attained  its  culmination  in  the  Cretaceous  Period.  Verruca 
appears  in  the  Cretaceous,  while  the  Ralanidii'  belong  to  the  Tertiary  and  Recent  times, 
Balamts  occurring  in  the  Eocene  of  Europe  and  America.  Blany  s]3ecies  have  been 
described  by  Lea,  Conrad,  Morton,  Holmes,  and  others  from  American  .strata,  but  from 
the  fact  that  the  opercular  valves  are  usually  wanting,  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  rec- 
ognize the  affinities  of  the  species  mentioned.  The  geological  history,  the  structure, 
and  the  development  as  far  as  known  all  ])oint  to  the  idea  that  Pollicipes  is  the  ances- 
tral form  of  the  Thoracica,  and  from  it  have  developed  on  one  side  the  rest  of  the 
Lepadidfe,  and  on  the  other  the  sessile  Balanid;e  and  Verrucidae. 

J.    S.    KiNGSI.EY. 
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Sub-Class  II.  —  Entomostkaca. 

Between  the  Cirripedia,  or  barnacles,  which  we  have  just  left,  and  the  Podoph- 
thalmia,  or  stalk-eyed  crustaceans,  there  are  placed,  in  all  systematic  treatises,  a  large 
number  of  Crustacea,  mostly  of  minute  size,  the  large  majority  of  them  being  so  small 
as  to  i-equire  the  compound  microscope  in  their  study.  Beyond  the  fact  that  they 
occupy  the  intermediate  position  just  mentioned,  authorities  do  not  completely  agree 
in  their  classification.  But  this  difference  of  opinion  arises  chiefly  from  the  fact  that 
some  consider  the  divisions  Cladocera,  Copepoda,  etc.,  as  sub-classes  equivalent  in  rank 
to  the  Cirripedia  and  Podophthalmia,  while  others  regard  these  groups  as  only  of 
ordinal  value,  —  a  view  which  we  are  inclined  to  adopt. 

In  the  Entomostraca  the  abdomen  is  almost  always  devoid  of  appendages,  and, 
further,  is  frequently  itself  reduced  to  a  mere  rudiment.  But  three  pairs  of  morpho- 
logical limbs  function  as  mouth-parts,  while  the  true  limbs  show  an  almost  endlessly 
varied  series  of  form,  and  the  variations  in  number  are  nearly  as  great,  all  being  lacking 
in  the  adults  of  some  parasitic  forms,  while  in  some  of  the  Phyllopoda  the  number 
of  appendages  exceeds  sixty.  Some  of  the  Entomostraca  have  specialized  respiratory 
organs,  in  others  all  traces  of  organs  of  circulation  and  respiration  are  wanting.  The 
Entomostraca  almost  always  hatch  from  the  egg  as  nauplii.  Beyond  these  few  points 
it  is  difficult  to  go ;  for  there  is  so  much  variation  in  the  different  orders  and  indi- 
viduals that  but  few  statements  will  apply  to  the  sub-class  as  a  whole. 

From  an  economic  standpoint  the  Entomostraca  are  important  only  as  they 
indirectly  affect  human  interests  by  furnishing  food  for  fishes,  or,  by  the  parasitic 
habits  of  some  forms,  tending  to  injure  the  quality  and  growth,  or  even  destroy  the 
life  of  this  valuable  source  of  food.  The  larger  forms  are  somewhat  rare,  compara- 
tively speaking ;  but  the  smaller  forms,  especially  in  the  ocean,  exist  in  unnumbered 
millions.  No  one  who  has  never  drawn  a  surface  net  in  some  sheltered  bay  has  any 
idea  of  the  myriads  of  Entomostraca  in  the  sea;  and  should  this  "surface  skimming" 
be  performed  on  a  still  night,  the  phosphorescence  adds  not  a  little  to  the  interest  of 
the  occasion.  While  in  tropical  seas  large  numbers  of  animals  produce  this  light, 
on  the  New-England  coast  the  greater  part  is  the  result  of  the  Entomostraca,  though 
jelly-fishes  and  Infusoria  furnish  their  share. 

In  the  succeeding  account  each  order  of  Entomosti-aca  is  mentioned,  but  only  the 
most  important  families  are  enumerated. 

Order   L  — COPEPODA. 

This  order  embraces  many  of  our  commonest  fresh-water  Entomostraca,  as  well  as 
very  numerous  salt-water  forms.  In  number  of  species,  and  in  economic  importance 
as  well,  it  stands  first.  In  range  of  habitat,  and  in  reproductive  power,  the  group 
surpasses  all  others  among  the  Crustacea.  The  animals  are  mostly  small,  but  are 
very  active;  better  fitted  for  locomotion  and  for  a  predatory  life  than  are  the 
Cladocera,  and  so  find  all  waters  and  all  localities  suited  to  one  or  more  of  their  many 
species. 


ENTOMOSTHACA. 


Turning  to  the  technical  characters,  we  have  to  note  that  the  anterior  segments 
of  the  body  are  covered  with  a  carapax ;  the  feet  are  few  in  number,  not  exceeding 
five  pairs ;  a  single  eye  is  present,  and  the  segments 
of  the  body  are  well  marked.  Like  most  of  the  En- 
tomostraca,  the  Copepoda  hatch  from  the  egg  in  the 
nauplius  stage,  from  which  the  growth  to  the  adult  is 
gradual,  no  startling  metamorphoses  being  introduced 
with  the  moults. 

Of  all  the  Co]U'poda  none  is  mure  widely  dis- 
tributed or  better  known  than  C'l/clops,  the  type 
of  the  family  Cyci.opid.e.  It  is  found  in  ponds 
and  slow  streams  all  over  the  world,  and  is  the 
most  common  crustacean  inhabitant  of  our  drink- 
ing-water. 

It  has  a  body  of  a  long-oval  or  pear  shajjc,  with 
a  large  anterior  shield,  to  which  succeed  four  large  seg- 
ments, followed  in  turn  by  four  smaller  joints,  forming 
a  tail,  which  is  terminated  by  two  projections  armed 
with  bristles. 

In  front  of  the  animal  appears  the  small  com- 
pound eye,  the  primitive  crustacean  eye,  which  is 
found  in  a  rudimentary  form  in  so  many  of  the  higher 
members  of  the  Crustacea,  where  it  has  been  func- 
tionally replaced  by  a  larger  and  more  perfect  com- 
pound eye.  The  reten- 
tion   of    this    relatively 

im])erfect  sense-organ  as  the  only  organ  of  sight  is  one 
among  several  features  which  mark  this  as  one  of  the 
most  primitive  groups  of  Crustacea. 

The  large,  straight  intestine,  usually  filled  with  food 
and  kept  in  constant  motion,  occupies  most  of  the  body 
cavity.  By  its  churning  action  it  keeps  the  blood  in 
motion,  and  thus  fills  the  place  of  a  heart,  —  an  organ 
wanting  in  this  genus,  though  present  in  other  Copepoda. 
At  the  proper  season  the  large  ovary  may  also  be  seen, 
and  often  numerous  fat  globules,  sometimes  aggregated 
into  large  masses. 

Of  the  apjiendages  the  antennules  are  functionally 
the  most  important.  They  are  long,  stout,  many-jointed, 
and  serve  as  most  vigorous  organs  of  locomotion.  The 
antennae  are  much  smaller,  and  the  mouth  parts,  man- 
dibles, and  pairs  of  maxilla;  are  fitted  for  biting.  There 
are  four  pairs  of  large,  two-branched  legs,  wliich  are  used 
in  swimming. 

These   Co])ei)oda  have  varidus   methods  of   locomo- 
tion.    Most  frequently  they  ])ly  their  antennules  like  a 
Pio.  29.  -  cyciopa  canthocarpoides.    pair  of  oars,  and  assist  their  progress  by  strokes  of  the 
3:crrapax.''^..ofiIlc:  "'  °'"'^"°''    tall,  using  it  as  a  sort  of  sculling  oar.    The  exact  style  of 
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motion  depends  upon  the  size  of  tlie  antennules.  In  Cyclops  they  are  of  moderate  size, 
and  are  actively  used  in  swimming,  tliough  the  tail  is  employed  for  sudden  leaps,  and 
often  aids  ordinary  progress.     In  the  Calanid.e  the  antennulfe  are  very  long  —  often 


^Sw**.*#^**^^^^^^*^^^*^^- 


Fio.  30.  —  Calanus  pavo. 

longer  than  the  animals  —  and  moved  by  muscles  of  corresponding  strength.  Single 
strokes  propel  the  animal  to  a  considerable  distance.  This  power,  and  the  relatively 
large  size  of  these  members  of  the  Copepoda,  give  a  sort  of  dignity  to  their  movements. 
They  remain  quietly  at  rest  for  some  minutes,  flapping  the  wing  of  the  maxilla  in  order 
to  keep  up  a  current  of  water  for  respiration,  and  perhaps  to 
bring  small  bits  of  food  to  the  mouth ;  then  suddenly  dart  a 
little  way,  probably  to  seize  some  victim,  and  then  return  once 
more  to  rest.  Their  vigor  is  well  seen  on  trying  to  catch 
one  with  the  dipping-tube.  As  soon  as  the  animal  feels  the 
rush  of  ascending  water  it  darts  off  with  a  single  powerful 
stroke  of  the  antennules,  and  so  escapes  repeated  attempts  at 
capture. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  series  from  Calanus,  so  far  as  re- 
gards locomotion,  stands  Canthocamptus,  a  member  of  the 
family  Hahpactid^  (Fig-  31),  whose  antennules  are  very 
short,  and  their  action  aided  by  a  constant  wiggling  of  the 
body  in  locomotion  making  their  motion  almost  worm-like. 

Cyclops,  both  in  structure  and  habits,  stands  between  these 
extremes.  It  is  usually  found,  like  Calanus,  in  the  free  water, 
though,  like  Ca?Uhocamptus,  it  may  burrow  in  among  weeds 
and  vegetable  debris.  Often  it  lies  suspended  in  the  water, 
at  rest  save  for  the  fluttering  of  the  maxilla,  or  it  may  rest  by 
clinging  to  some  support.  It  may  move  slowly  and  steadily 
by  rapid  strokes  of  its  thoracic  feet,  or  dart  an  inch  or  more 
by  sudden  strokes  of  its  antennules.  These  movements  seem  to  catch  the  prey, 
which  consists  of  rotifers.  Infusoria,  other  Crustacea,  in  short,  any  animal  not  too  large 
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or  too  ac'fivo  to  oscai)C  its  attack.  Tlie  intcstiiR'  is  often  tilled  witli  vegetable  iiiatlcr, 
l)iit  tliis  apiH-ais  to  he  eaten  mainly  if  not  wholly  for  the  sake  of  the  animals  it  contains. 
The  cclhildsc  seems  to  be  unchanged  by  the  intestinal  juices  of  the  animal.  It  not 
only  cats  thist'  minute  creatures  in  the  mass,  but  can  single  out  and  hunt  down  its 
l)rcy.  An  interesting  study  may  be  made  of  a  Cyclops  placed  in  a  glass  containing,  say, 
Paramcecia.  The  Copcjiod  may  hurry  about,  darting  from  spot  to  spot,  surprising 
its  prey,  or  it  may  stealthily  swim  about  by  means  of  its  thoracic  feet,  and  so  creep  u]» 
within  reach  of  its  food.  For  minutes  together  it  will  remain  at  rest,  until  the  smaller 
animals  are  collected  about  it,  then  jwunces  upon  one  and  quietly  devours  it,  and  looks 
for  new  i)rey.  But  it  docs  not  depend  solely  on  hunting.  It  will,  especially  in  confine- 
ment, burrow  in  decaying  vegetable  matter,  and  there  seek  its  food;  and  a  decaying 
animal  is  always  haunted  by  these  Crustacea,  though  probably  more  for  the  Protozoa 
collected  about  it  than  for  the  decaying  flesh  itself,  although  that  may  be  eaten. 

The  development  of  Cyclops  and  its  allies  shows  their  primitive  nature,  indicated 
also  by  their  eye,  carapax,  segmentation,  and  appendages.  They  hatch  from  the  egg, 
as  a  nuuplius,  a  tiny  creature  with  oval,  unsegmented  body,  a  straight  intestine,  a 
median  eye,  like  that  of  the  adult  Cyclops,  and  three  pairs  of  locomotor  appendages 
representing  respectively  the  antennulae,  antennse,  and  mandibles  of  the  adult.  This 
larval  form  is  of  great  interest  because  of  its  constant  recurrence  among  the  Crustacea. 
No  equal  group  in  the  animal  kingdom  combines  so  great  diversity  of  form  with  unity 
of  fundamental  structure  and  development  as  does  the  class  of  Crustacea.  The 
nauplius  larva  is  one  of  the  great  bonds  of  union  in  the  class.  Barnacles,  Cladocera, 
Copepoda,  prawns,  and  many  other  diverse  forms  have  the  egg  at  this  stage,  and  in 
other  groups  it  is  clearly  indicated  as  a  stage  in  the  development  of  the  egg. 

The  changes  in  passing  from  nauplius  to  adult  in  the  Cyclops  are  of  the  simplest 
character.  New  segments  and  appendages  are  added  to  the  rear  of  the  nauplius,  and 
their  front  appendages  are  modified  to  serve  their  permanent  uses.  These  changes  are 
effected  by  very  numerous  moultiugs. 

Small  as  the  Copepoda  are  individually,  they  are  of  no  little  economic  importance. 
This  importance  they  reach  through  their  enormous  rejiroductive  powers.  An  old 
Cyclops  may  produce  forty  or  fifty  eggs  at  once,  and  may  give  birth  to  eight  or  ten 
broods  of  children,  living  five  to  six  months.  As  the  young  begin  to  reproduce  at  an 
early  age,  the  rate  of  multiplication  is  astonishing.  The  drsccndants  of  one  Cyclops 
may  number,  in  one  year,  nearly  4,500,000,000,  or  more  lli;iii  tlncc  times  the  total 
population  of  the  earth;  provided  that  all  the  young  rearhcd  matiirity,  and  produced 
the  full  number  of  offspring. 

These  animals  thus  appear  in  immense  numbers,  and  their  multitude  compensating 
for  their  small  size,  they  are  of  great  value  as  a  fish-food.  They  form  the  main  food 
of  most  of  our  fresh-water  fishes  while  young;  and  some  adult  forms,  like  the Coreyoni, 
feed  mainly  on  them.  The  shiners,  too,  which  serve  as  food  for  so  many  larger  fish, 
derive  much  of  their  nourishment  from  these  Crustacea.  Insect  larva-,  too,  find  them 
an  important  item  in  the  bill  of  fare. 

In  the  sea  the  Copepoda  ai-e  of  still  greater  importance.  Hundreds  of  square  miles 
of  water  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  have  been  seen  colored  red  by  these  innumerable 
swarms.  At  such  times  the  fish  gather  in  great  numbers  to  feed  on  the  Crustacea ; 
and  even  whales  find  abundant  nutriment  from  these  tiny  creatures,  whose  numbers 
more  than  make  up  for  their  minuteness.  Whalers  are  sometimes  warned  of  the  prob- 
able presence  of  their  game  by  the  appearance  of  these  swarms  of  Crustacea. 
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A  connection  still  more  important  exists  between  these  Crustacea  and  the  herring 
and  mackerel  iishery  of  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Norway.  The  appearance  of  these 
fish  on  the  coasts  has  been  found  to  accompany  the  presence  of  innumerable  multitudes 
of  the  Calanus  and  other  genera  of  these  Copepoda.  No  other  order  of  Crustacea  can 
therefore  compare  in  economic  importance  with  this.  Tlie  smallest  pools  and  ditches 
swarm  with  them.  Wherever  life  may  find  a  lodging  in  the  water  there  they  are 
found,  ready  to  become  the  prey  of  all  higher  animals ;  ready,  too,  by  their  surprising 
rapidity  of  reproduction  to  keep  their  number  full.  Without  them  the  life  of  the 
fresh-water  fishes  would  be  almost  impossible  ;  and,  lacking  their  innumerable  swarms, 
the  schools  of  herrings  and  other  sea-fish  would  hardly  be  able  to  exist. 

A  few  forms  of  this  group  demand  special  notice  in  addition  to  those  already 
named. 

One  of  the  marine  genera,  Sapphirina^  belonging  to  the  Coryc^idjs,  is  among  the 
most  beautiful  of  animals.  It  is  large,  — nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long,  ■ — and  is  broad  and  flat  in  shape.  Below  the  transparent  cuticle 
it  jjossesses  a  layer  of  cells  from  which  it  gives  off  flashes  of  light. 
This  power  it  shares  with  numerous  other  animals,  surpassing  them 
in  the  brilliancy  of  the  light,  and  in  the  variety  of  the  colors.  While 
most  such  animals  shine  by  night,  Sapphirina  shines  by  day.  As 
one  looks  into  the  calm  sea  he  may  catch  sight  of  brilliant  flashes 
of  color  in  the  water  beneath  him,  —  purple,  sapphire  blue,  gold,  or 
green,  or  other  hues.  The  brilliancy  may  also  vary  from  the  softest 
to  the  intensest  and  most  vivid  tint.  Imagine  a  diamond  shining 
with  its  own  light,  and  flashing  all  colors  at  will,  and  one  may  get 
a  faint  conception  of  this  jewel  of  the  sea.  Like  so  much  of  the 
beauty  of  the  living  world,  this  power  of  light-emission  is  connected 
.  with  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  sexes,  and  is  possessed  by  the 
males  alone. 
The  families  of  Copepoda  are  some  twelve  in  number,  and  embrace  a  total  of  about 
four  hundred  species,  as  at  present  known.  But  the  field  is  far  from  exhausted. 
Almost  nothing  is  known  of  any  except  the  European  species.  The  American  forms 
have  scarcely  been  touched,  while  of  the  rest  of  the  world  the  Copepoda  are  an 
unknown  quantity.  No  field  to-day  will  afford  the  investigator  more  novelties  than 
this  group  of  Copepoda. 

Order  II.  — SIPHONOSTOMATA. 

By  far  the  greater  majority  of  parasitic  animals  belong  to  the  Arthropoda.  Land 
animals  are  infected  with  parasitic  insects,  and  the  aquatic  vertebrates  are  abundantly 
supplied  with  guests  and  parasites  from  the  class  of  Crustacea. 

The  parasitic  Crustacea,  like  the  insects,  mainly  belong  to  one  order.  A  few 
parasites  are  known  among  the  barnacles,  and  a  few  scattered  forms  from  other 
groujjs ;  but  the  Siphonostomata  are  all  parasites,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  and 
the  group  contains  very  numerous  foi-ms  of  these  unbidden  guests. 

The  grades  of  parasitism  in  the  order  are  very  various.  Some  species  are  commensals, 
living  in  digestive  tract  or  gill-sac,  but  feeding  only  on  the  food  of  the  host,  not  on  his 
tissues.  Others,  though  true  parasites,  are  locomotive,  attaching  themselves  to  their 
prey  and  sucking  his  blood,  but  not  permanently  residing  upon  him.     Others  still  are 
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more  permanent  ictoparasites ;  still  others  arc  endoparasites,  living  imbedded  in  the 
body-cavity  or  tissues  of  the  host,  and  living  on  his  blood  and  lymph.  Such  forms 
are  often  distorted  in  growth  far  from  the  ordinary  crustacean  type. 
Nothing  can  remind  one  less  of  a  crab,  or  the  nearest  allies  of  the 
Siphonostomata,  the  Copepoda,  than  the  misshapen  forms  of  the 
Lernmocera  or  Hoetnobaphes.  Other  forms  are  less  widely  sepa- 
rated from  the  usual  type  of  Crustacea,  and  remind  one  of  dis- 
torted and  ill-shaped  monstrosities ;  while  the  temporary  parasites 
are  possessed  of  well-developed  appendages,  and  in  all  respects 
conform  to  the  usual  type.  We  have,  then,  all  grades  of  struc- 
ture, all  the  modifications  which  can  be  induced  by  a  par.isitism  liere 
displayed  on  a  scale,  and  with  a  completeness  which  no  other 
group  in  the  animal  kingdom  affords.  The  parasitic  insects  are 
too  little  altered  in  structure,  the  parasitic  worms  are  all  too  pro- 
foundly modified  to  give  the  range  of  this  order.  Again,  develop- 
ment here  shows  the  connection  of  the  various  forms.  However 
unlike  the  crustacean  form  the  adult  may  be,  the  larva  always 
belongs  to  the  nauplius  tj^pe,  and  thus  indicates  the  real  affinities 
of  its  parents. 

The  hosts  of  these  parasites  are  as  various   as  their   forms. 
Fishes  of  all  kinds,  whales,  mollusks,  worms,  and  ascidians  are  all 
provided  with  these  guests.     As  on  land  almost  every  species  of 
bird  or   mammal   has   its  own   parasitic  insects,  so  in  the  water 
almost  every  species  of  fish  or  larger  invertebrate  has  its  para- 
sitic Siphonostomata.    Numerous  varieties  of  parasites  often  infest 
a  single  host.     The  haddock,  for  instance,  has  more  than  a  dozen 
kinds  of  parasites,  some  attached  to  the  skin,  others  to  the  fins, 
others  still  to  the  gills,  or  to  the  skin  of  the  mouth,  or  imbedded 
in  the  muscles.     Other  fishes  have  nearly  as  many  forms ;  and     '  '      'ftrox™'^ 
careful  study  would,  no  doubt,  vastly  extend  the  number  for  all 
sorts  of  fishes.    They  attach  themselves  to  the  skin  of  worms  or  Crustacea,  —  to  the 
gills  of  the  latter  group,  —  burrow  in  the  flesh  of  sea-snails,  and  suck  the  blood  of  the 
cuttle-fishes.     Some  forms  live  in  the  gill-sac  of  ascidians,  either  as  commensals  or  as 
true  parasites  ;  and,  finalh%  star-fishes,  jelly-fishes,  and  corals  are  not  exempt  from  these 
omnijjresent  pests. 

From  these  parasitic  habits  these  forms  have  acquired  the  vulgar  name  of  "fish- 
lice,"  and  the  order  itself  is  called,  by  some  authors,  Epizoa,  for  obvious  reasons. 
Though  closely  allied  to  the  preceding  order,  and,  in  fact,  by  some  authors  united  with 
it,  the  Siphonostomata  seem  to  be  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  entitled  to  a  distinct  order. 
Forms  like  Caligus  closely  resemble  the  Copepods ;  but  the  more  typical  species  of 
these  parasites  have  undergone  a  most  marvellous  retrogi-ade  metamorphosis,  losing 
almost  everything  which  could  be  used  as  proof  of  their  proper  position  in  any  scheme 
of  classification  were  the  adults,  and  especially  the  females,  studied,  the  larval  stages 
and  the  males  being  ignored. 

We  will  begin  the  series  of  parasites  with  Argtdits,  —  a  temporary  parasite,  living 
on  the  blood-plasma  of  fishes  drawn  from  the  blood-vessels  of  the  gills,  but  capable  of 
Uaving  one  host  for  another,  and  of  maintaining  an  independent  life  for  a  considerable 
time,  living  apart  from  the  host  as  long  as  a  week  or  ten  days  after  it  has  filled  itself 
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with  blood.  Indeed,  if  one  may  judge  from  si)ecimens  kept  in  aquaria,  it  seems  to 
prefer  the  free  life  except  when  hungry.  Argulus  (the  type  of  the  Family  Aegulid^ 
through  which  the  Siphonostomata  are  connected  with  the  Phyllopoda  and  Ostracoda) 
has  alSat  body,  oval  in  outliiie,  with  a  bilobed  abdomen,  four  pairs  of  two-branched 
swimming  legs,  besides  the  antennae  and  mouth-parts.  On  each  side  of  the  mouth  is  a 
large  round  sucker,  by  whose  aid  they  attach  themselves  to  the  skin  and  gills  of  the 
fishes  on  which  they  prey.  They  possess  pointed  mandibles,  through 
wliich  they  obtain  the  blood,  and  have,  besides,  a  median  needle-shaped 
organ,  probably  connected  with  poison-glands,  by  which  they  may 
pierce  the  skin  of  the  host,  and  by  the  poison  stimu- 
late the  flow  of  blood.  There  are  two  large  eyes,  and 
the  antennffi  are  present.  So  highly  organized  an 
animal  —  one  so  well  fitted  for  an  independent  life 
is  hardly  a  true  parasite.  It  is  parasitic  at  times, 
and  when  its  sacculated  intestine  is  filled  with  blood 
may  or  may  not  return  to  a  free  life. 

A  second  group  of  the  Sijihonostomata  contains 
the  Caligid^.  Here  belong  very  numerous  species  of 
fish-lice.  These  have  still  well-developed  appendages, 
but  they  are  fitted  for  clinging  to  the  host  rather  than 
for  swimming,  and  the  forms  of  Caligus  and  allied 
genera  are  sessile  though  capable  of  locomotion.  ^"'' fairTi/wf"™* 
Fia.zi.  —  Pamiar    They  have  a  sucking  proboscis,  which  encloses  the 

'^"*'  mandibles.     They  live,  mainly  attached  to  the  gills  of  various  fishes, 

on  whose  blood  they  live.  They  may  often  be  found  by  separating  the  lamellje  of 
the  gills.  Here  also  belong  the  genera  Pandarus  and  "A%rtsr«,"  which  we  illus- 
trate. The  latter  genus  is  very  doubtful,  the  individuals  being  in  all  probability  the 
males  of  forms  assigned  to  other  genera.  Both  forms  are  parasitic  on 
fishes,  the  individuals  figured  being  attached  to  Atwood's  shark  ( Car- 
charodon  atwoodi). 

In  Dichelesthium  and  its  allies,  which  form  the  family  Dicheles- 
THiiD^,  degradation  is  carried  a  step  further.  The  limbs  are  often 
aborted  so  that  locomotion  is  possible  only  by  bending  the  body.  Their 
habits  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  preceding  group. 

In  the  family  Leen^eid^  (Zernea,  Zernceonema,  PeneUa,  Hmmoh- 
aphes,  and  related  forms)  the  effects  of  parasitism  are  carried  much  fur- 
ther. The  segmentation  of  the  body  is  scarcely  marked, 
the  limbs  are  stumpy  projections,  and  the  head  is  armed 
with  projections  which  aid  in  fixing  the  animal  to  its  host. 
They  are  rather  worm-like  than  crustacean  in  appearance. 
They  live  attached  to  the  skin  or  gills  of  fishes  of  all  kinds, 
or  in  some  of  their  species  buried  in  the  muscles  of  their 
victim.  The  males  are  not  parasitic,  and  are  of  the  usual 
crustacean  form,  and  the  young  are  Cyc/o/js-like.  The 
distorted  form  of  the  adult  female  is  reached  after  the 
parasitic  life  is  begun. 
„     ,„     „  In   the  Leen^opodid^,  the  last  family  we  have  to 

Fig.  36.— iftemo-  .  ,         .  ^  ,       t^.  .  ,     .       ,        „        Fig.  37.  —  Xernre- 

baphes.         mention,  embracnig  Lernceojwda,  Diocus,  and  Anchorella,      onema  radiata. 
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t)ic  degradation  of  form  is  still  further  carried.  Tliese  iiusslia])cn,  distorted  ( 
rt'sciiible  iiotliing  but  tlic  uncanny  figures  of  a  nightmare.  Small  as  they 
arouse  in  the  sj)ectator  an  involuntary  feeling  of  disgust  that 
.such  abortions  should  bo  found  in  the  group  of  animals.  By 
what  law  of  nature  it  follows  that  parasites  should  jiay  for  their 
habits  by  their  loss  of  beauty  and  symmetry  of  form,  it  is  per- 
haps hard  to  say,  but  the  fact  is  undoubted.  Wholly  apart 
from  a  knowledge  of  their  habits,  these  and  most  other  para- 
sitic forms  of  animals  awaken  feelings  of  disgust.  Very  few 
are  even  neutral  ajsthetically  ;  fewer  still  are  even  moderately 
beautiful,  and  those  are  of  the  less  truly  parasitic  forms. 

In  many  of  these  parasitic  Crustacea  the  males  are  much 
smaller  than  the  females,  —  so-called  pigmy-males,  —  and  are  far 
less  numerous.  The  females,  as  is  the  case  in  most  parasites, 
produces  enormous  numbers  of  eggs. 

The  development  for  a  time  is  essentially  similar  to  that 
of  the  preceding  order.  The  eggs  are  carried  in  egg-pouches 
(shown  in  the  figures  of  Dinematoura,  Pandarus,  Haemohaphea^ 
and  Lernceonema),  and  from  them  hatch  true  nauplii.  After 
hatching,  the  young  pursues  a  type  of  development  peculiar  to 
the  family  to  which  it  belongs ;  but  in  all  cases  it  is  the  female 
which  undergoes  the  most  extensive  metamorphosis,  the  males 
diverging  but  little  from  the  normal  crustacean  type. 


Order.  III.  — OSTRACODA. 

As  in  many  another  group  of  minute  animals,  we  have  to 
turn  to  Europe  and  European  forms  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
one  now  before  us,  for  the  reason  that  these  forms  have  been 
almost  entirely  neglected  by  our  own  observers,  who  have  had 
larger,  but  no  more  interesting,  animals  to  study  and  describe. 

The  Ostracoda  are  generally  very  small,  and  have  hard  (and 
frequently  calcified)  bivalve  shells,  which  often  are  so  opaque 
that  only  the  most  indistinct  views  can  be  had  of  the  internal 
structure  without  the  aid  of  the  somewhat  delicate  operation 
of  dissection.  This  bivalve  shell  is  usually  ornamented,  and 
by  the  peculiarity  of  this  ornamentation,  as  well  as  the  structure 
of  the  internal  portions,  are  the  species  recognized.  In  the 
fossil  forms  the  former  group  of  characteristics  alone  can  be 
used.  Some  of  these  markings  are  produced  by  the  attachments 
of  strong  adductor  muscles,  which  pass  from  one  valve  to  the  other,  and  which  by 
then-  contraction  close  the  shell. 

The  shells  of  the  Ostracoda  are  usually  lenticular  or  reniform,  and  frequently  one 
end  is  a  little  larger  than  the  other.  On  removing  one  of  the  valves  the  internal 
structure  can  be  made  out  with  little  difficulty.  Only  seven  pairs  of  ajjpendages  are 
present ;  the  two  pairs  of  antennae  are  large,  extending  beyond  the  valves,  and  with 
their  long  fringes  of  hairs  are  well  adapted  for  purposes  of  locomotion,  in  which  they 
are  the  principal  organs.     The  mandibles  are  strong,  and  the  mandibular  jjalps  are  well 


virgata  (see  also  p.  19). 
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developed.  The  four  remaining  ajipendages  are  one  or  two  maxilte,  and  three  or  four 
ambulatory  limbs.  These  variations  m  number  are  due  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
members  functions  as  a  second  maxilla  in 
some  forms  (e.  g.  Cypris),  while  in  others,  as 
Cy there,  the  same  member  appears  as  one  of 
the  locomotive  series. 

The  various  divisions  of   the  alimentary 
tract  are  not  well  marked.     In  the  anterior 
portion  there  is  a  gastric  mill  slightly  resem- 
bling that  of  the  lobster  and  other  decapods, 
but  more   strongly  recalling  the   somewhat 
similar   structure   in   the   Isopoda.      Behind 
this  mill  arise  a  pair  of  tubes  to  which  has 
been    ascribed    a   hepatic    function.      Some 
forms   are   without  a  heart,  while  in  others 
that  organ  is  short,  and  has  three  apertures. 
^'"a3!\-„t'eSa!-C:T2ison!"f1;iaxf.ii"'r£S:     ^he  nervous  system,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
•'^'■alii^'m'' M°and!bie  ■'^''  ^^""""^  '"'''^  °^  ^^''*'     studied,  consists  of  supra  and  infra-oesophageal 
ganglia,  and  a  chain  of  four  thoracic  ganglia, 
from  which  the  ambulatory  limbs  and  genitalia  are  innervated. 

The  food  may  be  either  animal  or  vegetable,  the  latter  being  taken  as  well  for  the 
animals  entangled  in  it  as  for  the  protoplasm  of  the  plant,  for  the  cellulose  is  here,  as 
elsewhere,  unaffected  by  the  digestive  juices. 

The  complete  protection  afforded  by  the  shell  confers  peculiar  habits  upon  the 
Ostracoda.  They  scramble  about  clumsily  but  rapidly,  when  undisturbed.  Their  heavy 
shells  are  somewhat  of  an  impediment  to  graceful  locomotion,  while  the  small  antennae 
are  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  a  kind  of  wobbling  in  the  gait,  which  sometimes  has 
a  ludicrous  effect.  When  disturbed  they  make  no  attempts  at  resistance  or  escape,  but 
the  feet  and  antennte  are  quickly  drawn  in,  the  valves  close,  and  the  animal,  relying  on 
the  protection  afforded  by  its  hardened  shell,  sinks  to  the  bottom. 

The  Ostracoda  have  about  the  same  value,  in  an  economic  way,  as  any  other  group 
of  Entomostraca,  but  their  eompai-atively  small  size  and  numbers  make  them  less 
important  than  the  Copepoda.  They  seem  able  to  maintain  themselves  when  other 
Crustacea  fail  to  do  so.  At  least  it  frequently  happens  that  they  are  the  sole  crustacean 
inhabitantf.  of  a  small  pool,  and  a  great  number  of  Ostracoda  usually  means  a  paucity 
of  other  forms,  while  other  similarly  situated  puddles  may  support  a  more  varied 
entomostracan  fauna. 

The  living  forms  are  mostly  small,  averaging  about  a  twentieth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
though  a  few  members  of  the  group  are  larger,  reaching  a  length  of  a  quarter  of  an 
inch.  The  fossil  forms  sometimes  acquire  greater  dimensions,  many  being  as  large  as 
a  good-sized  bean,  and  some  even  measuring  three  inches  in  their  greatest  dimensions. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing,  there  is  no  group  among  the  Entomostraca,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Siphonostomata,  which  departs  more  widely  from  the  regular 
crustacean  type  than  does  this  order  of  Ostracoda.  The  bivalve  shell  gives  the  animal 
a  very  molluscan  appearance,  and  the  animals,  especially  the  fossil  forms,  were  long 
referred  to  that  group. 

There  are  six  well-marked  families  in  the  order,  the  first  two  of  which  have  the 
antennae  simple,  the  remaining  four  families  having  them  two-branched. 
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The  first  family  whicli  wc  will  iiuiilinu  is  the  Cvpridid^,  so  called  from  its  most 
prominent  genus  Ci/pris.  Tlit-  family  is  nailily  liistiiiguished  from  the  next  by  having 
two  pairs  of  ambulatory  feet  and  two  j)airs  of  niaxilhe;  the  heart  is  absent,  the  eyes 
simple  (in  Bairdia  they  are  absent).  The  species  are  found  in  both  salt  and  fresh 
water,  and  are  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Cypris  is  a  small  form  scarcely 
exceeding  a  twentieth  of  an  inch  in  length  ;  but,  notwithstanding  its  minuteness,  it  has  a 
highly  creditable  ancestry,  for  forms  usually  referred  to  that  genus  are  found  i^i  the 
Silurian  rocks.  The  animal  swims  by  means  of  its  antennas,  which  are  protruded  from 
the  shell  for  that  purpose,  but  as  frequently  the  same  organs  are  used  in  a  mode  of 
locomotion  best  described  by  the  term  scrambling.  The  antenna)  are  aided  in  the 
latter  method  by  the  hind  legs  and  by  the  abdomen,  which  is  forked  at  the  extremity, 
and  is  used  as  a  lever  to  push  the  animal  forward.  The  smaller  antennjB  have  chiefly 
sensory  functions,  while  a  membranous  portion  of  the  maxilliE  by  a  constant  motion 
keeps  up  a  continual  current  of  water  through  the  valves,  thus  aiding  in  respiration. 
Jiairdia,  another  genus  of  this  family,  extends  back  to  Silurian  times. 

The  family  Cytheridje  likewise  lacks  a  heart ;  the  shell  is  thicker  and  stouter  than 
is  the  case  with  the  Cyprididoe,  while  there  is  but  one  pair  of  maxilloe  and  three  pairs 
of  ambulatory  feet.    About  twenty  genera,  with  numerous  species,  are  known. 

The  four  remaining  families  are  less  important,  and  may  be  dismissed  with  the  mere 
mention  of  their  names :  Halocyprid^,  with  three  genera,  Cypridinid^,  with  nine 
and  PoLY'coPiD.E  and  Cytherellid.e,  with  a  single  genus  in  each. 

The  young  Ostracoda  hatch  from  the  egg  as  a  modified  nauplius  with  three  pairs 
of  appendages,  but  possessing  the  bivalve  shell  of  the  adult. 

Order   IV.  — CLADOCERA. 

This  group  includes  mostly  small  fresh-water  Crustacea,  which  are  enveloped  in 
a  bivalve  shell,  and  which  have  the  antennaa  fitted  for  locomotion.  Few  salt-water 
forms  are  known,  but  almost  every  body  of  fresh  water  supports  its  myriads.  Open 
lakes,  ponds,  the  weedy  margins  of  ponds  and  streams,  marshes,  muddy  bottoms  of 
waters,  and  temporary  pools,  all  have  their  population  largely  made  up  of  members 
of  the  Cladocera,  whose  structure  is  frequently  modified  to  correspond  with  the  habitat. 

We  can  best  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  this  group  by  a  study  of  the 
anatomy  of  Daphnia,  one  of  the  most  common  forms  in  fresh  water. 

Anatomically  Daphnia  is  divided  into  a  head  and  a  body,  the  latter  being  enclosed 
in  a  large  bivalve  shell.  In  the  head  lie  the  brain,  liver-tubules,  and  eye,  the  latter  organ 
with  its  large  body  of  pigment  being  the 
most  conspicuous  structure.  The  eye  is 
freely  movable  by  means  of  three  pairs 
of  muscles,  and  is  connected  with  the 
optic  ganglion  by  numerous  nerves.  To 
the  sides  of  the  head  are  attached  the 
large  two-branched  anteimoe,  from  which 
the  order  gets  it  scientific  name,  the  an- 
tennae being  compared  to  the  branches 
of  a  tree  (xA(i(Jo;,  a  branch,  and  xiQuc,  a 
horn).  The  surface  which  these  antennae  '''''■^f'^^h"i'i^S^''^i.i^^''\:2'^4.t 
present  to  the  water  is  gi-eatly  increased         *"*  p"'"  °^  '®s^- 
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by  tlie  long  plumose  hairs  with  which  they  are  covered.  The  style  of  motion  of  the 
various  species  of  the  Cladocera  largely  depends  ujjon  the  size  and  mode  of  handling 
these  organs.  In  the  Daphnidae,  where  they  are  large,  the  animal  usually  moves  in  a 
somewhat  dignified  manner  by  the  slow  strokes  of  the  antennae;  in  the  Lynceidae, 
where  they  are  small  and  moved  by  powerful  muscles,  the  motion  is  either  a  hm-ried, 
toddling  scramble,  curiously  suggestive  of  indecision,  or,  in  the  smaller  and  more 
active  forms,  it  becomes  a  rapid  and  decisive  darting  about.  Each  genus  is  charac- 
terized by  its  own  style  of  locomotion,  and  the  motion  is  often  varied  with  the  species, 
so  that  the  experienced  observer  can  frequently  identify  the  forms  in  an  aquarium  with 
the  naked  eye,  even  wlien  but  a  fiftieth  or  even  a  hundredth  of  an  inch  in  length. 

Resuming  our  anatomical  account,  the  head  also  bears  the  antennulas,  fringed  with 
sense-hairs.  These  organs  are  brought  down  to  the  edges  of  the  valves,  so  that  they 
may  take  cognizance  of  whatever  passes  into  the  shell  cavity.  The  large  shell  is  but 
an  enormous  development  of  the  integument  of  the  back  of  the  head,  and  consists  of 
two  layers,  between  which  there  is  provision  for  an  extensive  circulation  of  the  blood. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  shell  cavity  serves  as  a  brood  cavity,  while  the  adjacent 
portion  of  the  valves  develops  the  ephippium,  to  be  described  further  on.  The  shell 
is  marked  with  lines  and  dots,  the  pattern  varying  with  the  species. 

The  slender  body  terminates  in  an  abdomen  which  is  bent  forward  and  ends  in  two 
claws,  and  is  further  provided  with  a  row  of  spines  on  each  side.  This  terminal  joint 
is  very  useful  to  the  animal ;  it  keeps  the  valves  free  from  extraneous  matter,  kicking 
out  any  unwelcome  particle  which  may  have  obtained  entrance,  and  serves  as  a 
powerful  lever  in  case  the  animal  be  caught.  To  the  under  side  of  the  body  are 
attached  five  pairs  of  legs,  all  completely  covered  by  the  shell.  These  are  broad,  flat, 
and  leaf-like,  composed  of  several  lobes  and  furnished  with  numerous  hairs.  The 
largest  lobe  of  the  first  four  pairs  is  scoop-shaped,  with  the  convexity  forward,  and 
with  the  outer  edge  thickly  set  with  long  liairs,  which  reach  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
valves.  These  legs  move  together,  backward  and  forward,  and  so  keep  up  a  constant 
current  of  water  through  the  valves,  which  serves  for  respiration,  and  also  brings  the 
food.  The  fifth  pair  of  legs  is  of  a  different  shape,  and  is  attached  to  each  other 
along  the  middle  line,  and  flap  like  a  pair  of  wings,  but  in  reverse  direction  to  the  other 
legs.     The  use  of  this   arrangement  will   appear  when  the  mouth-parts  have  been 


The  mouth  lies  just  within  the  edge  of  the  valves.  It  is  guarded  below  by  the 
long,  tongue-shaped  lower  lip,  which  is  normally  pressed  up  against  the  lower  side  of 
the  body.  Here  are  the  two  mandibles,  whose  grinding  surfaces  are  rubbed  together 
to  triturate  the  food.  Just  behind  them  are  a  pair  of  maxilla?,  short,  hand-shaped 
organs,  which  serve  to  thrust  the  food  between  the  mandibles. 

The  mode  of  obtaining  the  food  is  as  follows :  The  first  four  pairs  of  legs  flap 
vigorously,  and  propel  a  current  of  water  through  the  shell  cavity  from  front  to  rear. 
Just  at  the  edge  of  the  valves  lie  the  small  antennae,  which  take  notice  of  any  large  or 
unwelcome  particle.  When  such  an  intruder  is  perceived,  the  valves  close  and  the 
motion  of  the  legs  stops.  The  fifth  pair  of  legs,  working  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
of  the  others,  crentes  a  sort  of  whirl  in  the  water,  and  directs  a  current  upward,  which 
passes  between  the  legs  forward  to  the  mouth.  The  particles  of  food  are  thus  stored 
up  in  this  space  until  the  mouth  is  ready  for  them,  when  the  lower  lip  is  depressed,  the 
mouth  opens,  and  the  maxillae  push  a  quantity  of  food  between  the  mandibles.  In  a  good 
locality  a  large  amount  of  food  will  be  seen  as  a  dark  mass  between  the  legs  awaiting 
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its  turn  to  be  eaten.  These  creatures  are  omnivorous.  Infusoria,  rotifers,  eggs,  and 
embryos  of  small  animals,  diatoms  and  other  algiB,  vegetable  debris  of  all  kinds  are 
acoc|itable.  The  sole 
condition  is  that  the 
food  .shall  not  be  too 
large  to  enter  into  the 
cavity  of  the  shell.  The  "* 
animals  are  not  without  ^^,^ 
taste,  as  may  be  seen  by 
feeding  them  with  car- 
mine. At  first  your 
Dajihnid  seems  to  re- 
joice in  the  abundant 
food-supply,  flajis  its  legs 
vigorously,  and  accumu- 
lates a  mighty  supply 
between  them ;  but  as 
soon  as  it  has  tasted 
the  unaccustomed  viand 
its  mood  changes.  It 
works  its  oesophagus 
backward,  reverses  the 
action  of  its  jaws,  spits 
out  the  food,  and  with 
the  terminal  claws  on 
the  tail  carefully  scrapes 
out  and  kicks  from  the 
shell  ca^'ity  the  carmine, 
and  even  cleans  out  its 
mouth  with  the  same  implements;  then  sulks  and  refuses  to  draw  in  a  current  of 
water  laden  with  such  particles. 

The  Cladocera  have  an  extraordinarily  great  power  of  reproduction.  All  through 
the  summer  they  produce  brood  after  brood  of  "  summer-eggs,"  which  are  simply  buds 
detached  while  still  in  the  condition  of  a  single  cell,  and  resembling  eggs  in  all 
external  particulars.  They  develop,  however,  without  fertilization,  while  the  true 
egg  will  not  do  so.  These  buds  or  summer-eggs  are  carried  in  a  brood  chamber 
foiTTied  by  the  dorsal  part  of  the  valves.  This  varies  greatly  in  size  and  shape  in 
different  genera.  In  the  Lynceidae  it  is  small  and  imperfectly  closed,  and  i-arely  con- 
tains more  than  two  large  eggs.  In  the  Daphnias  there  are  often  a  dozen  or  more 
e2;gs, ; —  sometimes  as  many  as  forty  or  fifty,  —  which  are  enclosed  in  a  much  more 
jierfectly  closed  brood  chamber,  and  nourished  by  fluids  excreted  by  the  mother  into 
this  cavity.  The  young  develop  directly,  without  metamorphosis,  and  hatch  in  the 
form  of  the  parent.  They  remain  for  a  day  or  two  in  the  cavity  after  hatching,  while 
the  shell  hardens  and  the  muscles  gain  strength.  They  are  at  this  time  quite  active, 
and  cause  much  trouble  to  the  parent  in  keeping  the  numerous  brood  in  the  cavity. 
Some  lively  young  one  must  always  be  kicked  back  —  being  too  hasty  in  his  attempts 
to  see  the  world  for  himself.  These  broods  of  summer  eggs  are  produced  in  rapid 
succession,  and  as  the  young  begin  to  reproduce  when  only  a  few  days  old,  the  rate  of 
multiplication  is  very  great. 
VOL.  II. —3 
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.  —  Eplilppium  of  Acanthocercus. 


I  have  seen  pools  of  water  red  with  Daphnias,  giving  the  appearance  of  bloody 
water.  Such  phenomena  used  to  be  terrible  portents  to  European  j^easants,  foretelling 
any  sort  of  coming  disaster.  The  water  becomes 
fairly  thick  with  the  animals,  and  all  these  thousands 
and  millions  of  beings  come  into  life  in  a  very  few 
weeks. 

When  the  the  pools  begin  to  dry  u)5,  or,  in  perman- 
i  lit  bodies  of  water,  when  winter  approaches,  a  new 
mode  of  reproduction  comes  in.  Instead  of  what  may 
be  called  neu- 
ter-females, true 
males  and  fe- 
males are  produced  from  the  summer-eggs,  and 
from  the  female  are  produced  two  true  eggs. 
These  are  enclosed  in  a  hardened  part  of  the 
shell,  called  the  ephippitim  or  saddle.  This  con- 
sists of  the  dorsal  and  lateral  parts  of  both 
valves,  which  become  hardened  and  opaque, 
and  when  the  moult  takes  place  these  separate 

from    the    rest   of    the   shell  and    unite  theil- free    Fl0.43.-£.arfnop.is,  enlarged.  <,.  Brain,  a.  Heart. 

edges  to  enclose  the  eggs.  In  this  case 
the  eggs  lie  until  spring  or  wet  weather 
causes  them  to  develop.  The  parent  does 
not  necessarily  die  on  producing  these 
eggs,  but  may  return  to  the  formation  of 
sunnner-eggs.  The  deeji  or  open  water 
forms  of  Cladocera  live,  as  a  rule,  through 
the  winter,  while  the  shallow  water  forms, 
and  those  inhabiting  temporary  pools,  de- 
pend on  the  winter-eggs  for  the  preserva^ 
tion  of  the  species  from  year  to  year. 

This  order  is  divided  into  two  sub- 
orders, Gymnomera  and  Calyptomera. 
The  first  is  characterized  by  a  small  shell, 
not  enclosing  the  limbs,  the  legs  small, 
the  respii-atory  appendages  rudimentary. 
It  embraces  the  families  Podontid.e,  with 
two  genera,  in  which  the  abdomen  is  short 
and  enclosed  in  the  shell,  while  the  an- 
tennuloe  lie  close  to  the  head ;  Polyphem- 
iDJE,  which  has  the  abdomen  elongate  and 
free,  and  the  antennulje  exsert  and  free; 
and  the  Leptodoeid^,  which  has  six  pairs 
of  ambulatory  feet  (the  other  families 
having  but  four  pairs),  the  abdomen 
greatly  elongate  and  segmented,  while  the 
Fia.u.-Leptotioraiiyaiina.  a'.  Antennuise.  o".  An-     respiratory  orsans  are  absent.  Leptodora 

tennae.    e.  Eggs.    /(.  Heart,    s.  Shell,    st.  Stomach.  i  j       a  i 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5.  Legs  (sixth  pair  not  shown).  is  oue  of  the  most  outri  of  the  Cladocera. 
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A  rudimentary  sliell  is  present  only  in  the  female.     It  .<i''o^vs  to  l)c    more  than  an 

ineh  in  length,  and  is  found  in  the  o|ien  water  of  our  great  lakes  as  well  as  in  Eurojie. 
In  the  second  sulvorder,  Calyptoniera,  the  shell  is  well-developed,  enveloping  the 

limbs,  and  the  ambulatory  feet  are  broad,  lamellar,  and  indistinctly  segmented.     The 

lowest  family  is  the  Lynceid-«,  which  has  a  short  oval  heart,  a  long,  slender,  convoluted 

intestine,  very  large  antenna;,  both  branches  of  which  arc  three-jointed ;  and  the  legs, 

of  which  there  are  four  or  five  pairs,  are  dissimilar,  the  hinder  pair  being  the  broadest. 

There  are  about  nine  or  ten  genera,  the  species  of  which  are  very  small,  few  attaining 

a  length  of  a  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch.     They  are 

mostly  inhabitants  of  weedy  shores  and  bottoms  of 

the  shallower  parts  of  lakes  and  ponds.     They  are 

far  less  abundant  than  the  Daphnice  in  temporary 

pools  —  a  fact,  probably,  due  to  their  less  perfect 

ephippium.     But  favorable  localities  swarm  with 

them,   swimming  from  weed  to  weed,  burrowing 

about   in    vegetable    debris,   or  rapidly   whirling 

about  on  the  calm  surface. 

In  the  Daphnid.e  the  heart  is  the  same  as  in 

the  last  family,  the  intestine  is  short  and  straight, 

one  branch  of   the  antennte   is   three-jointed,  the 

other  four,  while  the  pairs  of  ambulatory  feet  vary 

in  the  different  genera,  of  Avhich  there  are  nearly  twenty,  from  three  to  six.      Of 

Duphnia,  the  typical  genus,  we  have  already  spoken  at  considerable  length.     Bos- 

mina  is  a  form  closely  allied  to 
Daphnia.  It  is  a  beautiful  genus, 
having  the  antennuhe  very  large 
and  firmly  attached  to  the  head, 
curving  downward  and  backward 
like  the  tusks  of  a  walrus.  The 
species  are  very  small  and  un- 
usually transparent,  so  that  the 
microscope  reveals  at  once  their 
whole  anatomy.  ITyaleodaphnia 
is  characterized  by  having  the 
front  of  the  head  greatly  pro- 
duced. 

The  last  family  is  the  Sidid^, 
which  has  an  elongate  heart,  a 
short,  straight  intestine,  and  six 
j)airs  of  similar,  lamellar  legs.     It 

contains  eight  genera,  of  which  Penilia,  Sida,  and  Latona  are  the  most  prominent. 
The  economic  value  of  the  Cladocera  rests  upon  their  astonishing  fertility-     Tlicir 

numbers  make  up  for  their  minute  size,  and  they  form  no  unimportant  element  in  the 

food  of  our  fresh- water  fishes  —  the  smaller  feeding  greedily  upon  them,  and  as  these 

in  turn  furnish  food  for  the  larger  foiins,  the  importance  of  the  Cladocera  and  the 

Copejjoda  can  readily  be  seen. 

E.   A.   BiRGE. 


—  Uyaleodaphnia  Icerusses. 
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Order  V.— PHYLLOPODA. 

It  is  seldom  that  an  ordinal  name  is  more  appropriate  and  more  descriptive  than 
that  applied  to  the  group  now  to  be  discussed,  for  the  term  Phyllopoda,  leaf-footed,  is 
at  a  glance  seen  to  be  applicable  in  the  highest  degree  to  these  beautiful  and  interesting 
forms.  Frequently  they  are  considered  as  a  sub-order  of  an  order  Branchiopoda,  the 
other  divisions  of  which  are  the  Ostracoda  and  Cladocera. 

lu  all  the  Phyllopoda  except  the  Branchipodidie  the  body  bears  a  large  carapax, 
which  in  the  Apodidse  covers  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body  in  a  manner  strongly 
suggestive  of  that  found  in  the  lobster  and  higher  Crustacea,  while  in  the  Limnadi- 
adae  this  armature  takes  the  form  of  a  bivalve  shell,  the  two 
halves  being  united  by  a  hinge  and  closed  by  an  adductor  mus- 
SS^K'^l'^J^  .'.!J!SMi!lll  ^^^'  ^^  "^  *^®  Ostracoda.  This  bivalve  shell,  into  which  all  the 
members  can  be  drawn,  closely  resembles  that  of  certain  fresh-  . 
water  molluscs  belonging  to  the  genera  Sphcerium  and  Pisidium. 
Morpholofficallv  this  carapax  is  but  the  greatly  expanded  dorsal 

Fig.  47  -  Shell  of  ^s(/ifrta  T  ?    ,  ,.,     ,  t,     , 

6e;/rasei,  enlarged  three  portion  01  the  mandibular  Or  a  post-mandibular  segment,  and 
forms  a  good  illustration  of  the  hypertrophy  of  parts  to  which 
we  have  alluded  on  page  7.  The  two  pairs  of  antennae  are  present,  but  in  some  of 
the  Apodidae  the  first  pair  is  small  and  the  second  is  occasionally  absent.  The  mouth- 
parts  are  a  pair  of  mandibles,  two  pairs  of  maxillae,  and  in  Apus  and  its  allies  a  pair 
of  maxiUipeds.  The  locomotive  feet  are  foliaceous  and  membraneous,  giving  the  name 
to  the  order,  and  as  portions  of  them  (the  exopodites)  have  respiratory  functions,  the 
name  Branchiopoda  (gill-footed)  is  also  appropriate.  The  feet  vary  largely  in  number, 
there  being  fourteen  in  Limnetis  and  sixty  in  some  species  of  Apris.  There  is  no 
distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  while  the  number  of  seg- 
ments in  these  portions  shows  nearly  the  same  variability  as  is  exhibited  by  the  loco- 
motive members,  there  being  twelve  in  Limnetis  and  twenty-seven  in  Estheria  and 
forty-two  in  Apus.  The  abdomen  terminates  in  a  telson,  which  bears  a  pair  of 
appendages  in  all  the  genera  except  Thamnocep>halus. 

The  internal  anatomy,  as  a  whole,  follows  the  usual  crustacean  type,  and  only  the 
modifications  ])eculiar  to  the  order  need  be  mentioned.  The  heart,  which  occupies 
the  usual  position,  is  a  more  or  less  elongated  tube,  partially  divided  into  a  series  of 
chambers  by  annular  constrictions.  The  alimentary  canal  is  a  simple  tube,  sometimes 
lined  with  glandular  bodies  of  uncertain  function.  The  liver  is  large,  and,  contrary 
to  the  usual  rule  in  Crustacea,  is  placed  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body,  in  front 
of  the  cesophagus  and  beginning  of  the  stomach.  The  brain  or  supra-oesophageal 
ganglion  is  very  small,  and  is  connected  with  the  ventral  chain  in  the  usual  manner. 
Of  this  ventral  nervous  cord  nothing  need  be  said,  but  the  brain  possesses  a  peculiar 
interest.  In  the  higher  Crustacea,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  the  brain  is  composed 
of  two  or  more  ganglia  fused  together,  and  from  it  arise  the  nerves  supplying  the  eyes, 
and  both  pairs  of  antennae,  but  in  the  Phyllopoda  the  brain  consists  of  but  a  single 
ganglion,  and  the  nerves  which  arise  from  it  supply  only  the  optic  organs. 

Attractive  as  they  are  in  form,  habit,  and  structure,  the  Phyllopoda  possess  a 
higher  interest  when  we  study  their  development  and  the  many  curious  features  con- 
nected therewith.  The  young  Phyllopoda  leave  the  egg  in  the  nauplius  stage,  which, 
however,  presents  several  differences  from  the  larvae  of  other  Crustacea  to  which  the 
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same  name  is  applied.     In  some  the  first  pair  of  appendages  are  absent,  in  others  they 

arci  well  developed.     Some  have  the  segments  of  the  body  behind  the  mandibles  well 

iiulicatud,  while  in  others  no  indication  of  segmentation 

is  visilik'.     From  this  point  the  development  is  more  or 

less  direct,  no  startling  metamorphosis  being  introduced. 

AVith  succeeding  moults  new  segments  are  introduced,  and 

new  limbs  appear,  until  the  adult  condition  is  reached. 

In  the  Lininiadiadae  at  an  early  age  the  carapax  of  the 

nauplius  becomes  folded  so  as  to  form  the  bivalve  shell 

of  the  adult.     It  is  imcertain  whether  all  of  this  shell  is 

moulted,  but  the  evidence  adduced  seems  to  us  to  indicate 

that  at  least  in  Estheria  it  is  not  wholly  cast,  and  that 

the  concentric  lines  upon  the  outside  arc  in  reality  lines 

of  growth,  like  those  so  familiar  among  the  Mollusca. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  eggs  of  the  Phyllopods 
is  their  ability  to  withstand  dessication;  in  fact,  the  only 
species  so  far  as  known  whose  ova  have  not  this  power  is  ^^°iJf,i^ 
Lepidurus  productus  of  Europe.     This  power  is  not,  how- 
ever, confined  to  this  group,  but  is  possessed  by  Ci/pris,  Ci/pridinia,  Daphnia,  and 
many  Copepoda.     It  is  apparently  a  necessary  provision  for  the  perpetuation  of  these 

forms,  for  the  puddles  in  which  they  dwell 
usually  become  dry  in  the  summer,  and 
were  it  not  for  this  peculiarity  of  the 
eggs  the  species  would  soon  disappear. 
When  the  mud  is  wet  again  by  the  spring 
thaw  the  eggs  hatch,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  ova  deposited  by  last  year's 
brood  which  people  the  puddle,  for  Dr. 
Semper  found  that  mud  which  was  taken 
from  a  pond  in  which  he  had  found  Apus 
gave  no  young  the  first  year,  and  but  few 
the  second  ;  but  in  succeeding  years  he  was 
able  to  hatch  out  nauplii  in  great  numbers. 
In  1872  Professor  Zittel  collected  mud  in 
the  oasis  of  Dahel,  which  was  sent  to  Pro- 
fessor von  Siebold,  and  produced  nauplii 
of  Artemia  in  1877,  but  none  in  previous 
years.  A  still  further  peculiarity  is  the  fact 
that,  at  least  in  several  species,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  mud  containing  the  ova  should 
become  dry  in  order  that  the  eggs  may 
hatch.  So  far  as  known  a  single  species  of 
Chirocephalus  is  the  only  form  in  which 
this  dessication  is  not  an  absolute  essential ;  and  further,  the  researches  of  Professor 
Brauer  show  that  the  eggs  of  several  Phyllopoda  develop  most  rapidly,  and,  perhaps, 
only,  when  they  have  previously  been  exposed  to  a  temperature  near  the  freezing 
point.  The  length  of  time  required  for  hatching  and  development  varies  here,  as  in 
other  gi-oups,  with  the  temperature.    Branchipus  and  Ajms  eggs  require  several  weeks  at 


Fig.  49.  — icpidi 
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a  temperature  of  60°  to  65°,  but  at  85°  the  nauplii  appear  in  less  tlian  twenty-four  hours. 
This  power  of  withstanding  the  effects  of  dessication  has  enabled  naturalists  to 
study  the  habits  and  development  of  these 
interesting  Crustacea  in  places  far  from  their 
original  habitat.  Thus  Professor  Claus,  in 
Vienna,  found  it  easy  to  investigate  the  an- 
atomy of  Daphnia  atkinsoni,  from  Jerusa- 
lem; Professor  Siebold,  at  Munich,  was  en- 
abled to  study  the  habits  of  Artemia  gracilis, 
hatched  from  mud  brought  from  Great  Salt 
Lake ;  and  Dr.  Gissler,  in  Brooklyn,  studied 
the  embryology  of  Apus  lucusanus,  from  eggs 
obtained  in  the  same  manner  from  Kansas. 
The  figure  we  give  of  the  nauplius  of  Apus 
was  drawn  by  Dr.  Gissler  from  one  of  these 
specimens. 

There  are  three  well-marked  families  of 
Phylloj)oda,  all  of  which  are  represented 
in  North  America.  The  first  family,  Luna- 
ADiAD^,  has  the  body  enclosed  in  a  bivalve  shell,  the  antennulaj  small,  the  antenna 
large  and  well  developed ;  from  ten  to  twenty-seven  pairs  of  swimming  feet.  In  the 
male  one  or  two  of  the  first  pairs  of  feet  are  provided  with  a  pincer,  while  in  the 
females  they  are  simple.  The  telson  is  large,  an«l  bears  a  pair  of  appendages.  The 
genera  are  four  in  number,  Limnetis,  Estheria,  and 
Limnadia  being  the  most  prominent.  Compared 
with  the  other  families  the  LimniadiadsB  possess  but 
few  points  of  popular  interest. 

The  family  Apodid^  contains  but  two  genera, 
Apus  and  Lepidunis.  In  these  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  body  is  flattened,  and  covered  with  a  broad 
and  somewhat  ovate  carapax,  from  beneath  which 
the  abdominal  segments  project  behind,  giving  the 
animal,  at  the  first  glance,  a  somewhat  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  horse-shoe  or  king-crab,  Limtdus, 
with  which,  indeed,  they  were  originally  classed  by 
Otto  F.  Muller.  As  in  the  preceding  family,  the 
compound  eyes  are  sessile.  The  antenuEe  are  small, 
the  second  pair  sometimes  being  absent ;  the  post- 
oral  appendages  usually  number  sixty-three  pairs, 
some  of  the  segments  bearing  as  many  as  six  pairs 
apiece.  The  eleventh  pair  are  modified  to  form  the 
egg-sacs  in  the  female.  The  terminal  segment  of 
the  body  bears  two  long-jointed  appendages,  and  ter- 
minates either  abruptly  {Aptcs)  or  in  a  long  paddle- 
like outgrowth  {Lepidurus).  The  family  has  its  best 
representation  on  our  western  plains  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  six  species 
occur,  while  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world  less  than  twenty  species  are  known.  In 
America,  outside  these  limits,  but  three  forms  are  known,  —  one  in  Greenland,  one  in 


Fig.  Z\.  —  Aims  mquaVis,  uatural  size. 
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the  West  Indies,  and  the  third  in  Lower  California.  None  are  known  in  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  Apodidse  frequent  shallow  pools,  where 
they  sometimes  occur  in  countless  myriads,  swimming,  like 
tlie  members  of  the  next  family,  upon  their  backs,  with  a 
giaceful  motion,  or  burrowing  in  the  soft  ooze  of  the  bot- 
toms of  the  puddles,  somewhat  like  a  J^imulus,  in  search  of 
food,  which,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  of  an  animal  nature. 

The  most  interesting  feature  in  connection  with  Aju/s  is 
its  parthenogenetic  reproduction,  which  also  occurs  in  Aiyv- 
durus,  Limnadia,  and  Artemia  among  the  riiyllopoila,  as 
well  as  elsewhere  in  the  Arthropoda.  In  plain  English,  par- 
thenogenesis means  a  reproduction  by  means  of  unfertilized 
eggs,  the  influence  of  the  male  element  being  unnecessary. 
The  investigations  of  this  interesting  subject  are  mainly  the 
work  of  Professor  Siebold,  of  Munich.  He  was  led  to  study 
by  the  fact  that  at  that  time  (1856)  no  males  of  Apus  cancri- 
formis  ware  known.  In  1858  males  were  discovered,  "and 
Siebold  received  specimens  from  various  localities.  He  thus 
learned  to  distinguish  with  perfect  facility  the  two  sexes,  and 
was  able  to  convince  himself  that  with  Apus  broods  occur  which  are  entirely  desti- 
tute of  males,  and  go  on  reproducing  parthenogenetically,  while  other  broods  occur 
in  which  both  sexes  are  present."  "On  one  occasion,  he  had  the  whole  contents 
of  a  little  pond  removed  with  the  greatest  care,  so  as  to  feel  sure  that  he  had 
obtained  every  Apus  present.  He  obtained  on  this  occasion  5,796  specimens  of 
Apus,  every  one  of  which,  being  carefully  examined,  proved  to  be  a  female."  After- 
ward he  experimented  with  Artemia,  using  every  care  to  exclude  males  and  sperma- 
tozoa, and  demonstrated  beyond  a  question  that  virgin  females  will  deposit  eggs 
from  which,  unfertilized  by  any  male  sperm,  a  brood  can  develop.  How  far  either 
Apus  or  Artemia  can  continue  reproducing  parthenogenetically  has  not  yet  been 
determined. 

The  Braxchipodidj:,  the  highest  family  of  the  order,  lacks  the  carapax,  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  other  two,  though  the  homologucs  of  the  shell  glands  persist  in  a  rudi- 


FiQ.  52.  — Dorsal  and  side 
views  of  LepiduTus  conesii, 
natural  size. 


Fig.  53.  —  Branchlnecta  coioradensis,    a.  Male.    6.  Female,    c.  Front  of  head  of  male,  showing  claspcrs. 


mentary  condition  in  the  adults  of  at  least  some  species.  The  head  is  small,  and  the 
compound  eyes  are  placed  upon  a  stalk  similar  to  that  in  the  Podoi^hthalmia  (to  be 
discussed  further  on),  while  the  median  ocellus  (the  eye  of  the  nauplius)  persists  in 
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the  adult.  Both  pairs  of  antennae  occur,  the  second  being  modified  in  tlie  males  to 
produce  clasping  organs.  The  locomotive  feet  are  eleven  in  number,  the  only  excep- 
tion being  nineteen  in  the  Siberian  genus,  Pohjartemia.  The  distinction  between  the 
ceplialo-thorax  and  abdomen  is  better  marked  than  in  the  other  families,  and  the  abdo- 
men bears  two  simple  uujointed  appendages.  In  many  forms  the  front  of  the  head  is 
prolonged  into  a  peculiar  appendage,  which  varies  much  in  shape  in  the  different 
species. 

The  genus  BrancMpiis  is,  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  most  com- 
mon of  the  Phyllopods,  and  the  species  known  as  J5.  vernalis  is  one  of  tlie  most  familiar 
fresh-water  forms.  Like  others  of  the  Phyllopoda,  it  inhabits  temporary  pools,  those 
formed  by  the  melting  snow  in  the  early  spring  being  favorite  localities.  Here  they 
may  be  found  swimming  on  their  backs  in  the  most  graceful  manner  imaginable,  their 
beautiful  shades  of  red,  flesh  color,  white,  and  greenish  adding  not  a  little  to  their 
beauty.  It  is  just  these  features  which  render  it  impossible  for  one  to  make  any  draw- 
ing or  illustration  which  will  in  any  way  compare  with  the  originals. 

Artemia  is  a  salt-water,  or  rather  brine  inhabiting,  form,  illustrated  in  North  America, 
according  to  the  latest  authority,  by  but  a  single  species,  Artemia  gracilis.  This  is 
foimd  in  immense  numbers  in  Great  Salt  Lake  and  Mono  Lake,  and  in  brine  pools 
elsewhere  in  the  country.  They  are  frequently  found  in  the  salt  water  which  is  kept 
in  tubs  on  the  railroad  bridges  across  the  heads  of  bays  and  similar  places  along  the 
sea-coast.     The  food  is  apparently  vegetable. 

In  technical  characters  this  and  the  next  genus  differ  as 
follows :  Artemia  has  eight  abdominal  segments  without  ap- 
jjendages ;  the  second  antennal  claspers  of  the  male  have  their 
socond  joint  flat  and  triangular,  while  the  ovisac  is  short.  In 
Uranchinecta  the  abdomen  has  nine  segments,  the  male  claspers 
are  simple  and  cylindrical,  and  the  ovisac  is  long  and  slender. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  these  would  be  considered  as 
of  generic  value,  but  what  shall  we  say  when  we  know  the 
results  of  the  observations  and  experiments  of  the  Russian 
naturalist,  Vladimir  Schmankewitsch  ?  Condensed  from  his 
account  these  were  as  follows:  In  1871  the  spring  flood  broke 
down  the  barriers  separating  the  two  different  lakes  of  the 
salt-works  near  Odessa,  diluting  the  water  in  the  lower  portion 
to  8°  Beaume,  and  also  introducing  into  it  a  large  number  of 
the  brine  shrimp,  Artemia  salina.  After  the  restoration  of 
the  embankment  the  water  rapidly  increased  in  density,  until 
in  September,  1874,  it  reached  25°  of  Beaume's  scale,  and  be- 
gan to  deposit  salt.  With  this  increase  in  density  a  gradual 
change  was  noticed  in  the  characters  of  the  Artemim,  until, 
late  in  the  summer  of  1874,  forms  were  produced  which  had 
all  the  characters  of  a  supposed  distinct  species,  A.  muehlhaus- 
enii.  The  reverse  experiment  was  then  tried.  A  small  quantity 
of  the  water  was  gradually  diluted,  and,  though  conducted  for 
fjg.  54.  —  a.  Brmichinecta   only  a  few  weeks,  a  change  in  the  direction  of  A.  salina  was 


arubei,  male.     v.  *  cuj<*.«,  ...•«-  ^  ,  ,  ._.,,, 

iirai  size.   c.  Artemia  salina,   very  apparent.     Led  by  these  experiments  he  tried  still  others : 

^'^*  ■  Taking  Artemia  salina,  which  lives  in  brine   of  moderate 

strength,  he  gradually  diluted  the  water,  and  obtamed  as  a  result  a  form  which  is  known 
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as  Branchinecta  schwff'eri,  the  last  segment  of  the  ahdomen  having  become  divided 
into  two.  Nor  is  this  cliaiige  produced  by  artificial  means  alone.  The  salt  pools  near 
Odessa,  after  a  number  of  years  of  continued  washing,  became  converted  into  fresh- 
water pools,  and  with  the  gradual  change  in  character  Artemia  salina  produces  first  a 
species  known  as  Uranchinecta  s^yinosus,  and  at  a  still  lower  density  Srcmchhiecta  ferox, 
and  another  species  described  as  B.  medius.  We  have  already  referred  to  partheno- 
genesis in  this  genus. 

There  are  only  two  other  t^iciicr.i  of  tliis  family  which  need  to  be  mentioned, 
Chiroct'j)halus  and  77i<ni/iiiir, /,/i,>/i/s.  in  ihcsc  genera  the  frontal  jirocess,  which  is 
small  in  Branc/iipus,  aciiuircs  a  great  (Icvcloinncnt,  branching  in  the  latter  genua, 
which  is  peculiar  to  America,  in  a  manner  recalling  the  limbs  of  a  tree,  whence  the 
scientific  name  of  the  genus, — bushy  head.  Thamnocephalus  also  differs  from  all  the 
other  genera  of  Phyllopoda  in  the  absence  of  appendages  to  the  telson. 

Several  species  of  Phyllopoda  are  known  in  a  fossil  condition,  four  being  found  in 
American  strata.  Estheria  occurs  in  the  Devonian  of  Europe,  while  Leaia,  a  more  or 
less  problematical  form,  occurs  in  the  lower  carboniferous  of  both  Great  Britain  and 
Pennsylvania.  Apus  first  appears  in  the  Triassic,  while  Branchipiis  dates  back  to  the 
Eocene. 

J.   S.    KiNGSLEY. 
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Sub-Class  III.  —  Podophthalmia. 

This  division  receives  its  name  from  tlie  fact  that  tlie  eyes  are  situated  upon  mov- 
able peduncles ;  and  while  this  feature  of  itself  is  of  slight  importance,  and,  moreover, 
is  not  found  in  all  members  of  the  group,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  exists  among  the 
Tanaidae,  which  have  a  doubtful  position  among  the  Isopoda,  and  the  Phyllopods,  still  the 
character  is  so  nearly  universal  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  employ  the  name  for  the 
group.  The  name  Decapoda,  which  we  have  employed  to  designate  a  single  order,  is 
frequently  used  as  synonj'inical  with  Podophthalmia,  but  it  is  even  more  inappi'opriate 
than  that  term  for  the  whole  group. 

The  general  characters  of  the  order  are  a  body  of  twenty  segments,  as  in  the  Edrioph- 
thalmia,  a  carapax  which  extends  over  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  thoracic  somites ;  the 
two  pairs  of  antennse  are  always  present,  the  eyes  (except  in  Cumacea  and  one  or  two 
aberrant  forms)  are  well  develo])ed,  and  placed  on  jointed  peduncles.  Respiration  is 
effected  by  well-developed  gills,  and  in  their  development  the  Podophthalmia  usually 
pass  through  a  more  or  less  complicated  metamorphosis,  in  which,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  lower  sub-classes,  a  nauplius  stage  is  rare. 

Though  this  sub-class  has  been  the  subject  of  more  study  than  any  other  group  of 
Crustacea,  its  classification  is  as  yet  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  For  our  present 
purposes  the  following  grouping,  which  fairly  represents  our  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
may  answer:  Order  I.,  Phyllocarida ;  Order  II.,  Schizopoda;  Order  III.,  Decapoda; 
Order  IV.,  Stomatopoda ;  Order  V.,  Cumacea. 

Order   I.  —  PHYLLOCARIDA. 

This  group,  which  is  represented  on  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America  by  two 
species  of  Nehalia,  a  northern  IST.  bipes  and  an  as  yet  undescribed  species  from 
Florida,  is  of  very  uncertain  position,  some  classing  it  with  the  Phyllopoda,  others  with 
the  Podophthalmia,  while  Dr.  Packard  jirefers  to  con- 
sider it  as  distinct  from  both.  With  this  uncertainty 
it  may  be  well  to  allow  it  for  the  present  to  remain 
near  Mt/sis,  to  which  it  is  evidently  closely  allied. 
Nebalia  has  a  compressed  body.  The  rostrum  is 
articulated  to  the  carapax.  The  second  pair  of  an- 
tennje  .are  nearly  as  long  as  the  body.  Three  pairs  of 
mouth-parts  are  present,  and  following  them  are  eight 
pairs  of  short  leaf-like  feet  with  respiratory  functions.  Next  come  four  large  and 
two  small  p.airs  of  .abdominal  feet  (the  latter  inadvertently  omitted  in  the  cut).  The 
last  abdominal  segment  terminates  in  two  Large  spines. 

As  has  been  said,  the  development  closely  resembles  that  of  Mysis,  and  the  anunal 
hatches  with  all  of  its  appendages  outlined,  although  there  exists  a  time,  while  the 
embryo  is  within  the  egg,  when  the  features  of  the  nauplius  are  hinted  at,  followed 
by  .another  which  recalls  the  zoea  of  the  Deeajioda.  Doubtless  Dr.  Packard  is  correct 
in  following  Salter  and  Huxley  in  regarding  the  fossil  forms  which  occur  in  the  strata 
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Fig.  ne.—Jfi/sis  stenolepis,  opossum  shrimp,  enlarged. 


from  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Carboniferous,  as  rejiresentiiic;  on  a  grand  scale  {Dithyro- 
caris  being  over  a  foot  in  length)  the  Nebalia,  half  an  inch  in  length,  of  the  present 
day. 

Order  II.  — SCHIZOPODA. 
Tiie  name  of  this  order  means  cleft  feet,  and  was  given  in  allusion  to  the  biramous 
or  two-branched  character  of  the  thoracic  appendages  of  the  adult,  both  exopodite  and 
eiul(i)MHliU'  being  present  and  well  developed.  This  schizopodal  character  of  the 
;i|i|Kiiil,ims,  wliich  remains  as  a  permanent  feature  in  this  group,  is  found  only  as  a 
tr.iiisitcii y  fr.iture  among  the  larva)  of  most  of  the  Decapoda,  thus  clearly  showing  the 
higher  position  of  the  latter  order.     The  number  of  pairs  of  these  functionally  thoracic 

feet  varies  from  six  in  Mysis 
to  eight  in  Thysanopocla, 
the  increase  in  number  over 
that  to  be  noticed  in  the 
Decapoda  being  produced 
by  the  transfer  of  mouth- 
parts  to  the  locomotive 
series.  The  abdomen  is 
relatively  very  large,  being 
frequently  more  than  twice 
tlie  length  of  the  cephalo- 
thorax.  Gills,  when  pres- 
ent, are  attached  to  the 
thoracic  feet,  but  instead  of  being  enclosed  in  a  gill-chamber  hang  freely  in  the  water. 
In  a  few  forms  it  has  been  observed  that  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  digestive  tract 
jslays  a  part  in  respiration,  it  being  richly  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  while  water  is 
drawn  into  and  then  forced  out  from  the  anus.  It  may  be  interesting  in  this  connec- 
tion to  note  that  a  somewhat  similar  feature  exists  in  some  fishes.  Cohitis  fossilis  and 
several  Brazilian  forms  swallow  small  bubbles  of  air,  which,  in  passing  through  the 
intestine,  aerate  the  blood,  while  similar  habits  among  the  Invertebrata,  —  insects, 
worms,  and  holothurians,  are  numerous.  Several  species  of  Jifysis  and  allied  genera 
are  common  on  our  eastern  coasts,  forming  a  pi'ominent  portion  of  the  food  of  many  of 
our  shore  fishes.     We  figure  J/ysis  s/,  /lo/i />it<. 

In  their  development  two  tyiu  s  .ire 
Mysis  and  that  observed  in  Eiqih<i)isiii 
with  its  three  pairs  of  appendages,  a 
mouth  being  present,  though  the  ali- 
mentary tract  is  not  open  at  the  pos- 
terior end.  With  the  succeeding 
moults  new  appendages  are  formed 
and  the  carapax  outlined,  while  the 
abdomen  does  not  make  its  appear- 
ance, except  in  a  very  rudimentary 
condition,  until  six  appendages  are 
outlined.  A  modified  zoeal  condition 
now  ensues,  from  which  the  adult  condition  is  gradually  produced  by  a  scries  of 
successive  moults.      In   Mysis  the   eggs  and  young  are  carried   in   an    incubatory 


:liihited  by  the  Schizopoda,  that  furnished  by 
Evphausia  leaves  the  egg  as  a  true  nauplius 
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pouch  beneatli  the  tliorax,  from  which  the  common  name  of  these  forms,  "  opossum 
shrimps,"  is  derived.  The  floor  of  the  pouch  is  formed  from  plates  arising  from  the 
bases  of  the  legs  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  found  in  the  Edrlophthalmia.  When  the 
nauplius  stage  of  the  young  is  reached,  the  egg  of  3fi/sis  hatches,  but  as  a  free  life  does 
not  begin  until  much  later,  the  nauplius  skin  is  not  at  once  thrown  off,  and  the  subse- 
quent changes  are  effected  within  it. 

Order   III.  — DECAPODA. 

This  group  embi-aces  the  largest,  most  interesting,  and  most  useful  forms  of  Crustacea, 
and  although  the  general  structure  is  the  same,  the  variation  of  the  different  parts  in 
size  and  proportion  is  such  as  to  produce  a  great  diversity  in  ajipearance.  At  first 
sight  the  contrast  between  the  shrimps,  whose  length  is  frequently  ten  times  their 
breadth,  and  Ixa,  three  times  as  broad  as  long,  renders  it  diflicult  to  realize  that  the 
two  ai-e  in  any  way  related,  though  in  reality  every  homology  can  be  traced  between 
tlie  two.  Almost  every  part  is  essentially  the  same  in  each,  the  difference  being  only 
in  the  "  mode  of  e,\pression,"  to  use  a  term  which  belongs  to  the  science  of  forty 
years  ago. 

The  Decapoda,  like  all  of  the  Podophthalmia,  have  twenty  segments  of  tlie  body, 
each,  with  the  exception  of  the  hinder  one,  bearing  at  some  period  of  life  a  pair  of 
appendages.  Of  these,  the  two  anterior  (antennuliE  and  antennse)  are  especially  devoted 
to  the  senses ;  next  come  six  pairs  which  play  a  part  in  eating,  followed  by  five  pairs 
of  feet  (ten  in  all),  which  are  of  use  in  locomotion.  On  the  abdomen  are  six  pairs  of 
small  feet  in  the  lower  forms,  while  in  the  higher  groups,  in  the  males,  these  are  mostly 
aborted,  and  in  the  females  are  used  only  as  supports  for  the  eggs.  As  was  stated  on 
a  previons  page,  the  terms  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  when  used  in  reference  to  the 
Crustacea,  imply  functional  and  not  morphological  regions  of  the  body ;  and  so,  in  treat- 
ing of  the  Decapoda,  the  cephalic  appendages  extend  from  the  antennulse  to  the  ex- 
ternal maxilliped ;  the  thoracic  members  are  the  five  large  pairs  used  in  locomotion, 
while  the  abdominal  legs  embrace  those  on  the  seven  last  segments  of  the  body. 

Going  more  into  details,  we  will  now  discuss  the  various  modifications  of  these 
appendages  and  their  functions.  The  anterior  pair,  the  antennulje,  are  always  small, 
and  bear  the  ear  on  the  basal  joint.  In  some  cases  these  antennulas  terminate  in  a 
single  flagellura,  while  in  others  they  are  two,  or  even  three-branched.  The  antennae 
usually  are  much  larger,  and  in  the  higher  forms  are  iinbranched,  the  exopodite  dis- 
appearing with  development.  In  the  lower  forms  it,  however,  remains  as  a  scale  or 
inconspicuous  spine.  On  the  basal  joint  is  the  external  opening  of  the  "green  gland," 
an  organ  supposed  to  be  renal  or  depuratory  in  function.  Both  the  antenna3  and 
antennula?  are  fringed  with  hairs,  and  are  the  special  seat  of  feeling,  and  possibly  of 
smell  as  well.  Of  the  mouth-parts  the  most  anterior  are  the  mandibles,  a  pair  of 
powerful  organs  which  play  a  part  in  the  comminution  of  food,  preparing  it  for 
entrance  into  the  mouth,  which  lies  between  them.  The  mandibles  usually  bear  a 
jointed  continuation,  the  palpns,  which  in  life  assists  in  cleaning  the  cutting  surfaces, — 
a  crustacean  tooth-brush,  it  might  be  called.  Two  pairs  of  delicate,  leaf-Ukc  maxillae 
come  next,  the  first  being  without  exopodite,  while  the  second  has  this  branch  greatly 
developed,  forming  the  scaphognathite  or  gill  bailer,  to  which  reference  was  made  on 
a  preceding  page.  In  life  this  appendage  is  kept  in  constant  motion,  pumping  water 
over  the  gills.  The  next  three  pairs,  maxillipeds  by  name,  have  the  exopodite  well 
developed. 
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The  thoracic  feet  in  some  of  the  lower  groups  retain,  even  when  adult,  the  exopo- 
dite,  thouu;h  in  a  very  rudimentary  condition.  In  the  higlier  forms  it  always  entirely 
disappears.  One  or  more  of  these  thoracic  feet  usually  terminate  in  a  pincer  or  chela, 
which  can  be  used  in  grasping  or  crushing.  In  the  lobster  these  pincers  acquire  a 
great  development,  and  no  mention  is  necessary  of  the  strength  with  which  they  can 
pinch.  At  first  sight  it  would  appear  as  if,  in  order  to  form  the  pincer,  the  end  of  the 
leg  was  split,  but  a  little  examination  shows  that  in  reality  the  chela  is  produced  by 
the  last  joint  of  the  leg  meeting  a  prolonged  portion  of  the  preceding  joint,  and  in 
some  forms  (e.  (j,  Crangon)  intermediate  stages  can  be  seen  where  this  inner  angle  is 
not  produced  so  far,  and  the  terminal  joint  has  to  bend  at  right  angles  in  order  to 
meet  the  palm. 

Among  the  abdominal  feet  the  amount  of  variation  is  but  slight,  and  when  present, 
all,  except  the  first  j)air,  which  are  modified  for  rejjroductive  purposes,  are  biramous ; 
the  last  pair  in  the  Macrura  uniting  with  the  last  segment  of  the  body,  the  telson,  to 
form  the  powerful  caudal  fin  which  the  animal  uses  in  swimming  backward  through 
the  water.  As  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  the  subdivisions  of  the  Decapoda,  the 
abdomen  shows  a  good  deal  of  variation  in  size  and  development,  which  need  not  here 
be  discussed. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  position  of  the  mouth,  which  is  situated  between 
the  mandibles.  In  front  we  have  a  fleshy  upper-lip,  and  below  an  under-lip,  which  in 
every  way,  both  in  structure  and  devolopment,  appears  to  be  an  appendage  homologous 
with  the  others,  but  which,  until  the  present  decade,  has  never  been  so  considered. 
Respu-ation  is  effected  (with  a  very  few  exceptions)  by  gills,  which  are  always  present, 
and  are  attached  to  the  basal  joints  of  the  thoracic  limbs  and  a  few  of  the  mouth- 
parts,  and  extend  up  into  the  gill-chamber  already  described.  The  heart  is  a  strong, 
small,  and  compact  organ,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax. 
From  it  arise  five  arteries ;  one  supjjlying  the  eyes,  one  the  upper  surface  of  the 
abdomen,  one  goes  down  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  body,  and  there  dividing,  supplies 
the  appendages,  while  the  two  remaining  arteries,  one  on  each  side,  convey  the  blood 
from  the  heart  to  the  viscera. 

The  eggs  of  the  Decapods,  after  exclusion  from  the  genital  organs,  jjass  back,  and 
are  attached  to  the  abdominal  feet  of  the  mother,  where  they  undergo  a  portion  of 
their  development.  The  eggs  of  the  Decapods  have  a  regular  segmentation,  but,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  protoplasm  has  a  perpheral  distribution,  the  planes  of  cleavage  do 
not  pass  completely  through  the  egg.  When  the  segmentation  is  completed,  a  small 
patch  of  the  blastoderm  invaginates  to  form  the  primitive  stomach,  and  the  opening  or 
blastopore  soon  closes.  By  similar  invaginations  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions  of 
the  digestive  tract  are  formed,  each  pushing  in  until  it  meets  the  first  invagination. 
Anticipating  for  a  moment  our  account,  we  will  say  that  here,  as  in  all  Crustacea,  the 
primitive  stomach,  or  niesenteron  of  embryologists,  forms  but  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  alimentary  tract,  and  that  from  the  anterior  invagination,  the  stomodeum,  as  it  is 
called,  the  stomach  with  its  complicated  mill  is  developed.  Hence  it  is  that  when  the 
animal  casts  its  skin,  the  lining  of  the  stomach  is  also  shed.  Returning  now  to  our 
egg,  the  next  feature  seen  is  a  small  ]jrominence,  the  future  abdomen,  and  then  the 
first  three  pairs  of  appendages  appear  nearly  simultaneously,  giving  rise  to  tiie 
nauplius  stage.  Lucifer  (which  presents  an  exception  to  the  other  Crustacea,  in  hav- 
ing a  total  segmentation  and  in  the  formation  of  a  true  segmentation  cavity)  and  Peneus 
leave  the  egg  at  this  point,  and  we  will  follow  their  further  development  at  another 
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place.  All  other  Decapods  remain  awhile  longer  in  the  egg,  and  usually  a  free  life 
begins  with  a  zoeal  condition,  which,  however,  is  subject  to  various  modifications, 
which  will  be  mentioned  in  their  proper  place. 

So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  all  Decapods  follow  two  modes  of  casting  the  shell.  In 
the  Macrura  the  caraj^ax  splits  longitudinally  down  the  back,  and  the  body  is  withdrawn 
through  the  opening  thus  produced.  In  the  Brachyura,  on  the  other  hand,  the  splitting 
of  the  shell,  though  still  dorsal,  is  transverse,  and  takes  place  between  the  last  segment 
of  the  thorax  and  the  first  of  the  abdominal  series.  As  a  preparation  for  casting  the 
shell  Dr.  Braun  describes  in  the  crayfish  a  series  of  hairs,  developed  at  about  the  time  of 
moulting,  on  the  surface  of  the  hypodermis,  which  serve  to  lift  up  the  old  and  hardened 
integument.  Before  the  time  of  moulting  there  is  developed  on  either  side  of  the 
stomach  an  oval  mass  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  usually  regarded  as  a  supply  stored 
up  for  the  calcification  of  the  new  integument.  From  the  fact  that  in  the  crayfish 
these  "  crab-stones  "  weigh  but  about  two  grains.  Professor  Huxley  is  disposed  to  ques- 
tion this  explanation,  that  small  amount  being  but  slight  in  proportion  to  the  animal. 
In  the  lobster,  and  in  other  forms,  these  stones  are  much  larger,  and  there  the  objec- 
tion of  insufficiency  would  hardly  apply. 

Connected  with  the  moulting  is  the  reparation  of  injuries.  When  a  crustacean 
loses  a  leg,  or  suffers  an  injiuy  in  any  part,  with  the  succeeding  moults  the  damages 
are  repaired,  but  not  always  perfectly.  Some  interesting  observations  on  this  point 
have  recently  been  made  by  Dr.  Faxon,  especially  on  the  claws  of  the  lobster.  Fre- 
quently when  the  claw  is  injured,  instead  of  acquiring  its  former  shape,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency toward  the  formation  of  another  pincer ;  the  two  jaws  are  formed,  their  inner 
margins  become  armed  with  teeth,  but  the  apparatus  cannot  answer  for  a  pincer,  for 
the  joint  allowing  it  to  be  closed  is  never  formed,  and  the  two  parts  are  never  able  to 
come  together.  This  tendency  of  nature  to  reproduce  parts  forms  a  very  interesting 
subject  for  investigation,  for  which,  aside  from  a  meaningless  jingle  of  words,  no  ex- 
planation has  yet  been  given. 

Many  Crustacea  have  the  power  of  producing  a  noise,  but  whether  these  sounds  are 
employed  as  calls,  the  evidence  as  yet  presented,  does  not  enable  us  to  decide.  In 
many  forms,  as  Gelasimus,  Ocyjjoda,  and  Palinurus,  these  sounds  are  produced  by 
rubbing  together  two  parts  of  the  hardened  integument,  and  frequently  stridulating 
organs  for  this  purpose  are  well  developed.  A  description  of  that  in  Ocypoda  will 
suffice.  In  all  the  species  of  this  genus  there  occurs  in  the  inside  of  one  of  the  large 
pincers  a  row  of  closely  set  granules,  which  can  be  rubbed  across  a  corresponding  ridge 
on  the  carapax,  producing  a  noise  closely  resembling  that  which  results  from  rubbing 
some  hard  substance  over  a  coarse  file.  In  many  species  of  the  genus  Alpheus.,  the 
movable  finger  of  the  large  claw  is  armed  with  a  strong  tooth,  which  fits  into  a  corre- 
sponding socket  in  the  immovable  thumb.  By  opening  the  claw  and  drawing  the  tooth 
fi'om  the  socket  these  small  Crustacea  are  able  to  produce  a  noise  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced by  snapping  the  finger-nails  together. 

It  has  been  stated  several  times  in  the  preceding  pages  that  the  Crustacea  are 
essentially  an  aquatic  group,  but  there  are  some  which  always  live  on  land,  only  re- 
pairing to  the  water  for  the  purposes  of  reproduction.  So  far  have  these  forms  become 
accustomed  to  a  terrestrial  life  and  an  atmospheric  respii-ation,  that  Fritz  Muller  has 
proved  by  actual  experiment  that  it  is  possible  to  drown  a  sand  crab  ( Ocypoda)  by  a 
prolonged  iinmersion  in  water,  and  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  reproduce  here  some 
of  his  remarks  upon  the  respiration  of  other  terrestrial  Decapoda,  quoting  from  the 
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excellent  translation  by  Mr.  Dallas  of  "  Ftlr  Darwin,"  and  using  to  a  large  extent  the 
exact  words,  though  that  fact  is  not  indicated  by  quotation  marks. 

Among  the  numerous  facts  in  the  natural  history  of  Crustacea,  there  is  one  which 
appears  of  particular  importance,  namely,  the  character  of  the  branchial  cavity  in  the 
air-breathing  crabs.  In  the  frog-crab  {llanina)  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Kumphius,  loves  to  climb  up  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  the  anterior  entrant 
orifice  to  the  branchial  cavity  is  entirely  wanting,  according  to  Milne  Edwards,  and 
the  entrance  of  a  canal,  opening  into  the  hindmost  jiarts  of  the  branchial  cavity,  is 
situated  beneath  the  commencement  of  the  abdomen.  The  case  is  most  simple  in  some 
of  the  Grapsoidea,  as  in  Aratus  pisonii,  a  charming,  lively  crab,  which  ascends  the 
mangrove  bushes  and  gnaws  their  leaves.  By  means  of  its  short  but  remarkably  acute 
claws,  which  prick  like  pins  when  it  runs  over  the  hand,  this  crab  climbs  with  the 
greatest  agility  upon  the  thinnest  twigs.  Once,  when  one  of  these  animals  was  sitting 
on  my  hand,  I  noticed  that  it  elevated  the  hinder  portion  of  its  carapax,  and  that,  by 
this  means,  a  wide  fissure  was  opened  upon  each  side,  above  the  last  pair  of  feet, 
through  which  I  could  look  far  into  the  branchial  cavity.  I  have  frequently  repeated 
the  same  observation  upon  another  animal  of  the  same  family  (apparently  a  true 
(jrrapsiis),  which  lives  abundantly  upon  the  rocks  of  our  coast  [Southern  Brazil]. 
Whilst  the  hinder  part  of  the  carapax  rises,  and  the  above-mentioned  fissure  is  formed, 
the  anterior  part  seems  to  sink,  and  to  narrow  or  entirely  close  the  anterior  entrant 
orifice.  Under  water  the  elevation  of  the  carapax  never  takes  place.  The  animal, 
therefore,  opens  its  branchial  cavity  in  front  or  behind,  accordingly  as  it  has  to  breathe 
water  or  air. 

I  have  also  observed  the  same  elevation  of  the  carapax  in  some  species  of  the  allied 
genera,  Sesarma  and  Cyclograpsus,  which  dig  deep  holes  in  marshy  ground,  and  often 
run  about  in  the  wet  mud,  or  sit,  as  if  keeping  watch,  before  their  burrows.  One 
must,  however,  wait  for  a  long  time  with  these  animals,  when  taken  out  of  the  water, 
before  they  open  their  branchial  cavity  to  the  air,  for  they  possess  a  wonderful  arrange- 
ment, by  means  of  which  they  can  continue  to  breathe  water  for  some  time  when  taken 
from  that  element.  The  orifices  for  the  egress  of  the  water  which  has  served  for  res- 
piration are  situated  in  these,  as  in  most  crabs,  in  the  anterior  angle  of  the  buccal 
frame,  while  the  entrant  fissures  of  the  branchial  cavity  extend  from  its  hinder  angles 
above  the  first  pair  of  feet.  Now,  that  portion  of  the  carapax  which  extends  at  the 
sides  of  the  mouth  between  the  two  orifices  .appears  in  our  animals  to  be  divided  into 
small,  square  compartments.  This  appearance  is  caused  partly  by  small  wart-like 
elevations,  and  partly  and  especially  by  curious  geniculated  hairs,  which,  to  a  certain 
extent,  constitute  a  fine  net  or  hair-sieve  extended  immediately  over  the  surface  of  the 
carapax.  Thus,  when  a  wave  of  water  escapes  from  the  branchial  cavity,  it  imme- 
diately becomes  diffused  in  this  network,  and  then  is  again  conveyed  back  to  the 
branchial  cavity  by  vigorous  movements  of  the  appendage  of  the  outer  maxilliped, 
which  works  in  the  entrant  fissure.  Wliile  the  water  glides  in  this  way  over  the  cara- 
pax, in  the  form  of  a  thin  film,  it  will  again  saturate  itself  with  oxygen,  and  may  then 
serve  afresh  for  the  purjjoses  of  respiration.  In  very  moist  air  the  store  of  water  con- 
tained in  the  branchial  cavity  may  hold  out  for  hours,  and  it  is  only  when  this  is  used 
up  that  the  animal  elevates  its  carapax  in  order  to  allow  the  air  to  have  access  to  its 
branchias  from  behind. 

In  the  Sand  Crabs  (  Ocypoda)  a  peculiar  arrangement  on  the  third  and  fourth  pairs 
of  feet  has  long  been  known,  although  its  connection  with  the  branchial  cavity  has  not 
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been  suspected.  These  two  pairs  of  feet  are  closer  together  than  the  rest,  and  the 
adjoining  surfaces  of  their  basal  joints  are  smooth  and  polished,  and  their  margins  bear 
a  dense  border  of  long,  silky,  and  peculiarly  formed  hairs.  Milne  Edwards,  who  com- 
pares these  surfaces  as  to  appearance  with  articular  surfaces,  thinks  that  they  serve  to 
diminish  the  friction  between  the  two  feet.  In  considering  this  interpretation  the 
question  could  not  but  arise,  why  such  an  arrangement  for  the  diminution  of  friction 
should  be  necessary  in  these  particular  crabs,  and  between  these  two  feet,  leaving  out 
of  consideration  the  fact  that  the  remarkable  brushes  of  hair,  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  increase  friction  also  remain  unexplained.  But,  upon  bending  the  feet  of  a  large 
sand  crab  to  and  fro  in  various  directions,  in  order  to  see  in  what  movements  of  the 
animal  friction  occurred,  at  the  place  indicated  it  was  noticed,  when  the  feet  were 
stretched  widely  apart,  there  was  in  the  hollow  between  them  a  round  orifice  of  con- 
siderable size,  through  which  air  could  be  blown  into  the  branchial  cavity,  and  a  small 
rod  might  even  be  introduced.  While  in  Grapsus  the  water  reaches  the  branchiae 
only  in  front,  in  Ocypoda  it  flows  in  through  this  orifice.  A  somewhat  similar  struc- 
ture is  found  in  two  species  of  fiddler  crabs,  and  our  author  is  disposed  to  regard  the 
hairs  mentioned  as  possibly  organs  of  smell. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  in  this  connection  the  reasons  why  most  gill-bearing 
animals  die  when  taken  from  the  Avater.  Although  the  amount  of  oxygen  present  in 
the  air  greatly  exceeds  that  in  water,  the  gills,  usually  soft  in  character,  so  mat  to- 
gether when  the  supporting  influence  of  the  water  is  withdrawn,  that  the  extent  of 
surface  available  for  respiration  is  not  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  animal,  and  hence 
suffocation  ensues. 

The  Decapoda  are  usually  divided  into  Macrura  or  long-tailed  crabs,  Brachyura  or 
short-tailed  crabs,  and  a  third  group,  Anomura,  standing  between  the  two  first  men- 
tioned, and  to  a  certain  extent  combining  the  characters  of  each.  When,  however, 
we  come  to  study  the  embryology  it  is  seen  that  the  members  of  the  Anomura  should 
be  divided  among  the  two  groups  first  mentioned ;  and  further,  that  tlie  usually 
adopted  arrangement  of  the  divisions  of  the  Brachyura  does  not  represent  their  true 
relationships.  So,  following  the  hints  afforded  us  by  the  development,  which,  when 
properly  interpreted,  are  in  full  accord  with  those  furnished  by  comparative  anatomy, 
we  will  divide  the  Decapoda  into  two  sub-orders,  Macrura  and  Brachym-a,  each  in  turn 
containing  several  distinct  sub-divisions. 


Sub-Order  I. — Maceitra. 

The  Macrura,  embracing  the  shrimps,  prawns,  lobsters,  crayfish,  and  hermit  crabs, 
are  characterized  by  the  possession  of  an  elongate  body,  the  abdomen  being  very  large 
and  not  habitually  folded  under  the  thorax.  The  carapax  is  frequently  long  and 
cylindrical.  Both  pairs  of  antenms  are  long  and  filiform ;  the  inner  pair  are  never 
folded  away  in  little  pits,  as  in  the  Brachyura ;  the  outer  pair  frequently  bear  a  lamellar 
appendage  at  the  base,  the  modified  exopodite.  The  buccal  area  is  not  margined  in 
front,  while  the  external  maxillipeds  are  strongly  pediform.  Attached  to  the  abdomen 
are  usually  six  pairs  of  ap])endages,  the  sixth  pair  uniting  with  the  last  segment  of  the 
body  to  form  the  powerful  caudal  fin,  so  useful  to  these  animals  in  locomotion.  With 
the  exceptions  of  the  Penoeidea  and  Astacidea,  whose  development  will  be  men- 
tioned further  on,  the  Macrura  hatch  from  the  eggs  as  zoeas,  in  which  the  first  eight 
appendages  (ending  with  the  external  maxillipeds)  are  present,  while  all  of  the  thoracic 
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niid  ;ili(lniiiiiKil  feet  are  usually  absent.  These  zoeas  dilTcr  fnim  those  of  the  Brachyiira 
ill  tli;it  tin-  I'liormous  defensive  spines,  so  characterislic  of  tin-  hiivae  of  that  sub-order, 
are  here  but  very  slightly  developed,  thus  enabling-  unc  Mt  ilic  first  glance  to  say  to 
which  group  any  larva  belongs.  From  the  zoea  a  .Vy.s/.v-likc  stage  is  produced,  in 
which  the  thoracic  and  finally  the  abdominal  feet  ajjpear,  the  thoracic  feet  exhibiting 
as  a  temporary  character  the  sehizo|)odal  form,  which  is  retained  in  the  adult  opossum- 
shrimp.  From  this  the  change  to  the  adult  condition  is  gradual.  To  this  one  ex- 
ception may  be  noted;  in  the  hermit  crabs  (P.-iguridea)  and  ThalMssinidca,  so  far  as 
known,  the  Mysis  stage  has  disappeared. 

For  our  purposes  we  may  divide  the  Macriiia  into  the  groups  Peiueidea,  Caridea, 
Astacidea,  Tlialassinida;,  Galathteidea,  and  Paguridea,  the  two  latter  embracing  a  por- 
tion of  the  old  group  Anomura,  each  in  turn  being  divisible  into  several  families. 

The  PEX^-KIDEA,  with  its  two  families  Pex.eid.e  and  Sergestidae,  though  a 
well-markc<l  group,  is  not  easily  defined  in  words,  if  we  rely  upon  characters  derived 
wholly  from  the  adult,  but  the  three  genera,  whose  development  has  been  studied, 
Lucifer,  Sergestes,  and  Penceus,  all  leave  the  egg  in  the  nauplius  condition,  and  are  thus 
in  strong  conti-ast  to  all  the  other  Decapods.  Aside  from  their  development,  —  a  slight 
account  of  which  will  be  given,  —  the  whole  group  possesses  but  few  points  of  interest. 
Of  Lucifer,  a  small  transparent  form,  one  species  of  which  is  found  on  our  southern 
coast,  we  have,  thanks  to  that  able  naturalist,  Dr.  Brooks,  one  of  the  most  com])lete 
life-histories  yet  published.  The  eggs,  contrary  to 
those  of  most  Crustacea,  are  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  protoplasm,  and  undergo  a  total  segmenta- 
tion, followed  by  the  formation  of  a  true  segmentation 
cavity.  P^rom  the  egg  there  hatches  a  true  nauplius, 
which,  by  two  moults,  produces  a  protozoea  with 
an  elongate  but  unsegmented  abdomen,  and  a  well- 
developed  carapax.  Seven  pairs  of  appendages  are 
Fig.  58.  -  Nauplius  of  LnHfer  "*^^^  jH-csent,  while  the  segTOents  of  the  body  cor- 

responding to  the  third  maxilliped  and  the  three 
first  thoracic  limbs  arc  outlined.  The  heart  is  formed,  and  Dr.  Brooks  thinks  that 
water  was  drawn  in  and  expelled  from  the  posterior  ])ortion  of  the  intestine,  a  feature 
which  would  remind  us  of  the  intestinal  respiration  already  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Mysis  on  a  preceding  page.  With  three  moults,  during  which  nearly  all  of  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  segments  appear,  while  the  compound  eyes  are  developed  (in 
a  manner  which,  if  we  rightly  interpret  the  text  and  drawings  of  Dr.  Brooks,  lends  not 
the  slightest  countenance  to  the  idea  that  they  are  homologically  jointed  appendages), 
the  zoea  is  reached.  From  this  point  the  develo]iment  is  much  more  gradual,  the 
larva  passing  through  a  Mysis  stage,  and  reaching  essentially  the  adult  form  when 
about  half  an  inch  long. 

The  development  of  Penceus,  so  far  as  known,  corresiionds  in  a  general  way  with 
that  of  Lucifer,  while  in  Sergestes  some  of  the  larval  stages  are  characterized  by  very 
peculiar  branching  spines. 

The  species  of  Pemens,  all  of  which  have  the  three  anterior  pairs  of  feet  chelate, 
are  very  numerous  in  the  warmer  seas  of  the  globe,  and  form  an  im))ortant  article 
of  food.  In  the  Southern  States  large  numbers  of  Penreus  braziiiensis  are  sold  under 
the  name  of  shrimp. 

The  only  other  form  of  Penaeoid  which  needs  mention  is  the  curious  Spongicola 
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which  is  frequently  found  in  that  beauti- 
ful sponge  from  the  Philippines  {JSuplec- 
tella),  which  has  received  the  name  of 
"Venus'  flower-basket."  It  was  formerly 
supposed  that  these  small  shrimps  were  in- 
serted in  the  sponge,  and  the  opening  then 
skilfully  closed  by  those  ingenious  people 
of  the  East  to  whom  we  owe  so  many 
"  curios,"  from  mermaids  to  curious  carved 
balls  of  ivory,  one  within  the  other.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  Not  only  has  no 
one  yet  been  able  to  discover  the  openings 
which  would  be  necessaiy  for  such  an 
operation,  but  every  specimen  thus  im- 
prisoned belongs  to  the  same  species, — 
a  fact  which  would  hardly  be  probable 
were  we  indebted  to  man  for  the  arrange- 
ment. 

The  next  group  in  order  is  the 
CAIiIDEA,  which  is  represented  in  all 
seas  by  many  species,  some  also  occurring 
in  fresh  water.  In  North  America  alone, 
including  the  West  Indies,  about  one  hun- 
dred distinct  forms  occur.  In  these  forms 
the  antennae  have  a  large  basal  scale,  the 
carapax  is  not  joined  at  its  inferior  margin 
to  the  mandibular  and  antennal  segments, 
while  at  the  most  only  the  two  anterior 
pairs  of  thoracic  feet  terminate  in  a  pincer, 
while  frequently  but  a  single  pair  (either 
the  first  or  second)  has  such  a  termination. 
In  Nika  au  interesting  modification  takes 
place, — only  one  foot  of  the  anterior  pair 
is  chelate,  the  other  being  monodactylous. 
Another  feature,  which  is  common  to  many 
genera,  is  the  breaking  up  of  the  carpal 
(antipenultimate)  joint  of  one  pair  of  legs 
into  a  long  series  of  annuli,  affording  great 
freedom  of  motion,  though  the  pincers 
borne  on  these  feet  are  always  so  small 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  see  what  can 
be  the  gain  to  the  animal  by  this  struc- 
ture. 

In    the    eastern    United    States    the 

Fig.  59.  —  iiici/er  (natural  size,  a  of  au  inch  in  length).      ^      .i  i?    i     ^      v    i  ^  •      • 

•'     ^  "  °    '     Caridea   are   of   but  slight  economic  im- 

portance, but  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  under  the  names  of  shrimps  and  prawns 
(German  Garneelen,  French  crevette),  they  are  largely  used  as  an  article  of  food. 
The  shrimp  of  England  is  the  Crangon  vulr/aris  of  science,  while  the  term  ))rawn 
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Fig.  60.  —  Crangon  vulgaris. 


it   dwells,  and  thus  afford- 

int;'    a    certain    protection, 

for     almost     every     shore 

iish  is  fond  of  the  delicate 

crustacean.       In    England 

and  on  the  adjacent  shores 

of  the  continent  a  common 

way  of  catching  shrimps  is 

by  "horse-power," —  a  horse 

dragging  behind  him  a  large 

net  is  made  to  walk  up  and 

down  through  the  shallow- 
water,    and    the    Crustacea 

are     held    in    the    meshes. 

Shrimps  are   pre])ared   for 

the  table  by  boiling.      In 

California  the  shrimp  fish- 
eries are  almost  entirely  in 

the  hands  of  the  Chinese, 

and  the  following  account  taken  from  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Fish  Commission  tells  their  method  of  preparation  :  — 

"That  ]iart  of  each  day's  catch  which  is  not  sold  is  carri(;d  to  the  Chinese  quarter, 
and  there  jtut  at  once  into  boiling  brine.  The  shrimps  are  then  spread  out  to  dry  upon 
level  plats  of  smooth,  bare  ground.  After  four  or  live  days  they  are  crushed  under 
large  wooden  pestles,  or  trod  upon  by  the  Chinese  in  wooden  shoes,  for  the  purpose  of 
loosening  the  meats  from  the  outer  chitinous  covering ;  after  which  the  entire  mixture 
is  put  through  a  fanning  mill,  for  the  actual  separation  of  the  meats  from  the  shells. 
About  200,000  pounds  of  shrimps  are  sold  annually  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  annual 
ex])orts  of  shrimp-meats  to  China  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  valued  at  about 
1100,000.  The  meats  are  eaten  by  all  classes  in  China,  but  they  are  cheaper  and  less 
esteemed  than  the  native  .shrimjis,  which  are  said  to  be  comparatively  scarce." 

Of  the  habits  and  details  of  structure  of  the  Caridea  but  little  of  general  intei-est 
can  be  said.  The  families  are  founded  upon  the  character  of  the  mandibles,  while  "the 
maxillipeds  and  thoracic  feet  afford  a  means  of  division  into  genera.  The  genus 
Palcemoii  contains  a  large  number  of  species,  and  occurs  both  in  salt  and  in  fresh 
water,  one  form  {Palcpinon  ohionis),  as  its  name  indicates,  being  found  in  the  Ohio 
and  Mississii)i)i  Rivers.  Some  of  the  East  Indian  species  acquire  a  great  size,  —  Palannon 
carcinus,  from  the  tip  of  the  chelipeds  to  the  end  of  the  telson,  sometimes  measuring 
nearly  two  feet,  while  our  own  PaUemon  jamaicensis  is  nearly  as  large.  The  genus 
Alphetis,  with  about  sixty  species  distributed  over  the  warmer  seas  of  the  world, 
usually  leads  a  burrowing  life,  some  of  the  Floridan  species  living  in  sponges.  In 
these  forms  the  cara]iax  has  grown  forward  so  as  to  completely  cover  the  eyes,  while 
the  anterior  pair  of  feet  present  an  interesting  peculiarity.     These  feet  are  both  ter- 
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minated  with  pincers,  one  being  small  while  the  other 

as  large  as  the  cephalothorax. 

This  genus  is  almost  exehis- 

ively  marine,  but  some  species 

are  occasionally  found  in  fresh 

water   as   well.      In   one   of 

these  from  Floi-ida  {Alphevs 

minus)  the  marine  forms  are 

very  small,  while   specimens 

obtained   from    fresh   water, 

belonging  to  the  same  sjiecies, 

were   nearly   three   times   as 

large. 

None  of  the  Caridea  are 
true  parasites,  though  a  few 
are  commensals,  that  is,  they 
are    closely   associated    with 


enormouslj-  developed,  being 


Alphe 


heterocheks,  twice  natural  size. 

within  the  shells 


other    animals.     Thus  some  species  of  Alpheus  and  Pontonia 
of  certain  molluscs. 

The  ASTACOIDEA  is  a  much  more  important  group  than  the  one  that  we  have 
just  left,  embracing  as  it  does  many  lai-ge  species  possessing  an  alimentary  interest. 
Without  entering  into  the  characters  limiting  this  group,  we  may  proceed  to  divide  it 
into  three  families,  —  Astacidie,  Loricata,  and  Thalassinidiv. 

The  Astacidie,  in  their  shape  show  a  close  approximation  to  the  Caridea,  but  are 
distinguished  from  them  by  having  the  epistome  united  to  the  carapax,  as  it  is  in  all 
the  higher  forms,  while  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  carapax  is  a  transverse  suture 
(wanting  in  the  Caridea),  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  remains  of  the  joint  between 
the  antennal  and  mandibular  somites.  All  three  (and  in  the  Eryoninse  four  or  five) 
of  the  anterior  pairs  of  thoracic  feet  are  terminated  by  a  ]iincei-,  the  first  pair  being  very 
large,  and  forming  the  well-known  "  claw  "  of  the  lobster. 

The  Astacidse,  so  far  as  is  known,  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  Decapods  in  leaving 
the  egg  in  nearly  the  adult  condition,  the  zoeal  stage  being  suppressed,  the  youngest 
larva  being  in  the  Mysis  stage  in  the  case  of  the  lobster,  while  in  the  fresh-water  cray- 
fish the  young  differs  in  only  unimportant  details  from  the  adult.  The  genera,  of 
which  about  fifteen  have  been  described,  are  distributed  about  equally  between  marine 
and  fresh-water  forms,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  sub-families,  the  Eryoninse  and 
Astacinse.  The  former,  as  has  been  stated,  being  characterized  by  four  or  five  pairs  of 
chelate  feet,  the  latter  by  three.  The  Eryoninre  were  long  eonsidei-ed  as  .an  entirely 
extinct  group,  but  recent  deep-sea  dredgings  have  brought  to  light  sevei-al  forms  which 
have  been  described  under  the  generic  names  of  Pohjcheles,  Pentacheles,  and  WiUe- 
moesia.  The  genus  Eryon  occurs  fossil  in  the  Solenhofen  lithographic  stone  (Upper 
Oolite).     The  sub-family  is  exclusively  marine. 

The  Astacinse  contains  the  crayfish  and  lobsters,  or  fresh  and  salt-water  forms. 
Though  several  genera  have  been  described,  only  Cambarus,  Astacus,  and  Hbynarus, 
need  here  be  mentioned.  Cambarus  and  Astacus,  our  types  of  crayfish,  differ  from 
each  other  in  only  unimportant  details ;  but  the  distribution  of  our  American  species 
presents  an  interesting  feature.  The  genus  Astacus  occurs  on  the  Pacific  slope 
(and  in  Europe  as  well),  while  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  contain  only 
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individuals  of  the  genus  Cambarus.  Many  of  our  species,  which  have  been  described 
by  Dr.  Hagen,  have  burrowing  habits,  and  are  thus  productive  of  considerable  damage 
in  inill-danis,  and  especially  in  the  levees  of  the  Mississippi.  In  Europe  the  crayfish 
are  extensively  used  for  food,  as  they  are  to  a  certain  extent  in  our  Southwestern 
States.  In  France  there  are  several  large  farms  for  their  propagation  and  cultivation, 
and  when  desired  for  the  market  they  are  captured  by  sinking  in  the  water  bundles  of 
brushwood,  in  which  the  imlividuals  become  entangled  and  are  brought  to  the  sur- 
face. An  interesting  form  is  Cambarus 
pellucidus,  the  blind  crawfish  of  Mammoth 
Cave  and  the  neighboring  caverns  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Indiana.  In  these  forms  the  eye- 
stalks  remain,  but  tlie  optical  portions  have 
almost  entirely  disa])pearcd,  —  a  good  ex- 
ample of  tlie  effects  of  disuse,  for  in  the  total 
darkness  of  the  subterranean  streams  the 
use  of  an  organ  of  vision  would  be  ex- 
tremely slight.  Dr.  Packard  has  recently 
described  a  fossil  crawfish  from  the  Tertiary 
of  our  Western  States. 

To  the  New  Englander  the  lobster  is 
by  far  the  most  important  member  of  the 
whole  class  of  Crustacea.  The  genus  Homa- 
rits,  to  which  it  belongs,  contains  three  spe- 
cies, vulgaris  of  Europe,  cajiensis  from  the 
Caj3e  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  arnericanus 
ranging  from  Labi-adoi-  to  New  Jersey,  and 
jjossibly  even  further  south.  Dr.  Coues  hav- 
ing found  a  single  specimen  near  Beaufort, 
N.C.  It  frequents  rocky  bottoms,  hiding 
among  the  stones,  or  occasionally  \arying 
its  habitat  for  sandy  or  gravelly  regions. 
Lobsters  are  very  fond  of  decaying  animal 
matter,  and  the  nets  and  traps  employed 
.in  capturing  them  are  usually  baited  with 
fish  offal.  Two  methods  of  lobster  fish- 
ing are  in  vogue.  In  one  a  large  net,  with  the  bait  fastened  in  the  centre,  is 
lowered  to  the  bottom,  and  after  a  sufficient  time  is  hauled  to  the  surface  so 
rapidly  that  the  lobsters  have  no  chance  to  escape.  The  moi-e  usual  means  of 
catching  these  animals  is  by  "lobster-pots."  These  are  wooden  frames  usually 
constructed  of  laths  with  netting  ends.  In  one  or  both  ends  is  a  small  circular 
opening,  through  which  the  lobster  passes  to  reach  the  bait  on  the  inside  of  the 
pot.  These  pots  are  sunk  in  in-omising  spots,  their  ])Osition  being  marked  by  a  wooden 
float.  Weather  jiermitting,  the  pots  are  visited  every  day  and  hauled  to  the  surface  by 
means  of  the  rope  connecting  the  float  to  the  pot.  Frequently,  when  the  character  of 
the  bottom  )iermits,  the  pots  are  attached  together  in  trawls,  each  end  of  the  trawl  line 
being  marked  by  a  float.  The  number  of  pots  set  by  each  fisherman  varies,  few  using 
as  many  as  one  hundred.     Possibly  the  average  may  be  forty  or  fifty. 

The  lobster  industry  is  very  large,  and  we  gather  from  the  pages  of  ilr.  Rath- 
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bun  the  following  statistics  :  In  1880  the  total  catch  on  the  Maine  coast  amounted  to 
14,'234,000  pounds,  valued  at  $268,000,  fishermen's  prices;  in  Massachusetts  4,315,000 
pounds,  -i-alued  at  1158,000.  Of  the  Maine  catch  the  larger  proportion  was  canned, 
the  twenty-three  canning  establishments  in  that  State  taking  about  9,500,000  pounds ; 
while  the  Provincial  factories  put  up  an  even  larger  amount.  The  quantity  of  lobsters 
handled  by  the  several  large  fresh  markets  during  1880  was  as  follows:  Boston, 
3,637,000  pounds ;  New  York,  2,500,000  pounds,  and  Portland,  2,000,000  pounds. 

All  of  the  interested  States,  with  the  exception  of  New  Jersey,  have  passed  more  or 
less  stringent  laws  regulating  the  time  of  catching  and  the  size  of  the  lobsters  caught, 
those  of  Maine  being  the  most  lax.  For  several  years  past  the  average  size  of  the 
lobsters  caught  has  been  decreasing,  a  specimen  weighing  four  pounds  being  comparar 
tively  rare.  Lobsters,  however,  are  occasionally  found  much  larger  in  size,  there  being 
one  in  the  Museum  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  at  Salem,  Mass.,  which 
weighed  thirty-nine  pounds. 

The  lobster,  when  about  to  moult,  seeks  some  secluded  spot  under  the  shelter  of  a 
large  stone,  and  there  sheds  his  old  shell.  As  a  i)reparation  for  this  act  the  lime  salts 
in  certain  parts  of  the  integument  are  absorbed,  and  then  the  carapax  splits  down  the 
back,  and  through  this  opening  the  animal  withdraws  itself.  As  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  enormously  developed  claws  to  pass  through  the  rigid  joints  of  the  arm, 
there  is  an  absorption  of  the  lime  salts  in  these  joints,  and  thus  the  claw  is  readily 
withdrawn.  Together  with  the  old  shell,  the  lobster,  like  all  Crustacea,  sheds  the  lin- 
ing of  the  stomach  and  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  intestine.  After  moulting  the 
lobster's  skin  is  very  soft,  and  the  flesh  soon  becomes  poor,  watery,  and  flabby ;  but  in 
a  short  time,  by  a  deposition  of  calcic  carbonates  and  phosphates,  the  new  integument, 
which  is  larger  than  the  old  one,  regains  its  former  firmness,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
flesh  acquires  its  former  solidity  and  indigestibility. 

o  The  breeding  season  varies  according  to 

the  locality.  In  Long  Island  Sound  the  eggs 
are  laid  sometimes  as  early  as  the  last  of 
April  or  the  first  of  May.  In  Massachusetts 
Bay  the  season  extends  from  about  the  first 
of  June  to  the  first  of  August,  while  Pro- 
fessor S.  I.  Smith  found  at  Halifax  females 
with  newly-laid  eggs  in  September.  For  a 
knowledge  of  the  development  of  our  lobster 
we  are  indebted  to  Professor  Sydney  I.  Smith, 
'Sir.  G.  O.  Sai's  having  performed  a  similar 
work  for  the  European  species.  The  eggs, 
\\hieh  for  Crustacea  are  very  large,  are  of  a 
dark  green  color,  and  at  the  time  of  hatcliing, 
the  embryo  strongly  resembles  a  3fi/sis,  all 
of  the  thoracic  feet  being  two-branched,  while 
the  external  maxillipeds  play  a  part  in  loco- 
motion. At  the  next  stage  the  abdominal  feet  appear,  and  at  each  succeeding 
moult  the  young  approaches  more  nearly  the  adult,  retaining,  however,  their  free- 
swimming  habits  until  about  half  an  inch  in  length. 

The  LORICATA  differ  anatomically  from  the  group  we  have  just  left,  by  the 
absence  of  a  scale  on  the  basal  joint  of  the  antennae,  and  in  having  the  anterior  pair  of 


Fig.  64.  —  Embryo  lobster  some  time  before  hatch- 
ing, natural  size  above,  a.  Yolk.  b.  Margin 
of  carapax.  c.  Eye.  tJ.  Antennula,  e.  An- 
tenna,   ff  to  i.  Thoracic  feet.    k.  Intestine.    I 
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Fig.  05.  —  Phijllosoma,  glass  crab,  tbe  larva  of  Palinurus,  natural  s 


feet  monodactyle,  that  is,  not  ending  with  a  jiincer,  but  in  tlicii-  (l(V(lo]imi'iit  they  pn 
sent  marked  differences,  the  young  forming  the  "glass  crah.s"  wiiiih  formerly,  undc 
the  name  Phyllosoma,  were 
regarded  as  adults.  These 
larvaj  are  flattenoil,  hardly 
thicker  than  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  in  lite  are  per- 
fectly transparent,  present- 
ing not  the  slightest  resem- 
blance to  the  parents.  The 
two  families,  Scyi.larid^ 
and  Palinurid^,  are  found 
in  tropical  seas,  and  are 
among  the  largest  Crustacea. 
All  of  the  feet,  e.\cei)t  the 
posterior  pair  in  the  female 
ScyllaridiB,  are  monodactyle, 
while  the  antennal  scale  is 
always  lacking.  The  Palin- 
uridse  are  nearly  cylindrical, 
while  the  Scyllarida;  are 
greatly  flattened,  the  sides  of  the  body  being  very  thin.  Both  families  are  repre- 
sented in  our  warmer  waters  by  the  genera  Palinurus  and  Panulirus,  Scyllarus, 
Jbacus,  Evibacus,  and  Arctus. 

The  THALASSINIDEA,  represented  in  our  waters  by  several  genera,  are  a  bur- 
rowing group,  the  individuals  of  which,  except  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  are  of  but 
slight  importance.  While  in  the  majority  of  forms  the  res])iratory  apparatus  is  of  the 
normal  character,  it  is  said  that  in  Callianidea  (of  which  one  species  occurs  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  other  cxiindin'..;  from  our  west  coast  through  all  the  eastern  seas) 
and  in  Callkmisea  the  .ili.loininil  feet  also  bear  gills,  thus  presenting  a  resemblance  to 
the  StomatO)ioda,  to  br  di'scrilji'd  further  on. 

The  GALATHEIDEA  present  us  with  a  feature  which  we  shall  notice  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Schizosomi,  that  the  hinder  pair  of  thoracic  feet  are  carried  bent  up 
under  the  carapax,  and  in  both  groups,  as  in  the  Paguvidea,  the  last  thoracic  segment 
is  not  immovably  united  to  the  rest,  a  feature  which  also  occurs  in  the  genus  Astacus. 
Grimothea  is  a  pelagic  form  which  occurs  swimming  at  the  surface  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  sometimes  appearing  on  the  Californian  shores.  JEglea  is  a  fresh-water  genus 
(the  only  one  of  the  Anomura),  and  the  single  species  occurs  in  the  streams  of  Chili 
and  Peru. 

The  last  division  of  the  Macrura  which  we  have  to  consider  is  the  PAGURIDEA, 
or  hermit  crabs.  In  these  forms,  with  the  exception  of  Pirgus,  the  abdomen  is 
always  soft,  the  usual  salts  of  lime  not  being  deposited,  and  hence  the  animal  inserts 
this  defenceless  portion  of  his  body  in  the  empty  shell  of  some  univalve  mollusc. 
With  this  external  jjrotection  there  is  usually  an  obsolescence  of  some  of  the  abdominal 
feet,  while  the  spiral  character  of  the  shell  has  caused  the  abdomen  to  become  coiled 
in  a  similar  manner.  The  posterior  pair  of  abdominal  feet  are  modified  so  as  to  form 
a  hook,  by  means  of  which  the  crab  holds  himself  into  his  house. 

Many  amusing  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  habits  of  the  hermit  ci-abs,  and  we 
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can  do  no  better  than  to  quote  the  account  which  Dr.  Lockwood  gives  of  the  little 
hermit  crab,  the  Eiqxigurus  longicarpus,  so  common  on  our  eastern  shores :  — 

"Though  a  recluse,  —  for  he  lives  in  a  vacated 
shell  all  alone,  —  yet  of  hermit  gravity  he  has 
none.  In  fact,  he  is  constitutionally  a  funny 
fellow.  This  crab  has  his  two  hands,  or  claws, 
greatly  larger  than  the  other  feet,  and  of  these 
the  right  one  is  much  stouter  than  the  left. 
The  ne.vt  three  pairs  of  claws  are  tipped  with 
simple  hooks,  which,  having  considerable  lever- 
age power,  are  really  efficient  grapnels  with 
which  to  pull  himself  along  when  he  travels, 
can-ying  his  house  on  his  back,  while  the  claws 
of  the  fifth  or  last  pair  are  very  diminutive. 

"  There  is  a  queer  monkey-like  drollery  in 
the  looks  of  our  little  hermit.  We  had  one  in 
our  aquarium  of  rather  large  size,  and  which 
occupied  a  shell  of  the  required  capacity.  Of 
iuasheiro£Sl(t™*™7!nat''u7aTLizr''  this  Specimen  we  were  very  proud;  the  sheU 
on  its  upper  part  was  ashen  white  with  a  fine 
colony  of  Ilydractinia,  like  tiny  sea-daisies.  We  had  also  a  little  hermit  in  a  small 
llyanassa  ohsoleta  shell.  And  what  about  this  young  scapegrace,  whom  we  so  soon 
almost  wished  obsolete  ?  On  he  came  and  climbed  right  up  into  this  pretty  parterre, 
and  having  secured  himself  with  his  grapnels  on  top  of  his  neighbor's  house,  most  de- 
liberately, now  with  the  right  claw  and  now  with  the  left,  he  pulled  off  my  weesome 
pets,  stowing  them  into  his  ugly  mug  with  a  movement  so  regular  that  it  seemed  almost 
rythmical,  and  yet  so  cruelly  comical  that  it  made  me  most  laughably  mad. 

"  But  the  hermit  grows,  while  the  shell  which  he  occupies  does  not.  Hence,  like 
many  bipeds,  he  has  his  "  first  of  May,"  so  he  goes  house-hunting.  This  must  be 
understood  literally.  He  finds  a  shell.  Will  it  do  ?  Plrst,  then,  is  it  really  to  let  ? 
He  will  inquire  within.  This  he  does,  if  not  most  courteously,  very  feelingly. 
Satisfied  on  this  point,  the  next  question  is,  will  the  house  suit.  He  turns  it  over,  then 
turns  it  round.  You  see  the  weight  of  one's  house  is  quite  an  item  in  the  reckoning 
to  him  who  has  to  carry  it  on  his  back.  One  inspection  more.  How  is  it  inside  ?  Is 
it  entirely  empty  and  of  the  right  size  ?  Up  goes  one  of  the  slender  limbs  of  the 
second  pair,  and  the  interior  is  thoroughly  explored.  All  right !  Just  the  house  he  is 
after.  His  mind  is  made  up  to  move.  Look  at  him  !  Quick  !  or  you  '11  miss  it !  Out 
comes  the  body  from  the  old  house  and  pop  it  goes  into  the  new  one.  The  resolution 
to  move  was  taken,  the  surrender  of  the  old  house  was  made,  and  the  occupancy  of  the 
new  was  effected,  and  all  within  a  fraction  of  a  second  of  time. 

"  Sometimes  this  matter  goes  on  less  pleasantly.  Two  house-hunters  may  find  the 
same  tenement.  Should  both  desire  it,  then  comes  the  tug  of  war.  Live  together  they 
neither  can  nor  will.  The  affair  is  settled  by  a  battle,  in  which  the  stronger  proves 
his  claim  right  liy  the  Carlyleian  logic  and  morals,  viz.  might.  Quite  often  from 
these  encounters  a  terrible  mutilation  results.  To  us  it  is  a  sad  sight  to  see  the  little 
hermit  when  his  time  has  come,  and  he  knows  it ;  that  is,  when  Eupagurus  must  die. 
However  droll  his  career  may  have  been,  the  little  hermit  is  grave  then.  And  what  a 
strange  fact  it  is.     Who  can  explain  it  ?    The  poor  little  fellow  comes  out  of  his  house 
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-his  home  otows  as  he  does. 


to  die.  Yes,  in  order  to  die.  To  iis  humans  home  is  the  only  right  place  to  die  in. 
But  for  Eupagiirus  lionic  has  ni>  attractions  at  this  solemn  time.  Poor  fellow,  with  a 
sad  look  and  melancholy  movement,  he  of  his  own  will  quits  the  house  for  which  he 
fought  so  well.  Those  antenna3,  or  feelers,  tliat  ofteu  stood  out  so  provokingly,  and 
were  so  often  poked  into  everybody's  business,  now  lie  prone  and  liarmless.  The  eyes 
have  lost  their  perliiess.  There  lies  the  houseless  liormit  on  that  mossy  rock,  stone 
dead." 

In  the  above  account  Dr.  Lockwood  incidentally  mentions  the  fact  tliat  the  shell 
occupied  by  the  hermit  bears  upon  it  a  colony  of  Hydroids.  Such  associations  are 
very  common,  and  sometimes  specimens  are  found  even 
more  interesting.  In  the  deep  waters  off  the  New  Eng- 
land coast  a  polyp  {Gemmaria  americana),  allied  to 
the  sea  anemones,  attaches  itself  to  the  shells  occupied 
by  another  species  of  Eupagurus,  and  by  budding  grad- 
ually covers  the  entire  shell ;  and  not  only  this,  but  it 
possesses  the  power  of  dissolving  the  shell  so  that  no 
trace  of  it  can  be  found.  As  this  polyp  increases  in 
size  with  the  growth  of  the  crab,  there  is  no  need  of 
a  change  of  house  on  his  part, - 

Even  more  remarkable  is  the  case  of  a  Chinese  hermit,  Diogenes 
edioardsii,  which  always  bears  upon  the  outside  of  the  large 
claw  a  small  anemone,  which,  when  the  hermit  retreats  into 
his  shell,  closes  the  aperture.  It  occasionally  occurs  that  the 
hermits  fail  to  find  a  shell  suitable  to  their  needs,  and  then 
any  object,  such  as  an  old  bottle,  is  occupied.  In  looking  over 
some  Floridan  Crustacea  the  writer  once  found  a  specimen  of 
Coenohita  diogenes  which  had  thus  occupied  a  "  T.  D."  pipe. 
^'°'tws  uaturaii'ize!''''''  '^'he  Paguridca  are  divided  into  two  families,  —  Pagukidje 

with  fourteen  genera,  in  which  the  antennulte  are  very  short, 
the  species  aquatic  in  habit ;  and  the  Cexobitid.e  with  long  antennulis  and  terres- 
trial habits,  and  represented  by  only  two  genei'a.  One  of  these,  Jiirgus  latro, 
which  is  distributed  tliroughout  nearly  the- whole  Indo-Pacific  region,  has  received 
the  popular  name  of  Palm  Crab.  This  form,  which  is  an  exception  to  all  of  the 
hermits  in  having  the  abdomen  hardened,  is  said  to  feed  on  cocoanuts.  Stripping 
off  the  husk,  it  inserts  the  tips  of  the  claws  into  the  three  holes  found  in  the  end, 
and  pounds  the  nut  upon  a  stone  until  it  is  broken.  Another  method  which  they 
are  said  to  employ  for  this  purpose  is  as  follows :  The  husk  is  stripped  off,  leaving 
but  one  or  two  fibres  attached  to  the  nut,  then  clasping  these  fibres  the  crab  climbs 
a  tree  and  then  drops  the  nut  on  a  stone.  The  coarse,  fibrous  husk  is  used  to  line  the 
burrows  which  Birgus  makes  in  the  moist  sand.  When  nuts  are  not  to  be  had,  the 
crab  is  not  greatly  averse  to  eating  its  own  kind.  The  natives  adopt  a  curious  method 
of  capturing  these  tree-climbing  crabs.  Watching  until  they  see  a  Birgus  ascend,  they 
tie  a  lot  of  grass  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
ground.  By-and-by  the  crab  descends,  and  feeling  the  grass  thinks  he  has  reached 
terra firma,  and,  therefore,  looses  his  hold,  and  falling  to  the  ground  so  maims  him- 
self as  to  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  savage.  On  a  preceding  page  we  have  alluded 
to  the  lungs  of  this  crab,  but  as  the  subject  possesses  much  interest  we  may  return  to 
it  again.     The  gill-chamber  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  gills  being  in  the  lower. 
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while  the  upper  never  contains  anytliing  but  air.  On  the  walls  of  the  upper  chamber 
are  found  numbers  of  ramified  tufts,  containing  in  their  interior  an  extraordinarily 
developed  network  of  vascular  spaces,  thus  furnishing  a  large  respiratory  surface, 
while  the  arrangement  of  the  blood-vessels  conclusively  proves  that  blood  poor  in 
oxygen  enters  it  from  the  body,  and  the  vessels  leading  from  it  open  directly  into  the 
auricule. 

In  their  development  the  Paguridea  hatch  as  zoeas,  but  from  this  point  they  closely 
resemble  the  Brachyura  in  the  omission  of  a  Mysis  stage. 

Sub-Order  II.  —  Brachyura. 

This  group,  which  contains  the  crabs,  the  highest  of  the  Decapods,  possesses  much 
more  interest  than  any  other  division  of  the  Crustacea.  The  body  is  generally  broad 
and  flattened,  the  carapax  very  seldom  exhibiting  the  cylindrical  form  so  characteristic 
of  the  Macrura.  The  abdomen  is  relatively  small,  and  is  almost  always  carried  flexed 
under  the  thorax,  which  is  frequently  excavated  for  its  reception.  The  antennsB  are 
small  (except  in  a  few  forms),  and  the  inner  pair  frequently  can  be  folded  in  small 
grooves  or  pits  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  carapax.  The  external  maxillipeds  are  oper- 
cular in  character  (that  is,  they  form  a  sort  of  lid,  covering  the  other  mouth-parts)  and 
rarely  have  but  a  distant  reseniblnncc  to  the  ambulatory  feet.  The  abdomen,  as  has 
been  said,  is  small ;  the  abdominal  appendages  are  very  rudimentary,  and  some  of  them 
are  frequently  aliorted.  In  many  cases,  especially  in  the  males, 
two  or  more  of  the  abdominal  segments  become  coalesced, 
all  traces  of  the  sutures  being  occasionally  obliterated.  All 
of  the  Brachyura,  except  a  few  of  the  land  crabs,  leave  the 
egg  as  zoeas,  —  the  carapax  being  armed  with  three  or,  in  the 
higher  groups,  four  long  spines.  Of  these  one  springs  from 
the  front  of  the  carapax  and  points  forwards,  one  arises  on 
either  side  and  is  directed  downwards  and  backwards,  while 
the  fourth,  when  present,  is  dorsal  in  jiosition,  a  portion  of  the 
heai't  extending  into  it.  The  appendages  at  first  present  are 
but  seven  in  number,  the  series  ending  with  the  second  maxil- 
liped,  while  the  thoracic  members  are  absent  or  very  rudi- 
mentary. During  the  zoea  stage  the  larva  increases  rapidly 
in  size,  the  growth  being  accompanied  by  frequent  castings  of 
the  shell,  and  the  development  of  all  of  the  series  of  append- 
ages. Then  by  a  single  moult  the  megalops  stage  is  acquired, 
a  schizopodal  stage  not  intervening,  a  feature  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  shared  by 
the  hermit  crabs  among  the  Macrura.  The  Brachyura  may  be  divided  into  the 
following  groups:  Schizosomi,  Teleosomi,  Maioidea,  Corystoidea,  Leucosoidea,  Can- 
croidea,  and  Grapsoidea. 

The  SCHIZOSOMI  embraces  the  brachyuran  forms  which  have  the  outlets  of  the 
ovaries  in  the  bases  of  the  third  pair  of  legs  instead  of  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
sternum,  as  in  most  Brachyura,  and  also  the  last  thoracic  segment  free  from  the 
others.  In  some  the  abdominal  appendages  are  well  developed,  in  others  they  are 
rudimentary.  So  far  as  is  known  the  zoeas  do  not  develop  a  dorsal  spine,  but  the 
other  spines  frequently  are  greatly  elongated,  and  in  the  porcelain  crabs  these  spines 
reach  a  length  of  several  times  that  of  the  body. 
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The  LiTiiODiD^,  whuli  in  their  form  of  body  closely  resemble  the  Maioid  crabs, 
to  be  mentioned  fm-tlu  r  uii,  iiic  represented  on  om-  East  coast  by  two  species,  the 
family  acquiring  its  greatest  tlevelopment  on  the  West  coast  of  both  North  and  South 
America.  The  abdomen  is  without  caudal  appendages,  and  at  first  siglit  it  would 
apjiear  that  the  name  Decapods  was  a  misnomer,  as  only  four  pairs  of  thoracic  feet  are 
externally  visible,  but  a  little  investigation  shows  that  the  fifth  pair  are  present,  though 
folded  up  under  the  carapax.     Of  the  habits  scarcely  anything  is  known. 

The  Porc:kllanid.e  are  small,  brightly-colored  crabs, 
with  a  shell  always  kept  clean,  and  from  its  general  re- 
semblance to  porcelain  giving  the  name  to  the  principal 
genus.  In  these,  as  in  the  family  just  mentioned,  the  fifth 
pair  of  legs  are  not  used  in  locomotion,  being  carried 
folded  upon  the  back.  The  species,  which  are  numerous 
in  the  warmer  seas  of  the  world,  live  under  rocks  or  among 
the  coral  reefs.  These  forms  are  worthy  of  notice  from  a 
mor])li(il(iuir:il  st:inil|ioint,  for  it  would  seem  that  here  the 


porcel; 


enth  abdominal  segment  were  par- 

ng  the  validity  of  its  recognition  as 

one  of  the  body  segments. 

The  HippiD^  have  an  elongate  body,  and  feet  fitted 
I'di-  su  iimniiig,  while  the  way  in  which  the  abdomen  is 
lii'ut  .iImj  tits  it  for  bin-rowing.  The  following  account 
i>t  the  hiiMts  of  the  Ammcun  Hippa  emerita  is  con- 
densed from  that  furnished  by  Professor  Smith :  "  This 
species  prefers  a  narrow  zone  of  sandy  beaches,  near 
low-water  mark,  where  it  lives  gregariously,  burrowing 
beneath  the  surface.  They  burrow  with  the  greatest 
rapidity,  and  always  backward,  pushing  themselves  in 
by  means  of  their  thoracic  feet.  In  an  aquarium  they 
at  once  plunged  entirely  beneath  the  sand,  and  then 
in  an  upright  position  showed  just  the  tips  of  the  an- 
tennulos  and  the  eyes  at  the  surface.  Of  the  food  but 
little  can  be  said.  In  all  the  specimens  examined  the 
alimentary  canal  was  filled  with  fine  sand,  nearly  free 
from  organic  matter,  though  under  the  microscope  a 
small  amount  of  vegetable  matter  is  seen,  rendering  it 

probable  that  the  sand  is  swallowed  for  the 

nutritive  matter  it  may  contain." 

The  TELEOSOMI  differ  from  the  group 

just  mentioned  in  having  the  last  thoracic 

segment  anchylosed  to  the  others,  as  in  most 

Decapoda,  while  the  outlets  of  the  female 

genital  organs  occupy  the  same  position  as 

in  the  group   just   mentioned.      The  first 

form  we  will   notice   is  IL/poconcha,  the 

"false  hermit"  of  the  older  writers,  of  which 

,  .  ,  .  ■      ,    »  ■  Fig.  72.  —  Dromia. 

three  species  are  known  m  tropical  Ameri- 
can waters.     In  these  forms  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  carapax  is  soft,  resembling  in 


-Hippaemeritu. 
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consistence  the  abdomen  of  the  true  hermit  crabs,  and,  for  protection,  Hypoconcha 
takes  a  half  of  a  bivalve  sliell,  and  inserting  the  angle  of  its  abdomen  in  the  depression 
beneath  the  hinge,  holds  the  shell  in  position  by  the  fourth  and  fifth  pairs  of  thoracic 
feet.  A  similar  habit  has  been  noticed  in  the  Chinese  genus,  Conchmcetes.  In  some 
of  the  sub-genera  of  Dromia  the  crab  carries  in  a  similar  manner  a  s])(inge,  ]io!y]i,  or 
compound  ascidiau. 


Dromia  covered  with  a  sponge. 


The  remaining  groups  of  Brachyura  all  have  the  female  genital  openings  on  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  body,  between  the  bases  of  the  feet,  while  in  the  zoeas  a  dorsal 
spine  is  almost  universally  ]iresent. 

The  MAIOIDEA  or  Oxyrhyncha,  whicli  in  the  older  works  were  regarded 
as  forming  the  highest  of  the  Decapoda,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  Crustacea,  are  in 
reality  the  next  in  order ;  for  although  in  some  respects  they  have  a  high  grade  of 
structure,  they,  nevertheless,  retain  many  embryonic  features  even  in  the  adult  stage, 
the  young  Cancer,  for  instance,  at  a  certain  portion  of  its  dcvilt.pinvnt  being  strongly 
maioidean  in  appearance.  The  antennulte  are  folded  in  liui-iiuilinal  ]. it  sin  the  front  of 
the  carapax.  The  external  maxillipeds  are  broad,  the  fourtli  joint  lieiiig  borne  on  the 
inner  angle,  or  the  summit  of  the  third,  while  the  carapax  is  usually  elongate  and  tri- 
angular, being  narrowed  in  front.  The  Maioidea  are  divided  into  several  families  and 
over  a  hundred  genera,  the  distinctions,  however,  being  of  too  technical  a  character  to 
suit  a  work  like  the  jjresent,  —  the  systematic  student  being  referred  to  the  paper  by 
Mr.  E.  J.  Miers  in  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society  for  1879. 
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Anioiitr  ihcM  li  <i  Is  int<  I 
esting  from  tlu'li  ii)|)c  ii  nut, 
are  the  group  of  spidei  ciabs, 
whose  long  and  slender  legs 
are  greatly  dispiopoitiomte 
to  the  body  they  ha\e  to  sii])- 
port.  Those  fonns  ficqnent 
th.'  hounuu  walking  si 
an,l  .l.'lilu.vntrlx  is  tli 
they  had  scarcely  stKn^tli  to 
move  their  attenuited  mem 
bers.  Some  of  these  foims 
keep  their  shell  ])eifect]\ 
clean,  seeming  to  lelj  upon 
their  general  resemblance  to 
the  Sertularians  and  othei 
Hydrozoa,  among  ■\\hich  thc\ 
dwell,  for  protection.  Otheis, 
however,  pei-mit  all  sorts  of 

foreign  bodies,  both  animals  and  plants,  to  become  attached  to  their  bodies,  so 
that  they  are  effectually  concealed,  and  even  when  moving  it  seems  as  if  a  small 
forest  of  sea-weed  were  being  transplanted  to  another  locality.  To  these  spider 
crabs    the    Macrocheira    of    Ja])an,    the   largest   of    all    crustaceans,    belongs.      The 


squinado,  natural  s 


—  Li  ptopodia  sagittaria,  spider  crab,  half  natural  : 


relative  ])roportions  of  legs  to  body  in  this  species  can  be  seen  from  the  following  meas- 
urements of  a  specimen  captured  at  Yokohama  in  1878,  in  which  the  legs  extended  to 
a  distance  of  twelve  feet,  while  the  carapax  was  sixteen  inches  long  liy  luchc  in 
breadth.  The  largest  specimen  in  any  collection  is  said  to  be  that  in  the  Itritish 
Museum,  which  measures  betAveen  the  tips  of  the  fii-st  pair  of  legs  eighteen  feet,  tiiough 
larger  specimens  are  occasionally  taken,  an  old  and  trustworthy  sea-captain  telling  the 
writer  of  one  taken  in  1871  which  spread  twenty-two  feet. 
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The  CORYSTOIDEA  are  entirely  absent  from  the  eastern  coast  of  our  continent, 
though  present  in  all  other  seas.  They  have  the  anteiniute  and  raaxillipeds  much  as 
in  the  Maioids,  but  differ  in  the  longer  antennse  and  the  very  short  epistome  or  region 
in  front  of  the  mouth. 

The  LEUCOSOIDEA  or  Oxystomata  are  extremely  narrowed  in  front,  the  ex- 
ternal maxillii)eds,  when  placed  together,  forming  a  trirmgle.  The  carapax  is  more  or 
less  circular  in  outline,  while  the  antenniB  are  very  small,  and  the  epistome  wanting. 
In  Dorippe  \\^  have  a  similar  commensalism  to  those  already  noticed,  one  sjiecies  of 
this  genus  never  being  found  without  a  sea-anemone  (Cancrisocia  expaii.'<<i)  u]ion  its 
back,  nor  has  this  anemone  ever  been  found  excej)t  in  this  position.  In  '  'hIujiihi  tlio 
sides  of  the  body  are  expanded,  while  the  two  large  claws,  armed  with  sti'iny  !^Jlincs 
above,  are  carried  closely  applied  to  the  front  of  the  body. 

The  CANCROIDEA  or  Cyclometopa  agree  with  the  Maioids  in  their  mouth-jiai-ts, 
while  the  body  is  broader  and  the  antennulae  are  transverse.  They  are  well  divided 
into  two  families,  according  to  their  habits,  — 
the  Cancrid^  having  the  feet  constituted  for 
walking,  while  in  the  Portunid^  the  pos- 
terior feet  are  flattened  and  thus  converted 
into  efticient  swinnning  organs. 

The  genus  Cancer,  which  is  represented  on 
our  eastern  coasts  by  two  species  and  by  four 
on  the  Californian  shore,  may  be  taken  as  the 
type  of  the  group.  Our  eastern  species  range 
from  Labrador  to  the  Bernmdas,  and  by  a 
curious  mistake  in  nomenclature,  the  form  to 
which  the  name  borealis  is  applied  extends 
further  to  the  south  and  not  so  far  to  the  north 
as  does  the  more  common  Cancer  irroratus. 
Cancer  irroratus  delights  in  secluded  .places 
under  rocks,  where  it  is  safe  from  enemies  and 
the  pounding  waves,  while  the  stouter,  header 
borealis  disdains  such  protection,  and  occurs 
in  places  where  it  is  exjjosed  to  the  force  of 
the  waves.  By  many  European  naturalists  these 
two  forms  are  confounded,  though  in  reality 
they  are  very 
distinct,  the  teeth  of  the  margin  of  the  carapax  being 
smooth  in  C.  irroratus  and  crenulated  in  the  other  species. 
The  European  Cancer  jyagur us  is  used  as  an  article  of 
food  both  in  England  and  upon  portions  of  the  continent, 
while  none  of  our  forms  have  much  economic  use.  The 
genera  and  species  of  the  Cancrida3  are  very  numer- 
ous, especially  in  the  warmer  seas  of  the  world,  many 
being  conspicuous  by  reason  of  their  bright  colors, 
though  in  habits  no  particular  interest  attaches  to 
them.  The  mud-loving  Panopeus  of  the  warmer 
waters  of  both  coasts  of  America  is  the  only  other 
species  to  which  our  space  will  allow  us  to  refer. 


Fig.  76.  —  Megalops 
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Platijnmchus  ocetlalus,  lady  crab,  natural  s 


As  cxniniilcs  <if  the  swimming  crabs  wo  may  mention  the  "Green  Crab,"  Carcinus 
mcvnas,  wliich  li;is  a  ]iiTuli;u-  distribution,  occurring  on  our  coasts  only  from  Cape  Cod 
to  Maryland,  and  on  tlie  European  from  Finmark  down  through  the  Jlediterranean 
into  tlic  Black  Sea.  Besides  these,  its  regular  habitat,  it  has  been  reported  from 
Brazil,  Panama,  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  India.  With 
its  restricted  distribution  on 
our  own  coast,  this  wide  dis- 
tribution over  the  globe  is  of 
peculiar  interest.  Another 
of  the  swimming  crabs,  the 
Neptunus  hastatus,  furnishes 
the  soft-shelled  crab  so  well 
known  to  epicures.  This 
crab,  which  extends  along 
our  Atlantic  coast  from  Mas- 
sachusetts to  Florida,  buries 
itself  in  the  sand,  exjwsing 
only  its  eyes  and  antennse. 
Like  all  of  the  Crustacea,  it 
sheds  its  shell,  and  just  after 
the  moult  it  forms  the  delicacy 
of  the  table,  the  integument 
not  then  being  hardened.  At 
the  time  of  moulting  the  flesh  is  hard,  but  in  a  few  hours  it  becomes  soft  and  wstery, 
and  then  is  of  inferior  quality.  Only  a  few  days  are  required  to  bring  the  new  skin 
to  its  former  consistency.  Our  figure  of  the  lady  crab,  a  beautiful  species  covered 
with  rings  of  red  and  purple,  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  characters  of  the  Portunid:c, 
while  the  development  is  shown  in  figui'es  5,  6,  13,  and  14,  which  represent  the  various 
stages  of  young  of  the  soft-shelled  crab  mentioned  above. 

The  remaining  divi- 
sion of  the  Decapoda, 
the  OCYPODOIDEA 
or  Catometopa,  are  the 
highest,  both  as  shown 
by  structure  and  by  em- 
bryology. The  anten- 
nuliE  are  transverse,  the 
fourth  joint  of  the  ex- 
ternal maxillipeds  artic- 
ulates with  the  apex  or 
outer  angle  of  the  third  ; 
the  body  is  broad,  and, 
in  the  higher  groups, 
quadrate  in  outline;  the 
epistome  is  very  shoi-t 
and  the  male  genital  organs  show  a  complication  not  found  in  other  groups.  In  divid- 
ing the  group  into  families  authors  shpw  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion,  as  the 


Gcn/nn  iridens,  from  deep  water,  North  Atlantic  ( 
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number  varies  in  different  works  from  six  to  sixteen.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
discuss  all  of  the  families  of  the  group,  but  merely  to  mention  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant forms.  It  is  to  the  Ocypodoidea  that  the  larger  number  of  the  terrestrial 
Decapods  belong.  An  account  of  their  respiratory  apparatus  has  been  given  on  a 
preceding  page. 

The  PiNNOTHERiD^  are  familiar  to  all  in  the  little  "  Oyster  Crab,"  Pinnotheres 
ostreum,  so  common  in  the  oysters  of  our  coast.  Many  tales  are  told  of  the  way  in 
which  these  forms  act  as  guardians  of  the  molluscs  inside  whose  shell  they  dwell,  and 
which  have  been  perpetuated  in  the  generic  name,  but  which 
an  iconoclastic  science  has  shown  to  be  false,  these  animals 
seeking  this  home  merely  for  jirotectioii  and  for  convenience 
of  obtaining  choice  morsels  of  food  in  the  currents  of  water 
created  by  the  cilia  on  the  gills  and  mantle  of  the  mollusc. 
With  our  common  oyster  crab  it  is  the  female  alone  who  thus 
keeps  house,  the  male  living  a  life  of  freedom,  being  very 
rarely  seen.  Other  forms  belonging  to  this  or  allied  genera 
have  similar  commen.sal  habits,  some  living  in  the  shells  of  mussels  or  other  bivalves, 
while  one  form  from  the  Philippines  is  said  by  Dr.  Semper  to  enter  in  the  young  state 
the  water-lungs  of  the  Ilolothurians  and  there  spend  its  life,  the  carapax  growing  for- 
ward over  the  eyes,  causing  blindness  or  partial  blindness,  while  the  eyes  themselves  seem 
to  undei-go  a  more  or  less  extensive  retrogressive  metamorphosis.  A  somewhat  similar 
case  is  found  in  the  Chilian  Pijnhi.i-ml  a  rliihiisis,  wliidi  enters  the  anal  opening  of  a  sea- 
urchin,  and  sonietinu's  (icciipics  a  tliinl  of  the  liiHly-e:i\  ity  of  the  host.  It  is  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  geogniphical  distriliiiticn  tiiat  tlieeomnion  y^'/(/((*//(e;-es/i»>;«w  of  the  Eng- 
lish shores  also  occurs  in  antipodal  New  Zealand,  occupying  in  both  places  what  appears 
to  be  the  same  species  of  mussel.  Pinnixa  is  an  aberrant  form,  some  species  of  which  live 
in  the  tubes  of  certain  marine  worms.  In  these  the  body  is  very  short  and  broad,  the 
breadth  being  occasionally  three  times  the  length.  The  two  genera,  Harpalocarcinus 
and  Cryptochirus,  belonging  near  the  Pinnotheridse,  agree  in  having  a  sort  of  pouch 
for  holding  the  eggs  and  young,  formed  by  the  lateral  extension  of  the  abdominal 
plates,  and  in  living  in  coral  where  they  produce  structures  recalling  the  galls  produced 
upon  plants  by  certain  insects.  Harpalocarcinus  affects  the  branching  forms,  and, 
settling  down  between  two  twigs,  stays  there  until  by  the  growth  of  the  coral  he  is 
rendered  a  prisoner  for  life,  two  small  holes  only  remaining,  through  one  of  which  he 
draws  the  water  necessary  for  his  existence,  the  other  serving  as  an  exit  for  the  water 
which  has  served  his  purpose.  The  currents  of  water  serve  to  keep  the  cavity  open 
as  long  as  the  crab  lives.  Cryptochirus  prefers  to  make  his  home  in  the  more  solid 
corals,  where  the  young,  settling  down  in  the  centre  of  a  young  polyp,  kills  it,  while  the 
surrounding  polyps  continuing  to  grow  soon  build  a  tubular  dwelling  for  the  crab. 

Passing  by  the  Grajisidae,  with  its  several  hundred  species,  we  come  to  a  more  in- 
teresting family,  the  Ocypodid.s:.  Here  belongs  the  genus  Oelasimus.  In  the  males 
of  this  genus  one  of  the  claws  is  greatly  larger  than  the  other.  When  these  crabs  are 
disturbed  their  claws  are  brandished  in  an  amusing  manner,  strikingly  suggestive  of 
the  motions  of  a  violinist,  whence  these  forms  have  received  the  common  name  of 
"  Fiddler  Crabs."  These  crabs  live  in  burrows  in  the  ground  near  high-water  mark, 
salt  marshes  being  a  favorite  resort.  One  of  these  forms  constructs  an  oven-like  arch 
over  the  top  of  its  hole,  and  there  spends  a  large  portion  of  his  time,  ready  to  descend 
to  his  underground  home  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy.      Ocypoda  has  a  somewhat 


similar  habit  of  burrowing,  but 
arenaria  is  fond  of  "beach  fl 
and  springing  upon  them,  very  muc 
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Fiu.  S\.  —  Gcla.timus  ptigillaliir,  tidiller  crab,  natural  size. 

In  the  tropical  regions  of  the  globe  are  found  the  true  Land  Crabs,  Gecarcinid^, 
which  spend  ahnost  their  entire  life  away  from  the  water,  only  going  to  the  sea  at  the 
breeding  season.  At  all  other  times  they  frequent  the  mountains,  running  with  great 
rapidity  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 


Order  IV.  —  STOMATOPODA. 

The  most  important  characters  which  separate  this  from  the  other  orders  of 
Podophthalmia  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  :  The  carapax  is  smaller  than  in  the 
Decapods,  the  first  antennal  and  the  last  or  last  three  or  five  of  the  thoracic  rings 
being  perfect  and  uncovered  by  the  carapax.  The  ambulatory  and  raptorial  feet  are 
seven  in  number,  the  two  external  maxillipeds  of  the  Decapoda  here  being  enlarged 
and  losing  their  functions  as  mouth-parts,  thus  showing  an  approach  to  the  Edrioph- 
thalmia.  The  five  anterior  pairs  of  these  feet  are  furnished  with  an  imperfect  pincer, 
the  last  joint  closing  upon  the  preceding  one.  These  three  posterior  feet  are  all 
bifurcated  or  schizopodal  in  character.  In  the  gills  also  we  notice  imjwrtant  features, 
for  these  organs  instead  of  being  carried  upon  the  bases  of  the  thoracic  feet,  and  pro- 
jecting into  a  respiratory  chamber,  are  borne  upon  the  first  five  pairs  of  abdominal 
feet,  and  hang  freely  in  the  water.  The  heart,  instead  of  being  a  small  and  compact 
thoracic  organ,  as  in  the  Decapods,  here  is  a  long,  slender  tube,  extending  the  length  of 
the  abdomen.  The  princijial  venous  sinus,  as  would  be  inferred  from  the  location  of 
the  gills,  is  also  abdominal.  The  nervous  system  is  formed  upon  the  usual  arthropodal 
type,  and  the  abdominal  ganglia  are  united  by  double  commissures,  which  have  not 
been  united  as  in  the  Decapods. 

The  early  phases  of  the  development  of  the  Stomatopoila  have  nfit  lieen  studied. 
The  eggs  are  laid  in  burrows  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  from  this  to  the  Alima 
stage  nothing  is  known.  Fritz  Mtiller,  Claus,  and  Professor  W.  K.  Brooks  have 
studied  the  development  of  this  order  from  this  point  on,  the  results  of  which  are  here 
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greatly  condensed.  There  are  two 
types  of  development,  one  passing 
through  the  forms  which  were  for- 
merly considered  as  adult,  and  de- 
scribed as  Erichtkus  and  SquiUer- 
ichthus,  the  others  through  an 
Alima  stage,  with  the  probabilities 
that  the  former  represents  the  larva 
of  Gonodactyhcs,  the  latter  certainly 
that  of  Squilla.  In  the  youngest 
known  Erichtkus  type  we  have 
both  stalked  eyes  and  a  single 
median  ocellus,  while  the  first  ten 
pairs  of  appendages  are  developed, 
the  sixth  to  tenth  being  biflagellate. 
Behind  these  are*  three  segments  of 
the  body  without  appendages.  A 
large  carapax  covers  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  body,  and  is  pro- 
longed into  a  spine  in  front.  After- 
ward the  last  three  maxillipeds  be- 
come aborted,  and  then  grow  out 
again  in  their  permanent  form. 
The  abdominal  feet  develop  in  suc- 
cession from  before  backward,  and 
all  are  fully  formed  before  the  ap- 
pendages of  the  three  posterior  tho- 
In  the  Alima  type  of  devel- 


FlG.  82.  —  SquiUa  empum,  mantis  shrimp,  reduced. 


racic  segments  appear, 
opment,  which  has  been  followed  through  by  Profes- 
sor Brooks,  it  seems  probable  that  the  young  leaves 
the  egg  in  nearly  the  Alima  form,  and  in  the  youngest 
stage  known  the  six  appendages,  eight  to  thirteen,  are 
absent,  although  three  of  the  corresponding  segments 
of  the  body  are  developed,  while  the  abdominal  seg- 
ments and  their  appendages  are  well  developed.  None 
of  the  thoracic  members  are  biramous.  From  this, 
which  corresponds  to  the  Erichtkus  after  the  atrophy 
of  the  appendages,  a  regular  development  produces 
the  adult  form. 

There  are  two  well-marked  genera  of  Stomatopoda, 
/Squilla  and  Gonodactylus,  the  foimer  being  divided 
into  several  sub-genera.  Thirteen  species  of  the 
Squillidffi  are  found  in  American  waters,  Squilla  ein- 
pusa  extending  as  far  north  as  Newport,  R.I.,  where 
it  burrows  in  the  mud,  forming  large  irregular  holes. 
The  colors  are  very  bright, — green,  red,  yellow,  and 
black  predominating.  The  large  pincer  in  both  genera 
is  formed  by  the  last  joint  of  the  leg  folding  upon  the 
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preceding  joint,  and  in  Sqitilla  tl 
are  wanting  in  Gonodactijlu. 
in  the  warmer  waters  of  the  ; 


But  littU'  iioiMiiar  interest  attaches  itself  to  this  order,  which  is  rejireseiited  l)y  only 
a  few  small  species.  Their  exact  position  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  though  their  embry- 
ology shows  them,  as  pointed  out  by  Dohrn,  to  be  intermediate  between  the  Podoph- 
thalmia  and  Edriophthalmia.  The  carapa.\  covers  only  the  first  six  cephalothoracic 
rings,  and  is  followed  by  twelve  segments,  mostly  without  appendages.  The  telson  is 
pointed,  but  does  not  extend  as  far  as  the  appendages  of  the  preceding  segment.  The 
anterior  cephalothoracic  appen- 
dages (excepting  the  mandi- 
bles, wliich  are  without  palps) 
are  two-branched,  but  in  the 
three  posterior  pairs  the  exop- 
odites   are  wanting.     The   ab- 

,        .      ,  .  ,       ^  I'ifi.  H4.  —  7>ta8/y^is  7i«irfris/?mo«a,  enlarced. 

dominal  appendages  are  better 

developed  in  the  males  than  in  the  females,  and  in  the  early  days  of  science  this  differ- 
ence between  the  sexes  led  to  the  establishment  of  genera  which  had  no  real  founda- 
tion. The  organ  of  vision  consists  of  a  single  (or  two  closely  approximated)  sessile 
eye  in  the  median  line  on  the  front  of  the  body.  The  respiratory  organs  consist  of 
branchial  plates  attached  to  the  first  thoracic  appendage. 

Besides  the  differences  already  alluded  to,  tlie  sexes  may  be  further  distinguished 
by  the  antennie  ;  these  in  the  females  are  smaller  than  the  antennulte,  while  in  the  males 
they  are  very  long.  In  tlie  females  plates  arising  from  three  of  the  thoracic  segments 
form  a  brood-pouch  similar  to  that  which  has  already  been  described  in  the  ojiossum 
shrimps.  In  this  jioueh  the  eggs  undergo  their  development,  hatching  in  nearly  the 
adult  condition.  In  the  flexure  of  the  body,  and  in  the  possession  of  a  "  dorsal  organ  " 
(a  structure  of  unknown  functions),  the  early  embryos  show  a  decided  approach  to  the 
Edriophthalmia,  but  later  in  life  they  more  nearly  resemble  the  Decapods. 

Several  species  are  common  on  the  Eastern  shores  of  the  United  States,  frequent- 
ing muddy  bottoms.  They  creep  about,  using  the  end  of  the  tail  to  push  themselves 
forward  ;  or,  folding  the  tail  over  the  back,  they  swim  with  great  facility.  Their  colors 
are  usually  dull,  though  they  are  occasionally  ornamented  Avith  more  marked  tints. 

J.    S.    KiNGSLEY. 


Fig.  85.  —  Side  view  of  Alimn  stage  of  Sqinlla  cmpusa,  enlarged. 
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Sub-Class   IV.  —  Edriophthalmia. 

Tliis  group  of  Crustacea,  which  derives  its  name  from  its  sessile  eyes,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Pociophthalniia,  with  the  organs  of  vision  seated  upon  movable  stalks,  is 
also  known  as  Tetradecapoda,  or  fourteen-footed  Crustacea.  These  forms,  which  are 
mostly  small,  possess  but  very  slight  popular  interest,  for  but  few  of  them  are  either 
markedly  injurious  or  beneficial,  and  their  habits  are  not  such  as  to  attract  much 
attention.  From  a  scientific  standpoint  they  also  possess  but  few  attractions,  for  their 
structure  and  their  mode  of  develojjinent  present  but  slight  vai-iations  except  in 
minute  details. 

The  group  is  characterized  by  a  body  never  consisting  of  more  than  twenty  seg- 
ments, though  freq^uently,  by  abortion  or  coalescence,  even  less  than  this  number  are 
seemingly  present.  The  segments  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  head  are 
always  united,  but  those  which  correspond  to  the  thorax  of  the  decapods  are  never 
entirely  covered  by  a  carapax  ;  from  four  to  seven  segments  of  this  region  being  always 
free  and  uncovered.  The  abdominal  segments  are  frequently  reduced  in  number.  The 
normal  appendages  of  the  body  are  two  pairs  of  antennae,  a  pair  of  mandibles,  two 
pairs  of  maxillae,  and  but  one  pair  of  maxillipeds.  Next  in  order  are  the  seven  pairs 
of  walking  feet,  while  the  abdomen  bears  six  pairs,  which  are  frequently  adapted  for 
swimming.  We  here  notice  a  difference  from  the  Podophthalmia  in  the  number  of 
walking  feet,  which  is  occasioned,  as  is  readily  seen,  by  the  transfer  of  the  last  two 
pairs  of  maxillipeds  from  the  mouth  parts  to  the  ambulatory  series.  The  eyes  are 
usually  sessile,  though  in  forms  like  Munna  they  are  seated  on  movable  stalks,  or,  as  in 
some  other  forms,  they  may  be  entirely  absent. 

The  respiration  is  usually  effected  by  means  of  gills,  but  in  some  few  degraded 

forms  these  organs  are  entirely  wanting.     The  gills,  when  present,  are  borne  either 

beneath  the  thorax  (amphipods)  or  the  abdomen   (isopods).     Among  the  former  the 

gills  take  the  shape  of  membranous  sacs,  attached  to  the  bases  of  some  of  the  walking 

feet,  while  in  the  latter  the  inner  branch  of  the  abdominal  feet  becomes  modified  for 

respiratory  purposes.     Frequently,  in  the  Isopods,  five  pairs  of  these  gills  are  developed, 

the  anterior  pair  of  abdominal  feet  forming  a  door,  or  operculum,  which  closes  in  the 

others,  the  rest  of  the  wall  of  the  gill  cavity  being  formed  by  the  lower  surface  of  the 

body.     In  the  terrestrial  Isopoda,  however,  but  three  pairs  of 

"*  "  z^^^Sa^-^         Sil's  ^r^  thus  developed. 

.j0Sff^^'^^§^\  The  heart  is  an  elongated,  manj-chambered  organ.      The 

Iv  "  '  ,\     alimentary  canal  is  short  and  straight,  and  in  some  forms  vessels 

\Y  '  I     empty  into  the  intestine  near  its  tennination.     In  the  stomach 

lX\/  ^^  found  a  triturating  organ,  and  a  straining  apparatus  similar 

^^-^■Z^,__^J^        to  that  of  the  Podophthalmia.     The  liver  is  usually  large,  and 

Fig.  86.— Embryo  of  Onm-     empties  into  the  alimentary  tract  by  several  mouths. 

mams.      m.   Micropyle.  •_  .         .  .  ,  ,     .      -,         , 

«.  Yolk.    6.  Brain.    /.  The  cggs,  after  imjiregnation,  undergo  their  development  in 

brood-pouches  beneath  the  thorax,  similar  to  those  which  we 

described  while  treating  of  the  opossum  shrimps.     In  the  embryology  we  miss  the 

startling  changes  which  we  have  seen  in  the  other  groups  of  the  Crustacea,  for  the 
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Edriophthalniia  have  a  direct  ilevel<)]>menl  without  inetaiTiori)hoses,  hatching  from 
the  egg  in  the  jjerfeet  furiii.  Tliere  is  usnaLly  a  partial  segmentation  of  the  egg,  fol- 
lowed by  the  formation  of  an  embryonic  disc,  and  the  subsequent  out-budding  of 
the  limbs.  In  connection  with  the  embryonic  state  there  is  developed  on  the  dorsal 
portion  of  the  body  a  peculiar  structure,  the  so-called  micropyle,  or  dorsal  organ,  the 
functions  or  signification  of  which  are  entirely  unknown. 

The  Edriophthalmia  are  divided  into  two  well-marked  orders :  Isopoda  and  Am- 
phipoda. 

Order  I.  — ISOPODA. 

The  name  of  this  order  signifies  equal  feet,  and  was  given  from  the  apparent  simi- 
larity of  the  locomotive  members.  Strictly  speaking,  it  does  not  fully  apply  to  all  of  the 
individuals  of  the  grou]j,  for  in  .several  forms  (for  example,  Astacilla,  from  our  own 
shores)  the  walking-feet  are  not  so  uniform  as  the  name  would  indicate.  The  Isopoda 
are  usually  flattened  (depressed)  forms,  occurring  either  in  the  sea,  in  fresh  water,  or 
on  the  land. 

The  antennulie  lack  the  secondary  flagclluin  so  common  among  the  Decapods;  the 
mouth  parts,  four  in  number,  are  strong  and  well  develo]jed.  The  legs  are,  for  the 
most  part,  small,  and  more  or  less  uniform  in  shape, 
terminating  in  hook-shaped  claws,  a  chelate  condition 
being  comparatively  rare.  From  this  uniform  struc- 
ture of  the  ambulatory  members  variations  may  be 
noticed  in  many  directions,  to  which  we  shall  recur 
in  treating  of  the  various  families.  In  the  female 
Isopoda  the  legs  bear  at  the  base  a  series  of  mem- 

^  °  T  ,       .  ,,  T     Fig.  87.  —  Trausvei-se  section  of  ."oireHio, 

branous  plates,  each  e.xtendmg  horizontally  toward        showing  brood-pouch,   a.  piates  en- 

.        ,  J.    ,,  ,,  .,        ,,  c  ■  -.1     .1  closing  c,  brood  cavity.    (.Legs. 

the  leg  of   the  other  side,  thus   forming,  with  the 

under  surface  of  the  body,  a  brood-pouch,  in  which  the  eggs  undergo  their  incuba^ 

tion. 

The  abdomen  is  well  developed,  but  the  segments  of  which  it  is  composed  are  fre- 
quently fused  together  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  all  being  distinct,  —  for  instance,  in 
Lygia,  while  in  Asellus  the  sutures  have  almost  entirely  disapjieared.  The  first  five 
pairs  of  abdominal  limbs  play  no  part  in  locomotion,  but  are  developed  into  broad 
foliaceous  membranous  plates,  specialized  for  respiratory  purposes.  The  last  pair 
always  differ  from  the  others,  and  either  form  a  cover  to  protect  the  respiratory  plates 
closing  over  them  like  folding-doors,  or,  as  is  rather  more  usual,  retain  more  or  less  of 
the  functions  and  structure  of  the  other  locomotive  limbs. 

In  internal  anatomy  we  have  nearly  the  typical  structure  of  the  Crustacea,  the  vari- 
ations being  comparatively  few,  and  unimportant.  The  development  is  direct,  the 
young  hatching  in  nearly  the  form  of  the  adult,  or  occasionally 
with  a  smaller  number  of  segments  and  appendages. 

The  Isojioda  are,  to  a  large  extent,  carnivorous,  living  almost 
wholly  upon  animal  substances.  Among  them  we  find  a  number 
of  parasitic  forms,  which  live  on  the  skin,  among  the  gills,  or  in 
the  mouth  of  fishes,  while  others  affect  other  Crustacea.  TKe 
greatest  number  are  found  in  the  sea,  where  the  service  they  do 
in  consuming  decaying  animal  matter  is  inestimable.  The  fresh-  no.  88.  -  S/;Aaroma 
water  forms  are  less  numerous,  while  the  whole  family  Oniscidie,  or        la'i^ed."^" 
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"  sow-bugs,"  live  on  the  land.  The  Isopoda  are  usually  divided  into  two  groups, 
named,  respectively,  Ainbulatoria  and  Natatoria,  according  to  their  walking  or  swim- 
ming habits,  with  which  are  correlated  many  anatomical  features.  We  will  here,  how- 
ever, omit  these  two  larger  divisions,  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  discussion  of  the 


families. 

The  first  of 
Fritz  Miiller  (w 


families,  the  Tanaid,*:,  is  of  doubtful  position,  but,  according  to 
iiiions  are  seconded  by  other  authorities)  they  probably  repre- 
sent an  ancestral  type  of  Isopoda. 
They  differ  from  all  other  Isopoda 
in  having  the  respiratory  organs  be- 
neath the  head  and  first  thoracic  seg- 
ment, the  eyes,  when  present,  upon 
jointed  stalks,  while  the  abdominal 
appendages  have  no  respiratory  func- 
tion, and  the  first  pair  of  ambulatory  feet  are  chelate.  In  their  embryology  the 
Tanaidse  are  said  to  present  points  of  resemblance  to  Aselhcs,  Lygia,  and  Cnma. 
But  two  genera,  Tanais  and  Leptochelia,  are  represented, 
so  far  as  is  known,  upon  our  shores. 

In  the  Gnathhd.e  we  find  a  type  more  allied  to  the 
normal  isopod.  The  thorax  apparently  consists  of  five 
segments,  and  only  five  pairs  of  limbs  possess  the  normal 
form.  In  the  typical  genus  Gnathia  {Praniza  and  Anceiis 
of  authors)  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  males 
and  females,  so  great,  in  fact,  that  different  sub-families 
have  been  erected  for  the  two  sexes  of  the  same  siieeies. 
The  larvje  are  more  nearly  like  the  normal  isopod  than  aie 
the  adult.  A  single  species,  G.  cei-iiia,  is  found  on  the 
New  England  coast. 

Passing  the  Anthurid^,  a  small  group  of  slender 
forms,  the  next  families  to  be  noticed  are  the  Cvmotii- 
EEID.E,  .^GiD^,  and  C1ROLANID.E,  which  embrace  most 
of  the  parasitic  forms  Of  this  order.      Yet  the  parasitic 

habits  have  not  produced  such  a  profound  effect  upon  the  struc- 
ture as  among  the  root-barnacles  and  the  Siphonantia,  already  de- 
scribed. From  their  habits  the  term  "  fish  lice  "  is 
eminently  appropriate  for  them,  as  they  live  at- 
tached to  the  integument  or  within  the  mouth  of 
fishes.  Usually  these  three  families  are  considered 
as  one,  under  the  name  ^gidae.  They  all  agree  in 
having  all  of  the  segments  behind  the  head  dis- 
tinct, and  in  the  lack  of  an  operculum  closing  in 
the  respiratory  cavity. 

Among  the  more  interesting  forms  belonging 
to  this  family  may  be  mentioned  ^^^ajwsorf/,  the 
"salve-bug"  of  the  fishermen,  which  is  frequently 
found  attached  by  its  sharp  claws  to  the  cod  and  halibut,  and  Cymothoa 
prcegustator,  which  occurs  attached  to  the  roof  of  the  n^outh  of  the 
menhaden.     Mr.  J.  F.  BuUar  has  shown  that  in  certain  genera  (  Cijmo- 


^:=^.^. 


[..."^-^^j 
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thoa,  Nerocila,  and  Anilocra)  a  peculiar  tyj)e  of  herinaphroditisiii  occurs.  The  young, 
at  a  certain  stage  of  development,  have  well-developed  male  organs,  and  also  ovaries, 
but  tlie  oviduct  has  no  external  opening.  Later  in  life  the  male  organs  are  lost,  while 
the  oviduct  conimunic.ites  with  the  e.vterior  and  the  brood  pouch 
is  developed.  It  has  further  been  shown  tliat  these  forms  are  in- 
capable of  self-impregnation. 

The  little  wood-boring  Litimoria  has  a  family  (Limnokid.k)  all 
to  itself.  Small  as  it  is  this  little  form  does  a  great  amount  of 
damage  to  wharves  and  shipping.  Whenever  wood  is  submerged 
beneath  the  salt-water  these  Limnoria  Ucpiorum  are  a]>t  to  be 
found.  The  mandibles  have  sharp  cutting-edges,  and  with  them 
the  Limnoria  eats  its  way  into  the  wood,  their  immense  numbers 
making  them  very  destructive.  Many  plans  have  been  proposed 
for  preventing  the  ravages  of  the  gribble,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
but  none  of  them  have  proved  very  successful,  and  at  the  same 
time  cheap.  Possibly  the  best  is  the  impregnation  of  the  wood 
with  creasote,  or  "kyanizing."  lArnnoria  occurs  in  the  waters 
of  Europe  and  America,  and  on  our  Pacific  coast  is  said  to  do  a  great  deal  of  damage, 
especiiilly  in  San  Francisco  Bav. 

The  Idoteid^  is  the  largest  of  tlie  isojiodan  families,  as  well  as  the  best  known. 
The  body  is  usually  Ion--  and  sleu<ler,  while  several  of  the  abdominal  segments  are 
united  into  a  lari;c  caii.lal  ]ilatL'.  In  this  family  the  operculum  of  the  respiratory  cavity 
acquires  its  most  pcrfi'ct  condition. 

The  genus  Idotea  is  the  most  prominent  in  the  family, 
and  our  common  I.  irrorata  has  a  very  extended  distribu- 
tion in  the  northern  hemisphere.  It  varies  greatly  in 
color,  closely  resembling  in  this  respect  the  rocks  and 
weeds  among  which  it  dwells.  It  is  very  abundant  in 
tidal  pools  along  our  northern  Atlantic  coast.  Less  com- 
mon is  Idotea  phosjjhorea,  which  has  the  same  habits,  but 
which  is  es])ecially  noticeable  from  its  phosjshorescent 
powers.  Our  two  species  of  Chiridotea  {caeca  and  tuftsii) 
are  much  broader  than  the  typical  forms  of  the  family. 
They  live  burrowing  in  the  sand  from  near  high-water 
mark  to  about  twenty-five  fathoms.  The  name  of  the 
first  species  is  not  very  ajjpropriate,  for  it  is  not  blind. 

Passing  by  the  Munnopsid^,  a  small  family  of  blind 
marine  Isopoda,  we  come  to  the  Asellid^,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  found  in  both  salt  and  fresh  water.  The 
abdominal  segments  are  united,  the    legs    are  fitted  for 

walking,  while  the  eyes  may  be  present  or  absent.  Asellus  is  the  typical  genus,  and  its 
members  are  common  in  the  fresh  waters  of  Europe  and  America.  A  blind  form, 
described  under  the  generic  name  Ccecidotea,  occurs  in  the  waters  of  the  caverns  of 
Kentucky  and  Indiana. 

The  BoPYRiD.E  embraces  forms  which  are  parasitic  on  other  Crustacea.  By 
their  parasitic  habits  the  females  have  become  greatly  altered  in  shajje,  frequently 
losing  many  of  their  appendages.  They  usually  inhabit  the  branchial  chamber  of 
decapod  Crustacea,  attaching  themselves  to  the  gills  and  sucking  the  juices  of  their 
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host.  The  males  ;ire  much  smaller  than  the  females,  and  have  not  been  so  ex- 
tensively altered  by  parasitism.  They  usually  are  found  attached  to  the  modified 
abdominal  feet  of  the  females.  These  forms  have  not  been  exhaustively  studied, 
and  comparatively  little  is  known  of  our  American  forms.  The  jn-incipal  char- 
acters sejiarating  the  genera  are  the  number  and  shape  of  the  abdominal  branchial 
feet. 

The  last  family  of  Isopoda  which  we  have  to  notice  is  the  Oniscidjs.     The  forms 
belonging  here  are  almost  entirely  terrestrial,  for  although  some  of  them  may  be  found 
on  the  seashore  they  are  not  aquatic  in  their  habits.     The  antennulae  are  minute,  but 
the  antenna^  have  from  six  to  nine  joints,  the  differences  in  number  affording  im- 
portant systematic  characters.     The  legs  are  all  fitted  for  walking,  while 
\_        ^y    the  abdomen  is  composed  of  six  distinct  segments.     In  common  parlance 
\^m^j        these  forms  are  known  as  "sow-bugs,"  "pill-bugs,"  and  "wood-lice." 
^^^^k       They  live  in  damp  situations, — in  cellars,  under  decaying  wood,  etc. 
jMl^r     In  AriiKiiJiHo  and  ils  allies  the  body  can  be  rolled  up  in  a  compact  ball, 
J^^BT^     recallinu  tin-  similai  rajiacities  of  the  mammalian  genera  Tatusia,  Dasy- 
"J^HR      2nis,  and  'Joli/^miti  s.     The  more  common  forms,  belonging  to  the  genera 
/■Biv         Oniscus,  I^orcellto,  etc.,  usually  do  not  have  this  capacity.    These  forms 
/*\  are  largely  if  not  entu'ely  vegetable  feeders,  devouring  much  which 

Fig  95.— y'i./cc//io,  would  become  offensive  or  iniurious  to  man.     In  olden  times,  when  the 

sow-bug,  enlarged.  ,.  .  ,  .  ''  ,  „.         .  .  •  i         -> 

more  disgustmg  a  thnig  was  the  more  eflicacious  it  was  considered  as 
a  remedial  agent,  some  of  these  "  sow-bugs  "  played  an  important  part  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia,  but  doubtless  they  had  very  little  thei-apeutic  value. 

Order   II.  — AMPHIPODA. 

As  a  rule  the  members  of  this  order  present  a  very  strong  contrast  to  those  of  the 
Isopoda.  These  have  the  body  flattened  vertically,  the  legs,  as  the  name  indicates, 
divided  into  two  dissimilar  series,  while  some  frequently  terminate  in  a  more  or  less 
perfectly  formed  pincer.  They  are  not  so  largely  modified  by  parasitic  habits,  while 
their  mouthparts  are  less  variable  than  in  the  group  which  we  have  just  left.  The  gills 
are  in  the  form  of  sacs  attached  to  the  bases  of  the  thoracic  limbs.  The  sessile  eyes 
are  compound,  but  the  investing  integument  is  not  faceted.  The  antennulse  are 
sometimes  two-branched,  and  the  mandible  usually  bears  a  jaalijus.  The  two  anterior 
pairs  of  walking  feet  are  usually  fitted  for  grasping,  sometimes  bearing  a  pincer  as  per-_ 
feet  as  those  found  in  the  Decapoda.  Moulting  is  effected  by  a  transverse  fissure  just, 
behind  the  head,  and  a  longitudinal  one  extending  from  this  down  the  back.  The 
individuals  have  not  that  power  of  amputation  of  members  which  has  been  noticed  in 
connection  with  certain  Decapoda. 

Sub-Order   I.  —  L.emodipoda. 

In  the  older  works  the  forms  included  under  the  name  Lamodipoda  were  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  Isopoda,  the  next  view  placed  them  as  an  order  intermediate 
between  the  Isopoda  and  the  Amphipoda,  while  more  recently  the  weight  of  authority 
is  in  favor  of  the  position  here  accorded  them.  In  these  aberrant  forms  the  most 
striking  characteristic  is  the  rudimentary  condition  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  repre- 
sented by  an  inconspicuous  tubercle  without  appendages.     The  number  of  thoracic 
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feet  varies  from  five  to  seven,  and  the  l)r;iiK'hi;il   sues  are  attached  to  the  first  four 
segments,  or  to  only  one  or  two  of  them. 

The  Capkelud.k  are  long  and  slender  forms,  with  well-devel- 
oped antcnnaj  and  antennulaj.  They  live  in  salt-water,  walking 
around  on  submarine  plants  in  a  very  deliberate  manner,  and 
progress  by  a  doubling-up  of  the  body  in  about  the  same  way 
that  the  measuring  worm  does,  and  the  most  common  species 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  received  its  name  i^Cuprdla  geometricu) 
from  this  habit. 

The  other  family  of  this  sub-order  has  re- 
ceived the  name  Cyamid^e,  from  its  leading 
genus,  Cyamus.  These  are  the  whale-lice 
which  live  attached  to  the  skin  of  whales. 
Each  species  of  these  marine  mammals  prob- 
ably has  its  own  species  of  parasite.  They 
are  small  forms,  a  quarter  or  a  half  an  inch 
in  length,  with  rudimentary  antennae,  five 
pairs  of  feet,  and  two  pairs  of  branchial  sacs 
a  on  a^  branch  attached  to  the  third  and  fourth  segments 
ofPoiyzoa.  ^^  ^^^  body.    The  size  of  these  sacs  exhibits  much  variation;   in 

C.  ceti  they   equal  the  longest  of  the  limbs  in  length  ;  in  other  forms  they  are  pro- 
portionately much  shorter. 


Fio.  96.  - 


Sub-Ordeu   II.  —  Amphipoda  Genuina. 

This  group  contains  the  iiuiiierous  forms  in  which  the  head  is  clearly  distinct  from 
the  first  thoracic  segniciit,  aii.l  »  liich  have  the  abdomen  well  developed,  and  composed 
of  from  five  to  seven  sigiriints,  most  of  which  bear  appendages. 

Our  first  family,  Oxycephalid^,  embraces  a  few  long  and  slender  forms  found  on 
the  high  seas.  The  head  is  greatly  elongate,  and  the  feet  do  not  have  the  basal  joint 
expanded.     The  peculiar  features  acquire  their  greatest  development  in  Ehabdosoma, 


Fig.  08.  -  Rhabdosoma  batei,  enlarged. 

of  which  we  figure  a  species  from  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  None  have  been 
recorded  from  either  coast  of  the  United  States.  These  forms  swim  by  doubling  the 
body,  and  then  suddenly  extending  it. 

in  the  family  Phronijiid js  the  antennas  are  absent,  at  least  in  one  sex ;  while  the 
antennulffi  are  well  developed,  the  maxillae  are  more  or  less  rudimentary.  Plironima, 
the  tyjHcal  genus,  is  a  sort  of  hermit  among  the  Amphipoda ;  for  it  lives  in  the  dead 
tubes  of  Beroe,  Pyrosoma,  and  other  similar  pelagic  forms.  A  species  occurs  in  our 
waters.  Near  Phronima  and  Ilyperia  is  to  be  placed  the  large  Amphi])od,  Thaiu- 
mops  pellucidu,  which  was  taken  by  the  "  Challenger  "  expedition  off  Gibraltar,  at  a 
depth  of  nearly  twelve  hundred  fathoms.     It  is  perfectly  transparent,  and  receives  its 
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generic  name  from  its  remarkable  optical  organs,  the  facets  of  which  cover  the  whole 
of  the  upper  surface  of  the  head.      Cystosoma   is  a  closely  related  form,  which  was 


[•face  of  head,  sho^viiig 


found  off  the  Cape  Verdes,  at  a  depth  of  fifteen  hundred  fathoms.     For  these  two 
forms  a  family,  Cystosomid^,  has  been  erected. 

The  Hyperid^  are  represented  on  our  coast  by  two  or  more  species,  which  possess 
commensal  habits.  One  of  these  inhabits  the 
genital  folds  of  Anrelia,  Cyanea,  and  other 
jelly-fishes,  but  it  is  not  compelled  to  stay  there, 
for  it  is  a  good  swimmer,  and  leaves  its  host 
whenever  it  wishes.  All  of  the  foi-ms  belong- 
ing to  this  family  have  a  very  thin  integument, 
which  is  free  from  hairs ;  the  antennulse  are 
present  in  both  sexes ;  the  eyes  are  very  large. 
They  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
many  have  the  same  habits  as  the  species  mentioned  above,  some  affecting  jelly- 
fishes,  others  living  with  Salpw,  etc.     Some  of  the  European  species  find  a  home  in 


FIG.  im.—Hyperia,  enlarged. 
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the  dead  tests  of  Doliolum  (one  of  the  ascidians),  in  which  they  dwell  much  after 
the  fashion  of  hermit  crabs,  while  Jieroe,  one  of  the  jelly-fislies,  furnishes  a  liabi- 
tation  for  others. 

The  family  Ciielukih.i-:  lontaiiis  but    a  single  s])pcies,  Chdura  terebraxs,  which 
has  several  of  the  abdominal  sennicnls  united,  while  the  last  three  abdominal  feet  are 


Fig.  Wi.  —  Cystosot 


slightly  reduced. 


greatly  modified  from  the  usual  tyjjc.  This  species  is,  next  to  JLimnoria,  the  most 
destructive  of  all  Crustacea.  The  animal  only  reaches  a  length  of  about  a  third  of  an 
inch,  but  its  immense  numbers  make  up  for  the  diminutive  size.  Like  Limnoria  they 
excavate  burrows  in  the  hulls  of  ships,  the  piles  of  wharves  and  bridges,  and  any  other 
submerged  timber.  It  is  in  Europe  that  this  species  has  caused  the  greatest  damage ; 
it  is  almost  unknown  in  this  country,  as  it 
has  only  been  seen  in  our  waters  in  a  few 
isolated  cases. 

The  CoKOPHiD^  is  a  much  lai-ger  fam- 
ily, represented  in  our  waters  by  many 
species.  The  forms  are  largely  dwellers  in 
tubes,  which  they  either  form  for  them- 
selves or  find  in  the  deserted  homes  of 
marine  worms,  etc.     Many  of  the  species 
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ve  peculiar 


Fig.  Wi.  —  Uuciola 


ids  in  their  legs,  which  secrete  a  substance  which  binds  together  the 
sand  and  mud  in  which  they  dwell  into  a  tube.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  genus  Amphithoe  construct  such  tubes,  which 
they  attach  to  the  under  surface  of  stones,  while  the  species 
of  Cerapus  carry  their  dwellings  about  with  them  much  after 
the  fashion  of  caddis-fly  larvfe.  Unciola  does  not  build  a 
tube,  but  takes  any  that  it  may  liud  vacant.  All  of  these 
forms  have  the  power  of  leaving  their  tube  ;  but,  for  the 
most  part,  they  are  content  to  stay  at  home,  their  heads 
projecting  from  the  opening,  and  all  of  their  sense  organs 
on  the  alert  for  any  passing  morsel  of  food. 

The  Gammaridve  is  the  largest  in  number  of  species 
of  any  of  the  Amphipoda.  Like  the  last  its  members  are 
aquatic,  and  when  removed  from  the  water  they  endeavor 
to  travel  lying  upon  their  sides,  but  the  attempt  is  not  very 
successful.  When  placed  beneath  the  water  they  are  at 
once  in  their  element,  and  swim  with  ease,  or  buoyed  up 
by  that  medium  they  walk  in  an  u))right  position.  Their 
swimming  is  mostly  done  upon  the  back  or  side,  and  is  a 
rapid  but  somewhat  corkscrew-like  motion.  They  have 
the  antennula?  large,  and  frequently  bearing  a  secondary 
branch.     The  species  are  mostly  marine,  onlv  a  few  being 

eniargea.  ^^^^^^  j,^  f^.^^j^  ^^^^^._ 

The  most  prominent  genus  is  Gainmarus,  numbers  of  which  abound  among  the 
Fucus  or  rock-weed  on  our  shores,  and  in  most  of  our  inland  lakes  and  rivers  as 
well.  They  do  not  venture  out  into  the  open  water,  but  remain  mostly  among  the 
vegetation  along  the  shores.  Others  dwell  in  or  on  the  mud  at  the  bottom.  Of  their 
habits  scarcely  anything  of  popular  interest  can  be  said ;  but  though  uninteresting  they 
are  far  from  unim])ortant,  for  their  vast  numbers  render  them  very  prominent  in 
the  food  sujiply  of  fishes. 

The  members  of  the  family 
Orchestid^  are  the  most  ter- 
restrial of  the  Amphipoda,  and, 
although  never  found  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  water,  there  are 
several  species  which  will  die  if 

kept  too  long   hi   that  element.      ^  ^        J/    WW^^'^^^i^'''^ 

These  forms  are  familiar  to  those  jt    A  % 

who  have  spent  much  time  at  the 
seashore,  as  the  "  beach-fleas  "  so  ^^  i„,  _  g„„,„„^,  ^„(^_  enlarged. 

common  on  the   sandy  beaches. 

The  ordinary  observer,  however,  has  but  a  very  slight  idea  of  their  real  abundance. 
If  he  will  turn  over  some  of  the  sea-wrack  (the  dried  seaweed,  etc.)  which  forms  long 
windrows  along  the  sand  above  high-water  mark,  he  will  have  some  conception  of  the 
incalculable  number  of  individuals.  When  the  weather  becomes  so  warm  that  the 
windrows  no  longer  retain  their  moisture,  the  Orchestidse  burrow  into  the  sand.  From 
their  habitat  these  forms  are  of  slight  importance  as  a  fish  food,  but  they  Jilay  their 
part  in  the  economy  of  nature  by  devouring  all  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
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agiUs^  beach-flea 


rilarged. 


which  comes  in  their    way.      While   they  t'liiTiisli   m:my  :i  monl  for  the  shore  bh-ds, 
the  tiger  beetles  consume  an  immense  amount  of  tlieni. 

In  speaking  of  the  amijhijjods, 
Professor  Verrill  says :  "  These 
small  Crustacea  are  of  great  im- 
portance in  connection  with  our 
fisheries,  for  we  have  found  that 
they,  together  with  the  shrimps, 
constitute  a  very  large  part  of  the 
food  of  our  more  valuable  edible 
fishes,  both  of  fresh  and  salt  waters.  p^^,  ^^ 

The  amphipods,  though  mostly  of 
small  size,  occur  in  such  inmiense  numbers  in  their  favorite  localities  that  they  can 
always  be  easily  obtained  by  the  fishes  that  eat  them,  and  no  doubt  they  furnish  ex- 
cellent and  nutritious  food,  for  even  the  smallest  of  them  are  by  no  means  overlooked 
even  by  large  and  powerful  fishes,  that  could  easily  capture  larger  game.  Even  the 
voracious  blue-fish  will  feed  upon  these  small  Crustacea  where  they  can  be  easily  ob- 
tained, even  when  menhaden  and  other  fishes  are  plenty  in  the  same  localities.  They 
are  also  the  favorite  food  of  trout,  lake  whitefish,  shad,  flounders,  scup,"  etc. 

The  Edriophthalmia  make  theu-  appearance  in  the  coal  measures  of  Europe  and 
America.  These  early  forms  are  amphipodal  in  their  general  appearance,  but  in  many 
details  they  resemble  some  of  the  true  shrimps.  The  coal-measures  of  Illinois  are 
especially  rich  in  these  forms. 

J.    S.    KiNGSLEY. 


Fig.  106.  —  Amphithoe  marulatn,  enlarged 
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ARTHKOPODA   OF   DOUBTFUL   POSITION^. 

As  was  mentioned  on  a  preceding  page,  there  are  several  groups  of  jointed-footed 
animals  the  position  of  which,  in  the  branch  of  Arthropoda,  is  very  uncertain.  No 
one  has  yet  conclusively  proved  that  any  of  these  forms  belong  to  either  the  crustaceans 
or  to  the  insects,  and  it  may  possibly  be  ascertained  that  some  at  least  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  equivalents  to  the  groups  just  mentioned.  With  this  great  uncertainty  we 
have  considered  it  advisable  to  ]>lace  these  forms  in  an  intermediate  position  between 
the  Insects  and  Crustacea,  and  in  their  treatment  to  omit  the  tei-ms  class,  sub-class, 
and  order,  except  in  one  group  where  it  seems  that  their  use  is  warranted.  With  the 
exception  of  Limulus,  the  living  forms  are  generally  small  and  not  of  frequent  occur- 
rence,—  facts  which  in  part  explain  the  uncertainty  which  exists  regarding  their 
systematic  position. 

PrCNOGONIDA. 

The  "Sea  Spiders"  form  a  problematical  group  which  agrees  with  the  true 
Arachnida  in  the  possession  of  eight  pairs  of  legs,  but  they  present  so  many  points  of 
difference  from  them,  and  indeed  from  all  Tra- 
cheata,  as  to  justify  Dr.  Hoek,  their  latest  student, 
in  regarding  them  as  a  class.  The  body  is  always 
small,  and  is  divided  into  four  segments,  the  an- 
terior of  which  has  received  the  name  of  cephalo- 
thorax.  To  this  is  attached  a  proboscis,  which 
has  recently  been  shown  to  be  not  the  united 
cheliceras  and  pedipalps,  as  was  supposed  by  Pro- 
fessor Huxley.  Behind  the  proboscis  are  three 
pairs  of  apjiendages,  —  the  mandibles,  palpi,  and 
ovigerous  legs.  Sometimes  the  first  two  pairs 
are  lacking  in  the  adults,  but  the  ovigerous  legs 
are  always  present,  and  only  one  exception  is 
Fio.  107.  — />/ioxicAt«dj«m  mojiiJtore,  searspider,  known  to  the  rule  that  the  male  bears  the  eggs 

twice  natural  size.  /-^        ,         n  ,. 

attached  to  these  hmbs.  On  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  cephalothorax  is  a  small  prominence  known  as  the  oculiferous  tubercle,  which 
bears  the  four  simple  eyes.  These  eyes,  however,  are  occasionally  rudimentary  or 
absent,  especially  in  the  deep-sea  forms. 

The  thoracic  ]iortion  of  the  cephalothorax,  and  the  three  thoracic  segments,  bear 
four  pairs  of  walking  feet,  each  supported  on  an  outgrowth  from  the  body.  The  legs 
are  long,  frequently  many  times  the  length  of  the  body,  and  are  eight-jointed.  The  last 
thoracic  segment  also  bears  the  rudimentary  abdomen,  which  is  occasionally  articulated. 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  a  brain  and  five  (rarely  four)  infraroesophageal 
ganglia,  connected  by  commissures.  From  the  brain  nerves  go  to  the  eyes,  mandibles, 
and  upper  portion  of  the  proboscis ;  from  the  first  ganglion  behind  the  cesophagus,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  proboscis,  the  palpi,  and  ovigerous  legs  are  innervated.  The  other 
ganglia  supply  the  legs.     The  digestive  system  jiresents  some  interesting  peculiarities. 
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A  short  (Esophagus  opens  into  a  muscular  enlai-gemenl,  the  walls  of  which  are  lined 
with  chitinous  projections,  the  whole  presenting  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  stomach  of  the  lobster.  From 
this  stomach  a  tube  of  varying  length  goes 
to  the  anus.  From  this  tube  arise  elongated 
pockets  or  ca'ca,  varying  in  number  from  four 
to  six  pairs,  which  enter,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  the  proboscis,  mandibles,  and  legs. 
The  heart  is  a  short  tube,  which  has  usually 
three  incurrent  apertures,  while  the  blood 
by  its  action  is  forced  forward  through  an 
anterior  excurrent  orifice  into  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  muscles  and  the  viscera,  there 
being  no  arteries  or  aorta  present.  Respira- 
tion is  effected  through  the  general  surface 
of  the  body,  there  being  no  specialized  organs 
for  the  purpose. 

The  sexes  are  always  separate.  The  gen- 
ital organs  are  lodged  in  the  ambulatory  legs, 
and  have  their  openings  in  the  basal  joints. 
The  eggs  are  impregnated  after  emission,  and 
are  transferred  to  the  ovigerous  legs  of  the 
male,  where  they  are  enveloped  in  small  sacs.  The  eggs  undergo  a  total  segmentation, 
and  usually  hatch  with  the  proboscis,  palpi,  mandibles,  and  three  pairs  of  legs  devel- 
oped, though  some  species  have  only  one  pair  fully  developed,  and  others  have  four 


Fig.  liw.  —  Galls  and  young  of  Pknxichilidium, 


Fio.  109.—  Cohssendeia  colossea,  one-half  natural 


Palpi. 


;.  Legs. 


at  the  time  of  leaving  the  egg.  The  young  of  the  genus  Phoxichilidium  live  a  semi- 
parasitic  life  within  the  digestive  cavities  of  certain  tubularian  hydroids,  where  they 
form  what  may  be  called  galls. 

Pycnogonids  are  not  rare  on  our  coasts,  and  may  be  sought  for  on  CampanularitB 
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The  Water  Bears 


and  other  hydroids,  as  well  as  sponges.  The  dredge  frequently  brings  up  specimens. 
About  thirty  species  are  known  from  American  waters. 

About  a  hundred  and  fifty  species  of  pycnogouids  have  been  described,  divided 
into  about  thirty  genera  and  four  families.  In  the  first  of  these  families,  Phoxichilid^, 
the  mandibles  and  palpi  are  rudimentary  or  absent,  and  the  ovigerous  legs  are  usually 
present  only  in  the  male.  The  Pallenid.e  have  the  mandibles  well  developed,  the 
palpi  rudimentary  or  absent,  while  the  ovigerous  legs  are  occasionally  absent  in  the 
female.  The  Coi-ossendeid^  reverse  the  features  of  the  last  family,  as  they  have  the 
mandibles  rudimentary  or  absent,  while  the  palpi  are  present.  This  is  the  largest 
family  both  in  genera  and  species,  and  in  the  size  of  some  of  its  species  as  well,  the 
form  which  we  figure  occasionally  spreading  twenty-one  and  one  half  inches,  while 
Willemoes-Suhm  mentions  one  "measuring  nearly  two  feet  across  the  legs."  The 
remaining  family,  Nymphonid^,  has  the  mandibles  and  palpi  well  developed. 

On  the  systematic  position  of  the  Pycnogonida,  anatomy  and  embryology  throw 
but  little  light.  Dr.  Hoek  says,  "  The  Pycnogonida  form  a  distinct  and  very  natural 
group  (class)  of  arthropodous  animals.  Their  common  progenitor  (their  typical 
form)  must  be  considered  as  a  hypotlietical  pycnogonid  with  three-jointed  mandibles, 
multi-jointed  palpi,  and  ovigerous  legs  with  numerous  rows  of  denticulate  spines  on 
tl'.e  last  joints."  Of  their  relationshijis  to  the  Crustacea  or  the  Arachnida  we  know 
nothing. 

Taiidigkada. 

ive  their  common  name  from  a  more  or  less  fanciful  resem- 
blance to  the  true  bears,  most  evident  in  side  views, 
while  the  scientific  name  of  the  group  has  reference  to 
their  slow  jirogression.  The  Tardigrada  are  microscopic 
forms  which  are  occasionally  found  in  moist  sand  and 
moss,  and  but  rarely  free  in  tlie  water.  The  body  is 
elongated,  and  indistinctly  shows  signs  of  segmentation. 
Like  the  sea-spiders  which  we  have  just  passed,  they 
have  four  pairs  of  limbs,  each  terminated  by  two  or 
more  claws.  The  mouth  is  at  the  anterior  end  of  the 
body,  and  is  armed  with  organs  which  closely  resemble 
those  of  some  of  the  true  mites  to  be  described  farther 
on.  A  little  distance  behind  the  mouth  occurs  the  mus- 
cular pharynx,  and  from  this  the  alimentary  tract,  widen- 
ing out  in  the  middle  to  a  considerable  extent  and  then 
contracting,  pursues  a  straight  course  to  the  anus  at  the 
posterior  end  of  the  body.  No  respiratory  or  circula- 
tory apparatus  exists.  The  nervous  system  is  of  the 
usual  arthropodal  character,  and  consists  of  a  supra- 
oesophageal  ganglion  or  brain,  and  a  ventral  chain  of 
four  large  paired  ganglia  corresponding  to  the  limbs. 
Occasionally  a  couple  of  simple  eyes  are  connected 
with  the  brain.  The  water-bears  are  hermaphroditic. 
Fig.  no. -;i/a<-ro6io<Msscftuiteei,  water-    both  the  male  and   female   organs   being   present   in 

bear,  enlarged  100  times,    a.  Mouth.  '^  or 

6.  Gullet,  c.  Salivary  glands,  d.  Phar-    the   Same   individual    and    opening    together    into   a 

ynx.     e.  Ovary.    /.  Vesicula  semin-  r  &  to 

alls.    g.  Testes.    1,  2,  3,  4.  Legs.  cloaca. 
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The  littU' that  is  known  al)..nl  tlic  cnil.ryi.looy  ,,f  the  -n.uip  does  not  tlivow  any 
light  on  their  systenialie  position,  but  tlie  faels  that  are  known  of  their  anatomy  would 
seem  to  indicate  tliat  the  position  of  tliese  forms  may  be  near  the  lower  mites 
(Acarina).  The  eggs  are  very  large,  and  when  they  are  laid  the  parent  casts  its 
integument,  which  covers  them  in  a  manner  somewhat  like  that  of  the  ephippia  of  the 
Entomostraca  described  on  a  preceding  page.  The  egg  undergoes  total  segmentation, 
and  the  young  hatch  with  four,  or  occasionally  three,  jiairs  of  appendages. 

The  water-bears  are  not  very  common,  but  should  be  looked  for  in  water  squeezed 
from  the  damp  moss  of  swamjis.  Like  the  rotifers  which  occur  with  them  they  are 
said  to  withstand  desiccation,  the  addition  of  water  to  their  dried  bodies  reviving 
them.  There  are  several  genera,  Mucrobiotas,  Milnesium,  and  Echiniscus  being  the 
most  prominent.     No  fossil  forms  are  known. 


Sub-Class.  —  Gigantostraca. 

Only  one  living  genus  remains  to  illustrate  this  group  which  once  formed  a  very 
prominent  feature  in  the  fauna  of  the  werld.  Naturalists  are  now  pretty  well  agreed  in 
the  union  of  the  trilobites,  horseshoe  crabs,  etc.,  in  a  group  to  which  Professors  Haeckel 
and  Dohrn  have  applied  the  name  Gigantostraca,  and  Dr.  Packard  the  name  Paleocarida. 
To  the  latter  student  belongs  the  credit  of  first  clearly  showing  the  close  relationships 
existing  between  the  Trilobita  and  Merostomata.  Of  the  extinct  forms  of  course  but 
little  can  be  known.  Geologists  can  learn  but  little  of  the  anatomy  or  embryology  of 
the  fossil  forms,  and  hence  we  must  depend  largely  upon  analogies  drawn  from  the 
study  of  Limulus  for  our  knowledge  of  the  trilobites. 

Order   I.  — TRILOBITA. 

There  are  but  few  grou])s  of  fossil  animals  which  possess  more  j)opidar  interest  than 
those  peculiar  forms  known  as  trilobites.  This  arises  not  only  from  the  beauty  of  their 
form,  but  from  the  questions  which  have  arisen  in  regard  to  the  position  which  they 
should  occupy  in  the  systems  of  classification.  Linnjeus  described  the  few  which  were 
known  to  him  as  Entomolithus  paradoxus,  thus  clearly  indicating  his  belief , that  they 
were  fossil  articulates.  Latreille,  struck  by  their  superficial  resemblance  to  the  chitons, 
thought  to  range  them  near  those  forms  among  the  Mollusca.  Usually,  however,  they 
have  been  regarded  as  Crustacea,  and  have  been  assigned  varying  positions  within  that 
group,  some  considering  them  as  allied  to  the  Phyllopoda,  while  others  placed  them 
near  the  isopodan  genus,  Serolis.  More  recently  they  have  been  considered  as  near 
relatives  of  the  horseshoe-crab,  and  together  with  that  problematical  form  they  have 
been  shifted  about,  at  one  time  boinfr  ii'uarded  as  Crustacea,  at  another  as  Arachnida, 
or  as  occupying  a  place  betw<  rn  tlnsr  two  groujjs. 

This  uncertainty  has  arisen  | partly  fioni  the  fact  that  we  know  almost  nothing  of 
the  structure  of  the  trilobites,  and  until  recently  but  little  of  the  anatomy  of  Limulus, 
and  less  of  its  development. 

The  name  Trilobite,  which  means  tlir(M-l..ljed,  is  applied  to  certain  articulated 
animals,  in  which  the  body  is  usually  ib\  iil(  il  into  three  well-marked  regions:  first,  a 
head,  rounded  in  front  and  usually  bearing  larL;c  compound  eyes ;  second,  a  thorax  made 
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up  of  a  varying  number  of  nearly  similar  segments,  and  lastly  an  abdomen,  or  as  it  is 
called  in  technical  works,  a  pygidium,  composed  of  a  number  of  segments  united  to- 
wether.  Until  very  recently  nothing  has  been  known  of  the 
11  iture  of  the  under-surface,  or  the  character  of  the  limbs 
ot  the  trilobites.  The  first  specimen,  showing  the  under- 
siufice  of  a  trilobite,  was  described  by  Mr.  Billings,  but,  as 
tliL  appendages  were  rather  indistinct,  the  evidence  was  not 
Kt  opted  by  all.  Mr.  Walcott  then  investigated  the  subject 
1)\  means  of  sections  of  the  fossils,  arriving  at  many  satis- 
iRtory  results,  but  leaving  many  other  problems  still  un- 
settled. Lastly,  Professor  Mickelborough  described  another 
specimen,  showing  the  limbs,  but  without  throwing  any  new 
light  on  the  subject. 

The  head  is  rounded  in  front,  and  fic<iu(iitly  its  posterior 
angles  are  produced  into  spines,  which  soiiutiiius  cxcted  the 
body  in  length.  The  central  portion  of  tiie  he.ul  is  raised 
above  the  rest  and  constitutes  the  glabellum.  On  either  side 
^''^triioi)iTe^'iaturai''size^'^''  '^^  *^^  glabellum  are  the  eyes,  when  these  organs  are  present. 
These  eyes  are  either  composed  of  isolated  ocelli,  or  groups 
of  ocelli,  or  lastly,  compound  eyes  similar  to  those  of  other  arthropods,  and  which, 
if  we  may  accept  the  sections  of  Mr.  Walcott,  as  interpreted  by  Professor  Packard, 
are  essentially  similar  to  those  of  Limulus  as  far  as  the  hard  parts  are  concerned. 
On  the  under-surface  of  the  head  is  a  shield-shaped  ujijicr  lip,  behind  which  is  the 
mouth.  Of  the  other  organs  of  manducation  nothing  certain  is  known.  The 
thorax  is  divided  into  three  longitudinal  portions  by  two  furrows.  The  medium 
ridge  is  known  as  the  axis,  the  lateral  portions  as  the  pleurae.  The  joints  of 
the  thorax,  in  in.iny  forms,  were  freely  movable  on  each  other,  and  some  of  these 
animals  possessr.l  iIk  power  of  rolling  themselves  into  a  ball  just  as  does  the  familiar 
pill-bug  of  to-day,  and  fossils  in  this  condition  are  frequently  found.  On  the  under- 
surface  of  the  thorax  occur  the  several  jointed  limbs,  one  pair  to  each  segment.  Attached 
to  the  basal  joint  of  each  leg  is  a  peculiar  organ,  curled  in  a  spiral,  which  Mr.  Walcott 
interprets  as  a  gill. 

The  abdomen  is  divided  in  the  same  manner  as  the  thorax,  the  axis  being  continued 
to  the  end  of  the  body.  Beneath  the  abdomen.  Professor  Mickelborough  thinks  that 
he  has  found  lamellar  appendages  like  the  gills  of  Limulus  ;  but  ^ 

Mr.  Walcott,  in  his  restoration,  continues  the  ambulatory  legs 
into  this  region. 

The  development  of  the  trilobites  has  been  studied  by  Bar- 
rande  in  Europe,  and  by  Walcott  in  our  own  country.  In  the 
earliest  known  stages  the  body  is  a  small,  oval  disc,  without  any 
distinct  segmentation,  but  with  growth,  sesr- 

'^  &  '        &  p,Q_  JJ2.  _  Larva  of  tri- 


le,  and  by  Walcott  in  our  own  country.     In  the  7^ 

stages  the  body  is  a  small,  oval  disc,  without  any      \ 

distinct  segmentation,  but  with  growth,  seg- 

^f't^ijl^       ments  appear,  their  number  increasing  with  \o\>\t%Trinucinls <. 

Mm     m  m  ^_„  .  1       .        1        -,        I      natural  size  and  enlarged. 

£J^    1  ■  age.     There  is  no  metamorphosis,  the  devel- 

S      HlSnil  opment  being  direct.     The  head  of  the  adult  can  be  resolved  into 

■J^^HByi  six  segments ;  the  thorax  contained  from  two  to  twenty-six,  while 

V  y  the  abdomen  was  com]iosed  of,  at  the  most,  twenty-eight  segments. 

Fig.  113.  —  larva  of  The  trilobites  made  their  appearance  in  the  lowest  Silurian,  and 

afio   nirsiitutt,    natural        ^  ^  ^  ' 

size  and  enlarged.         fijed  out  at  the  closc  of  the  Carboniferous.     Both  in  number  of 
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iiiilix  iiluMls,  anil  in  varifty  of  forms,  the  onloi-  attainoil  its  lii^licsl  |i(iinl  in  tlic  u|i]ipr 
yiluvian.  About  four  hundred  species  distributed  amonjj  fifty  genera  iia\c  been  de- 
scribed. 

Of  their  liabits  notliing  definite  is  known.  Dr.  Burmeistcr  1iionL,dit  that  tiicy  iiveil 
in  large  schools  in  the  shallow  water  along  the  shores,  swimming  back  downwards  like 
so  many  Phyllopoda  to-day.  Dr.  Packard,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that,  like  the 
living  horseshoe  crab,  they  burrowed  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  mud  and  sand  at 
the  bottom  of  shallow  waters, — a  view  which  we  are  inclincii  to  consider  most 
probable. 


Oi;i>i-:u 
The    tteuus  X,imulus,  which 


II.  —  MEROSTOMATA. 

embraces  the  forms  familiarly  known  as  liorscshoe 
crabs,  king-crabs,  and  3Iolueca-crabs,  is  the  only  living  reincsentative  of  the  group 
Gigantostraca.  The  living  species  have 
a  peculiar  distribution.  On  our  own 
coast  Limidus  poli/phemits  extends 
from  jMaine  to  Florida  and  the  West 
Indies,  while  X.  moluccanns  and  ro- 
tundicaudus  and  two  other  doubtful 
species  are  found  on  the  eastern  shores 
of  Asia.  No  examples  are  found  on 
the  western  shores  of  either  continent, 
and  none  have  been  reported  from 
South  America. 

The  horseshoe  is  composed  of  three 
portions  movably  articulated  to  each 
other.  The  anterior,  the  cephalothorax, 
closely  resembles  in  outline  the  foot  of 
a  horse,  and  gives  the  common  name 
to  these  animals.  Behind  this  comes  a 
wedge-shai)ed  abdomen,  and  then  a  long, 
bayonet^shaped  caudal  spine.  On  the 
upper  surface  of  the  cephalothorax  are 
the  eyes.  Of  these  two  are  compound, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  body,  while 
near  the  front  margin  in  the  median 
line  a  couple  of  simple  eyes  occur.  The 
lower  surface  of  the  cephalothorax 
closely  follows  the  upper,  so  that  in- 
stead of  the  thick  body  which  would  be 
expected  from  seeing  the  vaulted  back, 
the  body  is  really  very  thin.  Near  the 
centre  of  the  lower  surface  arise  six 

pairs  of  legs,  and  between  the  second  5„i„„.  ,."Metastoma.  "i  toe.  cepbaiotuoraciciiml 

pair  is  the  mouth.  The  first  pair  are 
small,  and  differ  considerably  in  the  two  sexes ;  in  the  female  they  end  in  a  regular 
pincer,  but  in  the  male  the  finger  is  bent  and  folds  over  the  thumb.  The  next  four 
pairs  of  feet  may  either  terminate  in  a  pincer,  or  one  or  more  may  end  in  a  simjjle 


\ 


3.  114.—  rnder-siirfacc  o 
phemus.  a.  Abdomen. 
gill-bearhig  abdominal  a 
culum.    s.  Metastoma. 


f  horseshoe  crab, 
r.  Ceplialothora: 
ppendage. 
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claw,  there  being  a  diftereiice  in  the  different  species  and  sexes.  The  sixth  pair,  how- 
ever, terminates  in  two  flat  spines,  and  just  above  these  on  either  foot  is  a  whorl  of 
similar  jilates.  These  are  of  great  use  to  the  animal  in  walking,  as  they  give  a  firm 
foothold  in  the  soft  mud  and  sand.  Between  the  bases  of  the  sixth  pairs  of  feet  is  the 
metastoma,  a  pair  of  single-jointed  appendages. 

The  abdomen  above  shows  indistinct  traces  of  its  original  segments,  while  its 
lateral  margins  are  armed  with  movable  spines.  Beneath  are  found  the  gills.  These 
are  composed  of  numbers  of  thin  plates,  arranged  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  and  sup- 
ported on  five  pairs  of  greatly  modified  limbs,  the  whole  being  covered  by  the  anterior 
pair  of  abdominal  appendages  which  form  the  operculum. 


From  the  mouth  the  alimentary  canal  first  goes  forward,  widening  out  into  a  crop 
or  proventriculus,  the  walls  of  which  are  lined  with  ihitinous  folds.  This  crop  bends 
on  itself  and  communicates  by  a  small  tube  with  the  intestine,  which  pursues  a  straight 
course  to  the  end  of  the  abdomen.  The  liver  and  genital  organs  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  the  body.  The  heart  is  an  elongate  organ,  and  the  nervous  system  consists  of 
a  ring  around  the  CESophagus,  from  which  arise  the  nerves  supplying  the  cephalo- 
thoracic  memliers,  and  a  long  cord  which  gives  off  nerves  to  the  gills,  etc.  One 
remarkable  peculiarity  should  be  mentioned  here:  The  oeso- 
phageal ring  and  the  nervous  cord  are  ensheathed  in  the  ven- 
tral arteries  so  that  they  are  bathed  with  the  blood. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  same  individuals  deposit 
their  eggs  more  than  once  each  year,  the  favorite  time  being 
at  the  time  of  the  full  moon,  when  the  tides  run  unusually  high. 
The  eggs  and  milt  are  placed  in  hollows  near  high-water  mark, 
and  are  covered  with  sand  by  the  retreating  tide.  The  time 
of  spawning  is  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  August,  and 
probably  in  the  Southern  States,  March  and  April.  The  eggs 
are  small,  resembling  in  appearance  seed-pearls,  and  are  not 
easily  distinguished  from  the  sand  in  which  they  are  deposited. 
Of  the  early  stages  of  development  nothing  certain  is  yet  known.  By  some  process 
the  eggs  become  envelojied  at  an  early  day  with  a  cellular  membrane,  and  subsequently 
the  six  pairs  of  cephalothoracic  limbs  appear  simultaneously.     Next,  the  body  segments 


Fig.  116.  — Early 
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and  the  first  two  pair  of  alxloiiiiii;il  liiiil)s  appear  as  flattened  plates,  resembling  in 
appearance  the  same  api)endages  in  the  adult.  Soon  the  cephalothorax  and  abdomen 
become  separated  from  each  other,  the  limbs  acqiure 
more  of  the  adult  character,  and  the  abdomen  becomes 
segmented,  while  the  jointing  of  the  anterior  part  of 
the  body  disappears.  At  about  this  time  the  egg  ab- 
sorbs a  quantity  of  water,  and  by  the  i)ressure  the  egg- 
shell is  ruptured,  but  the  embryo  still  remains  within 
the  celliUar  membrane.  It  now  shows  the  first  move- 
ments but  in  a  very  slight  degree.  The  body  is  still 
enclosed  in  the  first  larval  skin,  but  within  this  the 
spines  of  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  and  the  hairs  of  the 
gills  are  seen  to  develop  gradually,  pushing  off  the  old 
integument,  although  it  does  not  really  cast  the  skin 
until  it  hatches  or  leaves  the  cellular  membrane  in 
which  it  is  enveloped.     On  leaving  the  egg  the  young 

Limulus  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  young  trilobite,  as  can  be  seen  by  a 
comparison  of  figures  112  and  118.  At  this  time  the  caudal  spine  has  not  been 
develojied.  existing  only  as  an  inconspicuous  lobe  at  the 
e\ti(  niit\  of  the  abdomen.  The  sutures  of  the  abdomen 
hue  iienly  disappeared.  The  young  horseshoe  swims 
freclj,  and  with  the  first  moult  the  caudal  spine  begins 
to  assume  tlie  adult  form. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  horseshoe  crab  is  a 

1 1  u^tacean  or  an  arachnidan  is  too  abstruse  for  consid- 

jg,_^    ^^_  1^    bl'       \^         "  ''"'"  '"''^'-     "^^^  ^'"^^  advocate  of  the  latter  view  is 

llllllgi   ggjy|||;.         l>i,,it.ssor  E.  Ray  Lankester,  and  the  arguments  upon 

^^^H^^H|/         winch  he  places  the  most  dependence  are  the  nature 

^^JiPp^  and  homologies  of  the  walking  legs,  and  the  origin  of 

Fig.  118. -7,;;h«/«s,  just  hatched,     the  nerves  which  supply  them;  the  structure  of  the  eye, 

natural  size  and  enlarged.  ,  ,  ,.  i  i  .,•!.. 

and  a  more  or  less  perfect  homology  existing  between 
the  gills  of  the  horseshoe  and  the  pulmonary  lamellte  of  the  scorpions,  to  which 
we  shall  refer  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  this  volume.  Additional  evidence  for  this 
view  is  also  found  in  the  little  which  is  known  of  the  embryology.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  enough  has  been  discovered  to  show  that  Limulus  is  not  a  crustacean, 
but  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  it  should  be  placed  near  the  scorpions.  The  most 
important  objection  to  such  a  course  are  the  gills,  which  are  fitted  for  aquatic  respira- 
tion, and  the  absence  of  any  trachea. 

The  horseshoe  crab  frequents  sandy  and  muddy  shores,  and  especially  sheltered 
bays  and  estuaries  where  it  is  not  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  waves.  It  burrows 
just  beneath  the  surface,  a  life  for  which  its  structure  is  eminently  adapted.  The  sharp 
anterior  edge  of  the  thorax  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  being  forced  through  the  sand,  while 
the  caudal  spine,  and  especially  the  sixth  pair  of  feet  with  their  whorls  of  flat  spines, 
afford  a  firm  foothold  for  forcing  the  body  forward.  The  crab  first  arches  its  body  by 
bending  it  at  the  joint  between  the  cej>halothorax  and  abdomen,  draws  the  sixth  pair 
of  legs  forward,  and  then  extends  tlie  body,  jmshing  with  all  its  might  with  the  legs 
and  tail.  Occasionally  it  leaves  its  undergrouml  burrows  and  moves  over  the  liottoin, 
where  its  i)rogression  is  a  true  walk,  in  which  the  last  five  pairs  of  legs  are  employed. 
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Zimulus  lives  upon  the  many  small  animals  which  it  finds  in  the  mud,  worms  forming 
the  bulk  of  its  diet.  It  grasjss  the  food  by  one  or  more  of  its  numerous  pincers,  and 
places  it  between  the  sjiiny  basal  joints  of  the  legs,  which  are  kept  in  constant  motion 
rasping  the  food  into  minute  particles  and  forcing  them  into  the  mouth. 

The  horseshoe  crab,  like  other  Arthropoda,  allows  for  increase  in  size  by  moulting. 
The  hardened  integument  of  the  cephalothorax  splits  along  the  sharp  margin,  and 
through  the  ojjening  thus  afforded  the  animal  extracts  himself,  leaving  even  the  lining 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions  of  the  digestive  canal  behind. 

Like  many  other  types  of  animals  which  have.existed  on  the  earth  through  many  geo- 
logical periods,  the  horseshoe  crab  has  great  vitality.  Not  only  can  it  bear  immersion  in 
fresh  water  for  several  days,  or  even  a  complete  i-emoval  from  any  aqueous  element  for 
the  same  length  of  time,  but  its  eggs  are  laid  in  the  sand,  where  they  are  twice  a  day  left 
uncovered  by  the  retreating  tide,  and  are  exposed  to  the  fresh  water  of  the  frequent 
rains  of  spring. 

Sub-Order  I.  —  Pcecilopoda. 

Zimulus  and  its  nearest  fossil  allies  are  united  into  a  sub-order  under  the  above 
name.  Of  the  living  species  of  Lii/Nilns  we  have  already  spoken  above.  The  genus 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  litlic.i;T.i]iliif  slates  of  Solenhofen,  Bavaria,  which  are  of 
Jurassic  age.  Prestwichiu  and  J-Jiij'n'Oji:<  are  found  in  the  carboniferous  rocks  of  Illi- 
nois.    In  their  general  aiijjearance  they  differ  but  little  from  the  Zimulus  of  to-day. 


Sub-Order  II.  —  Eurypterida. 
The  animals  which  are  associated  together  under  the  sub-ordinal  name  Eurypterida 

appear  in  the  upper  Silurian, 
and  become  extinct  in  the 
carboniferous.  In  general  ap- 
pearance tliey  are  intermedi- 
ate between  the  king-crab 
and  the  scoi-pions.  To  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  body, 
which  we  may^call  the  cephal- 
othorax, are  attached  at  the 
most  but  five  pairs  of  limbs 
which,  like  those  of  Zimulus, 
have  spines  on  the  basal  joints. 
One  or  more  of  the  anterior 
pairs  may  terminate  in  a  pin- 
cer,  while  the  posterior  pair 
are  usually  expanded  so  as  to 
form  a  broad  paddle.  A  met- 
astoma  is  present,  occupying 
the  same  place  as  that  of  Zim- 
ulus. On  the  upper  surface 
are  the  two  eyes.  The  ab- 
domen   is    large    and    long, 

Pio.n9.~Eur,/ptcnisrnmj>es,vednceA.    A,  dorsal,  and  B,  ventral  view.       and    is    composed    of    twelve 

T.le'iSn.''''  '■  "'  ''•^'  ^''^''  "■  *'''*''°"''-    '"'■  '^^P^'-^^^^"'^''-     or  more  free  segments,  and 
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terminated  by  a  bayonet-shaped  or  spoon-shaped  caudal  siiiiic  No  ahiloiiiiiiMl  limlis 
are  present.  fJurypterus  remipes,  the  typical  species,  is  comiiioii  to  tin-  Siluri:iii  mcks 
of  Europe  and  America.  £usarciis  scorpionis  occurs  in  the  water-lime  group  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.     Pterygotus  is  another   prominent  genus.     It  is  supposed   that  the 


Ell 


ridn  swam  near  the  surface,  and  wen 


V   I 


)iT(latorv  animals  than 


kin-r. 


In  the  lower  carboniferous  rocks  of  Great  Britain  and  the  con- 
tinent a  number  of  small  fossils  have  been  found,  the  systematic  ]>osi- 
tion  of  which  is  extremely  doubtful.  From  their  approximalclj- 
circular  outline  they  have  received  the  generic  name  Cyclus.  In 
length  they  average  between  a  quarter  and  a  third  of  an  inch.  Dr.  dc 
Koninck  would  consider  them  as  niosl  nciily  icl.ilcd  to  tin/  tillol)ites, 
while  Dr.  Woodward,  the  able  paU'ont..lMui-i  ..filic  Kiliivh  .Museum, 
thinks  that  they  may  be  "the  larval  stai;rs  ..f  l'r<  stirirlih,,  I!,  Ihinrus, 
etc.,  the  ante-types  in  carboniferous  times  of  the  modern  king-crab." 


FlO.  121.  —  Linguatuta  diesing'd,  enlarged  foil 


Pentastomida. 

In  the  Pentastomida,  for  which  no  common  name  exists,  we  have  a  type  so  modi- 
fied by  a  parasitic  life  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  at  first  sight  even  arthropodan  char- 
acters, much  less  features  by  which  it 
can  be  assigned  to  any  of  the  well- 
defined  groups,  although  it  seems 
probable  that,  like  the  Tardigrada,  it 
belongs  near  the  mites.  The  body  is 
long  and  worm-like,  and  is  constricted 
by  numerous  thickenings  of  the  body-wall,  so  that  it  appears  as  if  made  up  of  many 
short  segments.  The  mouth  occurs  near  the  anterior  end  of  the  body,  and  on  either 
side  of  it  are  two  very  minute  curved  hooks,  and  in  front  of  them  a  pair  of  rudi- 
mentary palpiform  organs.  These  hooks  can  be  drawn  into  small  o].(riiri-s,  and  as 
these  wdth  the  mouth  are  five  in  number,  the  applicability  of  the  name  ili\c  uiouths) 
is  evident.  Each  of  these  hooks  is  solid,  and  is  moved  by  api)roi'riaii'  imisclo  inside 
of  the  body.  Another  name,  Linguatulina  (little  tongue),  has  been  given  to  these 
forms. 

From  the  mouth  the  alimmiai y  tract  jnirsues  a  nearly  straight  course  the  whole 
length  of  the  body,  being  hcl'l  in  place  by  a  membrane  similar  to  the  mesentery  of  the 
vertebrates.  The  nervous  system  consists  of  a  ring  around  the  oesophagus,  with  a  pos- 
terior enlargement,  from  which  nerves  are  given  off  to  the  different  portions  of  the 
body.  The  sexes  are  distinct,  the  males  being  usually  much  smaller  than  the  females. 
The  eggs  undergo  their  development  in  the  ovary,  and  the  larviB  resemble,  in  general 
appearance,  both  the  young  of  the  mites  and  of  some  of  the  parasitic  Crustacea. 

The  habits  of  these  forms  are  more  interesting  than  is  their  structure,  and  in  this 
respect  they  show  a  great  resemblance  to  the  cestoid  worms,  of  which  an  account  is 
given  in  the  first  volume  of  this  series.  In  their  sexless  condition  they  are  found  in 
the  lungs  and  liver  of  various  rodents  and  herbivorous  mammals,  and  also  of  some 
of  the  reptiles.  Leuckart  has  traced  out  the  life-history  of  some  of  the  forms  with 
great  care.    When  the  flesh  of  the  hare  or  rabbit  containing  these  forms  is  consumed 
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other  carnivore,  these  sexless  forms  pass  to  the  nasal  region,  and 
quire  the  sexual  condition,  develop  their  young,  which  pass  out  with 


by  a  dog,  wolf, 
there  gradually 

the  nasal  mucus,  and  fall  upon  the  grass,  or  other  food  of  the  rodents.  These  young 
may  then  be  eaten  by  the  rabbit,  and  in  his  body  they  develop  by  a  series  of  changes, 
pass  through  the  walls  of  the  intestine  to  the  lungs  or  liver,  where  they  become 
encysted,  ready  to  go  through  the  same  cycle  of  changes  as  did  their  parents.  Thus, 
like  the  tape-worms,  two  distinct  hosts  are  necessary  to  complete  the  circle  of  life. 
Other  forms  occur  in  serpents,  apes,  etc.,  and  even  in  man,  but  their  life-history  has 
not  been  traced  with  the  completeness  of  that  of  Fentastomum  tcenioides  detailed 
above. 

J.  S.  KiNGSLEY. 


Figs.  122  and  123, 


nudus,  trilobite,  larva  and  adult. 


Class  II.  —  INSECTA. 


tciiii  Insecta  is  used  with  varying  significations  by  diffei'ent  authors,  some 
iLj  it  to  the  six-footod  forms,  wliile  others  enlarge  it  so  as  to  inchide  the  spiders. 


(Is 


Ik 


IHKb     f. 


In  the  present  work  the  term  is  used  in  its  most  eonijjrehensive  form,  mul  ineludes 
all  arthropods  in  which  the  body  is  more  or  less  cleai'ly  divided  into  three  regions,  — 
head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  ;  which  respire  by  trachea  instead  of  gills;  undergo  a  more 
or  less  complete  metamorplidsis  in  |>;issing  from  the  embiTonie  to  the  adult  condition; 
and  which  have,  at  no  st.i'jc  uf  dcx  cldiinK'nt,  the  two-liraiiehed  appendages  which  we 
have  found  so  common  among  ihc  Crustacea. 

The  variety  of  forms  contained  in  the  Insecta  is  so  great  that  only  the  most  general 
statements  can  be  made  regarding  the  class  as  a  whole,  and  the  more  special  characters 
are  hence  reserved  for  mention  under  the  different  divisions. 

The  body  of  insects,  like  that  of  all  arthropods,  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  segments 
ranged  one  after  another,  forming  a  body  of  varying  length.  The  number  of  these 
segments  varies  greatly,  there 
l)eing,  for  instance,  ten  in  some 
Myriapoda,  and  two  hundred  in 
othei's  of  the  same  group.  Each 
of  these  segments  (and  the  same 
is  also  true  of  Crustacea)  is  re- 
garded as  made  up  of  eight  por- 
tions, the  relations  of  which  may 
be  seen  in  the  accompanying 
diagram.  Of  these  segmental 
elements  the  two  upper  are 
the  terga  (singular  tergum),  the 
upj)er  lateral  ones  are  called 
epimera,  the  lower  lateral  epi- 
sterna,  while  those  on  the  ventral 
surface  are  known  as  the  sterna.  These  elements  are  variously  developed  in  the  dif- 
ferent forms.  Between  the  sterna  and  the  episterna  arise  the  legs  and  their  various 
modifications,  which,  as  has  just  been  said,  are  composed  of  but  a  single  series  of  joints, 
and  never  present  a  two-branched  condition  in  either  embryo,  larva,  or  adult.  Be- 
tween the  episterna  and  the  epimera  are  the  openings  to  the  respiratory  system,  a 
feature  which  is  entirely  confined  to  the  group  now  under  discussion.  In  the  six- 
footed  forms  there  are  additional  locomotive  organs,  the  wings,  never  more  than  two 
l)airs,  and  these  when  present  are  inserted  between  the  epimera  and  the  terga. 

The  body  of  insects  is  usually  divisible  into  regions  or  grouj)s  of  segments.  In  the 
typical  six-footed  forms  we  have  three  of  these  divisions  known  as  head,  thorax,  and 
abdomen.  In  the  spiders  the  head  and  thorax  are  more  or  less  completely  united  into 
a  ceplialothorax,  while  the  abdomen  remains  distinct.  In  the  myriapods  the  head  is 
well  distinguished,  but  the  remaining  segments  are  so  similar  that  no  differentiation 


s.  Spinaole.    t.  Trachea,    v.  Stern 


Wing. 
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into  thorax  and  abdomen  exists.     Lastly,  in  the  mites  all  of  the  regions  are  more  or 

less  confused  and  merged  into  each  other. 

The  number  of  segments  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  liead  is  variously  stated,  some  authors  admitting  only 
two,  while  others  strive  to  recognize  seven.  It  would,  how- 
ever, seem  that  there  are  in  reality  four  cephalic  segments,  —  a 
view  which  receives  confirmation,  according  to  Savigny's  law, 
in  the  number  of  appendages  in  this  region,  wliich  are  also  four. 
These  appendages  are  a  pair  of  antenna  and  three  pairs  (man- 
dibles, maxillffi,  and  labium)  conceraed  in  the  preparation  of 
food  for  the  mouth.  In  the  simpler  types  of  insects  (as  the 
Fig.  125. -Head  of  grass-  grasshopper)  these  mouth-parts  acquire  their  typical  develop- 

bSSfi!'''  c."'cfypeTs"*'  e  Eyt  "1^"* '  "^  Others  (as  the  fly  and  butterfly)  they  become  greatly 


of  some  difliculty.     In  the  spiders,  if  we  regard  all  four  of  the 
walking  feet  as  thoracic,  there  are  but  two  pairs  of  appendages 

which  can  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  head,  —  the 

chelicersE,  or  mandibles,  and  the  palpi,  or  pedipalpi. 
The  head  also  bears  the  eyes.     In  the  spiders  and 

most  mp-iapods  only  simple  eyes  or  ocelli  are  found ; 

but  in  most  hexapods  we  have  a  pair  of  compound 

eyes,  and  usually,  except  in  most  beetles,  two  or  three 

ocelli  in  addition  are  present.      The  antenniB  may 

with   great   probability  be    also   regarded   as    sense 

organs,  —  authors  interpreting  the  minute  structures 

found   upon  them   as   either  oKactory,  auditory,  or 

tactile  organs. 

The  thorax,  which  exists  as  a  distinct  region  only 

in  the  Hexapoda,  is  there  com))osed  of  three  segments, 

each  of  which  bears  a  pair  of  limbs  fitted  for  locomo- 
tion (making  six  legs  in  all),  and  in  addition  each  of 

the  two  hinder  segments  usually  supports  a  pair  of 

wings.     These  thoracic  rings  have  their  distinctive 

names ;  the  first  being  the  prothorax,  the  middle  one 

one  the  metathorax. 

Each  thoracic  leg  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  joints,  and  as  each  of  these  has  a  tech- 
nical name  of  frequent  use  in  all  descriptive  works,  and,  from  necessity,  in  the  following 
pages  as  well,  we  insert  them  here.  The  first  joint,  the 
one  which  articulates  with  the  body,  is  called  the  coxa; 
next  comes  another  small  joint,  the  trochanter;  the  thigh 
or  femur,  a  long  and  stout  portion,  is  third ;  the  shank  or 
tibia,  also  long  but  more  slender,  comes  next ;  and,  lastly, 
we  have  the  tarsus  or  foot,  which  is  made  up  of  a  number 
of  small  joints  arranged  one  after  the  other  like  the  joints 
of  the  human  finger.     The  number  of  these  tarsal  joints 

varies  considerably,  but  the  typical  number  in  most  hexapods  is  five. 

In  the  adult  insects  the  appendages  of  the  abdomen  are  used  in  locomotion  only  in 

the  myriapods.     In  the  other  groups,  when  present,  they  are  much  altered  in  form,  and 


Fig.  126.  —  Mouth-parts  of  grasshopper. 
/.  Labium.  Ip.  Labial  palpus,  Ir,  La- 
bruni.  m.  Maudible.  mp.  Maxillary  pal- 
pus,   mx.  Ma.\illa. 


the  mesothorax,  and  the  hinder 
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adapted  for  varying  inirposcs.  Tims  in  the  spiders,  the  siiiiuicrots,  and  in  tiie  true 
insects,  tlie  ovipositor  or  stiny  has  been  sliown  to  be  in  reality  composed  of  niodificcl 
ap])endages  homologous  with  those  on  the  other  segments  of  tiie  body.  These  greatly- 
nioditied  abdominal  legs  do  not  occur  on  all  the  segments  of  the  adult,  but  in  the  larval 
stages  most  insects  have  these  appendages  developed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and 
frequently  of  use  in  locomotion.  Even  here  frequently  some  of  the  segments  are  with- 
out well-marked  limbs.  The  discussion  of  these  changes  produced  by  metamorphosis 
will  be  resumed  when  treating  of  the  sub-classes  and  orders. 

Till!  nervous  system  of  insects  is  constructed  upon  the  same  plan  which,  in  the 
jireeeding  pages,  we  have  found  to  be  common  to  all  Arthropoda.  There  is  an  enlarge- 
ment in  front  of  the  lesopliagus,  the  so-called  brain,  which  is  connected  with  a  longer 
or  shorter  chain  of  ventral  ganglia,  or  nervous  centres,  behind  that  tube.  In  Peripatus 
this  ventral  chain  consists  of  two  widely-separated  nervous  cords  connected  by  numer- 
ous fine  filaments,  and  as  the  main  cords  are  without  well-marked  enlargements  or 
ganglia  the  ventral  chain  closely  resembles  a  ladder.  In  the  myriapods  the  nervous 
system  most  closely  approaches  what  is  considered  as  the  typical  condition,  there  being 


Fio.  128.  —  .\natomy  of  a  butterfly,    a.  Anus.    cuo.  Aorta,    h.  Brain 
net.     /.  Food  reservoir,     h.  Heart,     m.  Malpighian  \ 
Stomach,    sg.  Salivary  glaud.    sa'.  Sucking  stomach. 


a  compound  ganglion  in  each  of  the  segments  of  the  body.  In  the  six-footed  insects 
the  ventral  chain  is  usually  abbreviated  to  a  certain  extent  by  a  fusion  of  some  of  the 
ganglia ;  and  in  the  Arachiiida  this  reduction  is  frequently  carried  out  to  the  greatest 
degree,  there  being  in  some  forms  but  a  single  compound  ganglion  behind  the  oesojjh- 
agus,  while  in  others  the  brain  almost  entirely  disappears. 

Besides  the  nervous  system  thus  briefly  described,  there  are  two  other  portions  well 
developed.  One  of  these  supplies  the  alimentary  tract,  and  is  called  the  sympathetic 
from  its  analogy  with  a  system  in  the  human  body  with  a  similar  distribution  and  the 
same  name.  The  other  is  distributed  to  the  respiratory  organs,  giving  off  branches  to 
the  spiracles  and  trachea. 

The  digestive  canal  of  iasects,  like  that  of  all  animals  above  the  Ccelenterata,  is 
divided  into  three  regions;  the  middle  portion  being  formed  from  the  primitive 
embryonic  stomach,  while  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions  are  produced  by  the 
subsequent  pushing  in  or  invagination  of  portions  of  the  outer  embryonic  layer  until 
they  meet  and  join  the  middle  portion  (see  fig.  11).  A  distinction  is  however  to  be 
notice<l  here  between  the  insects  and  the  crustaceans,  as  in  the  latter  the  primitive 
stomach  is  produced  by  a  true  invagination,  a  regular  gastrula  being  produced,  while 
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in  the  insects  there  is  no  true  gastrula,  the  primitive  stomach  always  being  formed  in 
the  yolk.  The  anterior  and  posterior  divisions  are  lined  with  a  hardened  chitinous 
layer,  while  the  median  portion  has  no  such  lining.  The  anterior  portion,  the  function 
of  which  is  the  preparation  of  the  food  and  its  introduction  into  the  stomach,  is  usually 
a  siin2)le  tube  or  oesophagus,  but  frequently  it  is  divided  into  several  portions,  with . 
other  functions.  In  some  forms,  as  the  moths  and  butterflies,  there  is  a  "sucking 
stomach  "  in  the  head  which  acts  as  a  pump,  drawing  the  fluids  into  the  mouth  and 
forcing  them  back  to  the  true  stomach.  Others,  as  the  crickets,  have  an  enlargement 
farther  back  (the  crop)  lined  with  chitiuous  teeth,  the  object  of  which  is  to  still  further 
comminute  the  solid  food  upon  which  these  forms  live.  The  proventrieulus  or  gizzard 
is  another  enlargement  of  the  anterior  portion  found  in  most  insects. 

The  stomach  projjer  is  either  a  simjjle  tube  or  it  may  have  pocket-like  prolongations 
which  greatly  increase  its  digestive  surface.  These  pockets  are  especially  noticeable 
in  some  of  the  flies,  the  grasshoppers,  and  especially  in  the  spiders.  Digestion  is 
accomplished  by  the  passage  of  the  nutritive  portions  through  the  walls  of  the  stomach, 
when  they  enter  into  the  general  circulation  without  the  intervention  of  a  system  of 
lacteals  like  those  found  in  the  human  body.  It  is  a  peculiar  feature  that  in  the  young 
of  some  of  the  bees  and  wasps  and  flies  the  stomach  ends  blindly,  there  being  no 
connection  between  that  organ  and  the  intestine,  though  in  later  life  tlie  connection 
is  made. 

The  hinder  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  intestine,  is  xisually  short.  Into  it 
open  numerous  tubes,  the  so-called  Maljjighian  vessels,  the  function  of  which  is  the  same 
as  the  kidneys  of  the  higher  foi-ms.  These  urinary  tubules  are  found  only  in  insects. 
A  still  further  feature  or  accessory  of  the  digestive  canal  ai-e  the  salivary  glands,  which 
pour  their  secretion  into  the  mouth.  These  organs  are  present  in  almost  every  member 
of  the  group,  and,  on  the  contrary,  are  entirely  absent  in  the  Crustacea.  Usually  there 
is  but  a  single  pair  of  salivary  glands,  but  this  number  may  be  increased,  there  being 
not  unfrequently  two,  and  even  three  pairs  of  these  organs. 

The  heart  of  insects  may  be  said  to  resemble  in  a  general  way  that  of  most 
Crustacea.  As  in  that  group,  it  is  a  long,  many-chambered  organ  lying  above  the 
intestine.  It  forces  the  blood  forward  thi-ough  an  aorta  of  varying  length,  wliich  runs 
from  the  anterior  end  of  the  heart  to  the  vicinity  of  the  brain.  In  returning  to  the 
heart  the  blood  collects  in  two  venous  trunks,  by  which  it  is  brought  to  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  central  organ.  Finer  subdivisions  of  the  arterial  and  venous  systems 
are  absent,  and  during  a  portion  of  its  course  the  blood  flows  in  open  spaces  between 
the  muscles  and  viscera. 

In  the  phenomena  of  respiration,  and  the  organs  concerned  therein,  insects  present 
one  of  the  greatest  differences  from  the  Crustacea.  In  the  latter  group,  as  we  have 
seen,  organs  of  respiration,  when  present,  take  the  form  of  gills,  borne  on  some  of  the 
feet,  and  the  blood  in  passing  through  them  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  oxygen 
dissolved  in  the  water.  Insects,  on  the  other  hand,  are  fitted  for  breathing  air  by 
means  of  tubes  or  trachea  which  penetrate  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  which  give  the 
name,  synonymous  with  Insecta  as  here  used,  of  Tracheata  to  the  group.  In  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  regions  of  the  body  there  occur  small  openings  on  the  sides, 
never  more  than  one  on  a  side  in  each  segment,  which  are  known  as  spiracles  or 
stigmata.  It  is  through  these,  and  not  through  the  mouth,  that  an  insect  breathes. 
In  some  larvae  there  are  eleven  pairs  of  these  spiracles,  while  in  the  adults  the  number 
is  frequently  much  less.     In  most  hexapods  there  are  but  nine  pairs. 
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Each  s]iir;iclc' consists  of  a  horny  riiiii'  jilaccd,  as  we  Iiavc  seen,  between  the  epinicra 
anil  episterna  of  a  segment.  The  opening  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  valves  by  which 
it  may  be  closed,  and  besides  there  is  frequently  a  strainer  of  fine  hairs  and  interlacing 
meshes,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  foreign  particles  from  entering  the  air  tubes. 

The  air  tubes,  or  trachea',  are  minute  branching  canals,  arising  from  the  inside  of 
the  spiracles,  by  which  the  air  necessary  for  res])iration  is  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the 
body.  They  are  composed  of  three  layers,  the  middle 
of  which  only  possesses  any  popular  interest.  This  is 
composed  of  a  filament  wound  in  a  spiral  between  the 
other  two,  giving  the  trachea  the  spiral  character  so 
often  seen  in  microscropic  preparations.  In  many 
cases  branches  of  the  tracheae  unite  to  form  a  con- 
tinuous air  tube  along  each  side  of  the  body,  and 
oftentimes  large  cavities  or  air  sacs  are  formed  in 
various  portions  of  the  body.  These,  when  filled 
with  air,  tend  to  reduce  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
insect,  and  hence  may  play  an  important  part  in 
flight.  In  Feripatus  the  tracheal  tubes  are  irregu- 
larly distributed  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  body 
cavity,  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  and  the  oviduct ;  in  most  other  forms 
the  branches  are  regularly  arranged,  and  have  a  more 
extensive  distribution. 

In  the  aquatic  larvie  of  many  insects  there  are 
no  stigmata,  and  to  replace  these  openings,  gills  are 
introduced,  usually  on  the  abdomen.  These  gills, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  extract  oxygen  fi'om  the 
water,  differ  materially  from  those  of  crustaceans, 
for  they  are  penetrated  by  trachese  instead  of  blood-vessels,  and  these  air  tubes  convey 
the  oxygen  to  other  portions  of  the  tracheal  system.  With  the  development  these 
gills  are  almost  invariably  lost,  the  stigmata  appear,  and  a  connection  is  established  be- 
tween them  and  the  system  of  air  tubes. 

In  the  spiders  an  additional  feature  appears,  the  existence  of  so-called  lungs. 
These  are  formed  by  a  trachea  which  arises  from  a  spiracle  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
It  then  breaks  up  into  a  number  of  small  flattened  branches  or  plates,  which  are 
arranged  like  the  leaves  of  a  book.  These  are  the  organs  to  which  Professor  Lankester, 
as  mentioned  on  a  preceding  page,  would  compare  the  gills  of  a  horseshoe  crab. 
There  may  be  one,  two,  or  four  pairs  of  these  lungs  or  pulmonary  organs,  which  are 
only  found  in  the  abdomen. 

In  some  of  the  insects,  as  the  lower  mites,  and  tlie  "  spring  tails  "  (Collembola)  the 
tracheal  system  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  respii-ation  is  carried  on  through  the 
general  integument  of  the  body. 

The  act  of  breathing  can  be  easily  witnessed  in  the  larger  insects,  especially  in 
those  which,  like  the  grasshopper  or  hornet,  have  the  abdomen  naked  and  not  covered 
with  the  wings  or  hairs.  Holding  one  of  these  insects  with  the  fingers  or  with  a  pair  of 
forcejjs,  the  abdomen  will  be  seen  to  elongate  and  contract  with  great  regularity. 
Each  time  it  elongates  air  is  drawn  in  through  the  spiracles,  while  the  contraction,  by 
lessening  the  capacity  of  the  body,  forces  out  the  air  which  has  been  used  in  aerating 
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the  blood.  Here,  as  in  the  higher  vertebrates,  respiration  raises  the  temjierature  of 
tlie  bofly,  and  for  the  same  reason.  We  have  the  authority  of  both  Huber  and  New- 
port for  the  fact  that  humble-bees  when  incubating  pupas  raise  the  temperature  by 
increasing  the  number  of  respirations. 

We  can  best  discuss  the  question  of  the  development  of  insects,  and  especially  the 
metamorphoses,  in  connection  with  the  various  groups,  there  being  such  differences 
that  a  general  account  which  attempted  to  take  cognizance  of  all  would  be  very  con- 
fusing. There  are,  however,  several  features  which  are  common  to  all  which  may  be 
mentioned  here,  especially  since  they  serve  to  make  more  evident  the  great  differences 
existing  between  the  Crustacea  and  the  Insecta. 

The  segmentation  of  the  egg  is  usually  superficial,  the  central  portion  not  dividing 
at  first.  From  this  central  yolk  arises  the  primitive  stomach  of  the  embryo,  —  a 
marked  difference  from  the  way  in  which  the  same  portion  is  formed  in  the  crustaceans, 
where,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  a  true  invagination.  At  an  early  stage  the  eggs  of 
most  insects  become  enveloped  in  a  cellular  membrane,  which,  from  being  formed  in 
a  strikingly  similar  method  to  that  in  which  one  of  the  foetal  membranes  of  the  higher 
vertebrates  arises,  has  been  called  the  amnion.  The  appendages  grow  in  much  the 
same  way  as  in  the  group  just  passed,  but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  no  stage  of  the 
development  of  the  insects  do  we  find  a  two-branched  appendage,  a  feature  so  common 
among  the  crustaceans.  The  middle  germinal  layer  (mesoblast)  also  arises  in  very 
distinct  ways  in  the  two  groujis. 

There  is  no  gi-oup  of  animals  upon  which  more  has  been  written  than  upon  the 
insects.  Ever  since  naturalists  began  the  study  of  nature  these  forms  have  attracted  . 
especial  attention.  From  every  point  of  view  they  possess  interest.  Their  shapes  and 
colors  make  them  attractive  to  lovers  of  the  beautiful  and  the  grotesque ;  their  habits 
are  interesting,  and  their  metamorphoses  are  marvellous.  There  is  a  far  more  practical 
side  to  their  study.  A  large  number  are  of  economic  importance.  Some  few  are  of 
direct  value  to  man  :  from  the  silk-worm  we  obtain  one  of  the  most  valuable  textile 
materials,  from  the  cochineal  insect  one  of  our  most  brilliant  dyes.  In  another  very 
important  manner  insects  play  a  part  in  matters  which  affect  human  interests.  It  is 
now,  thanks  to  the  labors  of  Darwin  and  Hermann  Muller,  a  well-known  fact  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  flowering-plants  are  incapable  of  self-fertilization,  and  were  not 
pollen  brought  to  the  stigma  from  another  flower  of  the  same  species  no  seeds  would 
be  produced.  This  fertilization  is  effected  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  winds  and  other 
agencies  of  like  character,  but  it  is  to  the  insects  that  we  must  turn  for  the  most  effec- 
tive work  in  this  line.  These  in  their  search  for  honey  visit  plant  after  plant,  and 
from  one  they  carry  the  pollen  which  becomes  entangled  upon  their  legs  or  bodies, 
and  in  such  a  position  that  in  the  next  flower  visited  it  will  be  brought  in  contact  with 
the  stigma,  and  fertilization  will  thus  be  effected.  It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  for 
this  purpose  there  exist  many  mutual  adaptations,  —  there  being  many  insects  which 
can  fertilize  only  one  species  of  plant,  and,  conversely,  many  flowers  which  require 
the  presence  of  a  peculiar  insect  to  carry  the  pollen  from  the  stamens  to  the  pistil. 
The  subject  is  a  large  one,  and  we  can  but  touch  it  in  this  brief  manner ;  but  those 
who  wish  to  study  it  further  will  find  ample  material  in  the  writings  of  Darwin, 
Muller,  and  Trelease,  and  better,  in  the  relations  of  the  animals  and  plants  around 
them. 

Still  other  insects  are  of  value  to  man  from  their  carnivorous  habits.  Some  of  these 
dispose  of  large  amounts  of  refuse  matter  which  would  otherwise  decay,  producing 
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In  their  injurious  aspects  the  insects  have  ])0ssil>iy  .1 
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the  clothes-moth  and  the  carpet-beetle,  to  call  to  mind 
group. 

In  number  of  species,  as  well  as  of  individuals,  the  group  Insecta  is  by  far  the  largest 
of  the  divisions  of  the  .animal  kingdom.  It  is  estimated  that  from  a  quarter  to  half  a 
million  distinct  forms  exist  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  These  are  divided  as  follows: 
Myriapoda,  1,000;  Arachnida,  5,000;  Neuroptera,  7,000;  Orthoptera,  7,000;  Hemip- 
tera,  10,000;  Coleoptera,  125,000;  Diptera,  30,000;  Lepidoptera,  25,000;  Hymneoptera, 
25,000.  Of  course  these  numbers  are  merely  guesses ;  but  when  we  consider  that  nearly 
100,000  species  of  beetles  are  catalogued  as  being  in  the  various  collections  of  the  world, 
we  see  that  these  estimates  are  probably  within  limits.  The  number  of  individuals  is, 
of  course,  beyond  any  possibility  of  estimation. 

For  our  purposes  we  may  divide  the  class  of  Insecta  into  four  sub-classes :  — 
Protracheata,  embracing  the  single  genus  PerijMtus ;  Arachnida,  Myriapoda,  and 
Hcxapoda,  or  insects  proper. 

J.  S.  KiNGSLEY. 
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Sub-Class  T. — Malacopoda. 

To  this  division  of  insects  (for  which  the  name  Protracheata  has  also  been  proposed) 
belongs  the  single  genus  Perijxitus.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  the  Rev. 
Lansdown  Guildiiig  described  the  first  species,  from  the  West  Indies,  under  the  name 
Peripatus  iuliformis,  the  specific  name  alluding  to  its  general  resemblance  to  the  galley 
worms.  Other  forms  have  since  been  described  from  South  America,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hojte.  Mr.  Guilding  was  under  the  impression  that  this  form 
belonged  to  the  molluscs ;  but  subsequent  students  assigned  it  a  place  among  the 
worms,  through  its  affinities  to  the  insects,  and  especially  to  the  myriapods,  were  hinted 
at.  In  1874  Mr.  Moseley,  one  of  the  naturalists  of  the  "  Challenger "  expedition, 
described  the  anatomy  of  the  species  occurring  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  set  at 
rest  all  questions  regarding  the  systematic  position  of  Peripatus. 

Peripatus  is  strikingly  lilte  a  myriapod  in  general  appearance.  It  has  a  long  body, 
which  is  supported  on  numerous  legs,  varying  in  number  from  seventeen  and  nineteen 
to  thirty  and  thirty-three  in  the  different  species.  The  head  bears  a  pair  of  ringed 
antennas,  and  at  their  bases  are  a  pair  of  simple  eyes.  On  tlie  lower  surface  of  the  head 
is  the  mouth,  armed  with  two  pairs  of  laterally  moving  jaws,  and  at  each  side  of  the 
mouth  is  a  small  papilla,  at  the  summit  of  which  a  slime  gland  opens. 


Fig.  131.  —  Peripatus,  enlai'ged  three 


The  alimentary  canal  is  nearly  straight,  and  is  composed  of  a  narrow  cesophagus 
and  intestine,  and  a  broader  stomach.  A  pair  of  salivary  glands  are  also  present. 
The  heart  is  a  simple  tube,  and  is  but  little  specialized.  The  nervous  system  has 
already  been  referred  to. 

The  most  interesting  anatomical  feature  is  the  respiratory  apparatus.  Scattered 
over  the  surface  of  the  body  are  the  spiracles,  but  in  certain  regions,  as  between  the 
bases  of  the  legs,  they  are  most  numerous.  Each  spii'acle  opens  into  a  short  tube, 
from  which  arises  a  bunch  of  fine  trachete.  These  trachea  but  rarely  branch,  and  have 
the  spiral  filament  very  imperfectly  developed.  The  sexes  are  separate,  and  the  young 
undergo  a  large  part  of  their  development  within  the  mother.  But  little  is  as  yet 
known  concerning  the  embryology  of  this  form,  although  the  subject  has  been  studied 
by  such  masters  as  Balfour,  Moseley,  and  Sedgwick. 
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Peripiitiis  is  osjioeially  iiitcrcstini!:  t'lMiu  the  fait  that  it 
tliat  of  its  traehea-,  and  the  litllr  that  is  Uimuii  of  its  devt 
tlie  living  rejireseiitatix  e  of  the  anrestnr  (if  all  insects,  ami 
tween  that  gronj)  and  the  wornis. 

But  little  is  known  nf  the  specii's  of  this  genus,  although  four  have  been  desi  rilicd. 
The  best  known  foiin  is  /'.  aijicxnis,  and  next  comes  jP.  nova-zelandice,  the  hahitats  of 
each  being  iiuUcated  by  the  specific  name.  /'tri'/"'fii.-<  ri{/»  „s!s  lives  in  damp  situations, 
under  decaying  wood,  etc.,  and  when  at  rest  coiK  IimH'  in  a  spiral,  like  a  milliped,  with 
its  head  in  the  centre.  When  in  motion  it  exlimls  its  body  to  about  twice  its  length 
when  at  rest.  It  has  a  gait  like  that  of  a  caterpillar,  its  short,  stout  legs  holding  the 
ijody  free  from  the  ground.  When  annoyed  it  ejects  a  quantity  of  slime  from  peculiar 
glands  within  the  body,  the  openmgs  of  which,  as  we  have  said,  are  on  either  side  of 
the  mouth.  This"  slime  is  a  very  sticky  and  tenacious  fluid,  a<lliering  very  strongly  to 
everytliing  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  resembling  bird-lime  in  its  general  char- 
acters.    It,  however,  dries  very  rapidly. 

The  little  that  is  now  known  concerning  these  very  interesting  forms  will  doubtless 
soon  be  greatly  increased,  for  an  English  naturalist  has  just  gone  to  the  Cape  to  study 
their  develoiiment,  while  two  otliers  are  now  at  work  at  a  monograph  of  the  s]iecies. 

J.  S.  K1NG.SLEY. 


Fig.  132.  —  Embryo  of  Perlpatu 
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Sub-Class  II.  —  Aeachnida. 

In  this  division  are  included  the  mites,  scorpions,  harvest-men,  and  spiders.  Tliese 
animals  usually  have  the  body  divided  into  two  regions,  an  anterior,  cephalothorax,  and 
a  posterior,  abdomen.  In  the  mites,  however,  these  distinctions  become  obliterated,  and 
the  boundaries  between  the  regions  are  very  indistinct.  The  cephalothorax  bears  four 
pairs  of  legs  adapted  for  locomotion,  and  in  front  of  these  are  two  pairs  of  mouth- 
parts,  the  anterior  pair  being  called  chelicerse,  or  mandibles,  the  other  the  palpi,  or 
maxillse.  These  pairs  are  both  post-oral,  and  hence  we  see  that  the  antennae  are  lacking 
in  this  group.  The  walking-legs  are  composed  of  a  series  of  joints,  usually  seven  in 
number;  but  in  some,  as  in  the  harvest-men,  the  last,  or  tarsal  joint,  is  bi-oken  up  into  a 
large  series  of  articles,  while  in  some  mites  the  distinctions  between  the  joints  of  the 
limbs  are  greatly  obscured,  if  not  wholly  obliterated. 

The  organs  of  vision,  when  present,  are  always  simple  eyes,  placed  upon  the  dorsal 
surface  or  the  sides  of  the  cephalothorax,  and  varying  in  number  from  two  to  twelve ; 
their  number  and  arrangement  affording  characters  which  are  largely  used  in  sej)arating 
the  different  forms.  Compound  eyes,  like  those  found  among  hexapods  and  many 
Crustacea,  are  entirely  lacking. 

The  abdomen  is  without  appendages  except  in  the  spiders,  where  the  spinnerets, 
which  are  frequently  jointed,  are  homologous  with  the  other  limbs. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  nearly  straight.  Rarely  it  is  a  simple  tube,  but  in  most 
forms  there  are  a  number  of  pockets  arising  from  the  stomach,  thus  increasing  the 
digestive  surface.  In  some  of  the  mites  these  pockets,  or  coeca,  are  so  numerous  and 
so  greatly  developed  as  to  remind  one  of  the  extensively  ramified  digestive  tract  of  a 
planarian  worm.  In  the  true  spiders  these  appendages  of  the  stomach  are  seen  in  their 
simplest  form,  and  will  be  referred  to  again  in  treating  of  the  common  garden-spider. 
In  Galeodes  the  pockets  are  very  long,  extending  for  some  distance  into  the  legs, 
reminding  one  of  a  similar  extension  of  the  alimentary  tract  which  is  found  in  the 
Pycnogonids.  A  sucking  stomach  is  also  frequently  found.  Salivary  glands  are  almost 
invariably  present,  while  in  the  higher  forms  a  well-developed  liver  pours  its  secretions 
into  the  intestine. 

The  circulatory  organs  in  the  higher  groups  consist  of  a  chambered  heart  and  sev- 
eral arteries,  disti-ibuted  to  the  various  portions  of  the  body.  In  the  scorpions  we  find 
in  addition  a  venous  system,  while  in  the  lowest  mites  not  only  blood-vessels  but  even 
a  heart  is  wanting ;  the  blood,  propelled  by  the  movements  of  the  body,  flowing  between 
the  various  muscles  and  viscera  in  the  same  way  that  it  does  in  many  of  the  lower 
Crustacea. 

In  many  of  the  lower  mites,  most  of  which  are  extensively  degraded  by  their  para- 
sitic habits,  no  traces  of  respiratory  organs  have  yet  been  found,  respiration  being 
effected  by  the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  In  all  other  forms  organs  for  the  aeration 
of  the  blood,  in  the  shape  of  tracheae  or  modified  trachese,  are  always  present.  These 
tracheas  may  be  of  the  normal  type  or  they  may  be  modified  so  as  to  form  the  lungs 
which  have  akeady  been  mentioned,  or  both  lungs  and  tracheje  may  be  present 
together.  The  number  of  pulmonary  sacs  varies  from  two  in  most  spiders  and  the 
whip-scorpions,  and  four  in  the  Mygalidas,  to  eight  in  the  scorpions. 
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The  sexes  :nv  so|)arato  in  llii'  Araelini,I:i,  aii.l  may  usually  Ix-  <listin;,niisluMl  by  the 
modifications  of  the  jjaipi,  j)iii('ers,  or  some  of  the  legs.  Some,  as  tlic  scorpions,  are 
viviparous,  but  the  majority  do  not  liatch  from  the  egg  until  after  ovi])ositioii.  The 
eggs  may  either  be  deserted  by  the  parent  or  carried  around  witli  lier.  We  shall  refer 
to  the  development  when  treating  of  the  different  groups. 

The  Arachnidas  are  usually  divided  into  three  orders:  Acarina,  Araneina,  and 
Arthrogastra. 

Order  I.  — ACARINA. 

This,  tlu'  Idwost  order  of  the  Arachnida,  embraces  the  forms  faiiiiliarlv  known  as 
mites  and  ticks.  In  these  the  hinder  segments  of  the  body  are  usually  distinctly  sepa- 
rated from  each  otiier,  but  there  is  no  consti-iction  marking  the  division  of  the  body 
into  cephalothorax  and  abdomen,  such  as  is  so  evident  in  the  true  spiders.  The  mouth 
parts  (upper  lij),  clH'licera%  and  palpi)  are  usually  united  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
forming  a  sucking  tube,  which  in  some  forms  acquires  a  considerable  development. 
Respiration  is  usually  effected  l)y  tracheae,  which  commonly  arise  from  two  stigmata, 
but,  as  we  have  just  said,  sometimes  all  respiratory  organs  are  entirely  absent.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Oribatidie,  which  bring  fortli  living  young,  all  are  viviparous,  and 
the  young,  when  they  leave  the  egg,  almost  invariably  have  three  pairs  of  feet,  resem- 
bling, in  this  respect,  the  hexapod  insects.     The  fourth  pair  are  added  with  grcnvth. 

The  different  forms  present  many  differences  in  habits ;  many  are  parasites ;  some 
live  in  the  water,  both  salt  and  fresh,  some  in  the  earth,  while  others  pass  the  greater 
portion  of  their  life  parasitic  upon  animals  or  jilants.  Directly  they  enter  but  slightly 
into  the  affairs  of  man,  but  indirectly  many  of  them  play  an  important  part  in  human 
interests,  some  destroying  injurious  insects,  while  others,  on  the  other  hand,  attack 
many  objects  which  are  of  use  or  value  to  mankind. 

The  Acarina  are  divided  into  seven  families,  but  it  uuist  be  borne  in  mind  that  at 
least  the  minor  divisions  cannot  all  be  regarded  as  firmly  established ;  for  there  exists 
among  many  members  of  the  order  a  marked  polymorphism,  the  same  species,  at  differ- 
ent ages  or  under  varying  envu'onment,  assuming  characters  so  different  as  to  lead 
naturalists  to  assign  the  different  forms  to  distinct  genera,  or  in  some  cases  even  to 
diffciciit  families,  and  the  errors  thus  inti'oduced  have  only  been  discovered  after  long 
and  (.ucful  study  of  the  life-history  of  the  form  in  question.  So  far  as  is  known,  the 
miles  first  apjiear  in  the  pliocene  division  of  the  tertiary  age,  specimens  of  Hydrachna 
and  Trombldhmi  being  found  in  the  amber  of  Pomerania. 

The  first  family  to  be  considered  is  the  Acabid^.  These  have  a  soft  skin,  the  body 
oval  or  elongate,  ocelli  absent,  and  the  feet  frequently  terminated  with  an  adhesive 
vesicle.  The  cbelicerae  are  chelate  or  needle-shaped.  Though  minute,  these  forms  are 
by  no  means  to  be  despised,  as  they  all  come  under  the  head  of  noxious  insects,  and 
besides  injurinu'  and  destroying  many  human  jirndiicts  they  even  produce  disease  in 
mankind.  Space  will  allow  us  to  mention  but  a  feu  in-oniinent  representatives  of  the 
family. 

In  1841  Henle  described  a  peculiar  parasite  found  in  the  hair-follicles  of  the  human 
body,  and  a  little  later  Simon  published  a  careful  account  of  the  same  form.  From 
this  time  to  tlie  present  this  form  has  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  has  been 
described  under  five  generic  names,  that  of  Demodex  having  ]iriority.  The  number  of 
species  is  uncertain,  it  not  being  known  whether  the  forms  found  in  different  animals 
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are  really  distinct.  Demodex  folUculorum,  which  sometimes  occurs  in  the  hair-follicles 
and  sebaceous  glands  of  man,  especially  those  around  the  nose,  is  a  minute  worm-like 
form,  with  four  pairs  of  legs  near  the- anterior  end  of  the  body.  In  the 
human  subject  it  is  comparatively  hai-mless,  but  either  this  form  or  a 
closely  allied  sjiecies  is  sometimes  very  injuiious  to  hides.  Dr.  Faxon 
records  a  case  where  numerous  cowhides,  from  Illinois  and  Wisconsin, 
were  seriously  damaged  by  this  parasite ;  in  some  of  the  samples  as  many 
as  eight  or  ten  pits,  some  of  which  penetrated  nearly  through  the  skin, 
were  found  within  the  area  of  one  square  inch.  Each  of  these  pits  was 
filled  with  a  fatty  substance  containing  multitudes  of  individuals. 
Similar  injury  to  the  skins  of  hogs  has  also  been  reported.  But  little 
is  known  concerning  the  development  of  these  forms,  some  authors 
thinking  them  oviparous,  while  others  think  that  the  young  are  born 
alive.  The  larvie,  like  those  of  most  mites,  have  but  three  pairs  of 
limbs. 

Tlie  members  of  the  genus  Sarcoptes  are  verj'  minute.     They  have 
a  round  or  oval  body,  very  short  three-jointed  legs,  the  two  first  jjairs 
Fig.  133.  —  2)e-  terminating  in  a  suckinff  disc,  while  in  the  male  the  posterior  pairs 

modex    folliculo-  .  p  "  ,  .         ,        ^  ,        ,  i    .  , 

rum.foihoie-niite,   termmate  m  tlie  same  mannei-,  but  m  the  female  these  end  in  a  long 

greatly  enlarged. 

bristle.  Several  species  have  been  described  inhabiting  various  animals 
but  the  most  prominent  is  the  S.  scabei,  the  Itch-mite,  which  produces  this  disgusting 
disease  in  unclean  people.  The  connection  between  the  mite  and  disease  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Avenzoar,  an  Arabian  physician,  in  the  twelfth 
century.  These  forms  burrow  just  beneath  the  skin,  esjiecially 
in  such  protected  parts  as  those  between  the  fingers,  the  inside 
of  the  wrist,  etc.  The  female  is  much  the  larger,  attaining  a 
length  of  about  a  sixtieth  of  an  inch.  The  usual  remedy  is 
sulphur  ointment  rubbed  into  the  skin.  S.  canis  produces  the 
mange  in  dogs,  while  other  species  are  found  in  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  etc.  These  latter  are  sometimes  referred  to  a  genus 
Dermatodectes. 

Among  the  more  typical  foi-ms  are  the  genera  Tyroglijj)hus      j-j^   13^  _  sarmpta 
and  Typhlodromi 

and  tei-minate  with  a  sucking 
disc,  and  the  mandibles  are  scissor-like.  The  cheese 
mite,  Tyroghjphus  siro,  is  a  familiar  example,  and 
scarcely  less  so  is  the  flour  mite,  T.farinw.  Another 
species,  T.  sacchari,  is  fi-equently  abundant  in  soft 
unrefined  sugai-,  but  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  re- 
fined sugar,  which  is  apparently  too  hard  for  its  exist- 
ence. This  form  is  supposed  to  cause  the  grocers' 
itch.  One  species  is  of  benefit  to  man  ;  T.  j)hylloxere, 
as  its  name  indicates,  feeds  on  the  Phylloxera,  so  in- 
jurious to  the  grapevines.  Under  certain  conditions 
some  of  the  sjjecies  of  Tyroylyp>hits  assume  a  differ- 
iG.  13a.— Ixodes  aibipictus,  white-spotted   ent  form.     A  hard,  brown  chitinous  covering  develops 

tick  of  inoose.    a.  Mouth-parts.    6.  Six-        .,.,,.,,  ,        ,  ■,  3      t 

footed  young.    <i.  Foot  with  sucking   Within  the  skill,  and  thcu  the  latter  cracks  ana  the 

disc.      e.  Adult,  natural    size,  gorged  .  ...,,-,  .,,  ^r  \ 

with  blood.  new  fomi  (originally  described  as  JUypopus)  emerges. 
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liy  tliis  iiict;un(ir|ili(isis  the  I'orins  arc  fiialilcd  lo  witlistaiicl  drsiccatidii,  \\ 
exiiusure  lo  dryness  kills  the  iioriiial  forms.  Thu  species  of  Tijjililn.h; 
occur  on  plants,  where  they  eat  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves. 

The  IxoDiDJi,  or  family  of  ticks,  embraces  the  largest  individuals  of 
The  body  is  enclosed  in  a  leathery  skin,  the  palpi  are  four-jointed, 
denticulated  beak,  which  is  formed  of 
the  cheliceras  and  labrum.  Eyes  ai-e 
sometimes  lacking,  and  the  legs  are 
slender,  terminating  with  two  claws. 
Ixodes  is  the  typical  and  largest  genus, 
embracing  the  forms  commonly  known 
as  ticks.  These  live  in  the  woods,  and 
attach  themselves  to  cattle,  dogs,  and 
man  whenever  they  have  a  chance. 
Here  they  suck  the  blood  until  the  body 
swells  up  so  that  it  resembles  a*  pea. 
Several  Amei-ican  species  have  been 
described,  mostly  by  Dr.  Packard,  the 
White-spotted  Tick,  Ixodes  albijjivtus, 
being  possibly  the  best  known.  The 
European  Ixodes  ricinus  attaches  its 
eggs  to  its  body  by  a  clear  fluid  which 
flows  from  the  mouth,  and  this,  to- 
gether with  the  position  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  oviduct,  which  is  very  far 

fnrwivd    o-qvp  visp  tn   tlip  idpT  tint,  the  ^I°-  '^36.  — Ixodes  ricinus,  female,    a,  b,  c,  d,  e.  Mouth-parts. 
lOlwara,  gave  use  lO  ine  ICiea  tuat  tne  ^   stigma,    h.  Genital  opening,    i.  Anal  valves. 

female  laid  its  eggs  through  the  mouth. 

The  genus  Argas,  which  is  blind,  contains  two  well-known  species,  the  A.  reflexus 
of  Euro])e,  which  is  parasitic  on  lairds,  esjiecially  on  doves,  and  A.  persicus,  of  Persia 

and  adjacent  countries,  which 

H  lives   in   houses,    and   by  its 

punctures  produces  eonvul- 
/*,  sions  in  man,  and  it  is  said 
that  even  death  has  resulted 
from  its  sting.  Another  less 
known  form,  Argas  nigua, 
the  Pique,  produces  distress- 
ing, and  sometimes  even  dan- 
gerous, sores  on  men  and 
cattle. 

But    little    is    known    of 

the  American  species  of  the 

next  family,  the  Oribatiu^e, 

though  the  European  species 

have  the  body  hard  and  horny, 

and  the  palpi  four-jointed  and 

and  terminate  in  from  one  to  three  claws. 


Fig.  137 


urface  of  Arijas  reflexus,  dove-tick,  enlarged, 


have  been  more  extensively  studied.  These  forms 
the  ocelli  almost  obsolete,  the  mandibles  chelate 
short.    The  legs  are  fitted  for  walking 


The  sides  of  the  cephalothorax  are  frequently  expanded,  and  bear  on  their  edges  two 
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or  three  jjedicellate  stigmata.  The  forms  are  all  terrestrial,  occurring  under  moss, 
the  bark  of  trees,  and  stones.  The  American  Oribates  concentrica  and  glabrata, 
are  blackish  species,  while  0.  ovivorus  is  a  reddish  brown.  The 
latter  species  has  been  observed  by  Dr.  Packard  to  eat  the 
of  the  canker-worm.  Hoplophora  arctata 
in  its  shape  strongly  reminds  one  of  a 
fresh-water  mussel.  The  cephalothorax  is 
much  smaller  than  the  abdomen,  and  so 
flexibly  articulated  that  it  folds  over  the 
latter,  as  Dr.  Riley  expresses  it,  like  "the 
id  of  a  box,  whenever  the  animal  with- 
*'"'«^s~en[ir''ed  """  <Ji"aws  its  head  and  limbs,  which  it  does 
on  the  slightest  disturbance."  Some  of 
the  species  are  said  to  be  hatched  with  eight  legs,  but  one  is  known  to  have  only  six 
on  emerging  from  the  egg. 

The  members  of  the  family  Gamasid^e  are  parasitic  upon  other  animals,  attaching 
themselves  to  the  outside  of  the  body.  They  have  the  mandibles  chelate,  the  legs 
equal  and  hairy,  with  two  terminal  claws  and  no  ocelli.  Frequently  specimens  of 
carrion  beetles  (Silphidae)  are  found  covered  with  minute  bright-orange  parasites. 
These  usually  belong  to  the  genus  Gamasus,  and  are  nearly  allied  to  if  not  identical 
with  G.  coleoptrato7-um  of  Europe.  Species  of  Uropoda  also  have  similar  habits. 
They  attach  themselves  to  the  host  by  means  of  an  anal  filament  of  excrementitious 
matter;  and  Dr.  Riley  has  described  in  addition,  in  UrojMda  americana,  a,  long  and 
flexible  organ  composed  of  the  maxillae,  each  of  which  terminates  in  a  pincer,  which 
serves  to  attach  the  parasite  to  its  host  after  the  fracture  of  the  somewhat  brittle  anal 
cord,  or  after  that  means  of  conne(;tion  is  broken  by  moulting.  Bats  are  frequently 
infested  with  parasites  of  this  family  belonging  to  the  genera  Pteroptus  and  Dermanys- 
stis.  A  species  of  the  latter  genus  is  also  occasionally  found  on  birds  and  poultry. 
The  Hydrachnid^e,  or  water  mites,  have  an  unsegmented  body,  with  two  ocelli  on 
(he  anterior  portion.  The  legs  are  haired,  and  terminate  in 
tuo  claws,  which  in  some  genera  are  retractile  into  a  socket 
in  the  end  of  the  last  joint.  The  palpi  are  five-jointed, 
and  are  either  hooked  or  needle-shaped.  These  forms,  as 
both  their  common  and  scientific  names  denote,  live  in  the 
water,  both  salt  and  fresh,  but  most  of  the  species  are  found 
in  rivers  and  lakes.  Many  are  parasitic  on  fresh-water  beetles 
and  bugs,  at  least  in  their  early  stages.  Some  pass  their 
lives  as  parasites  on  the  gills  of  fresh-water 
be  found  running  over  fresh-water  plants. 
The  principal  genera  are  JTydrachna,  Limnochares,  Atax,  and  Pont- 
arachna,  the  latter  being  marine.  Atax  ypsilophorus,  a  black 
species  with  a  sulphur-yellow  median  line,  forked  in  front,  is  com- 
mon to  Europe  and  America,  living  in  the  former  countiy  in  the 
gills  of  Anodonta  cyc/nea,  in  the  latter  in  those  of  A.  fluviatilis. 
Atax  humerosa  is  white,  with  dark-brown  markings.  It  is  found  fig.  i4i.— ^m,r  Awme- 
in  Vhio  cylindricus.  The  eggs  of  the  Hydrachnidae  are  laid  in  the  ™*'''  ^^  ^^^^  ' 
spring,  in  the  stems  of  water  plants.  Dr.  Packard  has  described  a  marine  form, 
Thalassarachna  verrilUi,  from  Eastport,  Me. 


and  others  may 
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III  tlic  l>i)Ki.i.ii>.K  tlic  pal|ii  :irc  livc-joiiited,  the  ocelli  arc  somctinics  .•il)s('iit,  at 
others  tlu'v  vary  fix)iu  two  to  six;  tlic  legs  are  long  and  stout.  Tlic  iiiandililcs  are 
chelate.  Jidella,  the  principal  genus,  is  represented  in  America  by  £.  maritimu,  a 
species  occurring  under  stones  between  tidernarks,  and  Ji.  oblonga,  which  has  been 
found  in  Georgia  under  stones  and  the  bark  of  trees,  in  rather  moist  situations.  The 
latter  is  a  bright-red  species. 

One  frequently  finds  in  the  earth  of  gardens  and  conservatories  small,  slender-legged, 
stout-bodied  red  mites,  their  surface  greatly  wrinkled,  and  presenting  the  appearance 
of  the  softest  velvet.  Others  are  found  upon  i)lants.  These  are  members  of  the 
family  Trombidildje.  Under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  that  they  have  claw-shaped  or 
needle-formed  mandibles  and  short  palpi. 

The  genus  Trombidium  is  represented  in  the  United  States  by  three  known  species, 
scabrum,  sericeum,  aud  holosericum.  All  three  of  these  forms  are  red,  and  live  in  the 
ground,  where  they  feed  on  the  eggs  of  insects.  Their  labors  in  this  line  are  so 
important  that  T.  sericeum  is  mentioned  as  a  very  efficient  agent  in  cheeking  the 
ravages  of  the  grasshopper.  Another  species,  T.  tinctoria,  found  in  Guiana  and 
Surinam,  furnishes  a  dye.  The  larval  forms  of  some  species  of  this 
genus  were  formerly  described  under  :i  distinct  generic  name,  Astoma  ; 
these  six-legged  young  are  fduiid  li\inu  |i;irasitically  on  other  insects, 
clinging  around  the  base  of  tlic  w  in^s  ami  sucking  the  blood  of  their 
hosts.  Larvae  of  other  species  have  been  described  under  the  generic 
name  Leptus.  Trombidium  is  easily  recognized  by  its  claw-shaped 
mandibles,  and  by  having  the  first  pair  of  legs  the  longest.  Tetra- 
nychus  has  needle-shaped  mandibles,  the  two  anterior  pairs  of  feet 
•widely  separated  from  the  posterior,  and  two  ocelli.  Tetranychus 
telarius,  a  yellowish  species  with  two  red  spots  on  the  sides,  is  not  uncommon  on  i)lants 
in  gi-eenhouses  and  conservatories. 

The  last  family,  P(ecilophysid^,  is  of  rather  doubtful  character.  It  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Rev.  O.  P.  Cambridge  for  a  minute  form,  one-third  of  a  line  in  length, 
from  Kerguelen  Island.  Poecilophysis  kerguelenensis  has  filiform  palpi,  which  tennin- 
ate  in  a  single  claw,  while  the  other  legs  are  didactylous.  Its  describer  thinks  that  it 
combines  characters  of  spiders,  Solpugidte,  chelifers,  and  Acai-i,  ami  has  erected  for  its 
reception  a  possible  new  order,  but  other  students  of  the  Arachnida  are  inclined  to 
place  it  amoug  the  mites. 

Order  II.  — ARANEINA. 

This,  the  second  division  of  the  Araehnid.a,  contains  the  true  spiders,  and  in  its 
treatment  we  use,  by  permission,  the  excellent  work  "The  Structure  and  Habits  of 
Spiders,"  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Emerton,  with  such  alterations  and  condensations  as  are 
necessary  to  render  it  conformable  to  the  space  at  disposal  and  the  plan  of  the  present 
work. 

The  common  round-web  spider,  Epeifd  vulydris,  will  sei-ve  to  show  the  anatomy 
of  spiders  in  general.  The  body  is  divided  into  two  parts,  connected  only  by  a  narrow 
joint  just  behind  the  last  pair  of  legs.  The  front  part  of  the  body,  called  the  cephalo- 
thorax,  contains  the  stomach,  the  central  part  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  large 
muscles  which  work  the  legs  and  jaws.  The  hinder  half,  the  abdomen,  contains  the 
intestine,  the  breathing-organs,  the  principal  circulating-vessels,  the  organs  of  repro- 
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Fig.  143.  — Foot  of  Epei 


cluc'tion,  and  the  spinning-organs.     Connected  with  the  thorax  are  six  pairs  of  limbs  — 

four  pairs  of  legs,  a  pair  of  paljji,  and  a  pair  of  mandibles. 

The  legs  are  used  chiefly  for  running,  jumping,  and  climbing;  but  the  front  i)air 

serve  often  as  feelers,  being  held  up  before  the  body  while  the  sjiider  walks  on  the 
other  six.  One  or  both  of  the  hinder  legs  are  used 
to  guide  the  thread  in  spinning  ;  the  sjjider  at  the 
same  time  walking  or  climbing  about  with  the  other 
six  or  seven.  The  legs  are  seven-jointed,  and  on 
the  terminal  joint  are  three  claws  and  various  hairs 
and  spines.  In  many  spiders  a  brush  of  hairs  takes 
the  place  of  the  middle  claw,  as  in  the  jumping 
spiders.  Spiders  with  these  brushes  on  their  feet 
can  walk  up  a  steep  surface,  or  under  a  horizontal 
one,  better  than  those  who  have  three  claws. 

r\\^  "^\f\\  III  II  jh  ^"  *™"*  °^  ^'^^  ^^"^  ^^^  ^^'^  palpi  — a  smaller 

I     11         U  I  I  //////' )  pair  of  limbs,  with  six  joints  and  only  one  claw  or 

|[^_^;;^___^^lI   ''  '^ U J  none.     They  are  used  as  feelers  and  for  handling 

food,  and,  in  the  males,  carry  the  curious  palpal 
organs,  which  will  be  described  farther  on.     The 
basal  joints  of  the  palpi  are  flattened  out  and  serve  as  chewing-organs,  called  niaxillje. 

The  first  j)air  of  limbs,  the  mandibles  or  chelicerifi,  are  two-jointed.  The  basal 
joint  is  usually  short  and  stout,  and  furnished  on  the  inner  side  with  teeth  and  hairs. 
The  terminal  joint  is  a  small  and  shai-p  claw,  which 
can   be   closed   against  the  basal  joint  when  not  in  ^    xC^h 

use.  /      C,    '"^'' 

On  the  under  side  of  the  abdomen,  just  behind 
the  last  pair  of  legs,  are  two  hard,  smooth  patches 
which  cover  the  front  pair  of  breathing-organs,  the 
openings  to  which  are  two  little  slits,  or  stigmata. 
Between  these  is  the  opening  of  the  reproductive 
organs,  and,  in  female  spiders,  the  epigynum,  —  an 
apparatus  for  holding  the  reproductive  cells  of  the 
male. 

At  the  end  of  the  body  are  the  spinnerets.  There 
are  three  jjairs  of  them ;  but  many  sjiiders  close  them 
together  when  not  in  use,  so  as  to  cover  up  the  middle 
pair.  The  third  pair  of  spinnerets  are  often  several- 
jointed,  and  extend  out  behind  the  body  like  two  tails. 

In  front  of  the  spinnerets  is  a  spiracle  which  leads  to  air-tubes  which  give  off  branches 
to  different  parts  of  the  abdomen. 

Turning  now  to  the  dorsal  surface,  on  the  front  of  the  head  are  eight  eyes  which 
are  differently  arranged  in  different  spiders.  At  the  back  part  of  the  thorax  is  a 
groove,  beneath  which  is  attached  a  muscle  for  moving  the  sucking-stomach.  On  the 
abdomen  are  several  pairs  of  dark,  smooth  spots,  which  mark  the  ends  of  muscles 
extending  downward  through  the  abdomen. 

The  mouth  is  just  under  and  behind  the  mandibles,  and  between  the  maxilte.  It 
has  an  ujiper  and  an  under  lip,  each  lined  with  a  horny  plate,  in  the  middle  of  which 
runs  a  groove.     When  the  lips  are  closed  the  two  grooves  form  a  tube  which  leads  to 


^^^ 
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tho  a's.i]ilia,uus,  :iii(l  so  iiitu  tlic  stdiiiMcli.  At  \\h-  riul  nt'  lliu  (1'sc,|j1kiuus  is  tlic  siickiiiL;-- 
Stoiiiach.  This  consists  of  a  llattuiiud  tubu,  to  liic  loj)  ol'  wliic-li  is  allachcil  a  muscle 
connected  with  the  back ;  and  to  the  bottom,  other  muscles  attached  to  a  tough 
diaphragm  spreading  across  the  cephalothorax,  and  fastened  between  the  legs  on  each 
side.  When  tlicse  muscles  contract  the  top  and  bottom  of  tlie  sucking-stomach  are 
drawn  apart,  and  whatever  is  in  the  oesophagus  is  sucked  in.  Hy  this  pumping  motion 
the  spider  takes  liquid  food  from  the  mouth  and  drives  it  backward  into  the  abdomen. 
Just  behind  the  sucking-stomach  the  intestine  gives  off  two  branches,  which  extend 
forward  around  the  stomacli  muscle  and  meet  over  the  mouth.  Each  of  these  branches 
gives  off  on  the  outer  side  four  smaller  branches  which  extend  downward,  —  one  in 
front  of  each  leg,  —  uniting  on  the  under  side  of  the  thorax.  The  intestine  con- 
tinues backward  througii  the  abdomen  to  the  little  knob  behind  the  sjiinnerets.  The 
brown  mass  whicli  surrounds  the  intestine,  and  fills  the  abdomen  above  it,  is  the  liver, 
which  discliarges  into  the  intestine  at  several  points. 


i.b.  Upper  8 
J.  Post-oral  ganglion.    /,• 
0.  Intestine,    h.  Heart. 


c.  CEsopbagus.  d,  f.  Upper 
Brain.  /.  Nerves  to  the  legs 
Xi.  Pulmonary  sac.    S.  Ovary. 


Fio.  145.  —  Section  of  Epeira  mUgaris,  garden 
and  under  muscles  of  the  sucking-stomach,    e.  Stomach, 
and  palpi,    m.  Branches  of  the  stomach,    n.  Poison-gl; 
t.  Air-tube.    w.  Spinning-glands. 

Over  the  intestine  and  parallel  with  it  is  the  heart,  —  a  muscular  tube  with  open- 
ings along  the  sides  to  receive  the  blood,  and  branches  through  which  it  flows  to 
different  parts  of  the  body.  The  greater  part  of  the  blood  enters  near  the  front  of  the 
heart,  and  passes  backward  into  the  abdomen  or  forward  into  the  thorax.  In  the  front 
of  the  abdomen  are  the  principal  breathing-organs,  or  lungs,  —  a  pair  of  sacs  contain- 
ing a  number  of  thin  plates,  through  which  the  blood  passes  on  its  way  to  the  heart. 
Besides  these  there  is  a  pair  of  trachea  o)x>ning  near  the  spinnerets. 

The  spinning-glands  lie  above  the  spinnerets,  along  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdo- 
men. They  will  be  more  fully  described  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  webs.  The 
reproductive  organs  lie  along  the  under  side  of  the  .ibdomen,  and  open  between  the  two 
lungs. 

Persons  unfamiliar  wifli  spiders  find  it  hard  to  tell  young  from  old,  and  male  from 
female.  This  is  caused  l,\  tin  -iv;it  differences  between  different  ages  and  sexes  of  the 
same  spider.  The  adult  iii;di  s  :iu<l  females  are,  however,  easily  distinguished  from 
each  other,  and  from  the  young,  by  the  complete  development  of  organs  peculiar  to 
each  sex,  which  will  be  described  further  on.  The  males  are  usually  smaller  than  the 
females,  and  have,  in  projiortion  to  their  size,  smaller  abdomens  and  longer  legs.  They 
are  usually  darker  colored,  especially  on  the  head  and  front  parts  of  the  body ;  and 
markings  which  are  distinct  in  the  female  run  together  and  become  darker  in  the  male. 
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In  most  species  these  differences  ai-e  not  great ;  but  in  some  no  one  would  ever  suppose, 

without  other  evidence,  that  tlie  males  and  females  had  any  relationship  to  each  other. 

The  most  extreme  cases  of  this  kind  are  Argiope  and  Nephila,  where  the  male  is  about 
a  tenth  as  long  as  the  female. 

In  the  genus  JErigone,  which  includes  the  smallest  known  spiders, 
the  males  often  have  curious  humps  and  horns  on  their  heads.  The 
most  extreme  e.\am])le  is  shown  in  Fig.  146,  where  the  eyes  are  car- 
ried up  on  the  end  of  the  horn.     The  females  of  all  these  species  have 

Fig.  H6.— Head  of    plain  round  heads:  and  what  use  the  humps  are  to  the  males  nobody 

EHgone.  f 

knows. 
The  peculiar  oi'gans  by  which   the  adult  males  and  females  can  always  be  dis- 
tinguished are,  in  the  males,  the  palpal  organs,  on  the  ends  of  the  palpi ;  and,  in  the 
females,  the  ejjigynum. 

As  the  male  spider  gets  nearly  full  grown  the  terminal  joints  of  the  jjalpi  be- 
come swollen,  and,  after  the  last  moult,  the  palpal  organs  are 
uncovered.  The  simi)lest  form  of  palpal  organ  is  found  in 
the  large  Mygalidas.  It  consists  of  a  hard  bulb,  dra\\'n  out 
to  a  point,  in  which  is  a  small  hole  leading  to  a  sac  within. 
In  most  spiders  the  terminal  joint  is  flattened,  and  has  a  hollow 
on  the  under  side,  in  which  the  jialpal  organ  is  partly  conceale<l. 
The  bulb  is  flatteiu'd  to  tit  this  hollow,  and  the  point  of  it  is  j)ro- 
longed  into  a  distinct  tube  of  various  shapes  furnished  with  num- 
erous spines  and  appendages.  In  Tkeridion  the  outer  tube  is  so 
long  that  it  is  coiled  up  over  the  basal  part  of  the  bulb,  ami  the 
end  rests  on  a  strong  spine  at  one  side  of  the  ]i;il|ius.  The  shape 
of  these  organs  is  very  constant  in  tlic  siiinc  s|M'(iis  of  spider,  and 
thus  they  afford  good  characters  in  distini;uisliiiig  species. 

When  the  female  spider  is  nearly  full  grown  there  appears  a  fio.  147.  —  Palpal  organ 
hard,  swollen  place  just  in  front  of  the  opening  of  the  ovaries, 

and  after  the  last  moult  the  epigynum  is  uncovered 
at  this  place.  Tlie  epigynum  consists  of  two  sacs 
or  spermathecae,  wliich  connect  by  two  little  tubes 
with  the  oviduct  near  its  mouth,  and  by  two  larger 
tubes  with  the  outside  of  the  spider.  The  mouths 
of  these  larger  tubes  are  often  sui-rounded  by  vari- 
ous hard  appendages.  These  parts,  like  the  palpal 
organs,  furaish  convenient  marks  for  distinguishing 
species.  The  spermathecie  vary  but  little  in  shape 
in  different  sjiiders,  but  the  tubes  are  often  length- 
ened and  twisted  into  shapes  nearly  as  complicated 
as  those  of  the  palpal  organs.  Thus  in  the  epigy- 
num of  some  species  of  Theridion  the  larger  tubes  are  very  much  elongated  and 
twisted  up,  corresponding  to  the  long  discharge-tube  of  the  palpal  organ  of  the  male 
of  the  same  spider. 

When  the  i-eproductive  organs  of  the  male  spider  are  mature  he  discharges  the  liquid 
contained  in  them  on  a  little  web  spun  for  the  purpose ;  dips  his  palpal  organs  into  it, 
and  in  a  few  moments  takes  up  the  whole  into  the  little  sacs  inside  the  bulb ;  then  he 
seeks  the  female,  and  inserts  the  palpal  organs  into  her  epigynum.     The  soft  part  at 


Pig.  148.  —  Epicynum  of  Thendion.  E.  Sper- 
matbeca.  H.  Tubes  leading  to  oviduct. 
D.  Tubes  opening  outward. 
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tlic"  baso  of  tlie  ory-in   swrlls   up,  :iii(l   ihhsscs  in   tlic   discliarm"  tulic,   forciiiLC  out   the 

contents  of  tlie  bulb  into  the  siierniathecas  IV whirh  il  csi-apes,  in  coui-scof  time,  by 

tlie  small  tubes  into  the  oviduct,  and  feilili/.es  liic 
eggs  about  the  time  they  are  laid. 

When  the  eggs  are  mature  the  female  proceeds 
to  make  a  little  web  and  lays  the  eggs  on  it. 
Then  she  covers  them  over  with  silk,  forming  a 
cocoon  in  which  the  young  remain  till  some  time 
after  they  are  hatched.  The  laying  of  the  eggs 
is  seldom  seen;  for  the  spider  dues  it  in  the 
night,  or  in  retired  places;  and  often  in  ((inlinc- 
ment  refuses  to  lay  at  all. 

Many  spiders  make  their  cocoons  against  a  flat  surface,  where  they  remain  attached 
by  one  side.  Atttis  mystaceus  s\ims,  before  laying,  a  thick  nest  of  white  silk  on  the 
under  side  of  a  stone.  In  this  she  thickens  a  circular  patch  on  the  upper  side,  next 
the  stone,  and  discharges  her  eggs  upward  against  it.     They  adhere,  and  are  then 

covered  with  white  silk.  ^jejVa 
strix  spins,  before  laying,  a  bunch 
of  loose  silk.  She  touches  her  spin- 
nerets, draws  them  away  a  short 
distance,  at  the  same  time  pressing 
upward  with  the  hind  feet,  then 
moves  the  abdomen  a  little  sidewase, 
and  attaches  the  band  of  threads  so 
as  to  form  a  loop.  She  kec])s  making 
these  loops,  turning  round  at  the  same  time  so  as  to  form  a  rounded  buncli  of  tluni, 
into  the  middle  of  which  she  afterwards  lays  the  eggs.  The  eggs,  whicli  are  like 
drops  of  jelly,  are  held  up  by  the  loose  threads  till  the  spider  has  time  to  spin 
under  them  a  covering  of  stronger  silk.  Epeira  vulgaris  makes  a  similar  cocoon 
upward,  downward,  or  sidewise,  as  may  be  most  convenient.  Drassus  spins  a  little 
web  across  her  nest  and  drops  the  eggs  on  it.  They  are  soft  and  mixed  with  liquid, 
and  are  discharged  in  one  or  two  drops  like  jelly.  Thej'  quickly  soak  up  the  liquid 
and  become  dry  on  the  surface,  sometimes  adhering  slightly  together.  After  the 
eggs  are  laid  this  spider  covers  them  with  silk,  drawing  the  threads  over  them  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  and  fastening  them  to  the  edges  of  the  web  below.  When 
the  covering  is  complete  sheltitesoff  the  threads  that  hold  the  cocoon  to  the  nest,  and 
finishes  off  the  edges  with  her  jaws. 

The  Lycosidae  make  their  cocoons  in  the  same  way,  but  rounder,  an<l  showing  only 
slightly  the  seam  where  the  upper  part  was  attached  to  the  lower.  The  Lycosas  carry 
their  cocoons  about  attached  to  the  spinnerets, 
bumping  them  over  the  stones  without  injury 
to  the  young  inside.  The  large  species  of 
Argiope  makes  a  big  pear-sha])ed  cocoon 
hanging  in  grass  or  bushes.     These  are  made 

late  in  the  summer,  and  the  young  stay  in  fio.  ir.i.  h  attached  to 

them  till   the  next  season.     Out  of  six  hun- 
dred cocoons  collected  by  Wilder  in  the  spring  less  than  a  quarter  were  entire,  the 
rest  being  pierced  or  torn  in  some  way  by  birds  or  insects,  so  that  the  spiders  were 


vujstacms  laying  eggs. 
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saved  the  trouble  of  gnawing  tlieir  way  out.  The  young  of  Micaria  cut  a  smooth, 
round  hole  in  their  paper-like  cocoon  just  large  enough  for  them  to  come  out  one 
by  one. 

The  fertilization  of  the  eggs  takes  place  when  they  have  reached  their  full  size  and 
are  about  to  be  laid.  After  the  eggs  are  laid  it  is  very  easy  to  watch  their  develop- 
ment. They  grow  just  as  well  anywhere  else  as  in  the  cocoon,  and,  in  order  to  see 
through  the  shell,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cover  the  egg  to  be  examined  with  oil,  alcohol, 
or  any  liquid  that  will  wet  it.     The  rate  of  growth  varies  according  to  circumstances. 


Fig.  152.  —  Segmentation  oJ  spider's  eggs.    a.  Before  segmentation,    d,  c,  rf.  Tliree  stages  of  division. 

Some  eggs  laid  in  autumn  develop  slowly  all  winter,  while  others  laid  in  summer  are 
ready  to  hatch  in  a  fortnight.  The  segmentation  is  regulai-,  but  from  the  relations  of 
the  protoplasm  and  yolk  we  do  not  find  the  regular  segmentation  spheres  so  common 
in  most  forms,  but  in  their  stead  beautlfully-iiregular  cleavage  cells,  which  are  shown 
in  the  adjacent  figures. 

In  about  four  or  five  days  the  young  of  the  long-legged  cellar  s})idt'r  becomes 
lengthened  out  into  a  sort  of  barrel  shape,  and  six  whitish  rings  run  half  way  round  it, 
on  each  of  which  appears  soon  after  a  pair  of  little  knobs,  one  each  side.  These  are 
the  six  segments  of  the  thorax,  and  the  six  pairs  of  limbs,  and  their  gradual  growth  is 
shown  in  Fig.  153,  u  to  d.     At  first  there  is  no  sign  of  a  head  or  abdomen ;  but  shortly 


after  there  appears  an  opaque  knob  at  one  end,  under  which  is  a  pair  of  little  knobs, 
such  as  appeared  at  first  on  the  thoracic  segments ;  then  ajipear  two  pairs,  then  three, 
and  so  on,  till  there  are  six  pairs,  which  mai-k  the  six  segments  of  the  abdomen.  U]) 
to  this  time  the  embryo  has  been  rolled  up  with  the  under-side  outward,  but  now  it 
begins  to  turn,  and  in  a  day  or  two  has  its  back  outwanl.  The  constriction  between 
the  thorax  and  abdomen  begins  about  this  time,  and  in  a  few  days  more  the  sjiider  is 
ready  to  hatch.  Fig.  153,  d. 

The  hatching  occupies  a  day  or  two.  The  shell,  or  rather  skin,  cracks  along  the 
lines  between  the  legs  and  comes  off  in  rags,  and  the  spider  slowly  stretches  itself  and 
creeps  about.  It  is  now  jiale  and  soft,  and  without  any  hairs  or  spines,  and  only  small 
claws  on  its  feet ;  but  in  a  few  days  it  gets  rid  of  another  skin,  and  now  begins  to  look 
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like  a  spi.KT.      Tlir   eye's 

(listiiict,  ami  a  dark  striji 

The  liairs  are  long  ami  fi 

along  the  middle  of  the  t 

and  for  a  time  live  together  in  a  web  spun 

sjjiders  live  together  they  soon  begin  to  e 


■(imc  (l:irUcr-c(,lorc(l,  marks  on  tlie  thorax  hecome  more 
ipears  across  the  edge  of  eaeh  segment  of  the  abdomen, 
n  number,  and  arranged  in  rows  across  the  abdomen  and 
ax.  Before  the  next  moult  they  usually  leave  the  cocoon 
moil.  Where  large  broods  of  young 
aimthir,  and  if  kept  in  confinement 


one  or  two  out  of  a  cocoon-full  may  be  rai.sed  witlicmt  .uiy  other  food.  The  young  of 
the  running  spiders,  Lycosidie,  when  they  come  t)Ut  of  the  cocoon,  get  on  their  mother's 
back,  and  are  carried  round  by  her  for  some  time. 

As  spiders  grow  larger  they  have  to  moult  from  time  to  time.  The  sjiider  then 
hangs  itself  by  a  thread  from  the  spinnerets  to  the  centre  of  the  web.  The  skin  cracks 
around  the  thorax  just  over  the  first  joints  of  the  legs,  and  the  top  part  falls  forward, 
being  held  only  at  the  front  edge.  The  skin  of  the  abilonien  breaks  irregularly  along 
the  sides  and  back,  and  shrinks  together  in  .1  buncli.  The  spider  now  hangs  by  a 
short  thread  from  the  sjiiiinerefs,  and  wcirks  tu  ficc  hn-  K  ^s  frdin  the  old  skin. 

That  which  more  tlian  anyiliinu'  cUc  (li>iini_:iii-li''-  -I'i'h  i-^  iVmih  other  animals  is  the 
liabit  of  spinning  w-ebs.  Some  of  tlie  miU's  sjiin  irrtgiil.n-  1  ln-cids  on  plants,  or  cocoons 
for  their  eggs,  and  many  insects  spin  cocoons  in  which  to  pass  through  the  change  from 
larva  to  adult.  In  the  spiders  the  spinning-organs  are  much  more  complicated,  and 
used  for  a  greater  variety  of  purposes,  —  for  making  egg-cocoons,  silk  linings  to  their 
nest,  and  nets  for  catching  insects.  The 
spider's' thread  differs  from  that  of  insects 
in  being  made  up  of  a  great  number  of 
finer  threads  laid  together  while  soft 
enough  to  imite  into  one. 

The  external  spinning-organs  are  little 
two-jointed  tubes  on  the  ends  of  the  spin- 
nerets. There  is  a  large  number  of  these 
little  tubes  on  each  spinneret,  and  in  cer- 
tain jjlaces  a  few  larger  ones,  each  tube 
being  the  outlet  of  a  sejiarate  gland. 
When  the  spider  begins  a  thread  it 
jjresses  the  spinnerets  against  some  ob- 
ject, and  forces  out  enough  of  the  secre- 
tion from  each  tube 
to  adhere  to  it.    Then 

it  moves  the  spinnerets  away,  and  the  viscid  liquid  is  drawn  out 

and  hardens  at  once  into  threads,  —  one   from   each   tube.      If 

the  spiimerets  are  kept  apart  a  band  of  threads  is  formed,  but 

if  they  are  closed  together  the  fine  threads  unite  into  one  or  more 

larger  ones.     If  a  spider  is  allowed  to  attach  its  thread  to  glass 

tlie  end  can  be  seen  spread  out  over  a   surface  as  large  as  the 

ends  of  the  spinnerets,  covered  with  very  fine  threads  pointing 

towards  the  middle,  where  they  unite,  Fig.  155. 

^snijl?sThread°^  '^^'^  Spinning  is  commonly  helped  by  the  hinder  feet,  which 

guide  the  thread  and  keep  it  clear  of  surrounding  objects,  and 

veil  ]iull  it  from  the  spinnerets.     This  is  well  seen  when  an  insect  has  been  caught  in 

web,  and  a  spider  is  trying  to  tie  it  up.     She  goes  as  near  as  she  safely  can,  and 
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draws  out  a  band  of  line  threads,  which  she  reaches  out  toward  the  insect  with  one  of 
her  hind  feet,  so  that  it  may  strike  the  threads  as  it  kicks,  and  become  entangled  witli 
them.  As  soon  as  the  insect  is  tied  tightly  enough  to  be  handled  the  spider  holds  and 
turns  it  over  and  over  with  her  third  pair  of  feet,  wliile  with  the  fourth  pair  she  draws 
out,  hand  over  hand,  tlie  band  of  fine  threads  which  adhere  to  the  insect  as  it  turns, 
and  soon  cover  it  entirely. 

It  is  a  common  habit  with  spiders  to  draw  out  a  tliread  behind  as  they  walk  along, 
and  in  this  way  they  make  the  great  quantities  of  threads  that  sometimes  cover  a  field 
of  grass  or  the  sides  of  a  house. 

In  confinement  spiders  begin  at  once  to  spin,  and  never  seem  comfortable  till  they 
can  go  all  over  their  bo.x  without  stepping  off  their  web. 

The  uses  to  which  the  silk  is  put  are  very  various,  the  principal  being  in  the  forma- 
tion of  nest,  webs,  and  egg-cocoons.  Among  the  simplest  nests  are  the  very  interesting 
tubes  of  the  Trap-door  spiders,  principally  belonging  to  the  MygalidsB.  Cteniza  cali- 
fornica,  common  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California,  digs  its  hole  in  a  fine  soil, 
which,  when  dry,  is  nearly  as  hard  as  a  brick.     The  holes  are  sometimes  nearly  an  inch 


-<> 


in  diameter,  and  vary  in  depth  from  two  or  three  inches  to  a  foot.  The  mouth  is  a 
little  enlarged,  and  closed  by  a  thick  cover  that  fits  tightly  into  it,  like  a  cork  into  a 
bottle.  The  cover  is  made  of  dirt  fastened  together  with  threads,  and  is  lined,  like 
the  tube,  with  silk,  and  fastened  by  a  thick  hinge  of  silk  at  one  side.  When  the  cover 
is  closed,  it  looks  exactly  like  the  ground  around  it.  The  spider  holds  on  the  inside 
of  the  door  with  the  mandibles  and  the  first  two  pairs  of  feet ;  while  the  third  and 
fourth  pairs  are  pressed  out  against  the  walls  of  the  tube,  and  hold  the  spider  so  firmly 
that  it  is  impossible  to  raise  the  cover  without  tearing  it. 

Among  the  trap-door  spiders  of  Southern  Europe  are  species  which  make  different 
kinds  of  nests.  The  cover,  instead  of  being  thick,  and  wedged  into  the  toj)  of  the 
tube  like  a  stopper,  is  thin,  resting  on  the  top  of  the  hole,  and  is  covered  with  leaves, 
moss,  or  whatever  happens  to  be  lying  about ;  so  that  it  is  not  easily  seen.  Two  or 
three  inches  down  the  tube  is  another  dooi-,  hanging  to  one  side  of  the  tulie  ^^■hen  not 
in  use ;  but,  when  one  tries  to  dig  the  spider  out  from  above,  she  pushes  up  the  lower 
door,  so  that  it  looks  as  if  it  were  the  bottom  of  an  empty  tube. 

Another  species  digs  a  branch  obliquely  upward  from  the  middle  of  the  tube,  closed 
at  the  junction  by  a  hanging-door,  which,  when  pushed  upward,  can  also  be  used  to 
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close  the  main  lulu'.  In  tlicsc  iicsis  tlic  s|ii(liTs  live  most  c,f  tiic  lime,  (•(iMiiii'4  out  at 
night,  and  some  sjiecius  in  tin.'  ilavtinic,  \,<  catcli  insects,  wiiicli  Ihcv  carrv  iiilo  llic 
tube,  and  eat. 

Moggridge  once  took  a  Clenha  i',iUf,>n,t<;i  ,,ut  of  her  nest  and  put  her  on  a  pot  of 
earth,  and  the  next  morning  had  the  good  luck  to  see  her  at  work  dig<iin<r.  She  loos- 
ened the  earth  with  her  mandibles,  and  took  it  in  little  lumps  with  the  mandibles  and 
niaxillas  and  carried  it  away  piece  by  piece.  It  took  her  :ui  hour  to  dig  a  hollow  as 
large  as  half  a  walnut.  He  saw  the  making  of  the  door  twice  by  other  species.  Once 
he  dug  a  hole  for  a  spider  in  some  earth,  and  the  next  day  found  her  in  it  and  the  top 
covered  by  a  little  web,  on  which  were  scattered  bits  of  earth  and  lea\ cs,  whicii  had 
evidently  been  put  there  by  the  spider.  The  second  night  enou<4ii  diit  and  silk  were 
added  to  make  the  door  of  the  usual  thickness,  but  the  spider  never  linislied  it  so  that 
it  would  open  properly  on  its  hinge.  Another  time  Moggridge  saw  at  the  mouth  of  a 
vei-y  small  hole  a  spider  at  work  luaUinn  a  donr.  She  spun  a  few  threads  across  the 
hole,  then  gathered  up  with  her  front-legs  and  ]ialpi  an  armful  of  dirt,  and  laid  it  on 
top  of  the  threads.  She  then  got  under  the  pile,  into  the  tube ;  but  the  motions  of  the 
dirt  showed  that  she  was  still  at  work  on  it,  and  next  morning  the  under-side  liad  been 
thickly  covered  with  web,  and  the  whole  separated  from  the  mouth  of  the  tube  excejit 
at  one  side,  where  the  usual  hinge  was  left.  The  new  door  was  at  first  soft,  but  in  two 
or  three  days  hardened,  and  ap])eared  exactly  like  an  old  door. 

These  spiders  are  accustomed  to  put  on  the  door  moss  like  that  wdiich  grows  around 
it,  and  so  conceal  the  door  from  sight;  but  when  Mr.  Moggridge  took  away  the  moss, 
and  dug  up  the  ground  around  a  hole, 
and  then  destroyed  the  cover,  the  \  \l  ^\l[/Pf\ 
spider  made  a  new  one,  and  brought 
moss  from  a  distance  to  put  on  it, 
thereby  making  it  the  most  conspicu- 
ous thing  in  the  neighborhood. 

There  is  one  spider,  Argyroneta 
aquatica,  that  makes  a  bag  of  silk  on 
water-plants,  and  lives  in  it  under 
water,  as  in  a  diving-bell,  the  opening 
being  below,  so  that  the  air  cannot 
escape.  Mr.  Bell  describes  the  filling 
of  these  nests  with  air  by  the  spider. 
After  the  nest  had  been  made  as 
large  as  half  an  acorn,  she  went  to 
the  surface  and  returned  fourteen 
times  successively,  and  each  tinn 
brought  down  a  bubble  of  air,  which 
she  let  escape  into  the  nest.  Tip 
bubble  was  held  by  the  spinnen  i 
and  two  hind-feet,  which  were  crossed 
over  them ;  and  the  method  of  catch-  ,,„.,„..-, 
ing  it  was  the  following :  The  spider 

climbed  up  on  threads  or  plants  nearly  to  the  surface,  and  jiut  tlie  end  oi  tiie  abdomen 
out  of  water  for  an  instant,  and  then  jerked  it  under,  at  the  same  time  crossing  the 
hind-legs  quickly  over  it.     She  then  walked  down  the  plants  to  her  nest,  opened  her 
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hind-feet,  and  let  the  bubble  go.     The  water-spiders  run  about  on  water-plants,  and 
catch  the  insects  which  live  among  them. 

The  simple  nests  and  tubes  that  have  been  described  are  made  by  sjjiders,  most  of 
which  spin  no  other  webs.  The  larger  and  better  known  cobwebs  for  catching  insects 
are  made  by  comparatively  few  species.     On  damp  mornings  in  summer  the  grass-fields 


Fig.  158.  —  Web  of  Agalena. 

are  seen  to  be  half  covered  with  flat  webs,  from  an  inch  or  two  to  a  foot  in  diameter, 
which  are  considered  by  the  weatherwise  as  signs  of  a  fair  day.  These  webs  remain 
on  the  grass  all  the  time,  but  only  become  visiljle  from  a  distance  when  the  dew  settles 
on  them.     Fig.  158  is  a  diagram  of  one  of  these  nests,  supposed,  for  convenience,  to  be 

spun  between  pegs  instead  of  grass.  The 
flat  part  consists  of  strong  threads  from 
peg  to  i>eg,  crossed  by  finer  ones,  which 
the  spider  spins  with  the  long  hind-spin- 
nerets, swinging  them  from  side  to  side, 
and  laying  down  a  band  of  threads  at 
each  stroke.  At  one  side  of  the  web  is 
a  tube  leading  down  among  the  grass- 
stems.  At  the  top  the  spider  usually 
stands,  just  out  of  sight,  and  waits  for 
something  to  light  on  the  web,  when 
she  runs  out  and  snatches  it,  and  carries 
it  into  the  tube  to  eat.  If  anything  too 
large  walks  through  the  web,  she  turns 
around,  and  retreats  out  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  tube.  In  favorable  places 
these  webs  remain  through  the  whole 
season,  and  are  enlarged,  as  the  spider 
grows,  by  additions  to  the  outer  edges. 
Similar  webs  are  made  by  several  house- 
spiders,  and  are  enlarged,  if  let  alone, 

Fici.  159.  —  Web  of /.i7ti;»ftja  mormora(o.  ,.,,  .,  c      ^         ^         c     ,^      •  i  j 

till  they  are  a  foot  or  two  feet  wKle,  and 
iiain  till  they  collect  dirt  enough  to  tear  them  down  by  its  weight. 
Nearly  all  spiders  that  make  cobwebs  live  under  them,  back  downward  ;  and  many 
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hey  can  hardly  walk  li^^lit  sidy  up.     lAnyphia  murmoratu  makes  a 
ujiported  by  threads  that  extend  up  into  the  bushes  two  or  three 


are  so 
dome- 

feet.  The  spi<ler  staiuls  under  the  middle  of  tlie  dome,  where  it  draws  in  a  small  cir- 
cle of  web  with  its  feet.  The  iijiper  threads  of  the  web  interfere  with  the  wings  of 
small  insects  flying  between  them,  and  they  fall  down  to  the  dome  below,  where  they 
are  seized,  and  pulled  through  tlie  nearest  hole.  Linyphia  communis  makes  a  double 
web.  The  spider  stands  under  the  upper  sheet,  which  curves  a  little  downward.  "What 
the  use  of  the  lower  web  is  is  not  easily  seen. 

The  webs  of  Theridion  usually  have  at  some  part  a  tent,  or  at  least  a  thicker  portion, 
under  Avhich  the  spider  stands ;  and  from  this  run  irregularly  simple  threads,  crossing 
each  other  iii  all  directions,  and  held  in  place  by  threads  above  and  below.  Such  irreg- 
ular webs  are  often  made  in  houses  by  Theridion  vidgare,  in  corners  of  rooms,  under 
furniture,  and  in  cellar-stairways.  The  same  spider  spins  occasionally  out  of  doors  on 
fences,  but  never  on  plants.  When  it  has  caught  an  insect,  and  tied  it  up,  it  fastens 
to  it  threads  from  above,  which,  as  they  dry,  contract,  and  pull  it  up  a  little.  It  brings 
down  more  and  more  threads,  until  the  insect  is  at  last  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  web, 
where  the  sjjider  can  suck  it  with- 
out e.\posure.  Pholcus,  the  long- 
legged  cellar-spider,  makes  an 
irregidar  web  of  this  kind,  and  has 
a  curious  habit  when  alarmed.  It 
hangs  down  by  its  long  legs  and 
swings  its  body  around  in  a  circle, 
so  fast  that  it  can  hardly  be  seen. 

Round  cobwebs  are  made  by 
the  family  Epeiridse,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  making  them  by  the  com- 
mon spider,  from  which  our  figures 
are  drawn,  can  be  easily  observed 
in  any  garden.  They  generally 
choose  for  their  web  a  window- 
frame  or  fence,  or  some  such  open 
wooden  structure,  where  there  is  a 
hole  or  crack  in  which  they  can 
hide  in  the  daytbne.  The  spider 
begins  by  spinning  a  line  across 
where  the  web  is  to  be,  and  attaches 
another  to  it  near  the  middle.  She 
carries  the  last  line  along,  holding 
it  with  one  of  the  hind-feet,  and 
makes  it  fast  an  inch  or  two  from  one  end  of  the  first;  then  she  goes  back  to 
the  centre,  attaches  another  Hne,  which  she  carries  off  in  another  direction  and 
fastens ;  and  so  on  until  all  the  rays  of  the  web  (Fig.  160)  are  finished.  She  stops 
occasionally  at  the  centre,  turns  around,  and  pulls  at  the  threads  one  after  another, 
and  spins  here  and  there  short  cross-lines  to  hold  them  more  firmly.  She  seems, 
by  thus  feeling  the  rays,  to  decide  where  to  put  in  the  next  one,  and  does  it 
always  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  tight  what  has  been  done  Ijefore.  When  the  rays  are 
finished  to  her  satisfaction,  the  spider  begins  at  the  centre  to  spin  a  spiral  line  across 
VOL.  n.  — 8 


i.  \&).~'V!eb  of  Epelra  vulgaris,  a.  Spiral  thread,  i.  Radial 
threads,  c.  Threads  to  nest.  The  spider  is  seen  spimiiug  the 
adhesive  threads. 
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them,  the  turns  of  the  spiral  being  as  far  apart  as  the  spider  can  conveniently  reach. 
She  climbs  across  from  one  ray  to  the  next,  holding  her  thread  carefully  with  one  of 
the  hind-feet,  till  she  gets  to  the  right  point,  and  then  turns  up  her  abdomen,  and  touches 
the  ray  with  her  spinnerets,  thus  fastening  the  cross-thread  to  it.  The  figure  shows  her 
in  this  position.  When  this  spiral  has  been  carried  to  the  outside  of  the  web,  the 
spider  begins  there  another  and  closer  one,  of  thread  of  a  different  kind.     While  the 

first  thread  was  smooth,  the  latter 
is  covered  with  a  sticky  liquid, 
which  soon  collects  on  it  in  drops, 
and  makes  it  adhere  to  anything 
that  touches  it.  After  going 
round  a  few  times,  this  spiral 
would  cross  the  one  that  was 
spun  first  if  the  spider  would 
allow  it  to ;  but,  as  she  comes 
to  the  old  spiral,  she  bites  it 
away.  By  beginning  thus  at  the 
outside,  the  spider  is  able  to  cover 
the  whole  web  with  adhesive 
threads,  and,  without  stepping 
on  them,  take  her  usual  place  in 
the  centre.  She  usually  is  care- 
ful enough  to  spin  beforehand  a 
thread  from  the  centre  to  her  nest, 
and  sometimes  stays  there,  with 
on  foot  on  the  thread,  so  as  to  feel  if  anything  is  caught  in  the  web.  When  she  feels  a 
shake,  she  runs  down  to  the  centre,  feels  the  rays  to  see  where  the  insect  is,  and  runs 
out  and  seizes  it.  We  have  described  the  web  as  consisting  of  one  regular  spiral ;  but 
this  is  seldom  the  case.  It  is  usually  wider  on  one  side  than  the  other,  or  below  than 
above,  where  outside  the  spirals  are  several  loops  going  partly  round  the  web.  The 
web  of  Zilla  consists  entirely  of  such  loops  going  three-quarters  round  the  web,  and 
returning,  leaving  a  segment  without  any  cross-threads,  in  which  is  the  line  from  the 
centre  to  the  spider's  nest.  The  web  of  N'ephila  plumipes  also  consists  of  loops  run- 
ning round  about  quarter  of  a  circle ;  and  in  this  web  the  smooth  cross-lines  which  are 
first  spun  are  not  removed,  but  remain  after  it  is  finished. 

The  round-web  s])iders  repair  their  webs  by  tearing  out  a  dirty,  tangled  piece,  and 
putting  a  new  one  in  its  place.  Wilder  says  that  Nephila  plumipes  tears  off  and 
replaces  half  the  web  at  one  time.  Epeira  vulgaris  often  takes  away  an  old  web,  and 
puts  a  new  one  in  the  same  place,  tearing  down  the  old  in  pieces,  and  putting  in  the 
rays  of  the  new  as  it  goes  along.  The  spider  walks  on  the  nearest  sound  thread,  and 
gathers  in  with  her  front-feet  as  much  old  web  as  she  can  tear  off,  and  rolls  it  up  with 
her  palpi  and  mandibles  into  a  ball.  As  she  walks  along,  gathering  up  the  old  web  in 
front,  she  at  the  same  time  spins  a  new  thread  behind,  and,  when  she  gets  to  a  suitable 
place,  makes  it  fast  as  one  of  the  rays  of  the  new  web.  The  common  story  has  it,  that 
the  spider  eats  the  old  web.  She  certainly  gathers  it  up  in  her  mouth,  and  some- 
times throws  it  away  at  once,  but  at  other  times  sits  and  chews  it  a  long  time,  with 
apparent  pleasure. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  use  the  silk  of  sjiiders,  and  chiefly  that  of  the 
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l;ll•^■l•  roiiii<l-wob  spiders,  for  ])r:K'tk':il   jinrpiiscs,  eillKT  by  cardini^  tlic  cocoons  or  by 
dniwiiig-  the  thread  directly  froiu  tlie  spider.     The  hitest  experiments  and  plans  for 
this  purpose  are  those  of  Professor  Wilder.     He  shows  how  Nephila  plumipes  iniglit 
be  raised  in  large  numbers,  each  spider  kept  by  herself  in  a  wire  ring  surrounded  by 
water,  fed  with  flies  bred  for  the  purpose  from  old  meat,  and  milked  every  day  of  their 
tiiread.     Every  day  or  two  each  spider  siiould  be  __^______^ 

taken  down,  put  into  a  pair  of  stocks,  and  the  thread  ^ 

pulled  out  till  it  stops  coining.    In  this  way  he  thinks        f  I 

an  ounce  of  thread  could  be  got  from  each  spider 
during  the  summer.  The  thread  is  from  a,  seven- 
thousandth  to  a  four-thousandth  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  much  smoother  and  more  brightly  colored,  as 
well  as  finer,  than  that  of  the  silk-worm.  Several 
threads  would  have  to  be  twisted  together  to  get  \f(iff 
one  of  manageable  size.  The  principal  difficulties 
are  the  S]3ace  needed  for  keeping  each  spider  by 
herself,  and  the  amount  of  labor  needed  to  pro- 
vide them  with  living  insects  for  food  .and  to  draw 
out  the  silk,  which  would  make  it  too  expensive 
to  use. 

The  Ciniflonidae,  in  addition  to  the  usual  plain  thread,  make  a  peculiar  kind  of 
their  own.     They  have  in  front  of  the  spinnerets  an  additional  spinning-organ,  called 

the  cribellum.  It  is  covered  with  tine 
tubes,  much  finer  than  those  of  the  spin- 
nerets, set  close  together.  They  also 
have  on  the  last  joint  but  one  of  the 
hind-legs  a  comb  of  stiff  hairs,  the  cala- 

II,     1.      -(   iHiu.^tium    f    l«m»roi,„^  ""^^        mistrUUl. 

When  they  spin  their  peculiar  web 
they  turn  one  of  the  hind-legs  across  under  the  spinnerets,  so  that  the  calamistrum  is 
just  under  the  cribellum,  and  the  foot  rests  on  the  ojjposite  leg  (Fig.  104).     The  hind- 
legs  are  then  moved  rapidly  back  _ 
and  forth,  so  that  the  calamistrum 
combs  out  from  the  spinning-tubes, 
and  at   the   same   time   tangles  a 
band  of  fine  thi-eads.     This  band 
is   laid   along,  and    attached   here 
and  there  to  a  plain  thread,  so  as 
to  make  it  adhere  more  readily  to 
an  insect   that  happens   to   touch 
it.     As   one   leg   gets   tired,   they 

change  and  work  with  the  other.     In  the  webs  of  these  spiders  this  adhesive  band 
can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 

Among  those  spiders  that  use  the  calamistrum  is  one  which  makes  a  web  unlike  any 
other.  It  has  been  desci-ibed  by  Professor  Wilder  under  the  name  of  the  triangle 
spider.  It  lives  usually  among  the  dead  branches  around  the  lower  part  of  pine  and 
spruce  trees,  and  is  colored  so  like  the  bark  that  wlien  it  stands,  as  it  usually  does,  on 
the  end  of  a  branch  it  is  easily  mistaken  for  a  part  of  it.     The  web  seems  to  be  made 
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in  the  uight.  A  single  thread  five  or  six  inclies  long  runs  from  the  spider's  roost,  and 
from  its  extremity  radiate  four  branches  attached  to  various  twigs  in  the  neighborhood. 
Between  the  rays  the  spider  spins  the  peculiar  curled  web,  and  then  going  back  toward 
its  usual  resting-j^lace  gathers  up  the  slack  of  the  single  thread.  The  net  is  now  set 
for  use,  and  she  stands  holding  it  till  something  touches  it ;  then  she  lets  go  with  her 
hind  legs,  and  the  net  springs  forward,  bringing  more  threads  into  contact  with  the 
insect.  If  she  thinks  it  worth  while  she  draws  up  another  loop  and  snaps  the  web 
again.  When  she  is  satisfied  that  the  insect  is  caught  she  gathers  up  part  of  the  web 
till  she  conies  to  him,  covers  him  with  silk,  and  carries  him  up  to  her  roost. 

Often  in  summer  the  bushes  are  covered  with  threads  attached  by  one  end,  blowing 
out  in  the  wind,  and  bits  of  cobweb  are  blowing  about  with  occasionally  a  spider 
attached.  To  account  for  such  threads  cuVious  theories  have  been  thought  of,  among 
others  that  spiders  are  able  to  force  the  thread  from  their 
spinnerets,  like  water  from  a  syringe,  in  any  direction  they 
choose.  If  a  spider  be  put  on  a  stick  surrounded  by  water 
she  manages,  in  course  of  time,  to  get  a  thread  to. some 
object  beyond,  and  to  escape  by  it.  To  find  out  how  this 
is  done  Mr.  Blackwall  tried  some  experiments.  He  put 
spiders  on  sticks  in  vessels  of  water,  and  they  ran  up  and 
down  imable  to  escape  as  long  as  the  air  in  the  room  was 
still.  But  if  a  draught  of  air  passed  the  spider  she  turned 
her  head  toward  it,  and  opened  her  spinnerets  in  the  oj)- 
posite  direction.  If  the  draught  continued  a  thread  was 
drawn  out  by  it,  which  at  length  caught  upon  something, 
when  the  spider  drew  it  tight,  and  escaped  on  it. 

There  is  a  still  more  curious  use  of  this  method  of  spin- 
ning threads,  that  is  in  flying.  Small  spiders,  especially 
on  fine  days  in  the  autumn,  get  up  on  the  tops  of  bushes 
and  fences,  each  apparently 
anxious  to  get  as  high  as  pos- 
sible, and  there  raise  themselves  up  on  tiptoe,  and  turn 
their  bodies  up  with  their  heads  toward  the  wind  and  spin- 
nerets open.  A  thread  soon  blows  out  from  the  spinnerets, 
and  if  the  current  of  air  continues  spins  out  to  a  length  of 
two  or  three  yards,  and  then  offers  enough  resistance  to  the 
wind  to  carry  the  spider  away  with  it  up  into  the  air.  As 
soon  as  she  is  clear  the  spider  turns  round  and  grasps  the 
thread  with  her  feet,  and  seems  to  be  very  comfortable  and 
contented.  Sometimes  they  rise  rapidly  and  are  soon  out 
of  sight,  at  other  times  blow  along  just  above  the  ground. 

This  habit  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  kind  of 
spiders,  but  is  practised  by  many  small  spiders  of  the  genus 
Erigone,  and  by  the  young  of  many  spiders  of  all  families 
that  when  adult  would  be  too  large  for  it.  The  best  places 
to  watch  them  are  garden  fences,  where  they  often  swarm, 
and  can  be  more  distinctly  seen  than  on  bushes. 

It  is  still  unexj:ilained  how  the  thread  starts  from  the  spinnerets.   It  has  been  often 
asserted  that  the  spider  fastens  the  thread  by  the  end  and  allows  a  loop  to  blow  out 
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in  the  wiml,  but  in  most  cases  this  is  certainly  not  done,  only  one  thread  hein<^  visible. 
Sometimes  while  a  thread  is  blown  from  the  hinder  spinnerets,  anotlier  from  the  front 
spinnerets  is  kept  fast  to  the  ground,  so  that  when  the  sjiider  blows  away  it  draws  out 
a  thread  behind  it  entirely  independent  of  the  one  from  which  it  liangs.  Some- 
times instead  of  a  single  thread  several  are  blown  out  at  once,  like  a  long  brush. 

When  undisturbed  spiders  never  bite  anything  except  insects  useful  for  food ;  but 
when  attacked  and  cornered  all  species  open  their  jaws  and  bite  if  they  can,  —  their 
ability  to  do  so  depending  on  their  size  and  the  strength  of  their  jaws.  Notwith- 
standing the  number  of  stings  and  pim])les  that  are  laid  to  spiders,  undoubted  cases 

of  their  biting  the  human  skin  are  very  rare ;  and  the  stories  of  death,  

insanity,  and  lameness  from  spider-bites  are  probably  all  untrue.  Tlu^ 
biting  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  167,  which  represents  the  head  and 
mandibles  of  Epeira  vulgaris,  seen  from  in  front.  When  not  in  use 
the  claw  is  closed  up  against  the  mandible  between  the  rows  of  teeth ; 
but  when  the  jaws  are  opened  to  bite  the  claws  are  turned  outward, 
so  that  their  points  can  be  stuck  into  anything  between  the  jaws. 
Fig.  1(38  is  the  claw  still  more  enlarged,  showing  a  little  hole  near  i,-,(j.  ict.-hc!i.i 
the  point  at  a,  out  of  which  is  discharged  the  secretion  of  the  poison  ^"''j^lJJ'""''''''-''*  "^ 
gland.  The  ordinary  use  of  the  mandibles  is  for  killing  and  crush- 
ing insects  so  that  the  soft  i)arts  can  be  eaten  by  the  spider,  and  in  this  they 
are  aided  by  the  maxillae.  They  will  sometimes  chew  an  insect  for  hours,  until  it 
becomes  a  round  lump  of  skin  with  all  the  blood  sucked 
out  of  it;  this  is  then  thrown  away,  the  spider  swallowing 
only  such  bits  as  may  happen  to  be  sucked  in  with  the 
liquid  portion. 

Many  experiments  have  been  tried  to  test  the  effect  of 
the  bites  of  spiders  on  animals.  Doleschall  shut  up  small 
jirds  with  Mijgale  javanica  and  My  gale  siimatretisis,  both 
arge  and  strong  spiders,  and  the  birds  died  in  a  few 
seconds  after  being  bitten.  The  same  author  was  bitten 
in  the  finger  by  a  jumping  spider.  The  pain  was  severe 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  was  followed  by  lameness  of  the 
finger,  and  gradually  of  the  hand  and  arm,  which  soon 
went  away  entirely. 

Bertkau  allowed  spiders  to  bite  his  hand.  On  the  ends 
of  the  fingers  the  skin  was  too  thick,  but  between  the  fingers  they  easily  pricked  it. 
The  bite  swelled  and  smarted  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  itched  for  some 
time,  and  for  a  day  after  itched  whenever  rubbed,  as  mosquito  bites  will.  I\Ir. 
Blackwall  mad«  several  large  ones  bite  his  hand  and  arm,  and  at  the  same  time 
pricked  himself  with  a  needle.  Although  the  spiders  bit  deep  enough  to  draw  blood 
the  effect  of  their  bite  was  exactly  like  that  of  the  prick  of  the  needle.  No  intlam- 
mation  or  pain  followed,  and  both  healed  immediately.     . 

In  the  classification  of  the  spiders  the  relative  position  of  the  eyes  and  the  length 
of  the  legs  are  very  important,  affording  both  family  and  generic  characters.  The 
shape  of  the  web  is  also  distinctive. 


Fig.  ICS.  — Tip  of  niaiidible, 
greatly  enlarged,  a.  Outlet  of 
poison-glaud. 
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Sub-Order  I.  —  Dipneumonia. 

These  forms  have  but  two  puhnonary  sacs,  and  two  or  four  stigmata.  When  the 
latter  number  are  present,  two  of  them  open  into  a  regular  tracheal  system.  The  man- 
dibles work  laterally.  There  are  six  pairs  of  spinnerets,  and  usually 
eight  ocelli.  This  sub-order  contains  the  great  majority  of  the 
spiders,  and  we  need  here  to  mention  but  a  few  of  the  most  im- 
portant families,  and  some  of  the  prominent  forms. 

The  jumping  spiders  form  the  family  Attid^.  These  have  tlie 
body  short  and  the  cephalothorax  large  and  squai-e.  The  eyes  are 
usually  arranged  in  three  transverse  rows.  They  spin  no  web, 
but  capture  their  prey  by  leaping  upon  it.  Some  of  the  species 
are  very  common.  Before  leaping  some  of  the  forms  always  fix 
a  thread  on  the  point  from  which  they  jump.  By  this  they  are 
suspended  in  the  air  if  they  miss  their  aim,  and  are  thus  secured 
¥ia.K9.  —  Attus,        from  falling  far  from  their  hunting-grounds. 

jumping  spider.  ciosely  allied  to  the  Attida;  is  the  family  Lycosidje.     Like  the 

last  they  make  no  webs,  but  capture  their  prey  by  running.  Their  long  legs  (the  hind 
pair  the  longest)  enable  them  to  run  very  rapidly.  The  an-angement  of  the  ocelli  is 
shown  in  the  cut.  The  cephalothorax  is  narrowed  in  front.  Possibly  the  best-known, 
certainly  the  most  celebrated 
species,  is  the  Tarantula,  T'rtru;)- 
tula  apiiUce,  which  lives  in  Italy 
and  Spain.  It  is  fabled  that  the 
bite  of  this  spider  produces  ej)i- 
lepsy,  or  dancing  madness,  in  its 
victims,  which  could  only  be  re- 
lieved by  a  particular  kind  of 
music.  The  species  of  Lycosa 
and  Dolomedes,  another  genus 
of  the  family,  are  very  numerous. 
They  live  on  the  ground,  under 
stones,  etc. 

The  TuomsiD^  have  re- 
ceived their  common  name. 
Crab-spiders,  from  the  fact  that 
some  species  like  the  crabs  walk 
better  sidewise  that  in  the  nor- 
mal direction.  They  have  the 
abdomen  bi'oad,  the  ocelli  of  nearly  equal  size,  and  an-anged  in  two  parallel  urcuate 
rows.  They  make  no  regular  webs,  but  s])in  single  threads  by  which  they  fasten 
leaves  together  to  make  their  homes. 

The  family  EpEiRiDyE  contains  some  of  the  most  showj'  examples  of  the  Arachnida. 
The  two  first  pairs  of  legs  are  longer  than  the  others,  and  the  eyes  are  widely  separated. 
They  make  circular  webs,  consisting  of  radiating  threads  crossed  by  a  spiral.  Epeira, 
with  its  numerous  species,  is  the  typical  genus,  and  one  species  has  served  for  our  ana- 
tomical account  of  the  Araneina.     In  this  genus  the  abdomen  is  nearly  globular.     In 


Fig.  170.  —  Tarantula  apxdicc, 
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Acrotimna,  a  tropical  i;viuis  rich  in  sjiccics,  tlic  alxldineii  is  jirolonged  into  a  long 
lioni  on  cither  side.  ^.W^VaYce  has  a  long- c.ylinilrical  abdomea.  N.  plumipes  is  found 
in  the  Southern  States.     The  sexes  differ  greatly  in  size.  ^      ^    ^^ 

A'an  Ilasselt  has  made  some  interesting  comparisons  of  °         o  o       o 

the  relative  proportions  of  the  two  sexes,  and  says  that 
the  same  dimensions  applied  to  the  human  species  would 
result  in  a  man  six  feet  in  height  and  weighing  150 
pounds,  married  to  a  woman  from  seventy-five  to  ninety 
feet  in  height,  and  weighing  200,000  pounds ! 

Most  of  the  Epeirida;  are  brightly  colored,  and  make 
no  attempt  at  concealment  when  in  the  web.  Others 
have  odd  shapes  and  colors,  and  hang  in  the  web  in  such 
positions  that  they  look  like  anything  but  animals.  Some 
species  draw  up  their  legs  against  their  triangular  abdo- 
mens, and  look  like  bits  of  bark   fallen  into  the  web. 


the  web  or  out,  lay  their  legs  close  together  before  and  *  "  *^*'' 

behind  their  bodies,  so  as  to  look  like  straws.     Others  have  oddly  shaped  abdomens, 

under  which  the  rest  of  the  body  is  partly  concealed. 

The  Theridiid^e  is  the  largest  family  of  Spiders.  Its  members  have  the  first  pair 
of  legs  the  longest.  The  webs  are  more  or  less  irregular  in  shape,  and  the  species 
always  live  upside  do\^'n,  hanging  by  their  feet  from  the  under  side  of  the  webs.     They 


are  almost  invariably  found  in  shady  places.  Theridion  vielgare,  a  species  which  varies 
gi-eatly  in  color,  from  a  cream  white  to  a  livid  brown  or  plumbeous,  is  very  common  in 
houses,  and  with  Tegenaria  domestica  shares  the  common  name,  house-spider.  In  Phol- 
CHs  the  legs  are  very  long  and  slender.  JtJrir/otie  embraces  some  of  the  smallest 
spiders  known.  To  this  family  belongs  also  the  blind  genus  Anthrobia,  a  species  of 
which  is  not  uncommon  in  Mammoth  Cave. 
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The  Deassid^e  is  a  large  family,  which  has  the  eight  eyes  arranged  in  two  rows. 
There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  relative  length  of  the  limbs,  but  the  two  middle 
pairs  are  shorter  than  the  first  and  last.  The  species  are  mostly  dull-colored,  and  live 
under  stones,  or  in  silk  tubes  on  plants,  but  all  do  not  spin  a  web  for  the  capture  of 
their  prey.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  habits  of  the  water  spider  of  Europe, 
Argyroneta  aquatica. 

In  the  species  of  Drassus  the  feet  terminate  with  two  claws  and  a  bundle  of  flat^ 
tened  hairs.  Tegenaria  domestica  is  the  common  house-spider,  which  has  followed 
man  from  the  old  to  the  new  world.  The  species  of  Clubione  are  nocturnal  in  their 
habits.  A  favorite  place  for  their  silken  tubes  is  under  the  loose  bark  of  trees  or 
between  the  boulders  of  a  stone  wall.  Many  species  are  known.  The  family  Cini- 
FLONiD^  has  been  separated  from  the  last  on  account  of  its  peculiar  spinnerets. 

The  family  Dysderid^  is  an  exception  to  the  rule,  as  its  members  have  but  six  eyes, 
and  a  closely  allied  Cuban  form  {Nbps  guanabacoce)  has  but  two.  The  first  pair  of  legs 
are  the  longest.  The  species  are  few  in  number,  and  the  American  forms  are  far  from 
common.  They  are  usually  found  under  stones,  but  can  move  very  quickly  when  so  in- 
clined. 

Sub-Order  II.  —  Tetrapnetjimonia. 
This  group,  which,  as  its  name  indicates,  possesses  four  pulmonary  sacs,  embraces 
the  largest  spiders  known.  It  is  composed  of  a  single  family,  Mygalid^.  The  man- 
dibles are  very  large,  and  work  up 
and  down  instead  of  laterally. 
The  eyes  are  always  eight  in 
number,  and  are  placed  close 
together.  Mygak  is  the  best 
known  genus.  It  is  a  native  of 
tropical  and  semi-tropical  Amer- 
ica. The  large  Bird  spider  of 
Surinam  reaches  a  length  of  two 
inches.  The  body  is  a  pitchy 
black,  and  is  covered  with  long 
reddish-brown  hairs.  It  is  said 
that  it  catches  small  birds,  kills 
them  with  its  poisonous  bite,  and 
then  sucks  then-  blood.  Mygale 
hentzii  is  a  not  uncommon  species 

/U  «|»W  15     1^  in  the  Southwestern  States.     The 

jM  ^fPfr  «    ^M.  genus  Cteniza  contains  the  Trap- 

J»  '  Ij*       ^|^_  door  spiders,  of  whose  wonderful 

m  M  llfii^;         architecture  an  account  has  been 

given  in  the  preceding  pages. 
The  two  best  known  species  are 
Cteniza  ccementaria,  of  Southern 
Europe,  and  C.  californica,  of 
California.  Atypus  is  another 
genus  of  the  family  which  lives  further  north.  According  to  Mr.  J.  Wood-Mason 
some  of  the  large  Indian  Mygalidaj  are  possessed  of  organs  for  producing  a  noise. 


Fig    173.  —  Mijgale  lientz 
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iml  tlie  inner  sur- 


Theso  consist  of  a  coiiil)  .-iiiil  msji,  on  llic  outside  , 

face  of  the  niaxilliu,  wiiicli  liy  being  nibbed  togellier  i)rodueo  a  loud  noise. 

The  sinders  of  North  America  have  been  studied  by  Hcntz,  Einerton,  Keyserling, 
and  Thorell.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  eight  Imndred  species  in  the  United 
States. 


Okder  III.— ARTHROGASTRA. 

This  order  is  eliai-acterized  by  an  unsegmented  cephalothorax  (except  in  tlie  Solif ug:e) 
and  a  usually  elongate  abdomen  in  which  the  segments  are  more  distinct,  and  which 
is  joined  directly  to  the  cephalothorax  without  the  intervention  of  a  slender  j^etiole  as 
in  the  spiders.  The  cheliceraj  and  palpi  are  frequently  chelate.  Respiration  is  effected 
by  means  of  pulmonary  sacs  in  the  scorpions  and  whip-scorpions,  an<l  by  tracheaj  in  the 
other  forms. 

Sub-Order  I.  —  Opilionea. 

Here  come  those  slow-walking,  long-legged  forms  familiarly  known  as  harvcstmen 
and  daddy-long-legs.  They  have  two  ocelli,  small  chelate  chellcera',  and  moderate 
palpi.  The  legs  are  very  long,  and 
the  last  or  tarsal  joint  is  broken  up 
into  a  long  series  of  articulations, 
sometimes  as  many  as  fifty  in  num- 
ber. Not  only  in  this  many-jointed 
structure  but  in  function  as  well, 
these  elongate  limbs  seem  to  re- 
semble antennaa,  for  they  are  ap- 
parently used  as  organs  of  sense, 
and  especially  of  touch,  by  those 
animals.  The  daddy-long-legs  are 
perfectly  harmless  to  man.  They 
live  on  small  insects,  and  strive  to 
avoid  the  full  glare  of  the  sun 
though  they  are  not  nocturnal  in 
habits. 

Members  of  this  sub-order  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
in  tropical  countries,  especially  in 
South  America,  they  assume  the 
most  bizarre  forms.  Three  fami- 
lies are  described. 

'.      I         y         The     GONTLEPTI- 

n^  have  the  body 
broad   and  de- 

])ressed,  and  the  jialpi  and  hinder  femora  spined.      The  species  are 
rgely   South  American,    GonyUptes  curvipes  occui-ring  in  Chile. 
Phryxiis  longipes  is  found  in  Mammoth  Cave,   Ky.     The   family 
Fig.  173.  —  coameius  Phai.axgidje  embraces  our  more  common  forms.     Fifteen  species 

onwfMs,  male,  nat-       i-     r,,     ,  .  ,  „  -.^i.  .  .,  . 

urai  size.  01  1' licdangmm  are  known  from  North  America  ;  in  the  northern 
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states  Phalangium  dorsatum,  a  grayish  species  with  a  darker  dorsal  band,  is  very 

common.       Cosmetus   ornatus    occurs    in    the   southern    states,   while  Acanthocheir 

armatum  is  a  blind  form  found  in  Mammoth  Cave. 

X.  \  J  Z'         These  forms  have  an  inflated,  oval  body,  and  the 

^  ^  /  •  liinder  femora  unarmed.     The  family  Trogulidve, 

with  a  flat,  elongate  abdomen  and  the  cephalothorax 

jiroduced  forwards,  covering  the  mouth-parts  like  a 

roof,  has  not  been  reported  from  America. 

Sub-Okdee  II.  —  Pedipalpi. 

These  forms,  which  are  commonly  known  as 
whip-scorpions,  are  all  inhabitants  of  tropical  and 
semitropical  countries.  They  have  eight  ocelli,  two 
in  the  median  line  and  three  on  either  side.  The 
chelicerae  are  short  and  two-jointed,  while  the  palpi 
are  long  and  large,  terminating  in  a  more  or  less 
perfectly  formed  pincer.  The  first  pair  of  legs  is  the  longest,  and  the  tarsal  joint  is 
broken  up  into  a  long  series  of  articles,  well  shown  in  our  figure  of  Phrynus.  The 
abdomen  is  slightly  constricted  at  the  base,  and  is  composed  of  eleven  or  twelve  joints. 
There  are  two  pairs  of  stigmata. 

Two  well-marked  types  exist,  forming  the  genera  Phrynus  and  Tlielyphonus,  each 
of  which  may  be  regarded  as  forming  a  family  to  which  the  names  Phrynidjs  and 
THELYrHONiD^  are  re- 
spectively applicable. 

In  Phrynus  the  palpi 
are  very  long,  the  carpal 
joint  strongly  spined. 
The  first  pair  of  legs 
are  long,  and  both  the 
tibial  and  tarsal  joints  f 
are  broken  up  into  a  \l_ 
series  of  rings.  The 
abdomen  is  oval.  The 
young  are  born  alive. 
The  species  are  air  trop- 
ical, none  occurring 
within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  though 
Phrynus  asperatipes 
occurs  in  Lowei-  California ;  a  second  species  is  found  in  the  West  Indies,  and  two 
more  are  knoM^n  from  Southern  Mexico  and  Central  America.  Other  forms  are  found 
in  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres. 

Thelyphonus  is  much  more  scorpion-like  in  appearance,  and  to  the  species  of  this 
genus  the  name  whip-scorpion  is  most  applicable.  The  palpi  are  short  and  stout,  and 
the  joints  are  covered  with  stout,  sharp  spines ;  the  first  pair  of  legs  is  very  long,  but 
only  the  tarsus  is  broken  up  into  small  joints.  The  abdomen  is  long  and  somewhat 
slender  and  twelve-jointed,  the  last  three  joints  being  much  smaller  than  the  rest. 


Fig.  177.  —  Acanlhochei. 
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From  Uio  i:ist  joint  arises  a  loiii,',  jdiiile 
ill  appearaiifc.  The  species  are  fouiul 
in  both  hemispheres,  but  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere  it  is  said  by  Stoliczka  that 
none  are  found  west  of  India  and  Cey- 
lon, not  even  in  East  Africa.  But  one 
form,  T.  gi(jaiitci(K,  has  been  finind  in 
the  United  States. 

Tlie  species  of  both  of  tliese  genera 
are  very  difficult  to  identify,  and  much 
difference  of  opinion  exists  concerning 
them.  Like  many  of  the  arachnids 
they  are  furnished  with  a  poison  ap- 
j)aratus  which  here,  as  in  the  true 
sjjiders,  is  placed  in  the  chclicene. 
Of  the  development  of  the  Pedipalpi 
nothing  is  known. 


,pen,lagc., 


Phrynus  lunaius. 


Sub-Order  III.  —  Solifuo^e. 
These  forms  are  readily  separated  from  all  other  arachnids  by  the  segmented 
cephalothorax.     The  body  is  long;  the  cheliceriE  are  chelate,  and  the  palpi  resembles 


/ 


Thehjpkonus  caiidatus,  whip-scorpion. 


the  true  legs.     Specimens  are  far  from  common  in  the  United  States,  but  thanks  to 
the  late  J.  Duncan  Putnam  our  native  forms  are  very  well  known. 

There  arc  fifteen  genera,  two  of  which  {Datames  and  Cleobis)  are  represented  in 
the  United  States  by  nine  species.     These  forms,  wliich  are  found  in  the  warmer  parts 
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of  the  world,  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  hiding  during  the  day  under  stones,  etc. 
They  are  very  active  and  pugnacious,  and  are  reputed  to  be  very  venomous,  but  the 
effects  of  their  bite  are  probably  considerably  exaggerated.  Solpuga  araneoides,  a 
very  hairy  species,  is  found  in  the  region  of  the  Volga. 

SuB-OeDER   IV.  —  PSEUDOSCOEPII. 

As  their  name  indicates,  these  small  forms  closely  resemble  the  true  scorpions  in 
appearance,  but  one  important  distinction  is  at  once  noticeable ;  the  long  and  slender 
termination  of  the  abdomen  with  its  poisonous  sting  is  absent.  The  chelicerae  are 
rudimentary  and  fitted  for  sucking,  while  the  palpi  are  large  and  stout,  eacli  terminating 


in  a  pincer  as  in  the  true  scorpions.     Two  or  four  or  no  ocelli  are  present,  and  the 
abdomen  is  eleven  jointed.     They  breathe  by  means  of  tracheie. 

Nine  genera,  represented  by  forty  living  and  eleven  fossil  species,  are  known,  but 
in  the  United  States  only  the  genera  Chelifer,  Chernes,  Chthonius,  and  Obisium,  with 
nine  species,  have  been  found.  The  fossil  forms  occur  in  amber  and  copal,  and  one 
species  has  been  found  in  the  coal  formations.  These  forms  are  all  small,  none  exceed- 
ing a  few  lines  in  length.  They  occur  under  moss  and  bark  of  trees,  and  one  species 
at  least  ( Chelifer  caucroides)  is  not  uncommon  in  houses  and  books.  They  are  fre- 
quently found  attached  to  insects,  especially  to  flies,  but  whether  this  is  from  a  parasitic 
habit  or  from  a  desire  for  a  more  rapid  locomotion  is  uncertain.  Tlie  probabilities  are 
in  favor  of  the  latter.  The  food  is  supposed  to  be  the  juices  of  other  insects,  for  which 
their  sucking  mouth-parts  especially  adapt  tliem. 


SC()1!J'!()\S. 


Aftfi-  l:iyiii!i-,  the  ogiis  air  can-ii'd  \>y  ll 
abdomen,  aiul,  aoeording  to  ^leteliiiiUol't', 
of  the  scorpions. 


lie  first 

i.-h  .litT. 


pnent  of  tlie 
It  U-uUi  that 


Fio.  181.—  Under  surface 
of  scorpion,  c.  Combs. 
s.  Spiracle. 


Sub-Okder   V.  —  ScOIiriODEA. 
With  the  exception  of  the  spiders  the  scorpions  are  possibly  tlie  most  familiar,  at 
least  by  reputation,  of  any  of  the  Arachiiida.     They  have  :in  elongate  body,  the  last 
six  segments  of  the  abdomen  being  of  nearly  equal  size,  forming  a 
flexible  tail  armed  on  the  tip  with   the  well-known  and  much- 
dreaded  sting.      The  chelicerto   are  short  and  end  in  a  pincer, 
while  the  palpi  are  long  and  also  terminate  in  a  forceps.     The 
ocelli  vary  from  six  to  tAvelve,  and  their  numbers  were  formerly 
employed  to   distinguish  the  different  families.     On  the  imder 
surface  is  a  peculiar  pair  of  comb-like  appendages,  just  behind 
the  last  pair  of  feet.     The  respiration  is  effected  by  two  pairs  of 
puhnonary  sacks,  which  communicate  with  the  exterior  through 
four  stigmata. 

The  young  are  developed  within  the  mother.     After  birth  the 
mother  apparently  shows  great  regard  for  the  young,  which  she 

can'ies  for  some  time  about  with  her,  attached  by  their 
m  %  pincers  to  all  portions  of  her  body. 

'y^  /i^fi^  jI  ^^^'  ^'  Wood-Mason,  the  able  naturalist  of  Calcutta, 

^'fe^^^J^^^^:::^:^  says  that  in  Scorjno  a/er,  and  some  other  forms,  there 

are  well-developed  organs  for  producing  sounds.  These 
stridulating  organs  are  composed  of  a  scraper  on  the  out- 
side of  the  terminal 
joints  of  the  palpi,  and 
a  rasp  occupying  a  cor- 
responding position  on 
the  first  pair  of  legs. 
Wlien  these  are  rubbed 
agahist  each  other  a 
noise  is  produced. 

Scorpions  are  espe- 
cially noted  as  venom- 
ous insects.  The  sting 
is  the  sharp  jjoint  of 
the  last  segment  of  the 
abdomen.  In  this  segment  are  the  two  poison  glands 
which  empty  through  two  minute  orifices  near  the 
point  of  the  sting.  When  irritated  the  scorpions, 
appai'ently  fully  aware  of  their  power,  show  great 
fierceness,  waving  their  abdomen  about  in  a  most 
threatening  manner,  and  when  the  opportunity  occurs 
a  sudden  sti'aightening  of  the  hinder  portion  of  the 
body  forces  the  sting  into  the  offending  object.  The 
sting  of  the  scorpion  rarely  if  ever  proves  fatal  to 
man,  but  the  larger  species,  especially  in  the  warmer 
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climates,  produce  very  severe  wounds  which  are  attended  with  serious  constitutional 
derangement.  Jousset,  who  has  studied  this  subject,  concludes  that  the  poison  of 
the  scorpion  acts  directly  on  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  and  on  them  alone.  The 
poison  causes  them  to  unite  together  in  masses  too  large  for  entrance  to  the  capillary 
system,  and  thus  the  chxulation  is  obstructed.  The  best  remedy  is  ammonia  applied 
externally,  and  also  administered  in  small  doses  internally. 

In  the  older  schemes  of  classification  the  number  of  ocelli  was  vised  to  divide  the 
group  into  families,  but  in  the  system  now  in  vogue  the  shape  of  the  sternum  is  em- 
ployed, together  with  other  characters.  The  family  Androctonid.e  has  this  region 
sub-triangular,  in  the  Telegonid-e  it  is  very  short,  while  in  the  Vejovid^  and  Pan- 
DINID.E  it  is  sub-pentangular.  These  four  families  contain  thirty-one  genera,  repre- 
sented by  numerous  species  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe.  Nearly  twenty  species 
are  known  from  Noi'th  America.  While  most  of  the  species  are  comparatively  small 
the  Scorpio  afer  of  the  East  Indies  reaches  a  length  of  nearly  six  inches.  The  species 
figured  are  all  American. 

The  scorpions  are  among  the  most  ancient  of  the  arthropods,  forms  closely  allied  to 
those  living  at  the  present  time  being  found  in  the  rocks  of  the  carboniferous  age  of 
both  Europe  and  America. 

J.    S.    KiNGSLEY. 


Fig.  184.  —Nest  of  spider  ^Dolomedes). 


MYUIAPUDS. 
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Sub-Class  ITI. — Mykiapoda. 

The  group  of  centipedes,  millipeds,  and  thousand-legged  worms,  receives  both  its 
scientific  and  popular  names  from  the  large  number  of  locomotive  organs 
the  various  individuals.  In  scientific  terms  myriapods  may 
be  defined  as  terrestrial  arthropods,  with  distinct  head  and 
numerous  similar  post-cephalic  segments;  there  is  a  single 
pair  of  antenn;«,  and  two  paii's  of  jaws  ;  the  legs  are  num- 
erous, and  the  respiration  is  by  trachea. 

In  external  form,  as  well  as  internal  structure,  the  myria- 
pods present  many  similarities  to  the  larva;  of  the  hexapods. 
The  nervous  system  is  composed  of  a  long  series  of  similar 
ganglia,  one  to  each  segment.  The  digestive  canal,  with  rare 
exceptions,  pursues  a  straight  course  through  the  body.  The 
long  heart  extends  through  all  the  body  segments  and  forces 
the  blood  forward.  In  some  forms  the  mouth-parts  are  adapted 
for  sucking.  Ocelli  are  usually  present.  The  young  hatch 
from  the  egg  with  a  varying  number  of  appendages,  many 
having  but  three  pairs,  thus  showing  a  marked  resemblance 
to  the  larviu  of  many  of  the  hexapods.     Three  well-marked  groups 


Fid.  185.  —  Young  myriapod 
{Strongylosoma),  just 
hatched. 

found. 


Order  I.  — CHILOGNATHA   OR   DIPLOPODA. 

These  are  the  miljipeds  proper.  The  body  is  round  or  flattened,  the  feet  are 
inserted  close  together,  and  all  the  segments  behind  the  thii-d  bear  two  pairs  of  limbs. 
They  frequent  dark  places,  and  feed  largely  on  decaying  vegetation.  Many  have  the 
power  of  curling  themselves  in  a  spiral  when  disturbed. 

The  P0LYZONID.S:  have  a  very  small  head;  the  mouth-parts  are  united  so  as  to 
form  a  sucking  tube,  and  the  eyes  are  few  or  wanting.  The  Ihlid^  have  a  large  head, 
free  mouth-parts,  and  a  cylindrical  body.  The  vai-ious  species  of  Itdus  are  known  as 
galley  worms,  and  are  not  uncommon  in  decaying  timber  and  sunilar  locations.  When 
disturbed  they  coil  themselves  into  a  spiral  like  a  watch-spring,  and  also  emit  a  strong 
odor.  This  is  produced  by  glands  inside  the  body  which  open  on  the  sides  of  the  seg- 
ments, the  small  openings  superficially  resembling  spiracles.  The  odor  is  evidently  a 
provision  for  defence.  In  I.  canadensis,  a 
■hestnut-colored  species  with  a  black  dorsal 
tMj?lM|jJlt51filJll'll'flli|;![.t]l;jfiJjf^^  I  band,  these  openings  are  ringed  with  black, 
thus  making  them  more  prominent.  The 
Lysiopetalid^  are  closely  related  to  the 
—  „c„,c,  „o..^  t.  lulidae.     They  have  numerous  ocelli,  except 

in  the  blind  forms,  and  seven-jointed  an- 
tennae, and  the  body  is  constricted  behind  the  head.  The  forms  are  mostly  small. 
We  figure  Scoterpes  copel,  a  blind  form  found  in  Manmioth  Cave. 

The  PoLYDESMiDJi:  have  the  sides  of  the  segments  expanded  in  broad  plates,  and 
the  segments  themselves  are  comparatively  few.     The  Polyxenid^  embraces  forms 
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"^i^^^^^  \y^K'^^. 


with  even  fewer  segments  (nine  to  eleven),  and  but  thirteen  pairs  of  feet.     The  species 
are"  all  minute.     Tlie  remaining  family,  Glomerid^,  which  has  twelve  or  thirteen 

segments,  and  from  sev- 
enteen to  twenty-one 
pairs  of  legs,  is  not  rep- 
resented in  the  United 
States. 

Mr,  Scudder  has  pro- 
j)osed  the  name  Aechi- 
POLYPODA  for  a  gi-oup  of 
fossil  myriapods,  which, 
while  closely  related  to 
the  Chilognatlia,  show 
several  imjaortant  points 
of  difference.  The  dor- 
sal part  of  each  segment 
(teigum)  is  much  smallei  than  in  that  giouj),  and  is  iinud  with  huge  spines.  The 
sterna  are  proportionately  very  large  and  bear  between  the  bases  of  the  feet  peculiar 
crater-like  cups,  supposed  by  Mr.  Scudder  to  be  the  possible  supports  for  gills,  but 
more  probably  they  are  comparable  to  the  simitar  openings  on  the  ventral  surface  of 
Scolopmdrella.  Wliile  Mr.  Scudder  considers  the  group  as  a  sub-order.  Dr.  Packard 
thinks  that  the  characters  are  of  not  more  than  family  rank.  Almost  all  tlie  known 
forms  come  from  the  carboniferous,  of  Mazon  Creek,  111.,  a  few  having  been  found  in 
Great  Britain. 


Fig  187  —Poh/dt. 


Order  II.  — PAUROPIDA. 

This  group,  which  was  first  recognized  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  the  banker-naturalist 
of  London,  forms,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  connecting  link  between  the  chilognaths  and 
chilopods,  while  in  many  respects  it  is  distinct  from  both.  There  are  but  six  segments 
in  the  body  behind  the  head,  while  the  antenna  are  greatly  different  from  anything 
found  in  the  whole  class  of  insects,  the  basal  joints  bearing  three  flagella.  Two  well- 
maj-ked  types,  represented  by  four  species,  are  found  in  America,  —  Paurojnes,  with  a 
rounded  body,  and  Eurypauropus,  in  which  the  lateral  edges  of  the  body  are  so 
expanded  as  to  completely  hide  the  feet.  These  forms,  which  live  in  damp  places,  are 
very  minute,  about  one  twentieth  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  young  are  hatched  with 
three  pairs  of  feet. 

Order  IIL  — CHILOPODA. 

This  order  contains  those  flattened  forms  to  which  the  name  Centipedes  is  most 
applicable.  They  have  long,  many-jointed  antennae,  and  but  a  single  pair  of  limbs  to 
each  segment  of  the  body.  They  are  predacious  in  their  liabits,  moving  rapidly,  and 
living  largely  upon  animal  food.  Many  of  the  forms  are  poisonous.  They  have 
poison  glands  in  the  base  of  the  first  pair  of  legs,  which  are  so  modified  as  to  lead 
to  their  being  formerly  regarded  as  mouth-parts,  —  these  poison  glands  emptying  by 
ducts  which  terminate  in  the  same  way  as  the  similar  organs  in  the  spiders. 

In  the  Geophilid^  the  segments  are  similar  and  very  numerous,  varying  from 
thirty  to  two  hundred ;  the  eyes  are  lacking;  the  antennae  are  fourteen-jointed,  and 
the  legs  are  short,  terminating  in  single-jointed  tarsi.     As  indicated  by  the  name, 
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these  forms  are  terrestrial  in  their  liahits,  living  under  stones  and  deeaying  w 
preying  upon  the  smaller  insects  which  are  found  there.  Tlie  genera  ar 
founded  upon  the  shape  of  the  anterior  segment  of  the  head,  and  upon 
the  structure  and  form  of  the  mouth-i)arts.  Geophiliis,  the  ty])ical  genus, 
lias  the  anterior  segment  of  the  liead  square.  The  Euro]iean  G.  electri- 
cus  (wliich  belongs  to  tlie  section  Arthronomaliis)  is  jjhosjihorescent, 
shining  in  the  dark  like  a  glow-worm.  Striyaniia  ellipiica,  of  Oregon, 
which  reaches  a  length  of  five  and  a  half  inches,  is  the  lai-gest  member 
of  the  family  known. 

The  ScoLOPENDRiuJi  are  characterized  by  usually  possessing  four 
ocelli  on  either  side,  seventeen  to  twentj--jointed  antenna,  and  usually 
unequal  body-segments.  To  some  of  these  characters  an  exception 
occurs  in  Cryptops,  which  is  blind,  and  which  has  equal  segments; 
further  characters  of  this  genus  are  seventeen-jointcd  antennje,  and 
twenty-one  body-segments  and  pairs  of  limV)s,  each  of  which  terminates 
in  a  single-jointed  tarsus.  Scolopendro,  the  typical  genus,  has  eighteen 
or  twenty  joints  in  the  antennfe,  twonty-onr.  sv^nients  and  ai)])endages 
and  two-jointed  tarsi.  The  species  of  Sr,,J,,i„:,i'h-((  are  inhabitants  of 
the  warmer  climates,  and  are  the  famous  <ciitiin(U's  of  fact  and  fiction. 
The  largest  known  species  is  -S'.  (jU/antea  of  the  East  Indies  which  reaches 
nine  inches  or  even  a  foot  in  length.  Scotr 
opendra  morsitans,  of  South  America,  is 
nearly  equal  in  size. 

The  larger  forms  of  centipedes  are  cele- 
brated for  their  poisonous  bite,  which  is  fiu.  iss.-GcopAi- 
fatal  to  insects  and  other  small  animals,  euJargedL"™**' 
and  very  painful  and  even  dangerous  to 
man.  To  us  the  centipedes  are  far  from  pleasant  objects, 
especially  when  regarded  as  articles  of  food ;  but  Hum- 
boldt says  that  the  children  of  some  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican Indians  extract  large  specimens  from  their  holes, 
and  having  torn  off  the  head  with  its  poisonous  fangs, 
eat  the  remainder  with  evident  gusto. 

Several  species  have  been  found  within  tin-  limits  of 
the  United  States.  Our  largest  iovm,  is  iS.  castanicejjs, 
which  reaches  a  length  of  five  and  a  half  inches.  It  is 
found  throughout  the  Southern  States.  Our  other  forms 
are  smaller,  and  their  bite  is  far  less  venomous  than  that 
of  the  large  tropical  species. 

The  LiTHOBiiD^  have  a  body  with  unequal  segments, 

there  being  nine,  large  and  six  smaller   dorsal  scutes. 

There  are  numerous  ocelli  on  either  side  of  the  head, 

and  the  antennse  are  many-jointed.      There  are  fifteen 

I)airs  of  feet.     IJthobius,  with  forty  jointed  antenna-, 

flattened  head,  and  two-jointed  tarsi,  is  represcnteu  by 

L.  americamis,  a  widely  distributed   American    form. 

The  s]iecies  of  this  genus  prey  largely  upon  earth-worms  and  insects,  to  which  their 

bite  is  poisonous. 
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The  Cermatiid^  have  the  antennue  bristle-like  and  loiigei-  than  the  body ;  the  legs 
arc  also  very  long,  and  facetted  eyes  instead  of  ocelli,  are  present  —  an  exceptional 
feature  among  the  myriapods.  Our  only  species,  Cermatia  forceps,  which  is  rarely 
found  in  New  England,  but  which  is  more  common  in  Philadelphia  and  the  South,  is 
A  beautiful  form ;  its  general  color  is  a  greenish  brown,  sometimes  inclining  towards 
purple,  the  body  and  legs  being  striped  and  banded  with  gi-een.  It  is  commonly 
reputed  to  be  poisonous,  but  authentic  cases  of  its  bite  are  at  least  rare. 

As  a  rule  the  Myriapoda  are  beneficial  to  the  agi'iculturist.  The  carnivorous  forms 
destroy  immense  numbers  of  injurious  insects,  while  most  of  the  vegetable  feeders 
live  on  decaying  wood  and  plants,  thus  converting  them  uito  the  very  best  form  of 
plant  food.  All,  however,  are  not  so  innocuous,  for  some  forms,  especially  the  galley 
Avorms,  are  known  to  eat  the  roots  of  plants  or  even  to  attack  the  fruit  of  the  straw- 
berry, cucumber,  etc.  These  forms  are  often  erroneously  included  under  the  term 
wire-worms  by  gardeners  and  farmers. 

J.    S.    KlNGSLEY. 


Fig.  im.~LUhobhis  americanus. 
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Sub-Class  IV. —  Hexapoda. 

The  IU'x;ii)oJa,  or  insects  proper,  derive  their  systematic  name,  wliicli  iiuaiis  six- 
footed,  from  the  fact  that  the  adults  (witli  a  few  incoiisj)icuous  exce])tions)  liave  three 
|iairs  of  feet  fitted  for  locomotion.  Besides  tliis  tliere  are  many  other  correlated  and 
distinctive  characters,  and  the  group  is  as  well  defined  and  as  closely  circumscribed  as 
any  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The  body  of  all  hexapods  is  divided  into  three  well- 
marked  regions,  —  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  —  each  composed  of  a  numljer  of 
segments.  In  the  larval  stages  these  distinctions  are  frequently  not  so  easily  traced 
as  in  the  adult,  but  still  they  can  be  readily  recognized.  In  our  discussion  of  the 
morj)hology  of  the  hexapods  we  will  first  give  the  characters  of  the  adult  and  after- 
wards those  of  the  larval  and  pupal  stages. 

The  head,  which,  as  has  been  stated  on  a  preceding  page,  consists  of  four  segments, 
bears  a  pair  of  compound  eyes  and  usually  two  or  three  simple  eyes  in  addition.  There 
is  but  one  pair  of  feelers  or  antenn£e,  and  three  pairs  of  mouth-parts.  The  most 
anterior  of  the  appendages  connected  with  the  mouth  are  the  mandibles,  which  are 
always  witliout  the  palpi  so  common  in  the  Crustacea;  next  come  the  maxilla?,  and 
then  the  lalnuni,  both  of  which  bear  articulated  prolongations  known  respectively  as 
maxillary  and  labial  palpi.  Besides  these,  there  are  other  parts  concerned  in  eating, 
which,  though  not  appendages,  deserve  mention  here.  These  are  the  labrum  or  upper 
lip,  and  the  metastoma,  lingula  or  tongue.  These  mouth-parts  are  variously  modified  in 
different  insects,  thus  affording  most  important  systematic  characters.  In  the  Lepi- 
doptera  they  form  a  long  sucking-tube  which,  when  not  in  use,  may  be  coiled  in  a  spiral, 
while  in  the  IIemi])tera  and  many  Diptera,  in  addition  to  being  adapted  for  suction, 
they  form  a  piercing  organ.  In  all  the  other  orders  the  mouth-parts  retain  more 
nearly  their  primitive  character,  and  are  fitted  for  biting. 

The  second  region  of  the  body,  the  thorax,  is  composed  of  three  segments,  each  of 
which  bears  a  pair  of  legs,  and  in  addition  the  two  last  usually  bear  a  jiair  of  wings. 
To  each  of  these  rings  of  the  thorax  a  distinctive  name  is  applied,  and  since  these 
])ortions  are  very  important  and  often  referred  to  the  names  may  here  be  given.  The 
first  is  the  prothorax,  the  second  mesothorax,  and  the  third  and  last  metathorax. 
Sometimes  all  of  these  rings  are  distinct  and  equal,  but  more  frequently  one  is  en- 
larged at  the  expense  of  the  other  two.  Thus  in  the  Hemiptera,  Coleoptera,  and 
many  Orthoptera,  the  prothorax  is  very  large,  while  in  the  others  it  is  relatively 
much  smaller. 

Of  the  legs  we  need  here  say  nothing,  referring  the  reader  to  page  90  of  this 
volume.  The  wings,  however,  deseiwe  a  passing  notice.  According  to  the  older 
views  of  morphology  these  organs  were  regarded  as  modified  limbs,  homologous  with 
the  legs,  but  the  present  view  regards  them  as  but  extensivelj^-developed  folds  of  the 
skin,  comparable  to  the  respiratory  organs.  The  wings  never  exceed  two  pairs  in 
munber,  and  in  the  Diptera  only  one  pair  is  well  developed,  the  posterior  being 
rc|)resented  by  little  stalked  balls,  the  halteres.  Usually  the  wings  are  strengthened 
liy  veins,  each  of  which  has  its  jiroper  name.  Though  the  patterns  of  venation  in 
many  forms  seem  very  complex,  they  are  readily  referalile  to  a  common  plan,  the 
outlines  of  which  may  be  obtained  in  any  handbook  of  entomology. 
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The  abdomen,  which  encloses  most  of  the  vegetative  and  all  of  the  reproductive 
organs,  is  composed  of  ten  segments  which  are  but  rarely  provided  with  appendages 
in  the  adult  condition.  An  exception  to  this  may  be  noted  in  the  fact  that  the  stings 
and  ovipositors  of  many  forms  are  in  reality  composed  of  the  modified  appendages  of 
the  last  three  segments  of  the  abdomen. 

Among  the  most  striking  features  of  the  Hexapoda  are  the  wonderful  meta- 
raorj)hoses  undergone  by  many  members  of  the  group  in  passing  from  the  larval 
to  the  adult  condition.  A  few  forms  are  ovoviviparous,  —  that  is  bring  forth  living 
young,  —  but  the  gi-eat  majority  lay  eggs  which  in  the  course  of  time  hatch  out  the 
young.  The  eggs  of  many  forms  are  very  interesting  from  the  peculiar  and  beautiful 
ways  in  which  their  surface  is  ornamented.  The  eggs  undergo  a  partial  segmenta- 
tion, the  central  portion  not  dividing,  and  soon  from  the  cells  thus  produced  an 
envelope  arises  which  from  being  formed  in  the  same  way  as  one  of  the  foetal  envelopes 
in  the  mammalian  embryo  has  received  the  name  amnion.  This  finally  envelops  the 
whole  of  the  egg ;  soon  a  portion  of  the  egg  proper  becomes  differentiated,  forming  an 
embryonic  disc  which  soon  becomes  divided  into  the  future  segments  of  the  body. 
On  each  of  these  primitive  segments  there  frequently  appears  a  pair  of  small  swellings, 
the  rudiments  of  the  future  limbs.  Frequently,  however,  some  of  the  segments  show 
at  no  time  any  trace  of  appendages.  With  the  progress  of  growth  the  embryo  acquires 
what  is  known  as  a  larval  condition,  and  then  the  egg  hatches  and  the  young  begins  a 
free  life. 

The  term  larva  is  applied  to  very  varying  stages  of  development  as  far  as  organs 
and  perfection  of  parts  are  concerned,  but  the  word  may  be  defined  in  general  terms 
as  applying  to  the  young  insect  just  after  hatching.  In  the  grasshoppers,  for  instance, 
the  larva  closely  resembles  the  adult,  the  most  prominent  difference  being  that  the 
wings  are  extremely  rudimentary.  In  the  Diptera,  on  the  other  hand,  the  body  is 
long  and  slender  and  without  limbs,  and,  in  some  forms,  even  a  distinct  head  is  lack- 
ing. Between  these  two  extremes  almost  all  gradations  can  be  found.  The  larvse  of 
Diptera  (flies)  are  known  as  maggots,  of  the  Lepidoptera  (butterflies  and  moths)  as 
caterpillars,  and  those  of  the  Coleoptera  (beetles)  as  grubs.  The  early  stages  of  the 
other  orders  have  received  no  popular  names. 

Between  the  larval  and  adult  conditions  the  features  of  growth  are  as  different  as 
the  characters  of  the  larvie,  but  the  phenomena  exhibited  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
three  groups.  In  the  first  (ametabolic)  the  insects  undergo  no  metamorphosis,  and 
the  adult,  which  never  has  wings,  differs  from  the  lai-va  in  little  else  except  size.  The 
second  (heraimetabolic)  type  passes  through  what  is  known  as  an  incomplete  metamor- 
phosis. The  larva  increases  in  size  by  numerous  moults  and  passes  into  a  pupal  con- 
dition, in  which  the  wings  are  rudimentary  and  the  general  adult  form  is  apparent. 
This  pupa,  however,  is  markedly  different  from  that  of  the  next  group,  in  that  they  are 
active  instead  of  quiescent.  This  type  of  development  is  exemplified  in  the  grass- 
hoppers, dragon-flies,  bugs,  etc. 

The  last,  the  holometabolic  or  complete  metamorphosis,  occurs  among  the  bees, 
butterflies,  flies,  beetles,  etc.  We  may  take  for  an  example  of  this  type  one  of  our 
American  silk-worms.  The  larva  upon  hatching  eats  voraciously,  the  consequent 
growth  being  permitted  by  numerous  moults,  until  at  last  the  young  insect  is  ready  to 
enter  the  pupal  stage.  The  larva  has  mouth-parts  adapted  for  biting,  three  pairs  of 
thoracic  legs,  while  five  of  the  abdominal  segments  bear  locomotive  appendages  known 
as  ]n-o-legs.     During  the  later  stages  the  wings  of  the  perfect  insect  begin  their  devel- 
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I  of  Polyphemus  moth  (Telea polyphemu.t). 


?C>i 


opiiK'iit  lis  scak'-Iike  jmds 
I  he  exterior.  In  the  hirv 
the  iibdoiiiinal  a]>]ieiul- 
ages  may  be  reduced  in 
number,  and  may  be  en- 
tirely wanting,  and  even 
the     thiiracie     legs     in  i\ 

AVhen    about    to    juss 

into  the  pupal  stage,  thi 

silk-worm    spins    a    fine 

tliread,  which  it  coih  nito 

an  oval  case  known  as  the 

cocoon.      Frequently   in 

spinning      this      cocoon 

leaves    are    included,   so 

tliat  tlie  envelope  is  a  compound  of  silk  and  leaves.     Other  forms  do  not  spin  a  cocoon, 

1  ut    with  this  (.\tLi>tion   tlu  ])ioccshof  met iinorjjhosis  is  essentially  the  same.     Now 
b\  1  moult  the  pupal  condition  is  attained.    The 
bodj  is  enveloped  in  a  chitinous  integument, 
'/  \. ,  '^         ^-^V   /         l'9^  ind  on  the  anterior  and  ventral  portions  may 

be   seen  the  sheaths  which  cover  the  wings, 

i  SjP^F  legs,  mtennffi,  and  mouth-parts.     In  the  form 

^  jf^iralfe         undei  discussion  these  sheaths  are  all  closely 

united  to  the  body,  but  in  others  (e.  ff.  beetles) 
these  parts  are  all  distinct  and  separate.  The 
lcn_,th  of  jjupal  life  varies  from  a  few  days  or 

v\nks  to  ^(.vti  il  months    m  1  m  tliL  case  of  some  beetles  evidence  is  not  Lacking  to 

su))poit  the  opinion  th  »t  tin  ])U])  il  st  ige  m  i\  last  for  many  years. 

At  last  the  insect  is  le.id^  to  entei  its  perfect  state.     It  moults  for  the  last  time 

and  emerges  from  its  pupal  envelopes.     In  the  case  of  the  Lepidoptera,  the  wings  are 

moist  flabby  sacs,  but  soon  they  are  distended  by  fluids  which  are  forced  into  them, 

and  then,  drying  rapidly,  they  acquire  the  firmness  necessary  for  their  use  as  organs  of 

flight.     By  taking  a  moth  when  it  has  just  emerged  from  the  cocoon,  one  can  easily 

produce  deformed  wings  by  pinching  or  puncturing  these  members,  thus  preventing 

their  distension. 

In  the  moth  which  we  have  taken  as  the  type  of  complete  metamorjihosis,  the 

mouth-parts  have  lost  their  capacity  for  biting,  and  some 

of  them  have  been  converted  into  a  long  tube  adapted 

for  sucking  the  nectar  of  flowers,  the  antennse  are  trans- 
formed from  short  and  inconspicuous  organs  into  long 

feathery  feelers,  the  compound  eyes  appear,  the  thoracic 

logs  become  longer  and  more  slender,  and  the  full  com- 

|ilement  of  joints  is  produced,  while  the  jiro-legs  of  the  i  ,,    i .       i  ,   i,,t7',/(o 

abdomen  have  entirely  disappeared. 

Correlated  with  these  extenial  changes  so  superficially  reviewed  are  as  great  and 

important  modifications  of   the  internal  organs.      The  reproductive  organs  acquire 

their  adult  functions,  the  digestive  organs  become  adapted  to  the  changed  food,  the 
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tracheal  system  lias  a  different  distribution,  and  equally  important  changes  occur  in 
the  circulatory  system.  Our  space  is  not  sufficient  to  detail  these  changes,  hut  their 
extent  can  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  adjacent  figures,  which  rejjresent  the 
nervous  system  in  the  larva  of  a  bee,  and  also  in  the  adult  insect.  These  changes 
are  not  sudden,  but  are  accomplished  by  constant  modifications  of  the  organs  con- 
cerned. 

Besides  the  common  sexual  reproduction,  some  insects  can  produce  young  without 
the  intervention  of  males.     In  some  of  these  cases  of  agamogenesis  or  parthenogenesis 


Fig.  1M.  — Nervous  system  of  a  l.-irval  bee. 


us  system  of  adult  bee. 


the  eggs  are  laid  and  undergo  the  regular  development  of  fertilized  eggs,  but  in 
others  the  eggs  are  developed  inside  of  the  parent,  and  the  young  are  born  in  an  active 
condition. 

The  systems  of  classification  of  the  He.xapoda  are  very  numerous  and  very  differ- 
ent, though  now  it  is  pretty  universally  conceded,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
that  the  Thysanura  are  the  lowest  and  the  Hymenoptera  the  highest  orders.  But 
within  these  extremes  the  sequence  of  orders  varies  greatly.  We  shall  here  follow 
Dr.  Packard's  latest  scheme,  without,  however,  adopting  all  the  features  of  his  arrange- 
ment. Dr.  Packard  groups  the  hexapods  under  five  super-orders  and  ten  orders,  but 
for  our  purposes  the  former  may  be  omitted. 
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Ordeu  I.  —  THYSANURA. 

This  oi'der  coiii)irisvs  tlio  lowest,  siiiiiilfsl  six-footed  insects.  Tlicy  aie  callcil 
saniira  (from  tlie  Greek  Ihutmiicrox,  hairy  or  bristly,  and  onra,  tail),  in  allusion  t 
liairy  or  bristly  abdominal  a]iiiendages  of  some  of  the  ty])ical  forms.  They  a 
wingless,  and  undergo  no  melamor]>hosis.  Tiiere  is  a  great  variation  in  tlieir 
and  structure,  especially  in  llie  jiarts  of  the  nioutli,  and  it  is  ditHcult  to  |mt  iiit< 
words  a  general  account  of  tluin.  Tluy  aro  divided  into  three  groups  of  sub-oi 
rank. 


SUH-01:I)E11    I.  —  COLLEMBOLA. 

These  forms,  for  which  the  common  name  si>ring-tails  may  b( 


Fig.  19C.  —  Fajnr'ms.    a.  spring,    b.  sucker. 


often  of  microscopic  size;  their  mouth-parts  are  partially  aborti\i 
enabled  to  leap  by  means  of  a  curious  spring  be- 
neath the  abdomen.  A  distinctive  feature  of  the 
Collembola,  and  one  which  gives  the  name  to  the 
group,  is  the  remarkable  organ  situated  on  the  lower 
surface  of  the  basal  segment  of  the  abdomen.  It 
is  a  small  tubercle,  consisting  of  two  valves,  from 
between  which  is  thrust  a  fleshy  sucker,  or  in 
Smynthurus  a  pair  of  long  tubes,  Avhich  ai-e  ca]iable 
of  being  darted  out  on  each  side  of  the  body,  en- 
abling the  insect  to  attach  itself  to  small  objects, 
and  even  to  stand  upside  down.  There  are  two  families.  These  forms  are  often  col- 
lectively known  as  iiodurans,  and  furnish  the  "i)odura  scales"  used  by  microscoi)ists 
as  test  objects. 

The  curious  little  creatures,  forming  the  family  Podueidje,  occur  every\\here 
e-Ycejit  in  dry  places.  Besides  a  tracheal  respiration  they  undoubtedly  breathe  directly 
through  the  skin,  and  therefore  inhabit  moist  places.  They  take  uji  their  abode  under 
stones  in  damp,  gi-assy,  shaded  spots,  live  in  damp  cellars,  or  hide  under  mushrooms 
and  logs ;  we  have  seen  them  in  greatest  abundance  in  hot-beds,  leaiiing  in  the  ah-, 
and  appearing  like  a  shower  of  sand.  One  species  (Aimrida  maritima)  is  often  found 
mider  stones  at  tide-marks.  A  species  of  Achoreutes  is  sometimes  found  floating  in 
large  masses  on  the  surface  of  roadside  puddles,  or  under  the  bai-k  of  old  trees ;  and 
one  species  sometimes  abounds  on  the  surface  of  the  snow.  On 
the  glaciers  of  the  Alps  there  is  a  sijecies  peculiar  to  that  unusual 
habitat. 

The  podurids,  as  well  as  the  sminthurids,  leap  by  nu-aus  of  a 
curious  two-forked  'spring,'  which  bends  under  the  body,  anil  w  lun 
at  rest  is  retained  in  place  by  a  sort  of  catch ;  when  the  muscles  of 
this  catch  are  relaxed  it  lets  the  spring  fly  back,  and  this  sends  the 
little  creature  into  the  air,  out  of  harm's  way.  The  facility  with 
which  they  leap  is  a  constant  soui-ce  of  vexation  to  the  zealous  col- 
lector, but  this  trait  may  be  turned  to  advantage  by  cautiously 
placing  over  them  a  vial,  into  which  they  may  be  made  to  lca)>.  The 
podm-ids  are  thick-bodied  ;  the  segments,  though  in  the  Thysanura 
generally  of  equal  size,  are  in  this  family  inclined  to  become  unequal, 


■.  —  Lepido 
I  yibbultu. 
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tliat  next  to  the  head,  especially,  is  often  small  and  collar-like.     In  the  lowest  forms, 

however,  such  as  Anura,  the  segments  are  of  nearly  equal  size.  The  mouth-parts 
are  very  rudimentary,  they  are  situated  mostly  within  the  head, 
the  jaws  not  being  strong  and  adapted  for  biting,  as  in  other 
insects;  hence  they  only  nibble  decayed  vegetable  matter. 
Our  commonest  poduran  is  Tomocerus  plumbeus,  a  leaden  gray 
insect  with  long  feelers.  The  species  of  Orchesella  are  gaily 
ornamented ;  those  of  Lepidocyrtus  are  white.  The  scales  on 
different  parts  of  the  body  are  of  different  shapes,  sometimes 
becoming  hair-like. 

In  the  Smtnthprid.e  the  body  is  globular  or  oval,  while 
the  legs  are  long  and  slender,  and  most  of  them  are  very 
prettily  colored ;  they  often  occur  on  flowers.  One  species  is 
often  found  in  the  sjiring  on  the  flowers  of  the  dandelion.     The 

family  name  is  derived  from  Smynthurus,  which  embraces  our  commonest  species. 

The  species  of  Papirius  are  even  more  minute. 


Sub-Order  II.  —  Symphyla. 
This  most  remarkable  group  contains  but  a  single  family,  ScoLOPENDRELLiDyE,  and 
a  single  genus,  Scolopendrella ;  and  because  the  species  have  a 
series  of  abdominal  legs  they  are  frequently  regai-ded  as  myria- 
pods.  By  Mr.  Ryder,  who  first  called  attention  to  its  remarkable 
peculiarities,  it  is  considered  as  the  type  of  an  order  connecting 
the  winged  insects  and  the  myriapods.  These  singular  forms  in- 
habit the  same  situations  as  other  Thysanurans,  and  might  be  mis- 
taken for  the  young  of  our  common  northern  centipede  {Lithohius). 
The  Scolopendrella  immaculata  is  found  in  Europe  and  the  eastern 
and  central  United  States.  The  head  and  mouth  parts,  as  well  as 
the  antenn£e,  are  like  those  of  Campodea,  but  there  is  a  series  of 
nine  paii's  of  five-jointed  abdominal  legs,  which  give  it  a  myriapod- 
like  appearance.  We  thus  see  that  in  Scolopendrella  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  remarkably  composite  or  synthetic  animal,  which  with 
fundamental  thysanurus  characters  combines  features  which  ally 
them  with  the  myriajjods.  As  we  have  already  stated,  the  pos- 
session of  functional  abdominal  legs  by  Scolopendrella  does  not 
imply  that  it  is  necessarily  a  myriapod ;  the  feet  differ  in  important 
respects  from  those  of  centipedes,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of 
abdominal  feet  is  not  an  ordinal  or  very  important  character.  We 
shall  see  further  on  that  the  Cinura  {Campodea,  Lepisma,  etc.) 
have  a  series  of  one-  or  two-jointed  abdominal  appendages,  which 
are  homologous  with  the  legs  of  Scolopendrella.  At  the  end  of 
the  body  is  a  pair  of  short,  pointed  stylets,  which  are  spinnerets. 
This  genus  may  be  regarded  as  an  ancestral  type,  i.  e.,  it  is  possible 
that  the  winged  insects  have  descended  from  a  Scoloj^endrella-like 
form.  This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  embryos  of 
many-winged  insects  have  at  first  a  series  of  abdominal  feet,  which 
disappear  later  on  in  embryonic  life. 


-  Scolopen- 
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than  the 


Like  those  of  the  last,  the  foi'iiis  in  this  grouii  are  frequently  nuicli 
pocUirids.     The  mouth-])arts  in  many  respects  resemble  those  of  the  ()rtho])tera,  and 
the  abdomen  is  provided  with  imj)erfect  or  abortive  legs.     From 
the  long  abdominal  appendages  these  forms  receive  their  scientilic 
name,  which  may  well   be   translated   into  a  more   po))iilar   form, 
bristle-tails. 

The  family  Ca.mpode.e  comprises  two  genera,  which  are  quite 
dissimilar  in  form.  The  group  is  distinguished  by  the  long,  slender 
body,  and  by  the  mouth-parts,  jaws,  etc.,  being  still  withdrawn 
mostly  within  the  head.  Tlie  common  form  is  Canqiodea,  and  6'. 
//■(/t/i/is  is  foinid  everywhere  under  stones  in  shaded,  damp  places. 
It  is  yellowish-white,  its  antennae  long  and  slender,  and  its  body 
ends  in  two  long  caudal  jointed  threads,  about  a  sixth  of  an  inch 
long.  It  looks  at  first  sight  like  a  young  centipede  {Lithobius),  and 
is  very  agile  in  its  movements.  A  much  larger  species  (C.  Cookei), 
and  also  differing  in  having  longer  antennae,  inhabits  Mammoth 
Cave. 

lapyx  is  the  other  genus  of  this  family.     It  is  rather  more  highly    ^'fe  ^s''of"7.^,iJ''°™jf  *^ 
developed  than  Cainpodea,  and  differs  in  the  body  ending  in  a  pair 

of  stout  forceps.  While  Campodea  has  a  series  of 
little  one-jointed  movable  appendages  along  the  under 
side  of  the  body  lapyx  has  none.  Our  North  Ameri- 
can species  is  lapyx  subterraneus,  which  is  found 
under  stones  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  grotto  near  Mam- 
moth Cave.    Another  species  occurs  in  Mexico. 

We  now  come  to  the  bristle-tails  proper  (Lepis- 
M.vTiDJs).  These  agile  creatures  are  seen  gliding 
s\\'iftly  over  the  floor  or  walls  of  damp  rooms  or  over 
outhouses,  or  rmining  away  rapidly  from  under  up- 
lifted stones.  The  body  is  long  and  slender,  either 
flattened  or  cylindrical,  and  covered  with  metallic 
scales.  Their  antennae  are  long  and  thread-like ;  their 
jaws  and  feelers  (palpi)  are  well-developed,  and  in 
general  like  those  of  cockroaches.  The  caudal  stylets 
or  filaments  are  very  long,  and  usually  finely  bristled. 
These  insects  run  with  great  swiftness,  and  in  their 
structure,  especially  of  their  body-segments  and  legs, 
as  well  as  their  motions,  they  remind  us  of  immature 
cockroaches. 

In  the  genus  Lepisma  there  are  seven  caudal 
bristles,  of  which  three  are  longer  than  the  others. 
Tlie  peculiar  motions  of  these  animals  are  due  to 
the  nattn-e  of  the  legs,  the  tarsal  joints  being  much  as  in  cockroaches,  broad,  flat,  and 
almost  triangular.  A  common  species  in  damp,  shut-up  apartments  is  Le2nsma  sac- 
charina.     It  has  somewhat  the  habits  of  the  cockroach,  eating  clothing,  tapestry,  the 
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silken  trimmings  of  furnituro ;  and  at  times  will  injure  books  by  devouring  the  paste 
of  tlie  liimling,  as  well  as  liy  eating  holes  in  the  leaves  and  the  binding.  I  have 
seen  old  envelopes  which  had  been  riddled 
with  holes  gnawed  by  these  insects. 

Another  species  locally  very  common  is 
Leplsma  domestica,  which  I  discovered  liv- 
ing ill  great  abundance  in  a  house,  especi- 
ally the  kitchen,  about  the  range.  This  is 
a  heat-loving  species,  and  it  may  prove  iden- 
tical with  Lepisma  thermojyhila  of  houses 
in  Brest,  France.  Our  most  common  out- 
of-door  species  is  Lepisma  quach-iseriata, 
which  may  be  seen  running  over  the  walls 
of  outhouses. 

The  genus  Machilis  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  Thysanura ;  its  advanced  standing 
is  seen  in  the  rather  large,  full  compound 
eyes,  and  its  well-developed  mouth-parts. 
The  body  ends  in  three  bristles,  but  the 
chief  characteristics  are  the  two-jointed 
stylets,  arranged  in  nine  jiairs  along  each 
side  of  the  abdomen,  and  which  remind  us 
of  the  abdominal  legs  of  myriapods.  They 
affect  damj),  though  not  wet  places,  living 
in  ])artial  darkness  under  stones.  Our  cora- 
i-asteni  species  is  Machilis  variahilis,  but  other  species  occur  in  the  western 


mon 
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Order  II.  —  DERMATOPTERA. 


Tliis  order  t-onijiriscs  the  earwigs,  as  they  are  called  in  Europe,  and  is  a  small  gronp, 
usually  ])laced  among  the  Orthoptora.  There  are,  however,  certain  characters  which 
forbid  our  placing  it  with  that  order.  The  fore  wings  are  small,  short,  like  the 
elytra  of  certain  beetles,  notably  the  rove  beetles  (Stajjliylinidaj);  while  the  large 
broad  hind  wings  are  very  peculiar,  and  quite  unlike  those  of  the  Ortho])tera; 
they  are  folded  under  the  fore  wings,  or  elytra,  much  in  the  manner  of  beetles,  and 
the  process  of  folding  the  wings  is  aided  by  the  singular  forceps  at  the  end  of  the 
body,  which  is  also  another  peculiarity  of  these  insects.  The  body  is  usually  long, 
narrow,  and  much  flattened.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  these  insects  are  composite 
forms,  and  anticipate  in  a  degree  the  beetles.  On  the  other  hand  the  larva  resembles 
Idpijx,  with  its  anal  forceps,  and  upon  the  whole  the  Dermatoptera  stand  below  the 
Orlho])tera,  and  indeed  all  the  other  winged  insects. 

But  a  single  family  (Foeficulakid^)  represents  this  order,  and  there  are  two 
principal  genera,  Forficula^  and  a  short-bodied  genus  called  Labia.  In  Forjlcula  the 
antennsB  are  compound,  of  fifteen  joints,  while  those  of  Labia  have  less  than  twelve. 

The  earwigs  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  hiding  in  the  daytime  among  leaves  and 
in  flowers,  and  flying  about  at  dusk.  In  Eurojie,  where  they  are  common  and  annoying 
garden  ])ests,  they  feed  on  the  corollas  of  flowei-s  and  on  fruit,  and  will  eat  bi-ead  and 
moat.  With  us  the  earwigs  are  among  the  rarest  of  insects,  but  are  more  conniion  in 
the  Gulf  States  than  northward. 

A.    .S.    rACKAlil.,    JU. 
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Order  III.  — PSEUDONEUROPTERA. 

It  is  difficult  to  satisfactorily  characterize  by  a  sharp-cut  definition  this  very  elastic 
order.  The  definition  in  Dr.  Hagen's  "Neuroptera"  is  as  follows:  —  "Mandibulate 
insects  with  an  incomplete  metamorphosis  (active. pupa)  ;  lower  lip  mostly  cleft;  four 
membranaceous,  reticulate  wings  (rarely  with  rudimentary  wings  or  apterous) ; 
antennae  either  subulate,  and  then  the  tarsi  three-  to  five-articulate,  or  setiform,  or 
filiform,  in  which  case  the  tarsi  are  two-  to  four-articulate."  This  is  not  very  satis- 
factory, as  the  characters  given  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  superficial  nature.  It  is 
easier  to  separate  the  present  order  from  the  Neuroptera  than  from  the  Orthoptera, 


Fig.  205.  —  Diplax  berenice,  female. 


Fig.  206.  —Diplax  berenit 


or  gi-asshoppers,  etc.  For  e.xample,  the  cleft  labium  is  to  be  found  in  Orthoptera,  and 
though,  as  a  rule,  the  Orthoptera  have  five-jointed  tarsi,  the  family  of  Mantidse  have 
four  tarsal  joints.  The  Pseudoneuroptera  are  closely  connected  with  the  Orthoptera) 
especially  the  cockroaches  (Blattarite),  by  the  white  ants  (Termitidas)  which  in  some 
important  respects  very  closely  resemble  the  former.  E.Ycept  in  the  characters  above 
given  we  have  been  unable  to  discover  in  the  trunk  or  body  itself  any  fundamental 
characters  peculiar  to  the  Pseudoneuroptera,  and  which  will  apply  to  all  taken  together. 
The  parts  of  the  head,  the  thorax,  and  the  abdomen,  show  a  great  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  different  groups,  as  does  also  the  structure  of  the  wings. 

Sub-Okder  I.  —  Platyptera. 
These  forms  may  readily  be  separated  from  those  of  the  next  group  of  equivalent 
rank  by  the  flattened  body  and  by  the  usually  broad  and  quadrate  prothorax.     The 
sub-order  contains  four  families,  all  of  which  are  repre- 
sented in  our  American  fauna. 

The  species  of  the  family  Peelid.-e  are  called  stono- 
froni  the  fact,  we  suppose,  that  they  are  so  abundant, 
in  the  pupa  state,  under  stones  in  streams,  while  the 
winged  insects  themselves,  especially  Perla,  are  to  be 
found  by  anglers  in  such  situations.  In  England  Perla 
bicaudata  is  called  the  stone-fly ;  a  small,  greenish  species, 
belonging  to  the  genus  Chloroperla,  is  called  the  yel- 
low-sally;  while  a  species  of  Nemoura  is  called  the 
willow-fly;  all  these  perlids  are  considered  in  England 
this  country  they  are  not  used  for  bait,  and  have  received 


Fig.  m.  — Perla  pallida. 

excellent  bait  for  trout 
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no  coiiiinon  luiines.  They  all  iiave  flattened  Ijoilies,  ami  the  aluloiiieii  ends  in  two  long 
appendages.     The  larva3  are  atiuatic. 

These  insects  fi-equent  damp,  wooded,  shaded  places,  especially  along  the  banks  of 
brooks  and  rivers,  where  they  are  found  throughout  the  summer,  usually  resting  upon 
the  leaves ;  the  smaller  kinds  occur  the  farthest  from  the  water,  being  less  sluggish 
in  tlieir  motions  than  the  larger  sj)ecies,  i.  e.,  those  of  Perlu  and  Pteronarcys.  The 
s])ecies  of  the  latter  genus  are  remarkable  for  uniformly  being  provided  with  persistent 
gills,  which  are  little  tufts  of  short,  slender  filaments,  a  pair  being  situated  on  the 
under  side  of  each  thoracic,  and  the  first  and  second  abdominal  segments.  Similar 
external  nills  liave  iiiiiilly  been  found  to  occur  in  a  few  other  species  of  the  family. 
The  inaU  s  ni  1',  rhi  clilt'ii-  a  good  deal  from  the  females,  having  very  short  wings.  The 
Perlida'  in  general  li:i\  e  narrow  flat  bodies,  with  a  large,  square  prothorax ;  the  antennae 
are  long  and  thread-like,  and  from  the  end  of  the  body  arise  a  pair  of  similar-jointed 
appendages.  A  peculiarity  of  many  of  the  species  of  this  family  are  the  soft,  mem- 
branous, toothless  mandibles,  the  flies  ajjparently  taking  no  solid  food.  The  wings  are 
peculiar,  the  front  pair  being  long  and  narrow,  while  the  hinder  pair  .are  twice  or 
three  times  as  broad.  Both  pairs  are  net-veined,  there  being  a  good  many  small  trans- 
verse veins ;  when  folded  they  lie  flat  on  the  back,  extending  beyond  the  end  of  the 
body.     The  tarsal  joints  are  three  in  number. 

In  their  transformations  the  changes  of  form  from  larva  to  imagcj  are  rather  slight. 
The  larva3  are  of  much  tlie  same  shape  as  the  imagoes  but  with  strong  horny  jaws. 
They  do  not  live  in  cases,  but  free  under  stones  and  sticks ;  the  pupai  simply  differ 
in  having  wing-pads  or  rudimentary  wings ;  and  they  are  active,  like  the  larvae.  The 
larvae  and  pupre  breathe  by  tufts  of  gills  on  the  under  side  of  the  thorax.  The  females 
are  said  to  carry  their  little,  l)lack,  shining  eggs  in  a  sac  or  bag  attached  to  the  end  of 
the  body. 

There  is  no  common  English  name  for  the  species  of  the  family  PsociDiE  collec- 
tively, but  the  most  familiar  member  of  it  is  the  little  book-louse,  "  death-tick "  or 
death-watch,  which  is  often  seen  running  over  books.  The  winged  forms  bear  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  plant-lice  or  aphides,  as  they  are  of  the  same  size,  of  much  the 
same  shape,  their  heads,  antennae 
and  legs  being  of  nearly  the  same 
proportions,  while  the  wings  also 
strikingly  resemble  those  of  the 
aphides  in  being  small,  folded  roof- 
like over  the  body,  the  hinder  pair 
being  smaller  than  the  fore  pair 
with  very  few  veins,  and  even  these 
disposed  somewhat  as  in  those  of  „„„„„,-.,      ^ 

'  .  Fig.  208.  —  Paocus  Imeafus,  enlarged. 

the  plant-hce.      These  insects  are 

common  on  shaded  fences,  and  the  leaves  of  trees.  One  species  {Psocus  7iovcB-scotice) 
is  as  large  as  any  we  have  met,  and  abounds  in  New  England  among  the  leaves  and 
twigs  of  evergreen  trees,  especially  the  spruce  and  fir.  The  nature  of  their  food  is 
not  with  certainty  known,  but  they  probably  feed  on  lichens  and  dry  vegetable  matter 
rather  than  small  living  insects.  Their  movements  are  active,  and  when  disturbed 
they  will  run  out  of  sight  around  the  tree  or  leaf  ujion  which  they  are  situated.  They 
appear  in  the  winged  state  late  in  summer.     The  species  of  Coecilia  are  small  and  pale 
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yellowisb-greeu.  They  occur  everywhere  in  gardens,  and  a  common  species  has  been 
observed  by  us  to  lay  its  eggs,  from  late  in  August  until  the  last  of  October,  on  the 
leaves  of  the  lilac,  pear,  and  horse-chestnut.  The  eggs  are  oblong-oval,  not  numerous, 
and  are  covered  by  a  flat,  round  web,  like  the  '  cocoon '  of  a  spidei-,  but  only  about 
a  line  in  diameter.  The  development  of  the  embryo  requires  but 
a  few^days,  and  the  process  of  development  ajijfears  to  be  substan- 
1  I' WW  I  i  tially  like  that  of  other  Pseudoneuroptera  (^Diplax  and  Termes). 
The  larv£B  resemble  the  pupte,  and  the  latter  only  differ  from  the 
adults  in  having  wing-pads,  i.  e.,  undeveloped  wings.  In  certain 
genera  the  wings  are  almost  undeveloped,  as  in  (Jlothilla  and 
Ati-oj^os.  The  little  book-louse  or  "  death-watch,"  the  name  it  is 
known  by  in  England,  is  a  little  dirty-white  insect  which  is  to  be 
Fio.  209.  —  ciothiiia       seen  rapidly  running  over  dusty  books,  and  in  boxes  or  drawers 

imtsatoria.  „  .  ,  .      ,  .,,,..  .  ,        , 

of  msects,  where  it  does  considerable  injury  to  specimens  or  books, 
feeding  upon  the  paper.  In  England  it  is  said  to  make  the  ticking  sound,  like  that 
made  by  the  death-tick  beetle  (Anobium),  heard  in  walls  of  rooms,  and  certain  popular 
superstitions  are  connected  with  this  insect. 

The  family  Embid^e  embraces  but  a  few  species  of  insects,  and  those  very  rare,, 
inhabiting  tropical  countries,  none  of  them  occurring  in  the  United  States.  They  are 
small  insects,  forming  a  connecting  link  between  the  white  ants  and  Psocus;  they 
are  characterized  by  the  linear,  depressed  body,  with  the  head  free  from  the  thorax, 
the  wings  equal  in  size,  with  few  veins,  and  with  tliree-jointed  tarsi.  The  larviE  are  found 
under  stones,  and  are  protected  by  a  cocoon  which  they  renew  at  each  moulting  of  the 
skin.  One  of  the  best  known  species  is  Embia  savignyi  of  Westwood,  which  inhabits 
Egypt.  A  species  of  embid  ( Olyntha,  referred  to  Embia  by  McLachlau),  is  stated  by 
Dr.  Hagcn  to  occur  in  Cuba.  Mr.  J.  Wood-Mason,  who  has  recently  studied  these 
forms  in  India,  is  of  the  ojiinion  that  they  are  true  Orthoptera. 

The  family  Termitid.is  is  perhaps  tlie  most  interesting  group  of  the  order,  whether 
we  take  into  account  the  structure,  or  the  wonderful  difference  in  the  form  and 
habits  of  the  various  sets  of  individuals  forming  a  colony.  They  are  called  Avhite  ants 
from  the  general  resemblance  of  the  wingless  forms  to  ants,  and  from  their  color,  as  well 
as  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  exist  like  ants  in  large  numbers  in  mounds  or  "  hills." 
These  insects  had  established  themselves  in  the  world  long  before  the  true  ants 
appeared,  as  their  remains  are  found  in  the  coal  measures  of  Europe,  while  the  true 
ants  did  not  appear  in  geological  history  until  the  tertiary  period.  Hence  the  white 
ant  is  an  old-fashioned  form  which  has  persistently  held  its  own  from  the  early  geo- 
logical ages  until  tlie  present  time,  and  this  fact  alone  invests  their  history  with  a 
peculiar  interest.  As  it  is,  at  the  present  day,  white  ants,  though  mainly  tropical,  are 
wide-spread  throughout  the  temperate  regions  of  North  and  South  America,  and 
are  sometimes  extremely  annoying  froni  their  great  numbers  and  destructive  habit 
of  eating  out  the  interior  of  articles  of  furniture,  such  as  chairs  and  tables,  or  the  sills 
of  houses.  For  example,  our  common  white  ant  ( Termes  flavipes),  while  usually 
running  hidden  galleries  or  mines  in  stumps  or  trunks  of  trees,  often  in  a  similar  way 
mines  the  roots  of  grape-vines,  or  enters  the  interior  of  timbers  forming  the  sills  of 
houses,  leaving  but  a  shell.  In  the  same  way  these  insects  in  India  enter  houses  by 
subterranean  passages,  effect  an  entrance  into  the  legs  of  tables  and  chairs,  mine  the 
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inlci-ioi-  .•oiniilclcly,  until  l.ul  :iii  I'lnply  sIk'11  is  Icfl,  ;illh<iu-Ii  the  vkUvuh-  a].|.cars 
imlnirt,  until  some  unusual  shuck  or  service  causes  iheni  to  tall  to  |iiei'cs.  The  ainioy- 
ance  from  these  insects  in  wann  countries  is  increasin--,  and  it  is  allMll^t  impossible  to 
prevent  their  attacks. 

Regarding  tlie  mischief  done  in  houses  by  an  African  species  ( I'ermes  urhoruin) 
Smeathman  has  given  full  particulars.  Tiiis  species  builds  in  trees,  and  often  estab- 
lishes its  nests  in  the  roofs  and  other  parts  of  houses.  Tlie  entry  of  these  white  ants 
is  difficult  to  guard  against,  since  they  raalce  tlieir  approaches  chiefly  underground, 
descending  below  the  foundations  of  houses  and  stores  at  several  feet  below  tlie  surface, 
and  extending  their  mines  into  the  floors,  or  entering  at  the  bottoms  of  the  posts  of 
which  the  sides  of  the  buildings  are  built,  following  the  course  of  the  fibres  to  the 
top.  "While  some  are  employed  in  gutting  tlie  posts,  others  ascend  from  them,  enter- 
ing a  rafter  or  some  other  part  of  the  roof."  Again  writes  Smeathman :  "  They 
sometimes,  in  carrying  on  this  business,  find,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  how,  that  the 
post  lias  some  weight  to  support,  and  then  if  it  is  a  convenient  track  to  the  roof,  or 
is  itself  a  kind  of  wood  .agreeable  to  them,  they  bring  their  mortar  and  fill  all  or  most 
of  the  cavities,  leaving  the  necessary  roads  through  it,  and  as  fast  as  tliey  take  away 
the  wood  replace  the  vacancy  with  that  material;  which  being  worked  together  by 
tluiii  closer  and  more  comi)actly  than  human  strength  or  ait  could  ram  it,  when  the 
house  is  jiullod  to  pieces,  in  order  to  examine  if  any  of  the  posts  arc  fit  to  be  used 
again,  those  of  tlie  softer  kinds  are  often  found  reduced  almost  to  a  shell,  and  all,  or 
a  greater  part,  transformed  from  wood  to  clay,  as  solid  and  as  hard  as  many  kinds  of 
freestone  used  for  building  in  England.  It  is  much  the  same  when  the  Termites  belli- 
coai  get  into  a  chest  or  trunk  containing  cloaths  and  other  things ;  if  tlie  weight  above 
is  great,  or  they  are  afraid  of  ants  or  other  enemies,  and  have  time,  they  carry  their 
pipes  through,  and  replace  a  great  part  with  clay,  running  their  galleries  in  various 
directions.  .  .  .  These  insects  are  not  less  exjieditious  in  destroying  the  shelves,  wain- 
scoting, and  other  fixtures  of  a  house,  than  the  house  itself.  They  are  forever 
jiierring  and  boi'ing,  in  all  directions,  and  sometimes  go  out  of  the  broad  side  of  one 
post  into  that  of  another  joining  to  it;  but  they  prefer,  and  always  destroy  the  softer 
substances  the  first,  and  are  jiarticularly  fond  of  pine  and  fir  boards,  which  they  exca- 
vate and  carry  away  with  wonderful  dispatch  and  astonishing  cunning :  for,  except  a 
shelf  has  something  standing  upon  it,  as  a  book,  or  anything  else  which  may  tempt 
them,  they  will  not  perforate  the  surface,  liut  artfully  preserve  it  quite  whole,  and  eat 
awaj'  all  the  inside,  except  a  few  fibres  which  barely  keep  the  two  sides  connected 
together,  so  that  a  piece  of  an  inch-board  which  appears  solid  to  the  eye  «ill  not 
weigh  much  more  than  two  sheets  of  pasteboard  of  equal  dimensions,  after  tluse 
animals  have  been  a  little  while  in  possession." 

In  St.  Helena  they  have  been  known  to  seriously  injure  a  collection  of  books.  It 
has  also  been  stated  that  a  Spanish  man-of-war,  recently  returned  from  the  Philippines, 
was  completely  destroyed  by  a  species  of  Termes,  in  the  port  of  Ferrol. 

The  body  of  the  wingless  individuals  arc  not  only  ant-like,  but  there  is  a  general 
resemblance  in  the  winged  males  and  females  to  ants,  though  the  body  is  much  larger 
and  flatter.  They  differ  decidedly,  however,  from  ants  in  the  shape  and  structure  of 
the  wings ;  these  are  very  large  and  long,  straight  and  rather  narrow,  and  finely  veined, 
while  the  hinder  wings  are  not,  as  in  ants,  much  smaller  than  the  front  ones,  but  both 
jiairs  are  of  the  same  size,  with  the  veins  and  veinlets  arranged  in  the  same  manner  in 
both.     The  head  is  of  moderate  size  excci)t  in  the  workers,  where  it  is  often  of  enor- 
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moiis  size,  and  is  extended  horizontally,  not  held  vertically  as  in  ants.  The  eyes  are 
rather  small,  rounded,  and  between  them  are  two  simple  eyes  or  ocelli,  a  third  nearly 
obsolete  one  being  situated  in  front.  The  antenna;  are  slender,  not  very  long,  and 
with  about  twenty  joints,  and  they  are  not  elbowed  as  in  ants.  The  jaws  (mandibles) 
are  not  so  long  and  sharp  as  in  ants,  but  are  shorter  and  stouter,  more  adapted  for 
gnawing,  with  fine  teeth  on  the  cutting  or  inner  edge. 

The  most  striking  features  of  the  white  ants,  and  in  which  they  differ  from  any 
other  of  their  order,  is  the  fact  that  there  are  besides  males  and  females  certain  wing- 
less forms,  called  workers  and  soldiers.  For  example,  if  one  will  open  a  stump,  or 
turn  over  a  log  under  which  our  common  white  ant  has  established  a  colony,  he  will 
find  besides  the  winged  males  and  females  that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  wingless 
individuals  are  not  the  active  larvae  but  fully  grown  individuals,  with  heads  of  mod- 
erate size  and  small  jaws.  These  are  called  workers,  because  like  the  wingless  worker 
ants  they  perform  all  the  various  duties  of  the  colony.  Besides  these  a  few  wingless 
individuals  will  be  seen  which  have  very  large  square  heads  and  large,  long  jaws. 
These  are  called  soldiers,  as  they  guard  the  nest  from  attack,  and  are  bolder  and  more 
pugnacious  in  disposition  than  the  smaller  workers. 

All  the  wingless  individuals  are  sexless,  the  organs  of  reproduction  being  undevel- 
oped. They  may  be  compared,  therefore,  to  the  wingless  workers  among  ants,  or  to 
the  winged  workers  of  bees,  and  should  be  regarded  as  individuals  specialized  or  set 
apart  for  the  performance  of  certain  duties,  involving  the  preservation  of  the  entire 
colony.  Indeed  the  winged  males  and  females  have  little  to  do  beyond  providing  for 
the  continuance  of  the  species  and  the  preservation  of  the  colony,  the  population  of 
which  is  exceedingly  large,  the  females  being  very  prolific.  The  soldiers,  as  Smeath- 
man  long  ago  observed,  act  as  "  sentinels  and  soldiers,  making  their  ajijiearance  when 
the  nest  is  invaded,  attacking  the  intruders  and  inciting  the  laborers  to  work.  The 
more  peaceful  and  laborious  workers  are  estimated  to  be  one  hundred  times  more 
numerous  than  the  soldiers."  They  collect  food,  work  as  miners  in  tunnelling  their 
covered  ways,  guard  the  males  and  females,  and  take  care  of  the  eggs  and  young. 

After  impregnation  the  females,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ants,  lose  their  wings.  They 
are  then  conducted  into  the  interior  of  the  nest  by  the  workers.  Here,  in  the  African 
species  (the  gravid  females  of  our  North  American  species  have  never  been  discovered), 
the  body  of  the  female  becomes  enormously  distended  with  eggs,  being  over  two 
inches  in  length,  and  it  is  known  to  lay  eighty  thousand  eggs  in  the  course  of  a  day. 

As  has  been  stated,  there  are  several  kinds  of  individuals  among  the  white  ants,  and 
in  this  respect  they  resemble  the  true  ants,  wasps,  and  bees.  In  our  common  Teniies 
Jlavipes,  besides  males  and  females  there  are  workers  and  soldiers ;  so  also  with  the 
west  African  species  studied  by  Smeathman,  who  divides  the  colony  or  community 
into  a  king,  a  queen,  with  many  laborers  and  a  number  of  soldiers.  Smeathman 
describes  five  species  of  white  ants  which  he  studied,  and  whose  habits  he  records  in 
his  famous  tract,  published  in  1781  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,"  entitled  "  Some  Account  of  the  Termites  which  are  found  in  Africa  and 
other  hot  countries."  In  our  author's  own  words:  "Of  every  species  there  are  three 
orders ;  first,  the  working  insects,  which  for  brevity  I  shall  generally  call  laborers,  next 
the  fighting  ones,  or  soldiers,  which  do  no  kind  of  labor ;  and  last  of  all,  the  winged 
ones,  or  perfect  insects,  which  are  male  and  female,  and  capable  of  propagation.  These 
might  very  appositely  be  called  the  nobility  or  gentry,  for  they  neither  labor,  nor  toil, 
nor  fight,  being  quite  incapable  of  either,  and  almost  of  self-defence.     These  only  are 
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capable  of  being  elected  kings  or  queens ;  and  nature  has  so  ordered  it,  that  they  emi- 
grate within  a  few  weeks  after  they  are  elevated  to  this  state,  and  either  establisli  new 
kingdoms  or  perish  within  a  day  or  two." 

Latreille  also  enumerates  four  sorts  of  incliviclu:ils  in  Tcrmes  lucifuyus,  a  trojjical 
form  which  has  been  introduced  into  France ;  /.  t.,  besides  males  and  females,  soldiers 
and  workers.  In  the  South  American  white  ants,  however,  this  number  is  much 
exceeded,  and  the  differentiation  of  the  individual  is  carried  on,  perhaps,  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  in  any  otlier  known  insects.  We  are  indebted  to  Fritz  MllUer, 
who  had  more  than  a  dozen  living  species  at  his  disposition,  for  some  curious  details, 
which  he  first  published  in  a  letter  to  Darwin.  Miiller  found  that  the  species  he 
observed  differed  much  more  in  their  habits  and  in  their  anatomy  than  is  generally 
assumed.  "  In  most  species  there  are  two  sets  of  neuters,  viz.,  laborers  and  soldiers ; 
but  in  some  species  ( Calotermes)  the  laborers,  and  in  others  (Anojylotermes)  the  sol- 
diers, are  wanting.  With  respect  to  these  neuters  I  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  that  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Bates,  viz.,  that,  differently  from  what  we  see  in  social 
Hymenoptera,  they  are  not  modified  imagoes  (sterile  females)  but  modified  larva,',  which 
undergo  no  further  metamorphosis.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  first  observed  by  Les- 
p6s,  that  both  the  sexes  are  represented  among  the  sterile  (or  so-called  neuter)  Termi- 
tes. In  some  species  of  Calotermes  the  male  soldiers  may  even  externally  be  distin- 
guished from  the  female  ones.  I  have  been  able  to  confirm,  in  almost  all  our  species, 
the  fact  already  observed  by  Mr.  Smeathman  a  century  ago,  but  doubted  by  most 
subsequent  writers,  that  in  the  company  of  the  queen  there  lives  always  a  king. 

"  The  most  interesting  fact  in  the  natural  history  of  these  curious  insects  is  the 
existence  of  two  forms  of  sexual  individuals,  in  some  (if  not  in  all)  of  the  species. 
Besides  the  winged  males  and  females,  which  are  produced  in  vast  numbers,  and  which, 
leaving  the  termitary  in  large  swarms,  may  intercross  with  those  produced  in  other 
communities,  there  are  wingless  males  and  females  which  never  leave  the  termitary 
where  they  are  born,  and  which  replace  the  winged  males  or  females  whenever  a 
community  does  not  find  in  (luo  time  a  true  king  or  queen.  Once  I  found  a  king  (of 
a  species  of  Mitertnes)  li\  ing  in  company  with  as  many  as  thirty-one  such  comple- 
mcntal  females,  as  they  may  be  called,  instead  of  with  a  single  legitimate  queen." 
Fritz  Miiller  then  goes  on  to  make  the  following  reflection :  "  Termites  would,  no 
doubt,  save  an  extraordinary  amount  of  labor  if  instead  of  raising  annually  myriads 
of  winged  males  and  females,  almost  all  of  which  (helpless  creatures  as  they  are)  per- 
ish in  the  time  of  swarming,  without  being  able  to  find  a  new  home,  they  raised  solely 
a  few  wingless  males  and  females,  which,  free  from  danger,  might  remain  in  their  native 
termitary;  and  he  who  does  not  admit  the  paramount  importance  of  intercrossing 
must,  of  course,  wonder  why  this  latter  manner  of  reproduction  (by  wingless  individ- 
uals) has  not  long  since  taken  the  place,  through  natural  selection,  of  the  production 
of  winged  males  and  females.  But  the  wingless  individuals  would  of  course  have  to 
pair  always  with  their  near  relatives,  whilst  by  the  swarming  of  the  winged  Termites 
a  chance  is  given  to  them  for  the  intercrossing  of  individuals  not  nearly  related." 

We  will  now  turn  to  tlie  matter  of  the  internal  economy  of  the  termite  commu- 
nity. And  here  it  may  be  said,  that  we  actually  know  more  of  the  habits  of  African 
and  Brazilian  species  than  of  our  own,  though  the  latter  is  so  common  in  the  United 
States.  So  far  as  our  own  observation  goes,  the  males  and  females  of  Termes  flavipes 
acquire  their  wings  and  '  swarm '  in  Kentucky  during  the  first  week  in  May,  occurring 
in  great  numbers  under  the  bark  of  stumps.     They  swann  about  three  or  four  weeks 
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later  in  Massachusetts.  I  have  never  seen  the  flight  of  such  a  swarm  in  the  open 
air,  but  Dr.  Hagen  notes  an  immense  swarm  of  this  species  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on 
the  morning  of  May  19,  1878,  forming  a  dark  cloud.  He  adds  that  they  were  accom- 
panied by  fifteen  different  species  of  birds,  some  of  which  so  gorged  themselves  with 
these  insects  that  they  could  not  close  their  beaks.  This  swarm  appeared  early,  as 
Hagen  observes  that  the  white  ant  usually  takes  its  flight  in  the  middle  of  June.  At 
the  same  time  or  shortly  before  they  begin  to  fly,  many  ])upa3  may  be  found  with  the 
wings  in  different  stages  of  development. 

The  most  remarkable  structures  formed  by  white  ants  are  the  famous  nests  or 
termitaries  of   Termes   bellicosus  of  the  west  coast   of   Africa.      These,  from  their 


number  and  great  size,  appear  like  the  villages  of  the  natives.  These  white-ant  hills 
are  said  by  Smeathman  to  be  in  the  form  of  sugar-loaves,  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
and  are  so  solid  that  an  ox  can  stand  upon  them.  The  exterior  is  one  large,  dome-like 
shell,  which  is  much  stronger  than  the  inside  or  habitable  part ;  the  latter  is  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  apartments  surrounding  the  royal  chamber  for  the  king  and 
queen ;  these  apartments  serve  as  abodes  for  the  young,  as  well  as  magazines,  which 
Smeathman  "  always  found  well  filled  with  stores  and  provisions." 

In  the  accomjianying  figure,  a  and  b  represent  the  male,  c  the  head,  d  and  e  the 
worker,/" and  g  the  soldier  of  Termes  dims ;  h  the  workei",  i  the  pupa  of  T.  bellicosus ; 
and  k  the  female  of  T.  regina  with  her  abdomen  distended  with  eggs.  Winged 
females  of  T.  bellicosus  are  found  flying  about  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season. 
After  being  on  the  wing  for  a  few  hours  they  descend  to  the  ground,  certain  of  them 
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being  eloctcil  l>y  the  workers  kiiii;s  mikI  (|uceiis  of  \w\\  eoloiiies ;  tliose  not  tlius  selected 
soon  perish.  Tiie  workers  ininiediiitcly  enclose  the  king  anil  (jiieen  in  u  small  chamber 
of  clay  suitable  to  their  size,  into  which  at  lirst  they  leave  but  one  small  entrance, 
large  enough  for  themselves  and  the  soldiers  to  go  in  and  out,  l)ut  too  small  for  the 
exit  of  the  royal  pair. 

It  is  not  until  this  time  tiiat  tin-  marriage  of  (lie  royal  pair  takes  place.  The  (pieen 
then  lays  her  eggs,  at  the  rate  of  sixty  a  minute,  which  would  amount  to  eighty 
thousand  in  a  day.  The  eggs  are  taken  up  by  the  workers  as  soon  as  they  are  laid 
and  placed  by  them  in  a  small  nursery  which  they  in  the  meantime  have  constructed 
at  places  four  or  five  feet  in  a  straight  line  from  the  royal  chamber.  Here  the  young 
are  carefully  attended  and  fed  until  they  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  take  their 
turn  in  working  for  the  interests  of  the  connnunity. 

Of  the  faithful  services  rendered  by  the  workers  to  the  queen,  Smeathman  bears 
witness,  saying,  "  These  faithful  subjects  never  abandon  their  charge  even  in  the  last 
distress;  for  whenever  I  took  out  the  royal  chamber,  and,  as  I  often  did,  preserved  it 
for  some  time  in  a  large  glass  bowl,  all  the  attendants  continued  running  in  one  direc- 
tion around  the  king  and  queeu  with  the  utmost  solicitude,  some  of  them  stopping  in 
every  circuit  at  the  head  of  the  latter  as  if  to  give  her  something.  When  they  came 
to  the  extremity  of  the  .-ibdomen  they  took  the  eggs  from  her  and  carried  them  away, 
and  i)iled  them  carefully  together  in  some  part  of  the  chamber,  or  in  the  bowl  under 
or  behind  any  jjieces  of  broken  clay  which  lay  most  convenient  for  the  purpose." 

It  appears,  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Hubbard  on  the  white  ants  of 
Jamaica,  that  the  young  are  fed  upon  prepared  food  which  is  stored  up  in  the  form 
of  very  hard  and  tough  rounded  masses,  evidently  composed  of  comminuted  wood, 
some  nests  containing  many  pounds  weight  of  them.  Besides  these  lumps,  adds  Dr. 
Ilagen,  there  is  prepared  for  the  young  white  ants  another  kind  of  food,  probably 
partaken  of  by  the  youngest  lai'va?.  Among  the  eggs  occurred  a  large  number  of  very 
small,  hard,  round  liodies,  which  were  recognized  by  Professor  Farlow  as  the  sclerotium 
of  a  fungus. 


Sub-Order  II.  —  Odonata. 

The  sub-order  Odonata  and  the  family  Libellulid^  are  co-extensive.  The  group 
comprises  the  dragon-flies,  of  which  the  larger  kinds  are  called  devil's  darning  needles, 
and  sometimes  mosquito  hawks. 
Looking  at  the  dragon-flies  in  the 
winged  or  imago  state  we  observe 
some  notable  differences  which  we 
have  not  met  with  in  our  ascent 
from  the  Perlida?.  In  the  first 
place  the  large,  spherical  thorax  has 
some  remarkable  features.  The  pro- 
thorax  is  vei'y  small  and  collar-like, 
whilr  tlic  picres  which  in  the  Platyp- 
ter:i  tmin  In.  la.l,  flat  areas,  are  in  the 
dr:i;4nii-tlirs  minute,  and  tlje  upper 
part  of  the  thorax  is  in  reality  formed  „,„  ,„,      ,,„,,.        ,  .    a 

^  •"  Fio.  I'll.  — ii6e/;i(?a  (nmncJitoa,  dragon-f 

of  the  side  pieces  which  are  enor- 
mously developed.     The  dragon-flies  literally  live  on  the  wing;  they  never  walk,  and 
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thus  the  muscles  of  flight,  which  are  attaclied  to  the  side-i)ieces,  have  a  great  develo])- 
ment ;  so  much  so  as  to  give  a  unique  appearauce  to  these  creatures. 

Moreover  the  head  of  dragon-flies  is  remarkable  for  the  enormous  size  of  the  eyes, 
which  in  many  of  them  not  only  completely  encircle,  but  form  a  large  proportion 
of  the  head,  so  that  the  head  appears  "  all  eyes."  The  mouth-parts,  jaws,  etc.,  are 
constructed  much  like  those  of  grasshoj)pers,  but  the  under  lip  differs  in  its  strangely 
modified  palpi  or  feelers,  which  are  broad  and  saucer-like  so  as  to  cover  the  lower  ]>art 
of  the  face.  Add  to  these  characteristics  the  long  slender  abdomen,  which  balances 
the  body  during  its  rapid,  headlong  flight,  and  we  have  an  insect  with  a  decided  outre 
appearance.  None  of  its  contours  can  be  said  to  be  lines  of  beauty,  and  the  dragon-fly 
is  upon  the  ■whole  one  of  the  most  repulsive  of  insects,  though  gaily  colored,  and 
decorated  with  the  Ijrightest  of  trappings  and  spots.     In  the  popular  estimation  dragon- 
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flies  hold  an  unenviable  position ;  but  worse  qualities  are  ascribed  to  them  than  tliey 
really  possess.  They  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  devouring  mosquitoes,  and  other 
noxious  flies  and  insects,  as  they  are  continually  hawking  about  after  gnats,  etc. 

The  transformations  of  the  dragon-flies  have  always  attracted  interest.  They  are 
■*  incomplete,'  i.  e.,  the  larva  and  pupae  are  active,  creeping  about  over  the  bottom  of 
pools  among  aquatic  plants,  and  feeding  upon  other  aquatic  larvae 

We  will  now  consider  the  singular  mode  of  egg-laying  practised  by  these  insects, 
and  we  will  first  quote  Mr.  Uhler's  account.  In  laying  her  eggs  the  Libellula  "alights 
upon  water-plants  and,  pushing  the  end  of  her  ovipositor  below  the  surface  of  the 
water,  glues  a  bunch  of  eggs  to  the  submerged  stem  or  leaf.  Libellula  auripeiuiis 
I  have  often  seen  laying  eggs,  and  I  think  I  was  not  deceived  in  my  observation  that 
she  dropped  a  bunch  of  eggs  into  the  open  ditch  while  balancing  herself  just  a  little 
way  above  the  surface  of  the  water.     I  have  also  seen  her  settled  ujjou  the  reeds  in 
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brackish  watci-,  with  lur  al)(loraen  submerged  in  jiart,  and  there  attaching  a  cluster  of 
eggs.  1  t\'fl  inctly  siuv  that  L.  auripennis  does  not  always  deposit  the  whole  of  her 
eggs  at  one  tinio,  as  1  have  seen  her  attach  a  cluster  of  not  more  than  a  dozen  small 
yellow  eggs.  There  must  be  more  than  one  hundred  eggs  in  one  of  the  large  bunches. 
I  have  observed  females  of  Perithemis  domitia  on  a  sunny  day  late  in  July  hovering 
over  the  surface  of  a  pond,  dipping  the  abdomen  (the  body  being  in  a  perpendicular 
attitude  with  the  wings  in  rajiid  motion)  lightly  into  the  water,  which  just  covered  a 
piece  of  floating  cow-dung,  and  then  fly  oft'  to  return  again  and  repeat  the  operation. 
Several  dragon-flies  were  coursing  over  the  small  pond,  and  we  arc  inclined  to  think 
that  two  or  more  dragon-flies  pushed  their  eggs  into  this  same  mass  of  ordure.  The 
dipping  motion  was  the  work  of  an  instant ;  whether  one  alone  or  a  packet  of  eggs 
were  dei)osited  at  a  single  dij)  of  the  hind-body  I  could  not  say,  but  from  the  an-ange- 
ment  of  the  eggs  they  were  probably  deposited  singly."  The  eggs  of  a  smaller  and 
more  connnon  dragon-fly  (Diplax)  were  found 
by  Professor  Hyatt  early  in  July  (the  2d)  at- 
tached to  the  leaves  of  a  submerged  sedge. 
They  were  dispersed  through  a  long  ropy  gela- 
tinous mass,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
which  twined  about  the  leaves  of  the  grass. 
These  eggs  must  have  been  laid  for  a  week 
or  more,  as  on  the  16th  of  July  lai-ge  numbers 
had  already  hatched.  They  continued  to  hatch 
while  in  glass  jars  till  the  first  week  of  Septem- 
ber, those  eggs  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
gelatinous  mass  seeming  to  hatch  last ;  in  this 
way  a  succession  of  young  dragon-flies  were 
disclosed  through  the  summer.  The  eggs  are 
oval-cylindrical.  The  egg-laying  habits  of  the 
small  Agrions  and  their  allies  are  most  singular.  ^_ 
These  creatures  of  the  air  and  sunlight,  when 
impelled  to  deposit  their  eggs,  deliberately 
enter  the  water,  walk  down  some  submerged 
stem,  and  with  their  ovipositor  cut  gashes  in 
the  stalk  into  which  they  jnish  their  eggs. 

The  larvaj  of  most  dragon-flies  are  rather 
stout-V)0(lied,  sometimes  broad  and  flat,  espe- 
cially the  hind-body,  and  are  very  active  in 
their  habits,  constantly  foraging  after  food, 
creeping  about  over  the  bottom,  or  making 
their  way  through  thickets  of  submerged 
aquatic  plants.  They  can  also  propel  themselves  forwards  for  a  distance  of  several 
inches  by  a  curious  method.  The  end  of  the  intestine  opens  for  the  passage  in- 
wards of  the  water,  which  fills  up  the  dilated  rectum ;  the  walls  of  the  rectum  are 
provided  with  many  small  air-tubes,  by  which  the  air  is  extracted  from  the  water 
and  distributed  throughout  the  body.  After  all  the  air  is  extracted  from  the  water 
the  walls  of  the  passage  violently  contract  and  force  the  water  out  in  a  powerful 
stream  as  if  from  a  syringe,  and  thus  the  insect  is  sent  headlong  through  the  water. 
In  the  larva;  of  the  smaller  genera  of  the  family,  such  as  Agrion,  etc.,  respiration 
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is  external,  the  larvae  breathing  by  three  leaf-like  gills  containing  finely-branching  air- 
tubes. 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  larval  dragon-Hy  is  the  nature  of  the  labium  or 
under  lip.  This  is  greatly  enlarged  and  bent,  so  that  at  rest  it  forms  a  broad,  smooth 
mask  covering  the  jaws.  When  any  small  insect  approaches,  the  array  of  jaws  and 
accessory  jaws  is  unmasked,  the  under  lip  being  darted  out  after  the  prey.     The  under 
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lip  thus  serves  as  a  mask,  and  also  as  a  grappling-iron  to  seize  the  victini,  as  it  is  armed 
at  the  extremity  with  a  pair  of  hooks,  by  which  the  struguiing  insect  is  firmly  held 
and  irresistibly  drawn  to  the  mouth,  where  it  is  torn  to  frngnicnts  liy  the  sharp 
jaws.     This  structure  is  well  shown  in  the  adjacent  figure. 

The  pupal  dragon-fly  differs  from  the  larva  only  in  possessing  the  rudiments  of 
wings,  which  are  like  long,  slender  pads  on  the  back.  "  When 
the  insect  is  about  to  assume  the  pupa  state,  the  body,  liaving 
outgrown  the  larva  skin,  by  a  strong  muscular  effort  opens  a 
rent  along  the  back  of  the  thorax,  and  the  insect,  having  fas- 
tened its  claws  into  some  object  at  the  bottom  of  the  pool,  the 
pupa  gradually  works  its  way  out  of  the  larva  skin.  It  is  now 
considerably  larger  than  before.  Immediately  after  this  tedious 
operation  its  body  is  soft,  but  the  crust  soon  hardens.  This 
change,  with  most  species,  pi-obably  occurs  early  in  summer." 

"  When  about  to  change  into  the  adult  fly  the  pupa  climbs 
up  some  jilant  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  Again  its  back 
yawns  wide  open,  and  from  the  rent  our  dragon-fly  slowly 
emerges.  For  one  hour  or  more  it  remains  torpid  and  list- 
less, with  its  flabby,  soft  wings  remaining  motionless.  The 
fluids  leave  the  surface,  the  crust  hardens  and  dries,  rich  and 
varied  tints  appear,  and  the  dragon-fly  rises  into  its  new  world 
of  light  and  sunshine."     (Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects.) 

The  Odonata  are  divided  into  three  groups;  the  lowest,  called  Af/rionina,  and 
represented  by  the  genus  Agrion,  comprises  small,   slender-bodied,  delicate  forms, 
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beautifullj-  marked  with  metallic  green,  or  liliic,  wliilc  their  larvaj  have  external,  leaf- 
like gills.  Ill  yEschna  and  its  allies  the  twd  \i:\\ys  of  wings  are  unequal,  the  abdomen 
is  oyrnKlrical,  nud  the  species  of  large  size,  while  in  the  Libellulina  the  abdomen  is 
often  flattened  ;  most  of  the  dragon-flies  belong  to  this  latter  groiij). 


Fig.  219.  — Libellula  (juadri 


sauclxtn,  dragon-i 


The  sexes  often,  as  in  Agrion  and  Libellula,  differ  gi-eatly  in  color,  the  males  being 
bright-colored,  while  the  females  are  dusky  and  of  one  coloi'.  Moreover  dimorphic 
forms  occur  among  dragon-flies,  there  being  two  sets  of  females,  differing  in  the  vena- 
tion of  the  wings,  one  set  resembling  the  males. 


Sxib-Order   III.  —  Ephemerina. 

The  3Iay-flies,  forming  the  family  Ephemerid^,  differ  so  much  from  other  Pseudo- 
neuroptera  that  they  may  properly  be  referred  to  a  distinct  sul>order  (Ejihemerina). 
These  insects  are  called  may-flies  because  many  of  them  appear  upon  the  wing  in  the 
month  of  May,  or  early  in  summer.  The  name  Ephemera  is  given  in  allusion  to  their 
shortness  of  life,  many  of  them  living  in  the  adult  stage  only  a  few  hours,  or  no  more 
than  a  day,  hence  they  are  sometimes  called 
day-flies.  They  are  among  the  most  deli- 
cate and  fragile  of  insects,  and  their  motions 
during  flight  are  exceedingly  graceful. 
Westwood  speaks  of  their  elegant  flight  in 
swamis  (composed,  as  in  the  gnats,  almost 
entirely  of  male  insects),  in  fine  afternoons, 
over  or  near  water,  alternately  rising  and 
falling,  and  he  states  that  in  this  opera- 
tion the  upward  flight  is  produced  by  the 
repeated  action  of  the  wings ;  but  that  in 
descending,  the  wings  are  widely  extended, 
as  well  as  the  tails,  or  caudal  filaments. 
The  head  is  small  and  rounded,  the  thorax 

is  s]ihcrical,  the  ])rothorax  being  small  and  collar-like,  while  the  abdomen  is  long  and 
slender,  ending  in  two  or  three  long,  slender  filaments.     The  wings  are  densely  uet- 
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veined,  and  the  hinder  pair  are  mucli  smaller  than  the  fore ;  and  in  certain  forms,  as 
the  species  of  Clo'eon  and  Cce)iis,  the  hinder  pair  are  entirely  wanting.  Returning  to 
the  structure  of  the  head :  while  the  eyes  are  very  large  in  the  males,  meeting,  as  in 
the  dragon-flies,  on  top  of  the  head,  the  antenniE  are  also  minute,  slender,  and  awl- 
shaped.  The  singular  condition  of  development  of  the  mouth-parts  indicates  that 
these  insects  take  no  food  during  their  ephemeral  existence  out  of  the  water.  The 
mouth-parts  are  in  an  unusually  rudimentary  condition.  We  have  been  unable,  in 
a  common  Ephemera,  to  find  any  traces  of  mandibles,  while  the  ma.\illa9  ai-e  very  rudi- 
mentary, the  palpi  being  entirely  wanting. 

The  Ephemera,  weak  as  it  is  individually,  maintains  itself  in  the  world  by  means 
of  its  prolificacy.  Brooks  and  ponds  are  richly  populated  with  their  young,  and  through 
the  summer,  when  they  come  to  maturity  and  take  their  flight,  these  delicate  beings 
appear  in  immense  numbers.  They  rise  from  the  waters  of  our  great  inland  lakes, 
fall  a  rapid  prey  to  the  waves,  and  are  washed  ashore,  in  enormous  quantities,  their 
dead  bodies  forming  windrows,  comparable  in  extent  with  the  sea-wrack  of  oceanic 
shores.  They  settle  down  in  dusky  dun-colored  clouds  in  the  streets  of  the  lake  cities, 
obscuring  the  street-lamps,  and  astonishing  the  passer-by.  We  may  feel  some  aston- 
ishment at  the  hosts  of  these  winged  Ephemeras  when  we  bear  in  mind  their  useful- 
ness in  the  larva  state  as  food  for  other  insects,  Crustacea,  and  fish.  Westwood  states 
that  the  swarms  of  one  species,  with  white  wing.s,  has  been  compared  to  a  fall  of  snow, 
"  whilst  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  where  they  abound,  it  is  the  custom  to  collect  their 
dead  bodies  into  heaps,  and  use  them  for  manure.  The  fishes,  at  .sucli  time,  eagerly 
wait  for  them ;  and  so  great  are  the  numbers  which  fall  into  the  water,  that  the  fisher- 
men call  them  manna."  They  are  well  known  to  the  angler  as  excellent  bait  for  trout, 
and  they  are  a  favorite  food  of  the  smaller  dragon-flies. 

The  may-flies  pair  while  flying  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  female  drops 
in  the  water  her  minute  eggs,  which  are  deposited  in  two  long,  cylindrical,  yellow 
masses.  The  species  of  Baetis  creep  down  into  the  water  and  deposit  their  eggs  in 
rounded  patches  on  the  underside  of  stones.  The  larvas  may  be  known  by  their  long, 
flat,  slender  bodies,  provided  with  gills,  arranged  in  jiairs  along  the 
sides,  or  upon  the  back,  of  the  body.  These  so-called  gills  are  some- 
times leaf-like,  either  simple  or  with  the  edges  often  fringed  with  fila- 
ments, or  they  are  long,  narrow  pads  or  lobes,  also  fringed.  In  some 
remarkable  cases,  as  in  the  singular  genus  Batisca,  the  gills  are 
covered  by  broad  plate-like  expansions  of  the  thorax.  In  its  larval 
and  pupal  condition  the  entire  thora.x  above  forms  one  piece,  like 
the  carapace  of  a  shrimp,  instead  of  being  divided  into  three  seg- 
ments. This  shield-like  plate  extends  over  one  half  of  the  abdomen, 
in  the  form  of  a  large  shield,  giving  the  insect,  as  Walsh  says,  "  a 
very  crustacean  aj>pearance."  While  in  most  Ephemera  larvae  the 
Fig.  223.-^ Pupa  of  ample  gills  are  used  in  swimming,  as  well  as  for  breathing,  in  Bcetisca 
they  are  covered  over  by  the  shield,  and  are  of  no  use  in  locomotion. 
A  similar  larva  is  that  of  JProsopistO)na,  which  has  long  been  known,  but  whose  life- 
history  has  only  recently  been  discovered.  Here,  as  in  Bcetisca,  the  entire  thorax  and 
the  basal  half  of  the  abdomen  is  covered  with  a  large  shield,  which  conceals  the  broad 
gill-sheets. 

The  EphemeriE,  both  in  their  larval  and  pupal  states,  are  sometimes  carnivorous, 
preying  upon  other  insects,  and  their  jaws  are  well  developed,  sometimes  remarkably 
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SO,  as  in  Eph<:iii<  ni,  I'(tliii;i(iiii(,  ami  L<'jitoplil<hi<i,  one  of  the  teeth  cxti'iidiiit;  in  a 
long,  sharp  jioint  iH'vcmd  ilif  head;  iiiosi  nf  tliciii,  liowovcr,  feed  on  mud  or  minute 
aquatic  plants.  The  habits  of  the  larval  E])hoMK'ra?  vary  somewhat.  Some  jjrefer 
running  streams,  others  inhabit  quiet  basins  or  sluggisli  streams;  in  the.so  situ- 
ations they  reside  in  burrows  in  the  mud,  under  stones,  or  among  grass  and  weeds, 
where  they  may  be  taken  with  the  water-net  in  great  abundance,  and  are  beautiful 
objects  for  the  atpiariuni.  It  is  generally  agreed  by  authors,  that  in  tlieir  preparatory 
state  they  live  for  two  or  three  years,  —  tliough  we  doubt  if  most  species  live  longer  than 
nine  or  ten  months,  hatching  in  summer  and  acquiring  tlieir  wings  the  following 
spring,  —  before  acquiring  wings,  so  that  the  whole  life  of  some  Ejdiemerai  may  be 
much  longer  than  that  of  most  insects. 

The  nmnber  of  moults,  or  changes  of  skin,  is  unusually  great  in  these  insects.  The 
larva  of  Jleptagenia  has  been  found  by  Vayssiere  to  shed  its  skin  eight  times  before 
leaving  the  water,  i.  e.  there  are  nine  stages  of  immaturity.  The  extreme  in  the  num- 
ber of  stages  is  seen  in  C/o'con,  which  has  been  found  by  Lubbock  to  moult  its  skin 
twenty-one  times  bef<ire  assuming  the  imago  state,  or  twenty  tinu's  before  it  leaves  the 
water. 

Shortly  after  the  winged  insect  casts  its  pupa-skin,  it  throws  off  a  thin  skin,  or  pel- 
licle;  the  insect,  in  this  stage,  is  called  the  sulvimago,  or  pseudimago.  The  best 
description  of  the  process  has  been  given  by  Westwood.  When  in  the  jnipal  stage 
they  crawl  to  the  surface,  where  they  cast  off  their  pupa  skin,  ap]>earing,  at  first  sight, 
to  be  fully  develoi)ed,  with  the  wings  extended  to  their  full  size.  "They  then  make 
their  way,  flying  with  ditticulty,  to  the  shore,  where  they  affix  themselves  to  the  trunks 
of  trees,  stems  of  rushes,  walls,  or  even  persons  standing  upon  the  bank,  when  they 
again  cast  off  a  very  dclirate  pellicle,  in  which  they  had  been  entirely  encased,  and 
which  remains,  unchanged  in  form,  attached  to  the  objects  on  which  they  had  stationed 
themselves.  The  skin,  howe\er,  in  w Inch  the  wangs  had  been  enclosed,  shrivels  and 
curls  u]i  into  a  mass,  hanging  down  at  the  sides  of  the  thorax.  ^Vfter  this  jsrocess,  the 
wings,  disengaged  from  the  outer  covering,  assume  a  brighter  ajipearance,  and  the  tails 
grow  to  twice  their  previous  length." 

Westwood  invariably  found  that  the  casting  oft'  of  this  pellicle  takes  place  during 
the  night.  In  some. European  species  the  operation  of  shedding  the  thin  skin  takes 
place  immediately  after  flight,  and  is  so  quickly  performed  that  the  whole  operation  is 
over  in  three  minutes,  and  the  insect  takes  w-ing  immediately  after.  Westwood  adds, 
that  he  has  observed,  in  one  instance  at  least,  that  the  insect  remained  in  the  sub-imago 
state  upwards  of  twenty-four  hours. 

We  will  now  glance  at  the  principal  generic  forms  of  these 
interesting  insects.  In  Ephemera  there  are  three  long  caudal 
filaments,  of  equal  length.  One  of  our  commonest  species,  in 
the  northeastern  States,  is  Ephemera  {Leptophlebia)  cvpida. 
The  largest  species  of  the  family  belong  to  the  genus  Palin- 
genia,  in  which  the  middle  caudal  filament  is  shorter  than  the 
others,  or  sometimes  absent.  It  is  common  in  our  northern 
lakes  and  streams  late  in  the  summer. 

The  genus  Jia'ctis  has  but  two  caudal  threads:    near  this     FiG.-m.  —  Potamanthus 
comes  the  curious  Jiaetisca,  alre.ady  referred   to  ;    then   comes 
Potamanthiis,  which  again  has  three  caudal  filaments.     Fig.  224  re])resents  P.  mar- 
ginatus,  which  we  have  often  captured  in  Labrador  in  July.     It  is  also  found  in 
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northern  Europe,  especially  Lapland.  In  Che  there  are  sometimes  but  two  wings, 
the  hinder  pair  wanting;  while  the  species  of  Coenis  never  have  any  hind  wings. 
The  most  abnormal  ephemerid  is  Oligoneuria,  in  which  the  wing-veins  are  very  few, 
and  far  apart,  and  the  legs  are  imperfectly  developed,  and  there  are  three  caudal 
threads.  Allied  to  this  is  a  Cuban  form,  Lachlania  abnomiis,  in  which  there  are 
but  two  caudal  threads. 

A.  S.  Packard,  Je. 


Fig.  225.  —  Psocus. 


NEUliOl'TEltA. 
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Order  IV.  — NEUROPTERA. 

The  genuine  Neuroiitera  are  tliose  uet-veincd  insects  which  have  a  complete  meta- 
morpliosis.  The  larvaj  are  entirely  unlike  the  adults,  as  they  are  long  and  slender, 
with  more  or  less  cylindrical  bodies,  some,  as  the  caddis  worms  and  larval  forceps  flies 
{Panoi-})a),  being  much  like  caterpillars.  The  pupaa  are  never  active,  and  are  in  many 
cases  protected  by  a  cocoon.  A  ncuropterous  pupa  is  a  good  deal  like  tiie  chrysalis 
of  a  moth,  differing,  however,  besides  other  characteristics,  in  the  wings  and  limbs 
being  free  and  movable,  not  soldered  to  the  body. 

The  adult  Neuroptera  are  only  net-veined  in  the  Sialids  and  gauze-winged  flies 
(Hemerobidffi),  and  the  cross  veins  are  much  less  numerous  than  in  the  false  Neurojjtera. 
There  is  one  feature  in  wliich  the  Neuroptera  almost  invariably  differ  from  the  Pseudo- 
neuroptera,  and  tliis  is  in  the  ikiIuvc  of  the  extremity  of  the  under  lij)  (ligula),  wliich 


—  Corydatiis  corntttusy  horued  corydalus,  female. 


is  not  cleft  at  the  tip,  but  is  broad  and  flat.  jMoreover,  the  prothorax  is  often  small 
and  collar-like,  though  large  and  square  in  the  two  lower  families.  In  the  higher 
groups  of  caddis  flies  and  forceps  flies  the  thorax  is  more  or  less  rounded,  spherical, 
like  that  of  moths,  and  the- fore  wings  are  in  the  caddis  flies  rather  smaller  than  the 
hinder  pair. 

The  family  Sialids  (the  membei-s  of  which  are  thick  and  stout,  with  a  large,  square 
prothorax  and  net-veined  wings,  and  usually  aquatic  larvje)  is  represented  by  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  singular  insects  in  this  country  ;  nothing  of  the  sort  existing  in 
the  Old  World.  It  is  the  Corydalus  cornutus  of  Linna3us.  Though  exceedingly  for- 
midable and  alarming  in  appearance,  it  is  in  reality  entirely  harmless.  Moreover,  it 
flies  mostly  by  night,  though  we  have  known  one  case  of  its  flying  in  the  day-time  and 
alighting  on  a  person's  clothes.  It  is  fully  two  inches  in  length,  -while  the  wings  expand 
a  little  over  six  inches,  the  two  pairs  being  of  nearly  the  same  size.  An  interesting 
peculiarity  of  this  insect  is  the  remarkable  size  of  the  jaws  in  the  male ;  in  the  female 
the  jaws  are  very  large,  flat,  and  toothed  at  the  extremity,  but  in  the  male  they  are 
roiunrkalily  long  and  slender,  cylindrical,  not  toothed,  the  sharp  tips  crossing  each 
othei-.     Then-  only  use  is  evidently  for  seizing  the  soft,  somewhat  yielding  body  of  the 
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female  during;  the  act  of  pairing;  hence,  during  its  short  life,  the  male,  at  least,  proba- 
bly takes  no  food. 

After  pairing,  which  occurs  in  the  mid<lle  of  summer,  the  female  deposits  her  eggs, 
to  the  number  of  about  three  thousand,  in  flat,  rounded  masses,  on  trees  overhanging 
water,  etc.  On  breaking  forth  from  the  egg  tlie  young  larva  readily  finds  its  way  into 
the  water,  and  descends  to  the  bottom.     It  undergoes  six  moults  before  pupal  life. 

The  fully  grown  larva  is  as  large  an  insect  as  is  to  be  found  in  our  streams,  and  it 
is  a  very  singular  creature.  It  crawls  actively  about,  seeking  smaller  aquatic  worms 
and  larval  insects,  which  it  snaps  up  and  tears  to  pieces  with  its  large  toothed  jaws. 
It  can  breathe  both  out  of  and  in  the  water,  since  besides  a  series  of  spiracles  on  each 
side  of  the  body  it  possesses  eight  pairs  of  bushy  breathing  appendages,  or  gills,  with 
a  long  supplementary  filament,  which  it  ordhiarily  uses  while  in  the  water.  The  spi- 
racles come  in  play  late  in  larval  life,  as  it  lives  several  weeks  out  of  water  before 
seeking  its  cell,  within  which  to  transform  into  a  pupa. 

The  following  account  of  its  metamorphosis  is  copied  from  the  "  American  Ento- 
mologist." 

After  it  first  leaves  the  water,  the  larva  crawls  rapidly  about,  in  the  night-time,  to 
find  a  suitable  place  for  its  pupal  transformation,  usually  selecting  for  this  purpose  the 
under  surface  of  a  flat  board  or  log,  or  burrowing  under  some  large 
stone.  In  jjursuit  of  this  object  they  sometimes  wander  almost  a 
hundred  feet  from  the  water's  edge,  and  we  have  known  them  to 
crawl  up  the  walls,  and  on  to  the  roof  of  a  low,  one-story  frame 
building,  and  then  tumble  accidentally  down  the  chimney,  to  the 
great  dismay  of  the  good  woman  of  the  house.  At  this  period  of 
their  existence  they  are  much  sought  after  as  fish-bait,  having  a 
very  tough  integument,  so  that  one  larva  suftices  to  catch  several 
fisli ;  and  they  are  called  by  fishermen  "  crawlers,"  "  dobsons,"  and 
sometimes,  we  hope  rarely,  "  hellgrammites."  They  can  pinch  pretty 
shaqily  with  their  strong  jaws,  though  not  sufficiently  hard  to  draw 
blood ;  and  they  also  use  the  processes  at  their  tails  as  prehensile 
organs  to  aid  them  in  climbing. 

"After  it  has  selected  a  suitable  hi<ling  place,  the  larva  fonns 

a  rude  cell  in  the  earth,  within  which  it  transforms  into  an  inactive 

pupa,  with  no  mouth  to  receive  food,  and  no  anus  to  discharge  fffices. 

It  usually  leaves  the  water  about  the  beginning  of  June,  and  by  the  end  of  that  month, 

or  the  fore  part  of  July,  the  winged  fly  bursts  from  the  shell  of  the  pupa." 

A  smaller  form,  though  still  a  large  insect  and  an  interesting  one,  is  the  Chauliodes; 
it  chiefly  differs  from  the  foregoing  genus  in  its  iH-autifully  ]iectinated,  or  feathered 
feelers,  and  its  more  delicate  wings.  Such  is  ( '/,<iiiJi,i,fis  p,-ci;jur<tnil.%  our  commonest 
species.  The  larva  of  another  species  ((^'.  ^/'^•-V/v'(<'/v//.s)  is  like  the  hcllgrammite,  but 
considerably  smaller,  and  with  no  caudal  filaments ;  while  the  last  pair  of  spiracles 
is  on  the  tips  of  a  pair  of  contractile  filaments. 

The  genus  Sialis,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  family,  comprises  a  few  small  sj^e- 
cies,  which  inhabit  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  while  the  singular  genus  Raphidia,  so 
far  from  being  aquatic,  lives  under  the  bark  of  trees,  where  it  pursues  small  insects ; 
the  species  in  this  country  are  confined  to  the  Pacific  States. 

The  lace-winged  flics,  which  form  the  family  Hemerobid^,  are  characterized  by  a 
slender  body,  a  small,  square  prothorax,  and  net-veined  wings,  while  the  larvje,  which 
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are  tcrresti-ial,  feed  on  plant  lice.  Very  useful  and  entertaining  in  their  habits  are  the 
lace-winged  flies,  whose  larvae  are  called  "  aphis-lions,"  and  "  ant-lions."  The  common- 
est  example  is  the  delicate  green,  golden-eyed,  lace-winged  fly,  so  common  everywhere, 
and  so  offensive  in  its  odor  when  handled.  These  delicate,  graceful,  gauzy-winged 
gems  have  as  their  sole  protection  an  abominable  odor,  which  they  leave  upon  the  fin- 
gers when  rudely  handled,  and  it  is  doulitless  their  bad  taste  which  prevents  their  being 
snapped  up  by  birds;  for  one  ni;iy  not  ice  how  e.\tremely  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
birds  are  these  insects.  The  lace-winged  flies,  when  young,  do  the  greatest  service  to 
gardeners,  from  their  exemjjlary  habit  of  devouring  plant-lice,  or  Aphides.  The  larva; 
of  different  species  of  Memerobius,  wliich  are  common  among  evergreen  and  other 
trees,  after  piercing  with  tlieir  long,  sickle-like  jaws  the  bodies  of  the  Aphides,  make 
a  thick,  loose  mantle  of  the  dried  skins  of  their  victims. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Aphides  congregate  in  great  numbers  on  the  stems  or 
leaves  of  plants;  among  them  tlie  common  golden-eyed,  lace-winged  fly  (Chri/sopa 
oculata)  lays  its  eggs.  We  have  observed  that  the  female  U/tn/sojxi  lays  lietween 
forty  and  fifty  eggs,  which  are  placed  upon  long, 
slender  stalks,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  wander- 
ing, predaceous  mites,  and  other  egg-eating  insects. 
One  Chrysopa,  which  was  observed  in  confinement, 

Z     .  Fig.  ■zm.-Cliri/sojxi  ami  eggs. 

laid   fort)--six    eggs;    another,    whose    reproductive 

powers  were  evidently  impairnl,  laid  I'iniili'cn  stalks,  uikhi  imly  nine  of  which  were 
well-devel(>]ied  I'ir^s,  the  r^'iiiaiiiinu'  nine  luiii-  liaircii  slalk<,  some  only  half  the  usual 
height,  while  others  were  pnivided  with  tho  kiKih,  fcinncil  of  cement,  at  the  end,  on 
which  the  egg  is  ordinarily  fastened.  It  is  evident  that  the  fly,  in  depositing  an  egg, 
first  attaches  the  stalk  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  afterwards  forces  the  egg  from 
her  oviduct  and  attaches  it  by  the  mass  of  cement  to  the  end  of  the  stalk,  as  in  one 
case  an  egg  was  glued  to  the  end  of  'the  stalk  very  much  out  of  centre,  the  insect's 
ovipositor  not  having  aimed  straight,  so  to  speak,  at  the  mass  of  cement.  The  eggs 
are  .it  first  of  a  pale,  delicate  green,  turning  grayish  just  before  the  embryo  hatches. 

The  eggs  are  laid  throughout  the  summer,  so  that  there  is  a  constant  supply  of 
aphis-lions,  and  the  time  of  embryonic  growth  is  Ihnited,  as  the  young  appear  in  six 
or  seven  days  from  the  time  the  eggs  are  laid.  Wlien  the  larva  is  ready  to  turn  to  a 
chrysalis  it  spins  a  round  cocoon  of  silk,  and  two  weeks  later  the  winged  fly  apjjcars. 

The  species  of  Hemerobius  have  essentially  the  same  habits  as  those  of  Chrysopa., 
but  they  are  smaller,  obscurely  colored,  and  less  frequently  met  with,  occurring  in 
forests. 

Another  notable  form  is  Mantispa,  so-called  from  its  mimicry  of  the  praying 
insect,  or  Mantis.  The  neck  or  prothorax  is  remarkably  long,  but  most  remarkable  are 
its  fore-legs,  which  are  very  large,  and  bent,  like  those  of  Ji/antis,  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer;  but  in  reality  they  are  admirably  adapted  for  seizing,  and  retaining  in  their 
grasp,  other  insects. 

The  metamorphosis  of  Mantispa  is  of  unusual  interest,  inasmuch  as  the  larva  passes 
through  two  stages,  with  quite  different  habits  in  each,  before  spinning  its  cocoon  and 
assuming  the  pupa  state.  Thus  far  we  are  acquainted  only  with  the  life-history  of  an 
European  species,  MantisjM  sti/riaca,  which  has  been  worked  out  by  Brauer,  an 
Austrian  entomologist  of  distinction.  The  rose-red  eggs  are  laid  in  great  numbers,  in 
July,  and,  like  those  of  Chrysopa,  are  laid  on  long,  slender  stalks.  The  larva  hatches 
in  twenty-one  days,  and  spends  the  winter  without  taking  food.     In  the  succeeding 
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Aiiril  the  minute  larva  of  the  first  stage  iinds  its  way  into  the  egg-sacs  of  spiders  be- 
longing to  the  genera  Lyco§a  and  Dolomedes,  biting  a  curved  slit,  through  which  it 
enters  into  the  sack.  By  the  middle  of  May  the  larva  is  still  in  the  first  stage,  but 
surrounded  by  dead  spiders,  showing  that  it  is  carnivorous, 
and  diets  on  young  spiders.  Before  the  first  moult  it  some- 
what resembles  a  Campodea,  but  after  casting  its  skin  it 
is  maggot-like  m  appearance,  with  rudimentary  limbs,  its 
motions  being  like  those  of  a  larval  bee ;  the  .short,  stumpy 
legs  not  capable  of  use.  The  head  is  remarkably  small,  and 
retracted  under  a  fold  of  the  thick  second  segment,  and  is 
transversely  oval  with  an  eye-speck  on  each  side,  each  com- 
posed of  six  simple  eyes.  The  jaws  (mandibles  and  maxillae 
imited)  extend  straight  out,  ending  in  a  fine  point.  On  the 
side  are  the  pointed  antenna;,  which  extend  beyond  the 
jaws ;  the  legs  are  short,  thick,  obscurely  3-jointed,  and  situated  far  apart  on  the  sides. 
As  in  the  first  stage,  the  larva  lies  coiled  up  among  the  egg-shells  and  carcasses  of  the 
spiders,  winding  and  turning  helplessly  along.  It  reaches  a  length  of  7-10  mm. 
The  insect  pupates  as  in  Chrysopa  and  Myrmeleon,  the  larva  first  spinning  a 
roundish  or  oval  cocoon  within  the  egg-sack  of  the  spider,  where  it  remains  about 
fourteen  days  before  moulting,  the  pupa  maturing  under  the  larval  skin.  Pupation 
occurs  in  the  middle  of  June,  and  four  weeks  after  the  winged  insect  appears. 

In  the  metamorphosis  of  llantispa  there  is  thus  a  hypermetamorphosis,  i.  e.,  two 
larval  stages.  The  first  stage  is  Catnpodea-iovmed,  and  the  second  is  caterpillar-shaped. 
The  transformations  of  Mantispa  appear  to  give  us  the  key  to  the  mode  in  which  a 
metamorphosis  in  the  insects  was  brought  about.  The  larva,  born  a  Campodea-lJke 
fonn,  active,  with  large,  long,  four-jointed  feet,  living  a  sedentary  life  in  the  egg-sac 
of  a  spider,  before  the  first  moult  loses  the  use  of 
its  feet,  while  the  antennsB  are  partly  aborted.  The 
fully  grown  larva  is  round-bodied,  with  small,  cater- 
pillar-like feet,  and  a  small,  round  head.  Its  external 
appendages  retrograding  and  retarded,  acceleration 
of  growth  goes  on  within,  and  thus  the  pupal  form 
is  perfected  while  the  larva  is  full-fed  and  quiescent ; 
hence,  as  a  result  the  pupal  stage  became  a  quiescent 
one,  and  by  inheritance  it  gradually  became  a  per- 
manent habit  characteristic  of  Neuroptera,  all  of 
which  have  a  complete  metamorphosis.  This  com- 
plete metamorphosis  has  probably  been  inherited  by  all  the  orders  of  metabolic  insects, 
which  possibly  originated  from  Neuroptera-Iike  forms,  and  the  imago  represents  a 
highly  accelerated  stage. 

The  Ant-lion  has  always  attracted  much  general  interest,  from  its  singular  form  and 
peculiar  habits.  It  is  the  larva  of  Myrmeleon,  and  our  best  known  species  is  Myr- 
meleon immacidatiis.     Its  habits  have  been  dt'scribed,  as  follows,  by  Mr.  Emerton. 

The  larva  digs  a  ])it-fall,  about  two  inches  in  diameter  and  one  in  depth.  In  digging 
its  lair  the  creature  begins  by  making  a  complete  circle,  and  afterwards  throws  out  the 
sand  from  the  centre.  "  In  digging  it  uses  its  flat  head  and  jaws,  which  are  pushed 
under  several  grains  of  sand  and  then  jerked  upwards,  throwing  their  load  sometimes 
as  far  as  six  inches,  and  always  far  enough  to  avoid  leaving  a  ridge  around  the  pitfall. 


-  Secona  larva  of  Mantispa. 
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When  the  pit  is  linislud,  it  lies  t'litirely  concealed  except  the  jaws,  which  are  spread 
apart  liorizontiilly  :il  ilic  l«iiiniii.  Tiie  sloping  surface  of  the  pit  being  as  steep  as  the 
sand  can  be  jiikd  iiji,  is  vn y  i:islly  distin-bed,  and  wlien  an  insect  ventures  over  the 


Figs.  231  aua  232.  —  Myrmeleon  immaculatus,  and  M.  obsoletus,  adult  of  ant-lions. 


edge  tlie  ant-lion  is  apprized  of  it  by  the  falling  sand.  It  immediately  begins  to  throw 
up  sand  from  the  bottom,  deepening  the  pit,  and  so  causing  the  sand  to  slip  down  from 
the  sides,  and  the  insect  with  it.  The  ant-lion  then  seizes  it  with  its  long  jaws,  and 
holds  it  above  its  head  until  the  blood  is  all  sucked  out,  when  the  bloodless  carcass  of 
its  victim  is  cast  out  of  its  hole.     It  then  repairs  the  break  in  the  wall  of  its  pit." 

Regarding  its  habits  in  confinement,  Mr.  Emer- 
ton  gives  us  the  following  account :  — 

"  After  eating  he  became  more  timid,  and  some- 
times would  not  take  a  second  insect.  If,  however, 
several  were  put  into  the  pit  at  once,  he  would  biti 
one  after  the  other  until  all  were  killed,  before  de- 
ciding on  which  to  begin.  I  fed  him  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  usually  with  house-flies,  cutting  their  _ 
wings  off  and  letting  him  take  them  in  his  oyn\  i  , 
way.     In  October,  having  occasion  to  travel  some 

distance,  I  put  him  in  an  ounce  bottle  half  filled  with  sand,  corked  him  up,  and  carried 
him  with  me  in  my  bag.  In  about  a  week  I  gave  him  a  large  house-fly,  which  he  did  not 
catch,  not  having  room  enough  to  make  a  pitfall.  I  gave  him  no  more  food  till  the  next 
March.  .  .  .  About  the  first  of  March,  when  flies  began  to  be  plenty,  I  commenced  to  feed 
him  again.  He  found  it  rather  awkward  to  catch  insects  in  the  bottle,  as  there  was 
not  room  enough  to  make  a  pitfall,  and  his  inability  to  move  forward  made  it  hard  for 
him  to  seize  an  insect,  unless  he  met  it  directly  between  his  jaws.  He  soon,  however, 
made  pitfalls  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  answered  the  purpose.  Sometimes  he 
lay  on  the  surface  of  the  sand,  with  a  few  gi-ains  scattered  over  his  back  to  conceal 
him  from  notice,  and  his  jaws  extended  on  the  surface.  If  a  fly  was  put  into  the  bot- 
tle it  would  circle  around  it,  close  to  the  glass,  and  usually  run  over  the  ant-lion's  back. 
He  would  jerk  up  his  head,  and  attempt  to  seize  it,  which  he  seldom  succeeded  in 
doing  the  first  time.  If  he  caught  a  leg  or  wing  he  was  unable  to  move  nearer,  and 
shorten  his  hold,  and  the  fly  escaped.  He  would  often  throw  up  the  sand  and  try  to 
undermine  the  fly.  He  would  sometimes  work  an  hour  in  these  ways  before  the  fly 
would  get  into  a  favorable  position.  I  fed  him  every  day  or  two  until  ]\Iay  15th,  when 
lie  spun  a  spherical  cocoon  around  him,  and  remained  enclosed  until  June  2.5tli,  a  very 
hot  day,  when  he  came  partly  out,  and  leaving  his  pupa  skin  half  in  the  cocoon 
appeared  as  a  perfect  fly,  but  did  not  spread  his  wings  completely." 
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Wliile  the  ant-lion's  jiit  found  by  Mr.  Emcrton  was  a  solitary  one,  no  others  being 
found,  Mr.  Birge  records  liis  discovery  of  a  large  colony  of  ant-lions  in  a  sheltered, 
sandy  place,  under  a  cliff,  in  Albany  County,  New  York.  In  August,  1871,  the  colony 
numbered  rather  more  than  six  hundred  individuals,  but  on  July  6,  1872,  there  were 
scarcely  half  that  number.  Another  colony,  at  a  different  locality,  but  in  the  same 
county,  observed  in  1871,  consisted  of  some  three  liundred  members.  Mr.  Birge 
remarked  that  the  ant-lion  did  not,  so  far  as  his  observation  went,  "throw  up  sand  to 
bring  down  its  prey,  but  throws  it  up  in  every  direction  in  order  to  keep  its  jaws  free 


-laphus  longlcomis. 


to  seize  the  insect  when  it  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  den."  Further  on  he  says,  in  the 
most  crowded  portions  of  the  colony  "  the  chief  employment  of  the  insects  was  to  throw 
out  the  dirt  which  their  active  neighbors  were  depositing  on  their  own  premises." 

In  JVemoptera  coa,  a  species  from  the  Mediterranean  region  of  Europe,  the  fore- 
wings  are  very  broad,  while  the  hinder  ones  are  greatly  elongate,  so  that  they  suggest 
a  pair  of  oars. 

The  last  type  of  this  family  is  Ascahijj/ms,  which  sujierficially  bears  a  resemblance 
to  a  butterfly,  since  the  long,  slender  antennae  end  in  a  conspicuous  knob.  The  head 
is  large  and  hairy,  with  large,  round  eyes,  the  large  wings  are  often  highly  tinted  with 
yellow  and  black  spots  and  bands,  while  the  abdomen  is  short  and  tliick,  like  that  of 
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buttertliosi.  In  rojiosp  tlic  wiiii,'-*  iirc  licld  down  mi  each  side,  while  the  ali<h)UK'ii  is 
^}\\'i^{,  or  iicai-iy  so. 

Nothing  is  known  of  tlic  hahits  of  onr  AnK'rican  species,  which  are  of  very  rare 
occurrence,  and  of  rather  dull  tints,  compared  with  those  of  southern  Kuroj)e,  about 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Even  in  Euroj)e  little  is  known  of  the  habits,  but 
from  what  is  recorded  it  appears  probable  that  its  transformations  are  like  those  of  the 
ant-lion,  to  which  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance,  though  the  hind  body,  or  abdomen,  is 
flattened,  and  nuicli  wider,  and  it  is  a  much  larger  insect.  Westwood  tells  us  that  the 
eggs,  AvhCn  laid,  are  hedged  around  by  little  pales,  like  a  fence,  and  are  so  placed  that 
nothing  can  approach  the  brood;  nor  can  the  young  ramble  abroad  till  they  have 
acquired  strength  to  resist  the  ants  and  other  insect  enemies.  On  the  other  hand, 
Roller  observed  the  eggs  of  Ascalaphits  macaronins  deposited  on  a  stem  of  grass. 

Our  third  family  of  true  Neuroptera  is  the  Panorpid.e.  These  forms  have  a 
slender  body,  the  head  with  a  long  beak,  the  prothorax  small,  and  like  a  collar ;  the 
wings  are  but  slightly  net-veined,  and  the  abdomen  of  the  male  ends  in  a  forceps. 
The  larviE  are  terrestrial,  and  resemble  caterpillars  in  general  appearance.  The  type 
of  this  family  is  a  four-w'inged  fly,  not  uncommonly  seen  in  damp  places  in  summer, 
which  has  a  slender  body,  while  the  head  is  remarkably  prolonged  into  a  beak,  at  the 
end  of  which  are  the  mouth-pai-ts.  The  antennae  are  filiform,  and  shorter  than  the 
wings,  the  latter  being  weak,  long,  and  narrow,  with  a  few  cross  veins,  and  more  or 
less  spotted.  The  jirothorax  is  collar-like,  and  the  thorax  is  rather  deep,  and  somewhat 
rounded.  The  s]ieeies  of  Panorpa  are  called  scorpion-flies,  from  the  large  forceps-like 
apparatus  at  the  end  of  the  abdomen  of  the  males,  which  resembles  the  tail,  or  sting 
of  a  scorpion. 

These  weak,  defenceless  flies  are  probably  saved  from  extinction  by  birds,  and 
other  enemies,  by  emitting  a  disagreeable  odor.  For  example ;  when  disturbed,  the 
European  species  {Panorpa  gernumica,  or  P.  communis) 
dart  out  a  long,  slender  tube  towards  the  disturbing  object. 
Through  this  tube  a  little  drop  of  malodorous,  whitish  fluid 
is  forced,  which  is  undoubtedly  repugnant  to  its  enemies. 
Our  common  species  are  Panorpa  rufescens  and  P.  debilis. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  habits  of  our  species,  and  we 
are  obliged  to  recur  to  the  admirable  account  of  Dr.  Brauer, 

°  .  ,       T-i  T^  F\ti.'2Z5.  —  I'uiwrparufescens. 

01  V  lenna,  concerning  the  European  Panorpa  commimis. 

Four  days  after  pairing  the  female  lays  a  few  eggs  in  a  mass,  situated  in  a  shallow 
hole,  wliich  she  bores  with  her  long  abdomen  in  damp  earth.  In  a  few  days  afterwards 
both  males  and  females  die. 

The  male  is  polygamous.  The  eggs  are  rather  largo  for  so  small  an  insect,  and  are 
about  half  a  Hue  in  length ;  at  first  white,  and  afterwards  dark  brown.  The  larva 
hatches  in  eight  d.ays  from  the  time  the  eggs  are  deposited.  They  are  at  first  one  and 
a  half  lines  long,  and  grow  very  rapidly,  becoming  fully  grown  in  thirty  days,  then 
being  seven  lines  in  length.  The  body  is  thick,  fleshy,  cj^lindrical,  much  like  a  cater- 
jiillar ;  the  segments  are  full  and  convex,  and  beset  with  brown,  horny  warts,  beai-ing 
short  bristles.  On  the  last  three  segments  are  cylindrical  tubercles,  bearing  long  bris- 
tles. But  the  point  of  most  interest,  and  that  which  causes  them  to  resemble  cater- 
pillars, is  that  besides  the  three  pairs  of  jointed,  horny  feet  there  are  eight  pairs  of 
fleshy,  ventral,  or  abdominal  feet,  which  correspond  to  the  abdominal,  or  j)rop-legs  of 
le]iido|)terous  larvre,  though  no  caterj)illar  is  known'  to  possess  more  than  five  pail's  of 
voT,.  ir.  — 11 
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such  legs.  It  shoukl  be  observed,  however,  that  the  abdominal  legs  in  the  larval 
Pcmorpa  are  quite  small  and  rudimentary. 

Moreover,  as  in  caterpillars,  there  is  a  large  pair  of  spiracles  on  the  prothoracic 
segment,  but  none  on  the  second  or  third  segments ;  while  the  fourth  to  eleventh,  be- 
liind  the  head,  each  have  a  pair  of  spiracles.  This  arrangement  of  the  spiracles,  or 
breathing  pores,  is  identical  with  that  of  caterpillars.  The  head  is  rounded,  and  not 
very  large.  On  the  whole,  as  Brauer  observes,  "  the  form  of  the  larva  is  caterpillar- 
like." In  confinement  the  larva  digs  a  horseshoe-shaped  passage,  an  inch  deep,  in  damp 
earth,  and  lives  on  putrid  meat  and  bread.  Brauer  also  found  one  larva  in  a  deep 
mouse's  nest,  situated  between  decaying  roots ;  another  under  a  stone,  in  a  damp, 
though  nearly  dry,  forest  brook ;  and  a  third  time,  one  was  found  under  a  moss-grown, 
mouldering  stump,  with  ants,  not  feeding  on  them,  but  rather  sharing  with  them  their 
food,  dead  animals.  In  order  to  pupate,  the  larva  makes  an  oval  cavity  in  a  lump 
of  earth,  and  buries  itself  deep  in  the  ground.  As  a  rule  the  larvje  are  sluggish,  but 
can,  if  pursued,  creep  rapidly.  The  larviE  remain  in  their  holes  from  ten  days  to  three 
weeks  before  casting  the  larval  skin,  and  after  remaining  in  the  pupa  state  fourteen 
days  transform  into  the  final,  or  imago  state. 

The  life-history  of  Jiittacus  possesses  similar  interest.  This  insect  is  like  Panorpa, 
but  the  male  has  no  forceps,  and  in  form,  with  its  slender  body  and  long  legs,  strik- 
ingly resembles  a  Tipula,  or  daddy-long-legs  fly,  except  that  it  has  four  instead  of  two 
wings.  The  imagines,  or  adult  flies,  live  in  a  sort  of  chamber,  covered  in  by  leaves, 
grasses,  nettles,  etc.,  forming  an  airy  abode,  or  vivarium.  Here  they  feed  on  such  flies 
as  enter  their  habitation.  The  flies  die  after  laying  their  eggs  in  the  soil  and  the  earth 
at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  dries  up,  but  in  the  following  April,  when  the  soil  is 
again  wet  by  the  spring  rains,  the  larva?  hatch  out.  And  now  a  remarkable  fact  has 
been  noticed  by  Brauer.  He  has  observed  that  if  the  marshy  or  wet  ground,  where 
the  female  Bittaci  customarily  lay  their  eggs,  does  not  dry  up,  no  females  ajipear  until 
the  second  year  following ;  so  that  the  eggs  lie  over  unhatched  two  years.  The  first 
condition  of  their  hatching  is  a  complete  drying  of  the  earth  in  which  the  eggs  lie; 
the  second  condition  is  a  succeeding  thorough  wetting  of  the  ground  in  spring.  If  the 
ground  remains  dry  from  want  of  snow  in  the  winter,  or  of  rain  in  the  spring,  and  there 
follows  in  the  next  summer  a  very  thorough  wetting  of  the  soil,  then  the  time  of  appear- 
ance of  the  adult  will  be  retarded  three  or  four  months.  This  is  quite  analogous  to 
the  case  of  the  eggs  of  Phyllopod  Crustacea,  which  will  reinnin  unhatched  for  several 
years  if  deposited  in  mud  which  becomes  dry. 

The  larva  of  Hittacus,  unlike  those  of  Panorpa  and  Boreas,  does  not  bore  into  the 
earth,  but  lives  on  top  of  the  ground  under  leaves,  or  i-emains  secreted  under  a  clod ; 
in  confinement  it  will  live  for  several  weeks  if  fed  with  raw  meat. 

The  larvje  have,  like  those  of  Panorpa,  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  caterpillars, 
especially  certain  silk-worms,  or  caterpillars  of  butterflies,  as  well  as  to  saw-fly  larvae, 
such  as  certain  species  of  Selandria.  Unlike  the  young  of  Panorpa,  the  larva  of 
Bittacus  is  protected  by  two  rows  of  dorsal  spiny  tubercles  which  end  in  long  stiff 
filaments,  and  which  extend  from  behind  the  head  to  the  tail.  They  also  have,  besides 
the  six  thoracic  legs,  a  pair  of  small  two-jointed  prop-legs  on  each  abdominal  segment, 
or  eight  pairs  in  all,  and  are  thus  like  the  larva;  of  certain  saw-flies  (Zop/iyrus).  From 
their  reddish-gray  color,  and  the  resemblance  of  the  hairs  on  their  back  to  particles  of 
earth  and  bits  of  i)lants,  they  are  hard  to  detect,  and  are  thus  easily  overlooked  by 
birds  and  other  enemies.     Moreover,  at  the  least  disturbance  they  assume  an  erect 
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])ositioii,  tlivowiii;,'  the  liody  into  tlir  slKipc  of  an  S,  or  llicy  roll  m|,  siarally  like 
a  saw-fly  larva,  aiul  fall  into  the  cracks  in  llic  ground.  In  this  jiosition  tlicy  are 
like  a  hall  bristling  with  spines,  and  arc  on  all  sides  inaccessible  to  tlie  attacks  of 
smaller  enemies,  while  reminding  one  of  a  hedgehog  or  porcupine  among  the  higher 
animals. 

On  approaching  the  time  of  entering  the  chrysalis  state  they  bury  themselves  in  the 
eartli  one  or  two  inches,  and,  hollowing  it  out  by  the  spiral  motions  of  the  body,  form 
an  oval  hole.  In  tliis  little  cell  the  larva  changes,  its  body  becoming  shorter,  thicker, 
paler,  indeed  almost  white,  while  the  spine-like  appendages  become  flabby,  and  lie  on 
the  side  of  the  body  instead  of  standing  erect ;  meanwhile  the  larva,  like  most  cater- 
pillars, keeps  turning  on  its  longitudinal  axis.  After  a  period  of  ten  days  it  casts 
the  larva  skin  and  appears  as  a  slender  white  pupa,  and  fourteen  days  later  the  imago 
appears. 

A  still  more  remarkable  insect  is  the  Stiow  Insect  or  Boreua.  It  is  a  smaller  insect 
than  the  foregoing.  In  the  males  the  wings  are  very  nidinicnlai-y,  liciiiu'  about  half  as 
long  as  the  abdomen,  and  narrow  and  stiff 
like  a  style,  being  entirely  useless  for  flight. 
The  female  is  entirely  wingless,  and  is  ])ro- 
vided  with  a  large  sabre-like  ovipositor. 
The  skin  is  dark,  with  bronze  tints,  ami 
altogether  it  is  a  remarkable  insect.  More- 
over its  habits  are  singular.  It  occurs  in 
moss,  and  though  a  rare  insect  in  general 
is  found  in  considerable  abundance  when  it  does  occur,  leaping  about  on  the  snow.  We 
ha\e  in  the  northern  States  two  species,  both  described  from  New  York  by  Di-.  Fitch. 
Boreus  nivoriundus  is  about  one-seventh  of  an  inch  long,  and  is  reddish,  with  a  bronze 
tinge,  while  B.  brumalis  is  entirely  brassy  black,  and  is  smaller  than  the  other  species. 
Boreus  californicus  was  found  near  Fort  Bidwell  in  northern  California  about  the 
middle  of  December,  when  they  were  observed  walking  on  the  snow  in  the  morning, 
disappearing  when  the  sun  shone  brightly  at  noon. 

In  the  Phetganeid^  or  caddis  flies  the  body  is  slender,  the  thorax  rounded. 
There  are  no  jaws  in  the  adults,  which  closely  resemble  some  of  the  moths.  The 
larvae  are  aquatic,  and  live  in  cases  or  tubes  formed  from  the  surrounding  materials. 
The  members  of  this  family  are  quite  unlike  any  other  Neuroptera,  and  form  a  sub- 
order (Trichoptera)  by  themselves,  though  the  Panorpidce  approach  them  in  some 
important  rcs]iects,  and  serve  as  connecting  links  between  the  present  and  the  other 
families  of  Xcui'optera.  The  larviB  of  the  Phryganeidae  are  called  Case  Worms  or 
Ca<l<lis  Worms,  and  the  imagines  are  called  Caddis  Flies. 

The  bodies  of  the  caddis  flies  are  cylindrical  and  have  much  the  same  shajjc  as  that 
of  a  moth,  the  head  being  small  and  rounded,  the  thorax  spherical  (owing  chiefly  to 
the  small  collar-like  prothorax).  Moreover  the  jaws  are  either  rudimentary  or  wanting, 
not  being  used  in  adult  life,  while  the  wings  are  shaped  like  those  of  a  small  moth, 
being  folded  roof-like  on  their  back,  and  the  venation  or  veins  of  the  wings  resemble 
those  of  the  Lepidoptera,  the  short  transverse  veins  being  few  in  number.  A  number 
of  species  of  the  smaller  caddis  flies  would  be  easily  mistaken  for  moths,  and  owing  to 
the  close  resemblance  in  nearly  all  the  ])arts  of  the  body  to  the  Le])ido])tera  it  has  been 
suggested  that  Lepidoptera  have  either  descended  from  the  caddis  flies  or  that  the  two 
groups  have  had  a  cotnmou  origin. 
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The  caddis  flies  are  very  comiuou,  flying  about  damj)  places  and  brooks,  sometimes 
in  swarms ;  they  are  usually  dull-colored,  but  a  few  species  are  beautifully  colored ; 
the  species  of  Setodes,  for  example,  are  usually  snow-white. 


Fig.  237.  —  iimjio/)Ai/us  rhombictis,  caddis  fly; 


d  and  e,  adult. 


The  transformations  of  the  caddis  flies  are  interesting.  The  eggs  are  deposited  in 
a  double  gelatinous  green  mass,  which  is  attached  to  the  surface  of  some  aquatic  plant. 
Westwood  says  that  the  female  of  Phryganea  granclis  has  been  observed  to  creep  down 
the  stems  of  aquatic  plants  under  the  water,  very  nearly  a  foot  deep,  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  its  eggs.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  McLachlan,  the  egg-masses,  prob- 
ably of  Hulesus,  are  sometimes  deposited  on  leaves  of  trees  far  from  .water. 

With  one  known  exception,  which  lives  in  moss  on  land,  the  larvae 
of  all  the  caddis  flies  live  at  the  bottom  of  ponds  and  streams.  They 
are  all  protected  by  some  sort  of  a  case ;  hence  their  name,  case- 
worms.  There  is  no  end  to  the  variety  of  form  in  these  cases,  and 
the  material  of  which  they  are  constructed.  The  accom])anying  illus- 
trations will  serve  to  rejiresent  a  few  chai-acteristic  forms. 

Certain  caddis  worms  roll  up  leaves,  cutting  them  properly  so  as  to 
roll  u])  with  ease,  or  they  sew  them  together  by  spinning  silken  threads 
from  their  mouth,  attaching  to  their  case  large  irregular  bits  of  leaves ; 
others  attach  deserted  or  "  dead  "  snail  shells,  or  bits  of  gravel,  coarse 
or  very  fine,  or  sand ;  and  others,  living  in  mill  streams,  cover  their 
cases  with  coarse  sawdust.  The  cases  are  usually 
straight,  sometimes  curved  like  a  horn,  while  that  of 
Helico})si/che  is  wound  in  a  spiral  like  a  snail  shell. 
More  is  actually  known  about  the  case-worms  of  southern  Brazil  than 
those  of  North  America,  owing  to  the  observations  of  Fritz  Miiller,  who 
resides  in  that  country,  but  as  there  are  undoubtedly  many  similar  species 
in  North  America  we  will  refer  at  some  length  to  the  different  Brazilian 
forms.  Of  a  genus  ( Tetracentroii)  allied  to  Leptocerus,  and  whose 
imago  is  remarkable  for  having  gills,  one  species  uses  hollow  sticks  for 
its  case.  Of  certain  forms  allied  to  Rhyacophilus  one  lives,  almost  ^ol uptoccrm!^ 
without  any  case,  between  the  tangled  stems  of  water-plants ;  the  an- 
terior legs  of  the  larva  are  armed  with  curious,  powerful  forceps ;  the  cocoon  of  the 
pupa  is  not  protected  by  a  regular  case.     Smaller  species  of  an  allied  genus  build 


Fig.  238.— Larva  and 
case  of  Limnophi- 
lus  subpunctulatus 
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portable  cases,  ajrrcciM^  witli  llmsc  nf  must  d 
difference  between  \\\v  two  cxtreniitii's ;  in  one  ol' 
a  small,  u])i'ight,  eylindrieal  cliiinney  in  llic  inid'iU 
o])enings  along  tlie  dorsal  side.  The  yrouii  of  liyil 
six  genera,  with  cases  of  the  following  form  :  - 

1.  Cases  resembling  those  of  the  Enro|  nan  (;ind 
either  naked  or  covered  with  fine  sand,  diaioms, 
with  a  slit  at  each  end.  2.  Very  minnte,  nearly  cy 
covered  with  line  sand,  fixed  by  either  end  to  tlie  ii 
showing  two  adhesive  disks  at  the  anterior,  and  one  < 
Strongly  eonipresst-d  nviil  cases,  elegantly  covered  1 
each  end,  and  willi  two  (or  sometimes  three)  eylind 


lIydro|piiiid:f"  in  not  showing  any 
r  llicm   tlie  watci-  gains  access  by 


■iili.iliiy  North  American)  species, 
r,  more  or  less  compressed,  and 
ndrical,  coriaceous,  brown  tiilies 
derside  of  stones,  and  generally 
I  the  ]iosterior  end.  3.  Diaiilus. 
■  diatoms,  with  a  narrow  slit  at 
lal  chimneys  for  access  of  water. 


Fig.  24n.  —  Different  forms  of  caddi 


4.  In  L(iijcnops]iche  the  cases  resemble  a  bottle  with  the  bottom  cut  away  and  the 
lower  part  compressed  until  only  a  slit  is  visible,  the  neck  representing  the  mouth-end 
by  which  it  is  held  in  an  upright  position.  Before  transformation  to  a  pupa  the  case 
is  fastened  by  disks  of  silk,  and  the  larva  then  turns  itself  in  the  case  so  as  to  keep  the 
head  of  the  pupa  uppermost.  5.  Cases  of  younger  larv£e  of  Rhyaco2:>syche  are  brown, 
coriaceous,  nearly  cylindrical,  widening  in  the  middle.  From  one  end  proceeds  a 
silken  thread,  sometimes  moi-e  than  twice  the  length  of  the  case,  by  which  it  is  fastened 
to  stones  so  as  to  prevent  its  being  swept  away  by  the  rivulets  in  which  it  lives. 
Before  transfiinnaiion  to  the  pupa  the  thread  is  much  shortened,  so  as  to  sustain  tlie 
case  in  an  ujiri-lit  p.iNitidn. 

The  case  of  IJilir,,jis>/che  merits  attention  from  its  resemblance  to  certain  fresh 
water  shells,  such  as  Valoata,  for  which  it  has  Ihch  mistaken  even  by  conchologists  of 
experience.     The  larva;  of  Jlclicopsuche  'jhihra  may  lie  found  in  lakes  in  the  north- 
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onsteni  States.     Tlic  case  is  like  a  Helix  or  ValoQta  shell,  usually  very  regular  in  form, 

though  the  umbilicus  varies  in  size.     It  is  composed  of  fine  grains  of  sand  so  arranged 

that  the  outer  surface  is  smooth.  It  is  closed  during  the  pupal  stage  by  a  dense,  silken, 
concave,  suborbicular  operculum,  with  concentric  lines,  rounded  on  one 
side,  and  but  slightly  convex  on  the  other,  with  a  slightly  curved  slit 
for  the  passage  of  water  situated  on  the  less  convex  side,  each  side 

Fig.  241.  —Case    ^^  ^'^^   ^''*   being  provided  with  slender  straight  teeth  which  nearly 

"L^o™^'**"''^    touch  each  other,  thus  forming  an  inii)erfect  grate.     The  larva  does  not 

spin  a  cocoon,  but  after  spinning  its  operculum  lies  in  its  case  with  its 

head  just  behind  it.     Though  the  body  of  the  larva  is  curved  it  is  not  spirally  so,  as 

would  be  inferred  from  the  shai)e  of  its  case.     It  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.     The 

adult  or  imago  of  the  species  of  this  genus  is  not  very  dissimilar  to  other  small  caddis 

flies. 

The  larvae  of  the  Phryganeidw  are,  in  general,  cylindrical,  and  bear  a  general 

resemblance  to  caterpillars,  except   that   they  possess  only  six  pairs  of  feet  —  the 

thoracic  ones.     Living  constantly  in  the  water  and  never  leaving  it,  they  breathe  by 

so-called  gills,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  extract  the 

air  from  the  water.     The  gills  are  long,  slender  filaments 

containing  an   air-tube  or  trachea,  which   branches   off 

from  the  main  tube.     The  larva>  ai'e  mostly  carnivorous, 

living   on    Entomostraca,  so  far  as  we  have  observed, 

though  they  may  at  times  eat  decaying  vegetable  matter. 

When  about  to  pupate  they  close  uj)  the  mouth  of  the 

case  with  a  grating,  or,  as  in  the  cases  of  HeUcojysi/chc, 

by  a  dense,  silken  lid  with  a  single  slit,  and  in  some  instances  spin  a  slight,  thin,  silken 

cocoon,  within  which  the  i)upa  state  is  passed.      Our  large  Neuroma  semifasciata 

transforms  to  a  pupa  in  the  spring,  the  larva  passing  the  winter  in  its  case.     Most  of 

the  smaller  caddis  files  ajipenr  in  July. 

A.  S.  Packakd,  Jr. 
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'I'lii'  insects  ooniprisiiig  this  (inlcr  wcrt'  first  reciigiiizcil  as  diffiTciit  from  :ili  the 
(.ihcr  IlcxaiHMla  by  De  Gwr  in  177:!,  who  gave  to  ihu  gi-oup  tlic-  iimiik'  DeniKiplei-a, 
I'loiii  ilicir  somi-iiiembraneous  anterior  wings  or  elytra.  Linne  placed  them  with  the 
Il(  iiii|iirra,  and  Geoffroy  iniited  them  with  the  Coleoptera.  Olivier,  however,  was  the 
first  to  pro])osc  for  them  the  name  Orthopteres  in  1789,  but  the  Latin  form  did  not 
a])pear  until  180G,  when  Latreille  used  the  term  in  Sonnini's  Buffon.  The  name 
Orthoptera  (orthos,  straight;  pteron,  wing)  was  given  to  the  order, from  the  char- 
acter of  the  front  wings,  which  are  straight,  usually  narrow,  pergameneous  or  parch- 
nient-likc,  thickly  veined,  and  overlapping  at  the  tips  when  closed.  The  hind-wings 
are  membraneous,  with  the  veins  quite  straight.     They  fold  up  like  a  fan. 

As  an  order  the  Orthoptera  have  ne\er  been  as  satisfactorily  restricted  as  have 
been  some  of  the  other  groups.  From  time  to  time  it  has  been  made  the  provisional 
resting-])Iace  for  various  small  but  coniprehcusi\ c  families  tiiat  a])i)i'ared  to  belong  to 
none  of  the  other  orders. 

One  of  the  latest  systems  of  classification  is  that  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  .Fr.,  who,  in 
an  article.on  the  arrangement  of  he.xapodous  insects  into  orders  and  sub-orders,  proposes 
for  a  certain  grouj)  the  name  of  Phyloptera,  under  which  he  places  as  of  equal  rank 
the  Dermaptera,  Orth"]-tern,  Pseu'lone-ircptera,  and  Neuroptera  as  sub-ordcr<j  In 
this  artule  he  '-hows  the 

necessity     foi      such      i  *  ^--  ,—    _^ ^..-^^.j.^  ^ \     V» 

change,  and  bist^  jn^ 
views  upon  th(  niovt 
recent  lescaidKs  in  tin 
embryologj  md  (U  \  1 1 
opment  of  nisctt-^ 

The  oidei  Oitlio) 
tera,  as  restuctcd  m  I 
generally  acte])tc(l  b\ 
entomologists  and  as  w  ( 
shall  tieat  of  it  h(  u , 
contains  but  the  follow- 
ing families,  all  of  which 
are  terrestrial,  with,  perhaps,  a  single  exception  among  the  Phasmida' :  the  BIattida>, 
or  cockroaches;  the  Mantidce,  or  i-ear-horses ;  the  Phasmidse,  or  walking-sticks;  the 
GryllidiE,  or  crickets  ;  the  Locustidae,  or  grasshoppers  and  katydids,  and  the  Acridida;, 
or  locusts. 

The  transformations  of  orthopterous  insects  are  incomplete,  i.  c,  the  young  wlien 
first  hatched  differ  but  very  little  from  the  mature  insect  except  in  size  and  in  the 
absence  of  wings  or  rudiments  of  these  appendages.  There  is  no  state  of  quiescence 
as  among  those  insects  which  undergo  complete  metamorj)hosis,  the  nymph  or  pupa 
being  quite  as  active  as  the  imago,  and  differing  from  it  chiefly  in  possessing  the  wings 
and  genitalia  in  a  rudimentary  state.  The  genitalia  are,  however,  sufUciently  developed 
in  some  instances  to  permit  of  coition.  The  number  of  moults  varies  in  different  groups 
as  well  as  in  the  individuals  of  a  sjiecies,  some  undergoing  as  many  as  six,  while  others 
]iass  through  only  three  or  four.     It  is  generally  the  case  that  those  species  in  which 


Fig.  2-13.  —  Mole  c 
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the  wings  are  entirely  wanting  or  in  wliich  they  are  only  in  a  rudimentary  condition 
jjass  through  fewer  moults  than  those  possessing  full  wings.  Among  many  of  those 
forms  that  have  the  wings  rudimentary  it  is  sometimes  quite  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
pupa  from  the  imago.  In  such  cases  a  safe  criterion  will  be  found  in  the  presence  or 
absence  of  articulation  in  these  appendages.  Another  and  unerring  criterion  by  which 
the  pupa  and  imago  of  such  species  may  be  distinguished  will  be  found  in  the  position 
of  the  wings.  The  elytra  of  the  pupa  are  thrown  back  and  twisted  around  so  that  the 
surfaces  and  margins  are  precisely  reversed  when  closed  as  comj)ared  with  the  imago 
or  perfect  state.  That  which  is  to  be  the  inner  surface  in  the  imago  is  the  outer 
surface  in  the  ]nipa;  the  costal  margin  which  is  inferior  in  the  imago  is  the  uppei-  or 
anterior  margin  in  the  pupa ;  the  apical  veins  which  curve  upward  in  the  former  curve 
downward  in  the  latter.  This  peculiar  arrangement,  in  connection  with  the  others 
mentioned,  will  enable  anyone  to  determine  whether  a  short-winged  sjiecimen  is  a  pupa 
or  a  mature  insect. 

The  chief  characters  used  in  the  classification  of  orthopterous  insects  are  the 
genitalia,  the  mouth-parts  and  tlie  antennre ;  though  other  characters  are  largely 
used,  as  position  and  form  of  the  eyes,  form  and  comparative  length  of  wings  and 
legs,  shape  of  the  head,  thorax,  and  general  contour  of  the  whole  insect.     The  cerci 


Figs.  244  and  245.  —  End  of  abdomen  of 

and  ovipositor  have,  however,  become  recognized  within  the  past  few  years  as  the 
most  reliable  characters  by  which  species  and  even  genera  can  be  recognized.  Especi- 
ally is  this  true  among  the  AcrididiB  or  locusts,  where  neither  size,  color,  nor  the 
]ii-esence  or  absence  of  well-developed  wings  signify  specific  differences.  The  sexual 
org.ans  are  most  characteristic  in  the  male  in  some  of  the  families ;  those  of  the  female 
most  so  in  others;  while  in  still  others  these  organs  in  both  sexes  are  of  equal  import- 
ance for  classificatory  purposes. 

The  mouth-parts  of  the  Orthoptera,  although  varying  somewhat  among  the 
different  families,  arc  essentially  the  same.  All  the  representatives  of  the  order  have 
these  parts  admirably  fitted  for  biting  and  gnawing  the  substances  upon  which  they 
feed.  There  are  three  pairs  of  these  appendages.  The  true  jaws  or  mandibles  are 
single-jointed,  broad,  short,  and  solid,  with  a  toothed  cutting  and  grinding  edge.  Be- 
hind the  mandibles  are  the  maxillaa,  which  are  accessory  jaws,  and  serve  to  hold  and 
arrange  the  food  to  be  ground  by  the  true  jaws.  The  floor  of  the  mouth  is  formed  by 
the  labium  Mhieli  in  reality  is  composed  of  a  second  pair  of  maxilla?,  soldered  together 
in  the  middle'.  Both  the  maxilloe  and  the  labium  are  furnished  with  a  pair  of  jointed 
feelers  wliich  also  aid  in  the  process  of  feeding.  In  front  of  all  these  hangs  the  labrum 
or  lip,  a  loose  flap  that  covers  the  jaws  like  a  curtain  when  they  are  closed. 
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The  hcM.l  in  tliis  „nl<T.  uilli  Inil  n  siiiulr  .-x.-cplio,,.  Is  |M.r|icn.lirul:ir ;  ll  is  ,,uite 
lai-oc  ;iii<l  full  between  ami  almve  the  <'yes,  ami  is  oenefally  partly  siiiiUen  into  ihc 
protlioi-ax.  The  anteium'  ate  uvneially  4iiite  long  and  thivail-like,  and  aiv  cinnposcd 
of  an  indefinite  number  of  joints.  Thei-i'  aiv,  liowcver,  some  exceptions  to  tliis  rule. 
The  legs  are  well  developed  in  all,  and  by  their  form  the  order  has  been  se])arated  into 
five  sections;  viz.:  Ambulatoria  or  walkers,  Cursoria  or  runners,  Raptatoria  or 
graspers,  Saltatoria  or  jumjiers,  and  Fossoria  or  burrowers.  In  each  of  these  sections 
the  legs  are  modified  to  the  uses  indicated  by  the  names,  and  furnish  a  character  by 
which  any  individual  can  be  assigned  to  its  proper  place  at  a  glance.  The  legs  also 
vary  very  much  in  tlieir  comparative  length  and  robustness,  and  thereby  greatly  aid 
in  the  definition  of  \\\v  smaller  divisions.  The  species  <.r  Ortlioptera  are  spread  over 
the  entire  surface  of  \\\v  earth,  but  are  mo>t  immei-ous  in  the  countries  lying  within 
and  adjoining  the  tropics.  Here  the  herblvofous  species  arc  found  during  both  day 
and  night  amongst  the  trees  and  other  vegetation ;  while  the  carnivorous  species  find 
abundant  lurking-p.laces  in  which  they  await  the  coming  of  their  prey.  The  Orthop- 
tera  comprise  some  of  the  largest  of  the  class  of  insects,  and  in  the  tropics  assume 
remarkable  forms.  The  Saltatorial  Orthoptera  are  among  insects  what  the  Pas§eres 
are  among  birds.  They  are  the  chief  insect  choristers,  and  during  late  siniuiier  and 
autumn  cause  wood  and  meadow  to  ring  with  their  merry  and  chirjnng  stiidiilatioiis. 

The  Orthoptera  are  among  the  first  forms  of  insect  life  that  appeared  upcm  our 
globe.  In  upper  Devonian  times  a  few  low  and  synthetic  forms  lived  amid  the  vegeta- 
tion characteristic  of  that  period.  In  tlie  carboniferous  era,  when  large  tracts  upon 
the  earth's  surface  were  clothed  with  dense  jungles  of  tropical  vegetation,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  this  order  became  common.  In  the  tertiary  period  when  insect  life  had 
become  exceedingly  abundant,  the  remains  of  Orthoptera  are  found  in  the  greatest 
numbers.  In  Europe,  where  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  study  of  fossil 
insects,  the  number  of  Orthoptera  found  is  comparatively  large.  In  this  country, 
however,  where  beds  of  fossil  insects  are  equally  common,  comparatively  few  species 
have  yet  been  described.  The  fossil  insects  found  in  the  tertiary  beds  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  indicate  a  tropical  relationship  to  a  remarkable  degree ;  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  faunal  elements  of  troincal  America  of  to-day  entered  into  the 
insect  life  of  the  central  United  States  in  tertiary  times.  Of  these  ancient  Orthoptera 
various  species  of  cockroaches  and  earwigs  figtire  most  conspicuously,  and  rejiresent  by 
far  the  greatest  number  of  species.  3Ir.  S.  H.  Scudder,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
his  studies  of  fossil  insects  in  North  America,  describes  a  cricket  very  similar  to  our 
common  striped  field  cricket  {Nemobhis  vittatiis)  under  the  name  Nemobius  terti- 
ctrius,  from  the  Green  River  shales.  He  also  refers  to  several  species  belonging  to 
the  Locustidaa  that  were  taken  from  the  tertiary  shale  at  different  localities  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region.  Some  of  the  leading  localities  for  fossil  insects  in  this 
country  are  as  follows:  Morris,  111.;  the  coal  measures  of  Xew  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia;  Florisant  and  White  River  in  Colorado;  Green  River  in  Wyoming;  Hodge's 
Pass  and  Bear  Lake  in  Idaho,  and  the  Tertiary  Ijeds  of  the  Nicola  and  Similkameen 
rivers  in  British  Columbia.  Those  of  Euio]ie  arc  distributed  pretty  evenly  over  the 
continent,  though  the  most  perfect  remains  have  thus  far  been  found  in  Prussia. 

Some  of  the  species  comprised  in  the  family  of  the  Cockroaches  (Hlattid.h)  are 
among  the  commonest  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  disgusting  of  the  insect  tribe. 
They  are  unpleasant  to  look  upon,  and  offensive  to  oiu'  sense  of  smell  on  account  of 
their  fetid  odor,  while  they  excite  our  antipathy  because  of  the  waste  and  destruction 
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they  cause.  The  Bhittidas  have  received  all  sorts  of  i)oj)ular  names,  but  they  are  best 
known  as  "  black-beetles  "  and  cockroaches.  Their  colors,  as  a  rule,  are  various  shades 
of  dull  brown  and  black,  which  agree  well  with  their  nocturnal  habits  and  the  dark 
haunts  they  frequent.  The  body  of  most  species  is  comjiaratively  large,  broad,  and 
fiat,  and  is  covered  by  a  very  flexible,  leathery  integument.  In  some  genera  the  head 
is  almost,  while  in  others  it  is  entirely,  concealed  beneath  the  prothorax.  The  antennce 
are  very  long  and  thread-like ;  the  feet  and  limbs  are  strong  and  spined,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  running  as  well  as  for  crawling  into  narrow  cracks  and  crevices  —  a  habit 
belonging  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  all  the  species  of  the  family.  During  the  day- 
time we  see  very  little  of  these  insects,  and  become  surprised  by  their  sudden  appear- 
ance at  nightfall.  This,  however,  is  owing  to  their  nocturnal  habits  and  their  ti-ait  of 
hiding  themselves  away,  in  which  they  are  ninterially  aided  bj'  their  compressible 
skins  and  the  flatness  of  their  bodies,  which  allow  them  to  squeeze  into  very  nar- 
row places. 

The  species  of  Blattidse,  on  account  of  their  mode  of  life,  are  the  most  widely 
distributed  of  all  Orthoptera,  and  are  exceedingly  common  in  some  localities.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  seajiort  towns,  and  on  board  of  ocean  steamers,  where,  favored 
by  the  warmth  from  the  engines  and  the  prevailing  dampness,  they  thrive  and  multiply 
amazingly.  It  is  therefore  an  absolute  necessity  that  all  goods  to  be  transported  from 
one  country  to  another  be  well  packed  in  order  to  be  secure  against  injury  from  these 
insects.  They  have  become  gener.ally  distributed  over  the  entire  face  of  the  globe 
wherever  navigation  has  extended,  and  have,  in  fact,  very  generally  followed  man. 
We  may  rejoice  that  these  cosmopolitan  species  are  so  few  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
great  amount  of  injury  caused  by  each.  Besides  these  wide-spread  and  generally-known 
species,  there  are  numci'ous  other  representatives  of  the  family  that  we  find  in  the 
woods  under  bark  of  trees,  in  old  and  rotten  logs,  and  under  stones  and  all  sorts  of 
debris.  This  family  is  most  numerous  within  the  trojjics,  where  many  of  the  species 
are  of  great  .size,  but  do  not  differ  greatly  in  habit  from  those  living  in  our  woods. 
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-  Egg  cases  of  a  cockroach,  Periplnmta  orkntalis ;  natural  size  abov 


Tlie  }irincipal  characters  used  in  the  classification  of  the  Blattida>  arc  the  form  of 
the  prothorax,  the  limbs,  the  terminal  ]ilate  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  cerci.  The  rela- 
tive position  of  the  head  also  aids  materially,  while  the  presence  or  abbreviation  of 
the  wings  is  likewise  significant.  The  eggs  of  cockroaches  are  all  laid  at  once,  and 
encased  in  a  purse-like  pod,  the  form  of  which  varies  among  the  different  genera. 
The  operation  of  egg-laying  with  these  insects,  it  is  claimed,  requires  many  days.  The 
ootheca,  as  these  egg-cases  are  called,  contains  a  double  row  of  eggs  that  are  placed 
upon  either  side  of  a  slit  or  opening  which  extends  the  entire  length  of  the  pod.  The 
color  of  this  ootheca  when  first  j)rotruded  from  the  body  is  almost  white,  but  with 
time  it  generally  assumes  the  color  of  the  species  to  which  it  belongs.     The  female 
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cockroach  carries  the  egg-case  about  with  lior  until  tlio  young  are  ready  to  emerge, 
when  it  is  drop])e(;l.  Some  writiTs  chiiiii  th;it  thi>  niotlu-r  assists  tlic  young  to  escape. 
Thi'st'  i'i:L;-|io(is  are  com])ose(l  of  the  same  clastic  material  that  forms  the  outside  cover- 
iiii^  (if  the  iiisi't'ts  themselves,  and  wlien  the  young  escape  tiiey  close  again,  leaving  the 
eiiqity  shells  lying  about  on  the  ground.  When  first  born  the  young  cockroaches  are 
])erfectly  white,  and  are  brooded  over  by  their  mother  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  brood- 
ing of  the  earwig  already  alluded  to.  The  accompanying  figure  represents  the  ootheca 
oi  jPeripla/iefa  orieiifah'g,  natural  size,  and  magnified.  The  number  of  moults  suffered 
during  growth  varies  from  four  to  six  ;  and  immediately  after  each  moult  the  insect  is 
quite  white,  to  which  fact  the  numerous  reports  of  albino  cockroaches  must  for  the 
most  part  be  .attributed. 

The  Blattidre  as  a  rule  arc  omnivorous,  and  consume  everything  which  can  possibly 
be  eaten  that  comes  in  their  way.  Nothing  comes  amiss  to  them,  and  they  inflict 
great  losses  upon  merchants  as  well  as  upon  householders.  Imagine  the  disgust  of  a 
cook  on  board  a  vessel  when,  upon  opening  a  box  that  should  contain  victuals,  he  finds 
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in  their  stead  a  living  mass  of  these  creatures!     On  long  voyages  such  is  very  apt  to 
be  the  case. 

The  smallest  of  these  cosmopolitan  species  is  the  Gei-man  Cockroach,  Ectohiu 
germanica,  which  is  here  figured  in  conjunction  with  Ectohia  lapponica,  a  small 
species  from  La])land.  This  little  roach  is  of  a  rather  light  color,  and  has  two  longi- 
tudinal dark  stripes  upon  its  prothorax.  It  is  chiefly  found  in  houses,  and  especially 
about  the  kitchen,  where  it  lurks  in  some  dark  corner  till  the  coming  of  night  when  it 
sallies  forth  seeking  what  it  may  devour.  This  species  is  very  common  in  houses  in 
and  about  all  the  large  cities  of  New  England,  where  it  is  called  the  "  Croton  bug." 
Although  an  almost  universal  feeder  it  prefers  wheat-bread  to  all  other  articles  of  diet. 
It  is  therefore  a  very  common  and  troublesome  pest  about  bake-shops,  where  it  lurks 
about  the  ovens  and  the  dough-trough,  and,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  care  on  the 
part  of  the  bilker,  sometimes  becomes  incorporated  with  the  dough  and  baked  in  the 
loaf.  It  also  causes  serious  damage  to  libraries,  having  a  sjiecial  fondness  for  cloth- 
bound  books,  the  covers  of  which  it  gnaws  and  renders  unsightly.  Leather-bound 
books  it  does  not  touch.  The  use  of  good  pyrethrum  2)0wder  on  the  book-shelves  is 
the  best  remedy  for  this  difficulty. 
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A  sccoiul  and  imicli  larger  species  is  the  Oriental  Cockroach  or  "black  beetle," 
Pcriplaneta  orientalis,  which  sometimes  ajipears  about  meal  bags,  after  dark,  in  badly 
infested  houses.  This  insect  is  very  dark  brown,  or  almost  black, 
and  has  the  wings  shorter  than  the  body  in  the  male,  and  only 
rudimental  in  tlie  female.  It  frequents  chimney-corners  and  sinks, 
and  only  comes  forth  after  uightfalL  The  species  is  said  to  moult 
six  times  before  maturing. 

The  remedies  recommended  for  the  preceding  species  are  applic- 
able to  this  one ;  for  while  the  pyretlirum  does  not  invariably  kill, 
it  renders  them  stupid  and  helpless,  so  that  they  may  be  swept  up 
■and  destroyed.  Powdered  bora.v  well  sprinkled  about  their  haunts 
will  drive  them  away,  and  is  said  to  kill  them  if  mixed  with  pow- 
dered white  sugar.  A  simple  and  effective  roach  trap,  commonly 
used  in  England,  is  a  dish  or  soup  plate  half  filled  with  stale  beer. 
This  is  set  upon  the  floor  with  tiiin  sticks  of  kindling  wood  placed 
round  it  like  scaling  ladders,  ui)  which  the  roaches  climb  into  the 

FIG.  24S.  —  Periplaneta  .  *=  ' 

orinitaiis,  "  black    allurmg  beverage. 

Tlie  two  roaches  just  mentioned  seldom  swarm  simultaneously 
in  the  same  house,  and  this  fact  is  generally  believed  to  be  due  to  their  feeding  on  one 
another.  Indeed,  the  omnivorous  habits  of  the  Periplaneta  orientalis  are  some  com- 
pensation for  its  annoyances.  It  is  not  only  a  great  scavenger,  kee]5ing  pantry  and 
kitchen  coi-ners  clean  and  wholesome,  but  it  has  the  very  commendable  habit  of  feed- 
ing on  that  far  more  obnoxious  household  pest,  the  l)ed-bug,  so  that  the  encouragement 
of  the  "  black  beetles  "  may  sometimes  be  desirable. 

Our  American  Cockroach,  Periplaneta  amcricana,  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 
oriental  species,  is  lighter  brown,  and  has  the  wings  well  developed  in  both  sexes.  It 
also  frequents  houses  as  do  those  already  described,  but  prefers  to  linger  about  water- 
pipes  and  sewers,  and  is  the  species  most  frequently  seen  among  the  cargoes  of  vessels. 
It  is  also  very  numerous  in  greenhouses  where  it  breeds  in  great  numbers,  and  does 
considerable  injury  to  the  various  plants  upon  wliich  it  feeds.  We  liave  observed  that 
it  is  unusually  fond  of  the  foliage  of  the  cinchona  plant. 

Platamodes  jKnnsi/lvanicus  is  a  common  species  in  the  woods,  where  it  is  found 
under  stones  and  old  logs.  It  also  frequently  enters  liouses  after  dark  in  midsummer. 
In  California  a  species  of  cockroach  (apparently  an  undescribed  species  of  the  genus 
Ileterorjamia)  is  sometimes  found  in  wliich  the  female  is  wingless,  and  burrows  in  the 
sand,  while  the  male  is  furnished  with  long  wings  and  flies  about  after  nightfall,  when 
it  is  sometimes  attracted  by  lights  and  enters  houses.  Similar  species  are  found  in 
southern  Europe  and  nortiiern  Africa.  Among  the  large  species  inhabiting  tropical 
countries  there  are  many  wingless  forms  which  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  some  of 
the  crustaceans,  and  which  also  frequent  similar  localities. 

There  are  numerous  other  forms  of  Blattida?  that  we  might  mention  as  being 
of  interest,  but  as  they  are  all  local  in  their  distribution,  and  are  chiefly  confined 
to  countries  lying  within  the  tropics,  we  will  pass  them  over.  Mr.  Scudder  has 
described  several  species  of  these  insects  from  the  coal-measures  of  North  America, 
and  one  from  the  tertiary  beds  of  Colorado,  while  there  are  quite  a  number  of  species 
described  from  the  coal-measures  of  Europe.  It  is  diflicult  to  give  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  number  of  species  belonging  to  this  family  on  account  of  the  extremely 
local  distribution  of  many  of  the  forms,  and  also  on  account  of  the  Blattidse  having 
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been  sorely  noo-lcfteil  l)y  enloi.iolo-ists.     Tlic  latest  synopsis,  i„il)lishe<l  l>y  the  IJritish 
inuseuin,  eiiunierates  about  nine  hiuulred  speeies. 

The  Mantid.e  is  tlieonly  family  of  the  Orthoptera  in  which  all  the  members  are  car- 
nivorous. It  is  also  separated  from  all  the  other  faiuiliis  liy  the  pecidiar  structure  of 
the  front  pair  of  legs,  which  are  constructed  for  <-ras])ing.  'J'he  8i)ecies,  as  a  rule, 
are  large,  and,  like  the  Phasmida',  often  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  various 
leaves  and  twigs  upon  which  they  ^^it  while  waiting  for  their  prey.  The  Mantidae 
have  become  popularly  known  under  a  variety  of  nanu 
horses,  Praying-insects  and  Soothsayers,  all  of  wiiicii 
peculiar  positions  assumed  by  them  at  different  times,  especially  when  waiting  for 
their  prey. 

The  movements  of  the  Mantida;  are  sluggish;  their  colors  arc  \arialilc;  they 
have  long  and  linear  bodies ;  and  in  some  species  the  wings  are  broad  and  leaf-like. 
The  liead  is  triangular  in  form,  perpendicular,  and  furnished  with 
sharp  but  small  jaws.  The  eyes  ai'-e  very  large  and  prominent,  and 
between  them  are  situated  the  rather  short  and  bristle-like  antenme 
and  three  ocelli.  The  front  legs,  which  are  the  chief  characteristic 
of  the  family,  are  large,  strong,  and  furnished  with  numerous  shar|> 
si)ines ;  they  are  mostly  carried  in  a  folded  position,  and  but  little 
used  in  walking,  their  true  use  being  that  of  seizing  and  holding  the 
insects  upon  which  they  feed.  The  males  are  more  slender  and  more 
acti\-e  than  the  females,  their  narrower  and  longer  wings  permitting 
more  ready  flight.  In  watching  and  seizing  their  prey  their  motions 
are  wary  and  stealthy  until  the  final  stroke  of  capture,  and  there  are 
few  more  amusing  sights  than  that  of  one  of  these  creatures  silently 
swaying  from  side  to  side,  or  stealthily  moving  one  limb  after  another, 
the  head  with  its  prominent  eyes  turning  and  watching  every  motion 
of  the  coveted  animal  meanwhile.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  clusters  upon 
twigs  and  encased  in  a  flattened  ovate  case  or  ootheca.  This  ootheca 
is  composed  of  hardened  silk,  in  which  characteristic  it  differs  from 
that  of  the  female  cockroach.  This  peculiar  habit  of  encasing  the 
eggs  within  a  single  receptacle  would  seem  to  indicate  a  common 
origin  and  the  close  relationship  of  the  two  families. 

The  young  mantis  is  long  and  linear,  and  has  the  habit  of  curving 
up  the  end  of  the  body  and  throwing  back  the  head  and  neck.  It 
comes  into  the  world  encased  in  .a' thin  and  delicate  pellicle  (amnion) 
which  is  soon  cast  off  and  eaten.  The  young  mantes  at  once  dis- 
play their  voracity  by  attacking  one  another.  They  are  the  counter- 
part of  the  fully  matured  insect  in  respect  to  their  mode  of  life,  and  wl 
one  species  is  also  true  of  all  the  others. 

The  Mantidie  are  nocturnal  to  a  certain  degree,  especially  in  their  movements  and 
flights,  which  are  mostly  performed  after  sunset.  The  female,  although  ]>ossessing 
pretty  well  developed  wings,  does  not  fly.  The  wings  are  used,  however,  in  casing 
herself  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  elevation,  also  when  in  battle  with  one  of  her  own 
kind,  or  when  pouncing  upon  her  prey,  at  which  time  she  hoists  them  very  much  as 
does  a  swan  when  h-ritated.  These  insects  in  some  localities  have  gained  the-  i)opular 
reputation  of  being  very  meek  and  reverential,  and  on  this  account  have  recei\ed  the 
name  of  Praying  Mantes. 


Fig.  a49.  —  Egg  cap- 
sules of  Phasmo- 
mantis  Carolina, 
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They  are  bloocltliirsty  ereiituves,  and  are  forever  quarrelling  and  at  enmity  among 
themselves,  as  well  as  with  all  other  insects.  Many  a  fiei-ce  battle  is  fought  by  the 
males  in  which  neither  eye  nor  limb  is  spared,  and  in  which  the  winner  ends  by  making 
a  repast  off  the  body  of  the  vanquished.  They  are  so  void  of  feeling  that  the  male  (the 
female  being  the  strongest  and  most  voracious)  risks  his  life  in  courting,  and  usually 
succeeds  only  by  slyly  and  suddenly  surprising  his  mate,  who,  after  accepting  his 
embrace,  often  coolly  seizes  and  devours  hiin.  So  tenaciously  do  these  insects  fight 
that  they  will  continue  without  cessation  or  inconvenience  for  some  minutes  after  the 
loss  of  their  heads.  We  have  seen  a  female,  decapitated  and  with  her  body  partly 
eaten,  slip  away  from  another  that  \\as  devouring  her,  and  for  over  an  hour  after- 
wards light  as  tenaciously  and  with  as  much  nonchalance  as  though  nothing  had 
happened. 

The  most  common  representative  of  the  family  in  the  United  States  is  Phasmo- 
mantis  Carolina.    The  eggs  of  this  species  are  laid  in  a  packet  about  an  inch  in  length, 


Fig.  250.  — /'ftnsmomaii 


and  attached  to  twigs  and  leaf-stalks.  The  species  is  quite  common  through  various 
portions  of  the  South  and  Southwest.  Its  food  consists  mainly  of  flies,  though  it  is  a  most 
voracious  cainiibal  and  will  devour  its  own  kind  as  well  as  any  other  insect  that  comes 
within  its  grasj).  It  has  been  known  to  attack  butterflies,  grasshoppers,  and  caterpil- 
lars of  various  kinds,  and  in  one  instance  a  single  female  devoured  eleven  Colorado 
potato-beitles  (luring  one  night,  leaving  only  the  wing  cases  and  parts  of  the  legs.  It 
disdains  all  ik'ad  food,  and  never  makes  chase  for  the  living,  but  warily,  patiently,  and 
motionless  it  watches  till  its  victim  is  within  reach  of  its  fore-arms,  and  then  clutches 
it  with  a  sudden  and  rapid  motion.  The  newly-hatched  larva  is  light  yellowish-brown, 
but  after  the  second  moult,  many  of  them  become  green.  This  last  color  is  retained  by 
most  of  the  females,  while  the  males,  at  maturity,  are  more  often  gray. 

We  know  with  what  fear  the  hawk  is  regarded  by  the  great  majority  of  small  birds, 
but  that  at  the  same  time  the  common  bee-martin  defies,  and  even  tantalizes  and  drives 
it  off.  In  like  manner  the  mantis,  which  must  be  the  dread  of  most  flies,  is  defied  by 
certain  parasitic  species  belonging  to  the  genera  Tachina  and  Sarcophaf/a,  and  we 
have  found  i*3  less  than  nine  maggots  in  the  body  of  a  female  mantis,  which  must  have 
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eggs  (jf  the  luaiilis  are  at  times  iiilVstiMl  and  ileslroyud  l.y  the  siiigulai--looking  liyiiicii- 
optcrous  i)arasite,  Frio7neriispachi/merns,  with  lar£;e  and  serrate  hind  femora.  A  second 
species  found  m  the  United  States,  is  Mtntit  mnsourieiisis,  a  slendei  s])ecK's  in  which 
the  \Mii_s  lu  -in  iikI  is  Ion,'., I  loi^u  thin  tin  l).)d\  It  is  f.niiid  in  tlu  Missouri 
vm11(\,  wluiL  It  h\.s   uiK  II     _iisM^    iiid  h>\\  \(_'(t  itioii       This  insKt    Ikiis    i  shght 


resemblance  to  Junj/iisd  puupemta,  a  slender  species  found  in  the  maritime  Alps  ol 
Europe,  and  having  somewhat  similar  habits.  This  latter  insect,  however,  is  very 
handsomely  colored.  Its  body  is  decorated  with  a  mixture  of  most  delicate  gray, 
green,  white,  and  violet  tints,  and  the  wings  of  the  adult  are  of  a  clear  sea-green 
color,  the  borders  and  nervures  being  lilac. 

The  EmpusfM  have  a  long  leaf-like  projection  on  their  heads,  short  antennie,  a  very 
thin  tliorax,  and  their  legs  are  ornamented  with  curious  leaf-like  expansions.  There  is 
also  a  third  and  undescribed  species  of  mantis  found  on  the  sandy  plains  along  the 
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eastern  slojies  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  is  a  still  smaller  insect  than  the  preced- 
ing, is  wingless  and  rather  stout-bodied.  It  lives  entirely  on  the  ground,  which  it 
resembles  very  closely  in  color,  and  is  vei-y  active,  running  with  as  great  rapidity  as  do 
the  various  species  of  tiger-beetles  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  similar  localities. 

The  commonest  species  in  Europe  is  the  Mantis  religiosa.  In  Buenos  Ayres 
Mantis  argentina  is  said  to  seize  and  eat  small  birds. 

The  PnASMiD^E,  popularly  known  as  spectres,  walking-leaves  and  walking-sticks,  are 
the  most  bizarre  of  the  Orthoptera.  They  are  sluggish  in  their  movements,  and  are 
found  upon  the  twigs  and  leaves  of  plants,  to  which  they  bear  a  striking  resemblance. 
In  fact,  the  species  of  this  family  are  all  imitative  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  fur- 
nish the  strongest  examples  of  that  mimicry  which  is  so  frequent  among  insects,  and 
which  brings  them  into  harmony  with  their  surroundings  and  enhances  their  protec- 
tion.    The  body  in   most  of  the  Phasiniihi'  is  remarkably  long  and  slender,  and  the 

wings  are  either  aborted,  very 
small,  or  strikingly  leaf-like. 
The  head  is  long  and  horizontal, 
«  hde  in  most  of  the  species  the 
antennte  are  rather  short.  The 
legs  are  of  the  ordinary  type, 
being  made  neither  for  jumping 
noi  seizing,  and,  as  a  rule,  quite 
long  and  stick-like.  When  the 
insect  is  at  rest  the  front  pair  are 
sti  etched  out  in  front  so  as  to 
increase  the  resemblance  to  a 
twig.  The  characters  by  which 
the  insects  of  this  family  are 
classiKed  are  similar  to  those  used  in  other  families  in  the  Orthoptera.  The  antennae, 
however,  acquire  more  or  less  importance  in  different  genera.  Although  there  are  a 
few  representatives  of  this  family  in  the  United  States,  they  find  their  most  congenial 
home  in  the  tropics,  where  some  of  the  s])ecies  attain  to  over  a  foot  in  length,  ex- 
clusive of  the  legs. 

The  walking-sticks  are  strictly  herbivorous,  and  in  color  closely  imitate  the  plants 
upon  which  they  feed.  Their  eggs  arc  oval  or  elliptical,  and  have  a  lid  on  the  front 
end  which  is  pushed  open  by  the  young  larva  when  it  is  ready  to  escape.  They  are 
dropped  singly  on  the  ground.  The  larvaj  differ  but  little  from  the  imago  except  in 
size  and  in  their  greenish  color.  Their  mode  of  life  varies  somewhat  from  that  of  their 
parents.  During  the  first  few  weeks  they  generally  live  upon  grass  and  low  bushes, 
where  they  readily  drop  to  the  ground  when  disturbed,  thereby  escaping  notice.  The 
transformations  of  but  few  of  the  Phasmidne  have  been  studied.  We  caimot,  there- 
fore, be  positive  as  to  the  number  of  moults  suffered  by  the  representatives  of  the 
various  genera.  The  history  of  Diapheromei-a  femorata  has  been  carefully  studied 
by  Riley.  The  eggs  are  oval,  slightly  comjiressed  at  the  sides,  jiolished  black  in 
color,  with  a  ventral  whitish  stripe,  and  look  something  like  small  leguminous  seeds. 
They  are  tough  and  are  simply  dropped  upon  the  ground  from  whatever  height  the 
female  happens  to  be,  so  that  during  the  latter  part  of  autumn  where  tlie  insects  are 
common  they  produce  upon  the  dry  leaves  a  constant  pattering  not  unlike  that  of  rain. 
The  number  of  eggs  laid  by  a  single  female  is  near  a  hundred.     They  remain  upon  the 
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i^niiiiiil  nil  tlii-oii.iili 
Some  of  tliciii,  liow 
and  even  into  tlu' 
Iiatcli,  lies  within  the  egg  with  the  1 
curled  round  so  that  the  end  of  the 
abdomen,  which  is  thickened  and 
contracted,  reaches  near  the  mouth 
The  long  anteniKc  jiroject  in  front  ot 
the  head  and  follow  the  curve  of  the 
body,  while  the  long  legs  arc  folded 
up  in  the  central  space.  When 
liatcheil,  the  young  of  this  speeii- 
measures  4.5  mm.,  and  with  tlieii 
feelers  and  legs  outstretched,  nearly 
double  that  length.  The  insect 
changes  very  little  in  appearance 
from  birth  to  maturity  except  so  fat 
as  color  is  concerned.  Growth  i'^ 
rapid,  averaging,  under  favorable  cii 
cumstances,  about  six  weeks  from 
birth  to  maturity.  With  age  the 
green  color  gives  way  to  varioii-- 
shades  of  gray  and  brown,  though 
exceptional  individuals  remain 
green.  In  other  words,  these  in- 
sects put  on  their  autumn  tints  ju.st 
as  does  most  of  the  deciduous  vege 
tation.  In  this  way  we  find  great 
corresjiondence  with  its  surround 
ings.  While  the  vegetation  is  green 
the  Diapheromera  is  green ;  when 
the  foliage  turns  in  autumn  it  changes 
color  accordingly.  The  species  has 
become  very  numerous  in  jiarts  of 
the  Middle  States,  where  it  dots 
great  injury  to  various  trees,  esjie- 
cially  to  the  oaks.  The  eggs  of 
this  species  often  lie  on  the  ground 
through   two  winters  before   hatch- 


The  si)ecies  of  the  genus  Phyl-       f 
Hum,  found  only  in  the  East  Indies, 

bears  a  most  remarkable  resemblance  to  various  leaves.  The  wings  are  often  very 
large  and  broad,  and,  as  if  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  analogy,  the  legs  have  broad, 
leaf-like  exiiansions.  One  species  has  its  front  wings  so  veined  and  colored  as  to 
resemble  a  dried  and  withered  leaf,  while  Phijllium  siccifolium,  which  we  figure,  is 
green.  Prisopus  flabeUicornis,  a  Brazilian  species,  according  to  A.  Murray,  spends 
the  whole  of  the  day  under  watei',  adhering  to  stones  in  cool  mountain  streams  till 
vol..  II.  — 12 


■  Diapheromera  femorata,  walking  stick;  a  0,  eggs. 
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toward  dusk,  when  it  flius  about.  This  is  the  only  true  aquatic  orthoptevous  insect 
known. 

In  contemplating  these  sinsrular  creatures  and  their  wonderful  resomhlanccs  to  the 
vegetation  ujion  which  they  occur,  one  cannot  helj)  noticing  still  further  resemblances. 
They  are  born  with  the  bursting  of  the  buds  in  the  spring ;  tliey  drop  their  eggs  as  the 
trees  drop  their  seeds,  and  they  commence  to  fall  and  ]5erish  with  the  leaves,  the  later 
ones  persisting,  like  the  last  leaves,  till  frost  cuts  them  off.  We  have  not  more  than  a 
half  dozen  representatives  of  the  Phasraidre  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

We  now  come  to  that  extensive  division  of  the  Orthoptera  known  as  the  Saltatorial 
Orthoptera.  This  division  contains  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  species,  each  of 
which  possesses  rather  exceptional  powers  of  jumping  or  leaping,  and  hence  has  the 


i'^'^^  P^^r^i^%\: 


Fig  25i,—Pliyll 


hind  femora  greatly  developed  for  this  purpose.  While  this  character  is  common  to 
all  the  Saltatoria  the  division  is  readily  separable  into  three  very  distinct  families. 
These  families  are  the  Gryllidas,  or  crickets,  the  Locustidoe,  or  grasshoppers  and  katy- 
dids, and  the  Acrididaj,  or  locusts.  While  the  families  comprising  the  crickets  and 
katydids  differ  from  each  other  in  many  respects,  they  are  nevertheless  very  closely 
connected  in  some  of  their  wingless  genera.  They  possess  common  characters,  and 
have  similar  habits ;  many  of  the  species  in  both  families  being  wingless,  and  having 
somewhat  similar  shapes.  The  antennse  are  long  and  threadlike  in  both.  The  Acri- 
didoB,  on  the  contrary,  are  widely  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Orthoptera  in  most 
of  their  characters,  and  are  the  most  highly  organized  representatives  of  the  order. 

We  will  mention  these  families  one  by  one,  and  characterize  each,  in  its  turn,  by 
describing  a  few  of  the  commoner  species  as  well  as  those  that  are  odd,  and  deviate 
somewhat  from  the  typical  form. 
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TlioGKYi.i.ii..!.:,  <ir('ri<-i«'ts,  miv  cluiractrri/.c.l  l,y  liavini,'  a  soniowliat  cylin.lncal 
body,  and  a  large,  vortical  lu'aJ,  witii  elliptical  eyes;  the  antennas  arc  long  and  thread- 
like, and  arise  between  and  in  front  of  tlie  eyes ;  tlie  wings,  wlien  present,  are  of  mod- 
erate size  and  net-veined,  and  lie  flat  on  the  back  ;  the  anterior  pair  ai-e  ovate,  and 
have  the  costal  edge  bent  abrnptly  down  at  the  sides  of  the  body,  while  the  hind  pair 
are  triangular,  net-veined,  and  folded  like  a  fan.  The  genital  armature  is  largely  devel- 
oped, forming  long  and  slender  exarticulate  stylets,  which  are  often  nearly  as  long  as 
the  bod)'.  The  ovipositor  is  of  variable  length,  cylindrical,  more  or  less  curved 
upwards,  with  the  end  slightly  enlarged  and  wedge-shaped.  The  prothorax  is  generally 
small,  and  shield-like;  the  legs  are  rather  short,  but  well  suited  to  the  habits  of  these 
insects.  The  legs  are  also  often  armed  with  long,  sharp  spines,  especially  among  the 
grc mud-dwelling  species,  and  in  their  various  modification.s  form  an  excellent  character 
fur  classification.  The  characters  most  used  in  classification  are  primarily  the  form, 
but  also  the  antenna^,  ovipositor,  posterior  tibia;,  and  the  labial  palpi. 

The  colors  of  the  field  crickets,  as  a  rule,  are  various  shades  of  dull  black,  or 
brownish-gray,  agreeing  well  with  their  nocturnal  and  ground-dwelling  habits.  They 
are  hermit-like,  and  very  retiring,  especially  during  the  daytime,  almost  always  living 
singly,  in  little  burrows,  which  they  dig  for  themselves,  and  from  which  they  seldom 
stray  far.  They  are  timid,  and  generally  peaceful  among  themselves,  as  well  as  towards 
other  insects  with  which  they  come  in  contact. 

In  treating  of  the  foregoing  families  of  the  Ortlioptera  we  mentioned  a  great  variety 
of  features  belonging  to  each  and  all,  some  of  which  were  interesting  as  well  as  unique ; 
but  in  none  did  we  find  the  power  of  song.  The  saltatorial  Orthoptera,  or  at  least  all 
such  of  them  as  possess  Avings,  are  capable  of  producing  sounds  by  stridulation,  which, 
among  the  Gryllidaj  and  Locustidse  are  not  unpleasant  to  the  ear,  and  may  be  likened 
to  the  songs  of  birds.  It  is  from  this  feature  that  they  have  become  more  popularly 
known  than  are  most  of  the  other  Orthoptera. 

While  the  preceding  families  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  tropics,  and  to  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  temperate  countries,  the  Gryllida;  are  more  equally  distributed  over  the 
earth's  surface  where  the  climate  is  sufficiently  warm  to  permit 
of  their  maturing.  They  are  herbivorous,  but  not  strictly  so, 
since  they  are  known  to  devour  dead  animal  matter,  and  to 
prey  upon  other  soft  insects. 

The  lowest  type  of  this  family,  as  it  is  at  present  limited,  is 
composed  of  what  may  be  called  the  Fossorial  Orthoptera. 
These  are  among  the  "  rarities "  of  insect  life,  on  account  of 
their  secluded  habits.  They  are  odd  looking  creatures,  and 
bear  a  striking  re.seuiblance  to  the  mole,  with  its  greatly  devel- 
ojied  front  legs  modified  for  burrowing.  These  Mole-ci-ickets, 
as  they  are  called,  are  of  rather  large  size,  and  have  their  mem- 
bers admirably  adapted  to  biirrowing.  They  live  underground, 
and  very  seldom  lea\-e  their  burrows  to  come  to  the  surface, 
and  then  always  after  dai-k.     Their  bodies  are  almost  cylindrical,  ^^^^,^  moie-cric 

<|nitc  Innu',  and  densely  covered  with  very  short,  fine  hairs;  their 

k'vi  arc  sliurt  and  thick  ;  their  front,  or  burrowing  legs,  are  short,  and  greatly  enlarged, 
and,  as  it  were,  fingered,  so  as  to  greatly  resemble  in  ajipearance  those  of  the  common 
mole.  They  do  not  jump,  like  the  rest  of  the  Gryllida?,  nor  is  there  any  necessity  for 
this  accom])lishnient  in  the  subterranean  life  lliey  lead.     They  are  the  true  moles  of  the 
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insect  world,  and  make  tortuous  galleries,  destroying  everything  that  comes  in  their 
way,  cutting  through  roots  and  eating  the  fine  underground  twigs,  as  well  as  the  worms 
and  grubs,  which  they  meet  with  during  their  hurrowings.  Some  authors  have  claimed 
that  these  crickets  are  truly  carnivorous,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  They  do  eat  such 
worms  and  insects  as  come  in  tlieir  way,  but  their  nourishment  consists  principally  of 
vegetable  food.  Their  excavations  consist  of  vertical  shafts,  of  various  depths,  and 
of  horizontal  galleries,  which  lead  from  them  in  different  directions.  These  are  to 
be  found  in  the  soft,  moist  earth  on  the  margins  of  streams  and  about  ponds,  where 
they  can  be  readily  detected  by  the  small  upraised  ridges,  like  those  made  by  the 
mole. 

The  female  GryllotaJpa  lays  her  eggs,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred,  in  the  remotest  part  of  the  gallery.  They  are  laid  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
and  are  contained  in  tough  sacs. 

The  males  sing  during  the  warm,  still  nights  of  sjiring  and  early  summer.  Tlie 
song  is  a  low,  continued,  rather  pleasant  trill,  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  common  toad, 
but  more  shrill.  It  is  produced  by  rubbing  together  the  anterior  wings,  which  are 
furnished  with  heavy  veins,  roughened  on  their  contiguous  surfaces,  and  so  arranged 
as  to  magnify  the  sounds. 

The  species  are  all  of  a  dirty,  brownish-gray  color,  and  resemble  one  another  very 
closely.  They  are  quite  generally  distributed  over  the  inhabited  world,  though  they 
become  more  numerous  towards  and  within  the  tropics.  Gryllotalpa  bovealis  is  found 
throughout  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States  and  portions  of  British  America, 
while  further  south  it  is  replaced  by  Gnjllotalpa  loncjipennis.  In  Eurojie  Gri/llotalpia 
vulgaris  is  the  most  widely  disseminated  species.  It  is  figured  in  the  accompanying 
plate,  where  a  female  is  illustrated  in  the  act  of  coming  out  of  the  shaft,  in  the  bottom 
of  which  are  eggs.  A  male  is  shown  in  the  act  of  flying,  and  the  young  are  seen 
crawling  about  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  One  species  of  mole-cricket  is  very  numerous 
in  the  West  Indies,  where  it  does  great  injury  to  sugar-cane.  There  are  about  two 
dozen  species  described,  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 

A  second  genus  of  this  family  is  that  known  as  Tr'nhirti/hix,  tlie  members  of  which 
are  all  small  and  insignificant  in  appearance,  the  largest  1m  inu  Imt  about  one-third  of 
an  inch  in  length.  They  bear  a  slight  resemblance  to  tlu'  Ur^/llotalpce,  and  are  found 
in  similar  localities,  where  they  sometimes  burrow  in  the  soft,  moist  earth,  or  sit  on 
the  low  herbage.  They  are  very  active,  and  possess  the  power  of  jumjiing  in  the 
highest  degree.  They  derive  their  name  from  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  anterior 
tibife  and  taisi,  which  in  the  male  have  the  appearance  of  being  three-parted,  or  fin- 
gered. The  different  species  are  variously  colored  with  black  and  white,  the  black 
portions  being  very  highly  polished.  Tridactylus  epicalis  is  found  in  the  south,  while 
Tridacti/lus  varief/atus  is  the  most  common  species  in  Eurojie.  There  are  but  about 
a  dozen  described  species  of  these  small  crickets.  They  are  supposed  to  be  entirely 
herbivorous,  and  they  lay  their  eggs  in  the  ground,  near  streams  and  ponds.  These 
crickets  are  found  in  all  stages  the  year  round,  but  their  principal  period  of  mu.tipli- 
cation  is  in  the  spring. 

We  now  come  to  that  large  tribe  of  this  family  which  contains  the  common  house 
cricket,  and  the  field  species  of  this  country  and  of  Europe.  They  are  among  the  best 
known  of  all  insects,  and  from  their  habit  of  hiding  about  the  liearthstone  have  been 
made  the  theme  of  many  a  pleasant  ditty.  Each  one  digs  for  itself  a  hole,  which  it 
seldom  leaves  except  at  night.     During  the  day  they  often  sit  with  their  heads  out  of 


Gryllutalpa  ciili/arix,  mole  crickets 
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tlio  luilrs  aiid  inci-rily  chiqi  tlicir  little  lovv-soiiits,  but  ;il  the  first  t'Miiit  <listurl)aiicf  the 
soiiiis  cease  mid  the  crickets  disajipear. 

The  House  Cricket,  Gryllus  domesttcii.%  which  is  of  a  yellowish-gray  color  more  or 
less  marked  with  browu  tints,  is  smaller  than  tlie  common  field  species,  and  hides  itself 
in  holes  ami  cracks  in  did  walls  and  chinmeys.  It  is  sensitive  to  cold,  and  delights  in 
warm  places.  In  tnw  ns  it  prefers  bakeries  and  the  neighborhood  of  ovens,  and  in  the 
country  tlie  most  humble  kitchen  is  favored  with  its  merry  chirp.  It  is  common 
throughout  Euroj)e,  and  has  become  quite  common  also  in  some  of  the  eastern  cities 
of  the  ITnited  States,  where  it  has  been  introduced  from  the  Orient.  Blending  with 
the  ever-welcome  croaking  of  the  frog — that  surest  harbinger  of  spring — the  fii-st 
insect  note  we  hear  is  the  shrill  chirrup  of  an  occasional  field-cricket ;  for  a  few  of  these 
little  black  burrowers  in  the  ground  manage  to  live  through  the  winter  in  the  winged 
state.  Our  two  largest  species  of  field-crickets  are  Gri/Uus  luctuosus  and  Gryllus 
abbreviatus.  The  former  has  very  long  elytra  or  fore-wings  that  project  beyond  the 
end  of  the  abdomen,  while  in  the  latter  they  are  somewhat  abbreviated.  In  New 
England,  as  well  as  the  middle  northern  States,  Gryllus  neylectus  is  the  most  common 
species,  from  which  Gryllus  nigra  differs  in  having  a  much  shorter  ovipositor.  In 
addition  to  these  species  there  is  a  much  smaller  one,  Nemobiics  vittatus,  that  is  exceed- 
ingly common  in  our  fields  and  pastures  during  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  fall. 
All  of  these  crickets  are  herbivorous,  and  are  especially  fond  of  congregating  under 
piles  of  straw  and  other  decaying  vegetation  where  heat  is  generated.  They  also  fre- 
quent granaries  and  barns,  where  they  find  plenty  to  sustain  life,  and  get  protection 
from  their  dread  enemies,  the  birds. 

The  eggs  of  these  crickets  are  laid  loose  in  the  soil  to  the  number  of  from  two 
hundred  to  four  hundred  for  each  female,  and  chiefly  during  the  autumn.  'J'lierc  are 
a  great  many  allied  genera  of  GryllidiB  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  all  of  them 
having  similar  habits  to  those  which  we  have  described. 

In  this  family  we  tin<l  tli(>  smallest  and  most  delicate  of  the  Orthoptera.  There  is 
a  genus  of  crickets  ( .1//////"  ''<//////«)  the  members  of  which  live  in  the  nests  of  various 
species  of  ants.  Tlusr  iliniinutive  species  are  very  active,  and  at  first  glance  resemble 
very  closely  the  quite  young  larvae  of  certain  roaches  that  are  also  frequently  met  with 
in  similar  localities.  This  resemblance  is  so  close  that  the  commonest  European  species, 
3IyrmecopMla  acervorum,  was  first  described  as  Blatta  acervorum.  This  species  is  most 
frequently  met  with  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  where  it  lives  with  such  species 
of  ants  as  make  their  nests  under  stones.  It  is  of  a  somewhat  globular  fonn,  without 
wings,  and  has  the  posterior  femora  enormously  developed.  It  is  of  a  pale,  dingy-brown 
color,  opaque,  and  measures  3  to  3.5  mm.  in  length.  A  second  and  smaller  species, 
Myrmecophila  ochracea,  is  found  in  south  Germany  and  Switzerland.  In  the  United 
States,  Myrmecophila  percjandii  is  frequently  met  with  in  ants'  nests  in  the  vicinity  of 
Washington,  while  a  single  specimen  has  been  taken  in  Washington  Territory. 

Before  leaving  the  crickets  which  dwell  in  the  ground  we  must  mention  several 
representatives  of  a  group  which  is  essentially  tro])ical,  and  in  which  the  front  of  the 
head  is  jjroduced  into  a  leaf-like  projection.  One  of  these,  Platyblemmus  lusitamms, 
is  found  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  it  lives  under  stones  and  fallen  leaves.  Stepho- 
blemmus  humbertiellus  is  found  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  It  has  the  front  of  the  head 
produced  into  a  sort  of  crown. 

In  addition  to  those  crickets  which  dwell  on  the  ground  llicre  are  many  which  are 
arboreal.     They  are  known  as  tree-crickets,  and  jirexail  most  in  the  tropics,  though 
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several  occur  in  Europe  and  in  tlie  United  States.  The  tree-crickets  are  brightly  colored, 
and  resemble  at  first  glance  some  of  the  smaller  Locustidaj  which  live  among  trees. 
They  all  lay  their  eggs  above  ground,  either  upon  the  plants  on  which  they  most  fre- 
quently occur,  or  upon  some  other  plant  in  close  proximity.  The  mode  of  egg-laying 
differs  greatly  in  the  various  genera,  and  sometimes  among  the  species  of  a  single  genus. 
The  Snowy  Tree-Cricket  ( (Eca7ithus  niveus)  is  of  a  delicate  greenish,  semi-trans- 
parent white,  though  some  specimens  have  a  blackish  shade.  This  cricket,  altliough 
known  to  devour  plant-lice,  and  likewise  tlie  eggs  of  some  moths, 
is  injurious  to  vegetation,  gnawing  the  stems  of  grapes  so  as  to 
cause  tlieni  to  fall,  and  puncturing,  for  purposes  of  oviposition,  the 
twigs  of  various  plants.  Among  plants  chosen  are  the  vine,  rasp- 
berry, blackberry,  peach,  white  willow,  and  soft  maple.  In  deposit- 
ing she  makes  a  straiglit,  longitudinal,  contiguous  row  of  punctures, 
each  puncture  about  the  size  of  that  which  would  be  made  by  an 
ordinary  pin.  From  eacli  of  these  lioles  a  yellowish  elongate  egg 
TiG.2m.—  <Ecanthm   mns   slantinfflv  across  the  pith,  as   shown   in   the   aceomiianj'ing 

Jiii'eus,  tree-cricket.     .,,  .  ™,  .  ^,  ^         j       i  ,.    • 

illustration.  The  twigs  or  canes  thus  punctured  almost  invari- 
ably die  above  the  punctured  part.  The  chirp  of  this  species  is  intermittent,  re- 
sembling a  shrill  "  te-reat,  te-reat,  te-reat,"  with  a  slight  pause  between  each. 

The  Broad-winged  Tree-Cricket  {(Ecant/ms  lati^iennis)  is 
much  like  the  preceding,  but  larger,  and  the  female  lays  her  eggs 
chiefly  in  gra)>e-canes,  drilling  a  single  hole  at  intervals  of  about 
one-third  of  an  inch.  The  jaws  are  first  used  to  slightly  tear 
the  outer  b;nk.  With  the  antennsB  stretched  straight  forward, 
and  the  abdomen  bent  up  so  as  to  bring  the  ovipositor  at  right 
angles  with  the  cane,  she  then  commences  drilling,  working  the 
abdomen  convulsively  up  and  down  about  twice  each  second. 
The  eggs  are  laid  lengthwise  in  the  pith,  but  always  in  two  sets, 
one  each  side  of  the  hole.  The  number  varies  according  to  the 
size  of  the  cane,  and  the  distance  between  the  holes  is  also 
variable.  The  hole  is  usually  filled  up  with  a  white  mucous  secre- 
tion, thougli  there  is  very  little  of  it  about  the  eggs.  This  secre- 
tion also  doubtless  serves  to  facilitate  the  drilling.  The  same 
female  will  lay  over  two  hundred  eggs,  and  will  sometimes 
puncture  the  same  cane  at  intervals  of  one-third  inch  for  one 
and  a  half  feet  or  more. 

The  shrill  cry  of  latrpennis  is  continuous  and  recalls  the 
trilling  of  a  high-pitched  dog-whistle  in  the  distance.  The  key 
vaiies,  however,  and  is  sometimes  much  less  high  and  more 
musical  than  at  others.  The  commingled  shrills  of  this  species 
recall  also  the  distant  croaking  of  frogs  in  spring.  The  broad 
wings  are  thoroughly  elevated  during  the  act,  or  even  bent  for- 
ward, and  the  vibration  is  so  rapid  that  there  appears  to  be  no 
motion. 

Orocharis  saUator,  which  is  found  throughout  the  warmer  parts  of  the  middle  and 
eastern  United  States,  is  of  a  pale  yellowish-brown  color.  The  female  differs  from  the 
male  in  possessing  a  long  ovipositor  and  in  having  the  wings  more  rounded  and  less 
ribbed  and  veined.     She  lays  her  eggs  in  the  corky,  rough  bark  of  the  trunk  and  older 
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lir.-iiiclu's  of  the  .VnuTiran  elm,  tlic  (-u's  ItIiio-  llinist  in  siiiulv  or  in  siiKill  batches, 
oitluT  Iniigitudinallv  with  or  sli-litly  oblicjucly  from  liit-  axis  of  the  trunk  or  lir.inch. 
The  female  is  very  intent  in  the  act,  working  Iier  abdomen  deliberately  from  si<le  to 
side  dnring  the  i)erforation.  The  ovipositor  is  held  more  obliquely  in  this  genus  than 
in  QSvanthus. 

The  stridulation  of  this  cricket  is  a  rather  soft  and  musical  piping  of  not  quite  half 
a  second's  duration,  with  from  four  to  si.v  trills,  but  so  rapid  that  they  are  lo.st  in  the 
distance.  The  key  is  very  high,  but  varies 
in  different  individuals  and  according  to 
moisture  and  temperature.  It  most  rv- 
sembles  the  vibraliiiu-  touch  of  the  liui^cr 
on  the  rim  of  an  oidinar)-  tumlilcr  when 
three-fourths  tilled  with  water,  repeated  at 
intervals  of  from  two  to  four  per  second,  and 
may  be  very  well  likened  to  the  piping  of  a 
young  chick  and  of  some  tree  frogs.  As 
the  species  is  A'ery  common  in  the  South- 
west, its  chirp  is  everywhere  heard,  and  is 
so  distinctive  that  Avhen  once  studied  it  is 
never  lost  amid  the  louder  racket  of  the  katy- 
dids and  other  night  choristers.  It  is  also 
frequently  heard  during  the  daytime  when  the  weather  is  damp  and  cloudy.  Ilapithits 
agitator  is  a  more  robust  and  darker  brown  species  than  the  preceding,  and  approaches 
more  closely  the  ground-dwt  lliuu  s|ii(ies  in  form  and  general  appearance  than  do  any 
of  the  other  true  tree-inhabit iii^-  crickets  of  this  country.  It  is  very  active  at  night, 
when  it  can  be  seen  running  and  jumping  about  on  the  trunks  of  various  trees  in  the 
bark  of  which  the  female  lays  her  eggs.  During  the  daytime  these  crickets  hide 
among  the  dense  foliage  of  vines  or  the  ranli  vegetation  on  the  ground  at  the  base  of 
the  trees.  Another  very  interesting  genus  of  Gryllidie  is  that  known  as  P/n/Uoscirtus, 
all  the  members  of  which  are  small  and  delicate  and  brightly  colored.  Phylloscirtiis 
pulchellus  is  common  about  Washington  and  southward,  and  is  found  most  frequently 
in  low,  wet  woods.     It  also  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  bark  of  various  trees. 

The  L0CUSTID.E  is  a  very  extensive  family,  and  contains  a  few  of  the  most  interest- 
ing species  of  saltatorial  Orthoptera.  The  family  includes  those  species  usually  found 
on  the  grass,  bushes,  and  trees,  and  which  have  very  long  thread-like  antennae,  generally 
longer  than  the  body  of  the  insect ;  the  tarsi  or  feet  are  as  a  i-ule  four-jointed ;  the 
female  is  furnished  wdth  an  exserted  ovipositor  which  is  usually  more  or  less  curved 
and  sword-shaped ;  and  the  elytra  of  the  male  have  at  their  base  a  development  and 
arrangement  of  the  veins  wherewith  stridulation  is  effected.  To  this  family  belong 
the  true  grasshoppers,  the  katydids,  and  similar  insects. 

There  are  two  types  of  Locustida?,  viz.,  those  which  possess  wings  and  those  in 
which  these  appendages  are  wanting.  In  the  winged  forms  the  head  is  jierjjendicidar, 
large,  with  the  vertex  more  or  less  produced  into  a  cone-like  projection  which  in  a  few 
of  the  genera  is  very  long  and  gives  to  their  members  a  striking  appearance.  The 
eyes  are  globular  and  prominent ;  the  antenna;,  which  are  situated  as  in  the  preceding 
family  are  very  long  and  thread-like  —  in  some  instances  measuring  fully  twice  the 
length  of  the  insect.  The  elytra  are  long  and  slender,  much  veined,  and  in  the  male 
are  provided  with  a  transparent  drum-like  apparatus  which  is  used  in  the  production 
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of  the  chnrnctt'ristic  song  of  these  insects.  The  hind-wings  are  also  long  and  much 
veined,  and  are  folded  up  lengthwise  and  tucked  away  under  the  elytra,  beyond  the 
tij)s  of  which  they  project  a  trifle  in  some  of  the  species.  The  base  of  the  front  tibiae 
or  shanks  is  somewhat  dilated,  with  an  oval  cavity  each  side  closed  by  a  membraneous 
covering.  The  genitalia  are  greatly  developed ;  in  the  female  into  a  long,  sword- 
shaped  ovipositor,  and  in  the  male  into  strong,  pincer-like  clas])ers.  Tlie  body  is  short, 
compressed,  and  somewhat  arched.  The  prothorax  is  free  and  covered  by  a  saddle- 
shaped  shield,  which  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  family.  The  members  of  this  divi- 
sion are  chiefly  of  green  and  brown  colors,  which  agree  well  with  their  environment. 

The  wingless  Locustidje  have  the  head  as  in  the  winged  genera,  save  the  cone-like 
jirojection  of  the  vertex.  It  is  also  more  deeply  set  in  the  jirothorax,  which  latter  is 
not  so  distinctly  free  from  the  abdomen  as  in  the  winged  forms.  The  legs  are  shorter 
and  stouter,  and  are  furnished  with  longer  spines,  thereby  showing  a  relationship  to 
the  members  of  the  i)receding  family,  which  they  closely  resemble  in  many  of  their 
characters.  These  wingless  genera  live  chiefly  on  the  ground  and  in  crevices  among 
rocks.  Their  habits  are  somewhat  similar  to  tliose  of  many  of  the  Gryllida; ;  and  their 
colors  are  also  modest  and  inconspicuous,  various  shades  of  gray  or  brown  predominat- 
ing. As  we  shall  see,  the  eggs  of  many  of  the  American  Locustid;e  are  laid  above 
ground,  while  most  of  the  European  species  ovii)osit  in  the  ground. 

As  their  name  imi)lies,  the  stone  crickets,  whicli  are  wingless  and  soft-bodied,  live 
under  stones  and  in  crevices  among  rocks.  Tliere  are  a  number  of  s])ecies  found  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  they  may 
recognized  by  their  arched  bodies  and  mottled 
colors.  Ceuthophilus  macidatiis  is  found  in  the 
Xew  England  States,  and  is  distinguished  from 
:ill  other  species  by  the  males  having  the  posterior 
lil»i;e  waved  at  their  base.  C.  Iqiidicohis  inhabits 
the  country  from  Pennsylvania  southward,  where 
it  takes  the  ]i]:iee  of  the  ])receding  species.  C. 
uhleri,  a  Maryland  species,  is  of  a  reddish-brown  ground-color  with  lighter  mottlings. 
C.  diverf/ens  lives  under  logs  and  stones  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  while  C.  sti/f/ius  is  from 
Kentucky,  where  it  inhabits  caves.  There  ai-e  still  a  numbei-  of  other  species  of  these 
crickets  found  in  various  localities  throughout  North  America.  There  are  also  a  few 
met  Avith  in  Euro])e  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  they  possess  similar  habits. 
The  true  cave  crickets,  of 
which  there  are  three  known 
species,  belong  to  the  genus 
Iladeuii^cus.  These  locust- 
nrians  have  very  long  limbs 
and  antenna?,  and  are  color- 
less and  blind.  //  cavern- 
arum  inhabits  the  caves  of 
North  Amei-ica,  while  H. 
palpatus   lives   in    those    of 

Europe.      The   third  species,  fig.  ^00.-i/u,/e««c»sc««™a™«.,  cave  cricket. 

If.  edwardsii,  is  from  New 

Zealand,  where  it  was  captured  by  Mr.  Henry  Edwards  in  a  cave  close  to  the  sea- 
shore and  near  a  very  large  coal  dej)osit.     These  insects  are  by  no  means  uncommon 
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in  caves  wliciv  t'ouiiil,  rind,  :in  a  riilf,  jnvfrr  tlu'  vicinity  of  streams  of  water  wliicli 
percolate  through  the  rocks.  Tiiey  are  very  <lifficult  to  <-a|iturc,  since  they  disappear 
in  the  crevices  of  tlie  rocks  on  the  ap])roach  of  lights. 

Throughout  the  Kocky  Mountain  region  and  tlie  great  interior  liasin  of  the  West 
are  fotind  st'\  era!  species  of  Large,  fierce-h)oking  insects  tiiat  live  under  stones  and  in 
the  loose  soil,  from  uhieh  they  are  frequently  turned  uj)  liy  the  ]il(iugii  in  spring.  They 
are  popularly  known  as  sand-crickets,  and  are  suj)posed  to  lie  nujre  or  less  carnivorous, 
varying  their  vegetable  diet  with  insects  which  they  capture  during  their  nocturnal 
randilings.  They  belong  to  the  genus  iStoioji/K'/iiiatiis,  the  membei's  of  which  are  all 
large  and  clumsy,  and,  as  a  rule,  of  a  dirty  yellowish-brown  color,  more  or  less  marked 
with  lilaek.  iStenophelmatiis  fasciatus  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  Idaho  and 
Utah,  where  it  lives  under  stones  and  in  the  sand  during  the  daytime,  and  creeps 
about  at  night.  S.  octdatus  is  found  in  Colorado.  Like  the  mole-crickets,  which  they 
apjiroach  in  habit,  they  are  unable  to  jumji,  and  are  therefore  excejitional  among  the 
Saltatoria. 

In  the  same  locality  with  the  i.reeeding,  .an.l  tinouuhout  .ill  ot  tint  jioition  of 
North  America,  south  of  the  Saskatchew.an  .and  u  (  st  ot  tlu  "Mississippi  ii\iis,  are 
found  various  species  of  wingless 
Loeustidas  which  are  known  as  west-  \\ 
ern  crickets.  Anabrus  simpler,  a  large, 
dark-colored  species  which  we  figure, 
is  the  nomadic  cricket  of  the  far  West, 
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armies    and    done   miicli   nnurv  to  the  .     ,  ,  ,        ^^ 

gram    crops  and  garden  truck  ot    the 

earlier  settlers.  It  is  confined  in  its  distribution  chiefly  to  the  elevated  sage  wastes 
and  mountain  slopes,  from  which  localities  it  makes  occasional  visits  to  the  fertile 
valleys  below,  marching  in  solid  phalanx  like  an  advancing  army,  and  devouring 
everythhig  green  in  its  i)ath. 

Although  herbivorous  by  nature,  when  iiressed  by  hunger  these  stone-crickets  will 
not  refuse  animal  food.  This  carnivorous  habit  is  known  to  the  farmers,  and  is  taken 
advantage  of  in  some  portions  of  the  cricket  area.  Ditches  are  dug  across  the  line  of 
the  marching  army,  ami  when  the  crickets  arrive  at  and  attempt  to  cross  one  of  them, 
they  tumble  in  and  cannot  escape.  Once  in  the  ditch,  they  are  deprived  of  food,  and, 
becoming  desperate,  begin  to  attack  and  devour  one  another.  It  is  claimed  that  in 
this  manner  great  numbers  perish. 

The  female,  l>y  means  of  a  strong  ovii)ositor,  lays  her  eggs  in  the  ground.  The 
abdominal  appciMli^cs  of  the  males  are  crooked  and  toothed,  and  form  a  strong  clasp- 
ing device  rest ml.liir^  a  pair  of  pincers.  The  males  are  furnished  with  a  musical 
apparatus  which  is  situated  on  the  dorsum  immediately  behind  the  large  saddle-shaped 
shield  which  covens  the  prothorax.  The  song  is  a  sharp  grating,  something  similar  to 
that  produced  by  drawing  the  point  of  a  sharpened  quill  over  the  rough  surface  of  a 
coarse  file  or  sandstone.  This  s])ecies  is  confined  to  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  while  Anabrus  purpurascens,  which  is  of  about  the  same  size,  is  met  with 
on  their  eastern  slope,  and  extends  as  far  cast  as  the  Mississi))])i  river,  and  far  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south.  It  differs  from  the  foregoing  species  in  its  much  more  slender 
form  and  lighter  color.  There  are  several  other  species  distributed  over  the  central 
portion  of  the  continent,  as  a  rule  confined  to  the  more  elevated  plateaux. 
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Campkmotus  sctidderi  is  found  in  the  Atlantic  States,  from  Delaware  southward 
wliere  it  dwells  among  trees,  esi^ecially  the  various  species  of  oak.  It  is  a  very  inter- 
esting species,  and  possesses  characters  belonging  both  to  the  stone  crickets  and  the 
true  green  grasshoppers.  Its  fonn  is  similar  to  that  of  the  former,  while  the  head  is 
large,  oval,  and  much  broader  than  the  prothorax  and  not  deeply  sunken  into  it.  The 
eyes  are  ovate  and  situated  on  the  sides  a  little  back  of  the  basal  joint  of  the  antennie, 
which  they  exceed  a  trifle  in  length.  The  antennae  are  remarkably  long,  being  at  least 
five  times  the  length  of  the  body  exclusive  of  the  ovipositor,  which  is  ensiform,  curved 
upwards,  compressed  and  acute,  reminding  one  of  the  ovipositors  of  some  of  the  grass- 
hoppers. The  legs  are  very  short  and  moderately  stout,  and  furnished  with  spines  and 
cushion-like  tarsi  well  adapted  to  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put.  The  species  is  of 
an  oflireous-yellow  color  above,  pale  beneath,  with  black  eyes  and  a  dark  spot  on  the 
dorsum  ])osttriorly.  It  is  active  and  shy,  and  during  the  day  conceals  itself  by  draw- 
iiiLi;  together  the  edges  of  leaves  or  by  using  the  deserted  nests  of  some  caterpillar. 
While  thus  hidden,  its  long  antennas  are  wrapped  several  times  around  its  body.  There 
is  an  allied  species  whicii  is  known  to  inhabit  the  island  of  St.  Thomas.  Both  species 
are  apterous  and  without  musical  ai>paratus. 

Tlie  true  grasshoppers  and  katydids,  with  which  every  one  is  familiar,  are  all  essen- 
tially herbivorous,  and  live  among  the  dense  foliage  of  trees  as  well  as  of  all  sorts  of 
shrul)s  and  other  low  vegetation,  where  they  remain  quiet  during 
the  warmer  part  of  the  day.  These  are  the  meriy  choristers  that 
make  our  woods  and  valleys  ring  with  their  pleasant  songs  during 
tlic  evenings  of  late  summer  and  early  fall.  They  are  chiefly  noc- 
turnal in  their  habits,  but  not  entirely  so,  for  each  afternoon  during 
their  courting-time,  and  long  before  the  sun  has  disappeared  in  the 
west,  a  few  of  them  may  be  seen  flying  about  from  place  to  place, 
while  others  are  occasionally  heard  in  their  retreats  as  though  tuning 
their  instruments  pi-cparatory  to  the  grand  evening  concert. 

These  interesting  and  well-known  locustarians  ai-e  to  be  met 
with  in  all  countries  that  lie  within  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones  ; 
and  while  the  species  are  of  moderate  size  and  plainly  colored  in 
temperate  climes,  they  are  of  great  variety  both  as  to  size  and  form, 
and  color,  in  the  warmer  countries. 

XIphldtum  fasciatum,  a  small  meadow  grasshojiper,  common 
throughout  the  New  England  States,  has  the  ovipositor  straight  and 
sword-shaped.  A'  brevipewiis,  as  the  name  indicates,  has  the  wings 
abbreviated;  it  also  differs  from  the  preceding  species,  which  it 
otherwise  resembles,  in  having  the  ovipositor  reddish-brown  through- 
out, while  in  X.  fasciatitm  it  is  green  at  its  base.  A'  ensifer,  which 
is  met  with  in  the  South  and  West,  has  the  ovipositor  very  long  and 
straight,  and  of  a  brownish  color  which  deepens  toward  the  apex.  All  our  species  live 
among  the  low  vegetation  of  meadows  and  open  grassy  fields,  where  they  deposit  their 
long,  cylindrical  whitish  eggs,  which  are  either  thrust  into  soft  pithy  stems  or  inserted 
between  the  leaf-sheaths  and  stems  of  various  grasses.  They  are  generally  laid  in  a 
series  of  from  six  to  a  dozen  or  more  one  against  the  other.  In  Europe  thei-e  ai-e  a  few 
species  of  this  genus,  while  others  are  known  to  inhabit  portions  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  female  of  the  smooth,  glassy-green  meadow  grasshopper,  Orchelimnm  (jlaher- 
rimum,  which  is  common  throughout  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
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oviposits  in  the  stems  of  various  [liiliy  phiiits,  ami  csin'ciallv  in  the  tassel  stem  of 
Indian  eoin.  O.  ruhjan'  possesses  similar  habits  and  is  found  throughout  the  eastern 
and  niidtUe  States.  O.  concinnum  is  from  Massachusetts,  and  has  the  wings  a  trifle 
longer  than  tlie  elytra,  while  O.  lonf/lpcinils,  a  Texan  speeies,  has  the  elytra  and  wings 
very  long.     It  also  has  two  narrow  lirowii  hands  along  the  top  of  the  jiroiKiluin. 

TluM-e  are  scverMJ  genci-a  and   inaiiy  s])eeies  of  these  green  grassho]ipcrs  iu  which 
the  vertex  of  the  head  is  produced   into  a  cone-like  projection.     The  spei'ies  arc  all 
moderately  large,  and  have  the  elytra  long  and  leaf-like.     Their  legs  are  also  long  and 
slender,  and   the    antenine   filiform;  the 
ovipositor  is  long,   flat,   and  swonl-like. 
These  insects   live   in  the  grass  and  in 
trees,    having,    in    fact,  much    the   same 
habits   as    the    katydiils,  to  which    they 
bear  a  striking  resenililaiicc      ('Diioci'pli- 
alus  ensiffer  is   the    coniinonest   .species 
throughout  the  eastern  portion  of  North 
America.     It  is  generally  of  a  ]iea-green 
color,  though  an  occasional  individual  is 
found  which  is  of  a  brownish  straw  color. 

The  female  lays  her  eggs  between  the  root-leaves  and  stems  of  various  plants.  Cono- 
cep/ialns  robustiis  is  a  much  stouter  species  than  the  preceding,  and  has  the  elytra, 
which  are  either  green  or  light  brown,  irregularly  dotted  with  minute  black  spots.  It 
has  been  taken  on  the  sea  beach  at  Cape  Cod.     C  obtusus  is  a  Georgian  species,  and 

C.  uncimttus,  which  has  robust  legs,  is  cited  as  coming  from  Alabama.  (J.  mandibidari? 
is  found  throughout  southern  Europe,  where  it  frequents  wet  meadows. 

Copiophora  nmcronata,  in  which  the  cone-like  jirojection  is  very  long,  has  been 
taken  in  the  greenhouse  connected  with  the  department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington, 

D.  C,  where  it  must  ha\e  been  reared  from  eggs  that  were  brought  with  jilants  from 
some  tropical  country.  It  is  a  short,  thick-set  insect 
with  much  shorter  and  stronger  limbs  than  possessed 
by  any  of  the  species  belonging  to  the  genus  Conoceph- 
a/tis.  The  wings  are  also  proportionately  broader 
and  shorter  than  in  the  members  of  that  genus. 
There  are  eight  other  described  species  of  Copio- 
phora, all  of  which  inhabit  various  parts  of  equatorial 
America  and  adjacent  islands. 

The  true  katydids,  of  which  there  are  at  least  a 
dozen  species  found  in  the  United  States,  are  at  once 
recognized  by   their  large  size,  broad   and    leaf-like 
wings,  and  bright  green  colors.      They  are  strictly 
arl)oreal  in  their  habits,  and  spend  the  greater  portion 
of  their  lives  among  the  rich,  green  foliage  which 
they  so  closely  imitate  in  color.     Ci/rtop/n/llus  con- 
cavus,   the   true   Katydid   from   which   the   popular 
''"*'         name  is  derived,  is  met  with  throughout    the    cen- 
tral and  eastern  States.     This  and  an  allied  species, 
luth,  are  our  only  representatives  in   which  the   length   of 
wings  is  exceeded  by  the  length  of  the  wing-covers.     These  are  very  broad  and 
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convex,  entirely  closing  the  body,  and,  with  tlieir  strong  midrib,  closely  resemble  a 
leaf. 

In  a  iirevious  article  we  have  described  this  sj)ecies  in  tlie  following  language  :  "  The 
ovipositor  of  the  female  is  almost  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  cimeter-shaped,  sharp- 
pointed,  and  with  slight  serrations  on  the  lower  edge  toward  the  tip.  Both  sexes  have 
two  thorn-like  projections,  on  the  breast,  between  the  front  legs,  and  the  membran- 
aceous spots  on  the  dilated  base  of  the  front  tibiie  are  convex  rather  than  concave,  and 
look  like  little  pockets  from  above.  The  eggs  are  thrust  by  means  of  the  sharp  ovi- 
positor, into  crevices  and  soft  substances,  and  probably,  in  a  state  of  nature,  into  the 
crevices  of  loose  bark,  or  into  tlie  soft  stems  of  wqody  plants.  In  the  breeding  cage  I 
have  had  pieces  of  cork  filled  with  them,  and  they  have  often  been  crowded  between 
the  crevices  and  sutures  of  my  cages,  especially  where  the  cap  rests  on  the  cage  proper. 
These  eggs  are  0.25-0.30  inch  long,  very  flat,  over  thrice  as  long  as  wide,  pointed  at 
each  end,  with  the  edges  bevelled  off  or  emarginate.  They  are  of  a  dark  slate  color, 
and  the  lower  or  first  inserted  end  is  protected  by  dark,  adhesive  substance,  which 
hardens  and  sometimes  extends  the  whole  length  of  one  of  the  borders.  Several  eggs 
are  usually  jiressed  close  to  each  other."  The  southern  species,  Ci/rtophyllus  2}erspi- 
cillatits  differs  from  its  northern  ally  in  its  shorter,  but  equally  broad  elytra,  in  the 
slightly  broader  musical  apparatus  of  the  male,  and  in  the  stouter  legs. 

Amblycori/pha  rotundifolia  is  a  small  species  with  oblong  elytra,  whicli  is  very  com- 
mon throughout  the  Northern  States  and  Canada.     The  ovipositor  is  quite  broad, 

much  curved  and  roughly  serrated  both 
above  and  below.  A.  ohloiKjifolia  is  a 
large  species  found  in  the  same  locality 
with  the  above.  It  has  the  ovipositor 
less  serrated  and  less  curved.  Ambly- 
corypha  caiulata,  which  is  a  still  larger  in- 
sect, and  in  which  the  ovipositor  is  very 
long,  is  from  the  Southern  States.  A. 
uhlerii  is  our  smallest  species,  and  is 
common  around  Washington.  Their  eggs  are  slate-colored,  and  shaped  like  those 
presently  to  V)e  described.  We  have  liad  them  loosely  laid  in  our  vivaria,  but  the 
structure  of  the  ovipositor  indicates  that  they  are,  in  nature,  secreted  like  those  of 
Cyrtophyllus.  These  katydids  are  closely  allied  to  the  members  of  the  following 
genus,  which  they  resemble  in  many  respects. 

Tlie  Angular-winged  Katydid,  Microcentrum  retinervis,  is  our  commonest  North 
American  species,  and  as  can  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  illustration,  has  large  and 
anijile  ^\ings,  comparatively  short  but  stout  hind  femora,  and  a  short  and  much  curved 
ovipositor.  As  its  habits  have  been  more  carefully  studied  than  those  of  any  of  our 
other  katydids,  we  quote  from  the  sixth  report  on  the  Insects  of  Missouri,  where  the 
life  history  of  the  species  has  been  fully  set  forth. 

"  The  females  commence  to  oviposit  early  in  September,  and  continue  to  lay  at 
intervals  until  the  first  severe  frost.  The  eggs,"  which  are  oblong  and  Hat,  "are 
occasionally  dejiosited  during  the  day,  but  the  operation  usually  takes  place  at  night. 
Selecting  a  twig  of  about  the  size  of  a  common  goose-quill,  this  jjrovident  mother  pre- 
pares it  for  the  reception  of  her  eggs  by  biting  and  roughening  the  bark  with  her 
jaws  for  a  distance  of  two  or  three  inches.  This  bite  is  not  gradi^al,  like  that  made 
when  feeding,  but  is  sudden  and  vigorous,  the  insect  chewing  and  pressing  the  twig 
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f.iu'wd  Ijy  a  siuUlen,  nervous 
but  t\V(j  or  three  iniiiutes, 


-Microcentru7n  retinervis  OTipositing. 


eueli  side  so  as  to  form  an  edije.  This  operation  is  accoin 
shake  of  the  body  from  side  to  side,  and  hists  sometimes 
sometimes  more  tlian  ten.  When  the 
operation  is  aeconiplished  to  her  satis- 
faetion,  she  ciutehes  with  her  front  feet 
tlie  stem  to  I)e  used,  and  anchors  the 
middle  and  hindmost  feet  for  the  most 
part  upon  eontiguous  leaves  or  branches, 
and  often  quite  wide  aj)art.  Then,  if 
she  has  her  head  hi  an  u))ward  direc- 
tion (for  it  seems  to  be  immaterial  to 
her  wliether  the  eggs  are  placed  from 
below  up  or  vice  versa),  she  begins  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  twig,  and,  after  fretting  it  anew 
with  her  jaws  and  measuring  and  feel- 
mg  it  over  again  and  again  with  her 
palpi,  as  if  to  assure  herself  that  all  is 
as  it  should  be,  she  slowly  —  with  much 
a])parent  effort,  and  not  without  letting 
it  ])artly  fall  several  times  —  curls  the 
abdomen  under  until  the  lower  edge  of  the  ovipositor  is  brought  between  the  jaws  and 
the  paljji,  by  which  it  is  grasped  and  guided  to  the  riglit  position.  It  is  then  worked 
slightly  up  and  down  for  from  four  to  si.x  minutes  —  all  the  time  guided  by  the  jaws  — 
while  a  shiny  viscid  fluid  is  given  out  apparently  from  the  ovipositor.  Finally,  after  a 
few  seconds'  rest  or  suspension  of  this  work,  the  egg  gradually  rises,  and,  as  it  ]iasses  hv- 
tween  the  ovi])ositor,  turns  so  that  one  end  appears  almost  simultaneously,  from  Ijetween 
the  convex  edge,  with  the  other  from  the  lower  tip,  of  the  blade.  The  egg  adheres  to 
the  roughened  bark  in  an  oblique  position.  It  is  at  first  .almost  black  and  highly  var- 
nished, but  it  acquires  its  normal  gray  color  within  eight  or  ten  hours.  After  the  egg  is 
placed  the  abdomen  is  straightened  out,  and  the  insect  rests  for  a  few  moments,  soon, 
however,  to  resume  lier  efforts  and  re])eat  the  like  performajice,  in  every  ]iarticular,  except 
that  the  second  egg  is  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  twig  and  a  little  above  the 
first  one.  The  third  egg  is  pushed  in  between  the  top  of  the  first  one  and  the  twig, 
the  fourth  between  the  top  of  the  second,  and  so  on,  one  each  side,  alternately.  Thus 
these  eggs  are  not  laid,  as  we  might  naturally  imply,  one  over  the  other,  but,  rather, 
one  under  the  other ;  i.  e.,  each  succeeding  pair  having  their  ends  thrust  in  between 
the  tops  of  the  preceding  pair,  the  teeth  at  the  end  of  the  ovipositor  helping  to  crowd 
the  end  into  place. 

"The  number  of  eggs  laid  at  one  time  varies  from  two  to  thirty,  the  first  batches 
containing  more  than  those  deposited  later  in  the  season.  Each  female  produces  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred,  or  ])erha]is  more,  and  I  have  known  them  to 
lay  on  the  edge  of  a  leaf,  or  of  a  piano-cover,  or  a  long  piece  of  cord. 

"  These  eggs,  as  already  remarked,  are  rather  flat  when  laid,  but  become  more 
swollen,  so  that  they  have  a  narrower  look  as  they  ajiproach  the  period  in  spring. 
During  the  early  part  of  j\Iay  tlie  embryo  larva  —  which  lies  straight  in  its  egg,  com- 
pletely filling  it,  with  the  legs  bent  u]>  as  in  a  pupa,  and  the  long  antennte  curling 
around  them  —  attains  its  full  development,  and  after  hours  of  tedious  contracting 
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and  expanding-  niovenients,  manages  to  burst  the  egg  open  at  its  top  or  exposed  end, 
along  the  narrow  edge,  and  generally  about  lialf  way  down.  Through  this  opening 
young  Katy  slowly  emerges,  undergoing  a  moult  during  the  pi-ocess, 
and  leaving  its  first  skin,  in  a  crumpled  white  mass,  attached  to  the 
empty  bivalvular  egg-sliell.  Including  the  hind-legs  and  antenme, 
it  measures,  at  this  time,  rather  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  the  body 
alone  being  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long ;  and  in  contemplating  it,  one 
cannot  but  wonder  how  the  long,  stiff  legs  and  gi-eat  length  of  an- 
tennte,  together  with  the  plump  body,  could  so  recently  have  been 
compressed  into  the  comparatively  small  shell  to  which  we  see  it 
clinging. 

"  In  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes  after,  these  little  beings  essay 
tlieir  first  leaps,  and  soon  begin  to  eat  with  avidity.  They  feed  with 
almost  equal  relish  upon  a  great  variety  of  foliage,  but  I  have  found 
that  when  reared  upon  vei-y  succulent  leaves,  such  as  lettuce,  cabbage, 
purslain  and  the  like,  they  are  less  hardy,  and  do  not  attain  so  great 
an  age  as  when  nourished  upon  more  ligneous  food,  as  the  leaves  of 
oak,  apple  or  cherry. 

"  The  larval  life  of  these  insects  lasts  from  seven  to  eight  weeks. 
'^  %'icrocentnmrea-    Shortly  before  the  change  to  pupte,  which  takes  place  toward  the 
'"""*■  end  of  June,  the  rudiments  of  the  wings  and  of  the  sexual  organs 

may  bo  distinguished.  In  the  pupa  state  they  are  quite  pretty,  and  their  faces  have 
a  comically  wise  look,  and  every  motion  is  invested  with  a  sort  of  dignity  that  cannot 
fail  to  amuse  the  observei-. 

"  Including  the  moult  in  leaving  the  egg,  they  cast  their  skins  five  times,  becoming 
pupaj  at  the  fourth,  and  acquiring  wings  at  the  fifth.  In  each  case  the  jjalpi  are 
adroitly  used  to  help  the  long  antennas  out  of  the  old  skin,  and  a  descrii)tion  of  the 
last,  ^\ilich  is  more  easily  watched,  will  convey  a  correct  idea  of  all.  In  changing 
from  the  pupa  to  the  perfect  form,  the  insect  stations  itself  firmly  upon  a  large  stem, 
or  a  couple  of  twigs  which  branch  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  a  convenient  support, 
and,  after  a  short  period  of  inactivity,  a  rupture  ajipears  in  the  covering  of  the  head, 
and  gradually  extends  backward  to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  thorax.  The  armor  of 
the  head  is  next  detached  from  the  neck,  and  by  a  few  upward  and  downward  motions 
is  made  to  slide  off  in  front,  the  long,  thread-like  antennis  being  drawn  out  of  their 
shields  with  great  care,  in  constantly  lengthening  loops,  the  palpi  affording  much 
assistance  in  pushing  the  old  skin  downward.  After  the  head  and  antenna;  are 
entirely  freed  the  insect  remains  for  a  short  time  motionless,  as  if  to  recover  from  its 
exertions.  Very  soon,  however,  it  renews  its  efforts  in  a  series  of  rapid  jerks  and  con- 
tractions, by  which  the  body  is  impelled  forward  while  the  outgrown  skin  is  held 
firmly  in  place  by  the  claws  of  the  middle  and  posterior  legs,  which  remain  fixed  in 
the  wood.  The  inost  difficult  part  of  the  whole  ]irocess  seems  to  be  the  extrication  of 
the  front  legs.  This  once  accomiilished,  the  katydid  has  something  to  grasp  with,  and 
experiences  no  further  trouble  in  withdrawing  the  body  and  the  remaining  legs  from 
the  old  integument,  often  leaving  the  latter,  as  an  almost  tr.ansparent  shell,  in  perfect 
shape  upon  the  twig.  It  is  not  allowed  to  remain  long,  however,  as  an  object  of 
curiosity,  for  almost  the  first  efforts  of  the  transformed  insect  are  directed  to  the  task 
of  eating  up  this,  its  outgrown  and  outworn  garment. 

"  When  first  out  of  its  pupal  covering  the  wings  of  the  mature  insect 
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on  c-.u-h  side  ;is  tluxil.li'  iiiul  sliaiioli'ss  as  strips  of  dampciKNl  lace,  luit  soon  they  Ix't^in 
to  dry  and  hai'dcii,  and  are,  by  degrees,  drawn  up  into  place.  The  anterior  pair, 
which  were  at  first  transparent,  become  gradually  green  and  ojiaque,  and  display  tlie 
characteristic  leaf-like  veinings  ;  while  the  broad  under-wings,  formed  of  transparent 
membrane,  intersected  by  an  exquisite  network  of  green  veins,  are  folded  fanlike 
beneath  them,  with  only  the  tips,  for  about  a  third  of  an  inch,  visible,  this  portion 
being  green  and  thickened  like  the  wing-covers.  The  whole  operation  of  moulting  is 
performed  within  an  hour. 

"The  first  notes  from  this  katydid  are  heard  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  the 
species  is  in  full  song  by  the  first  of  August.  The  wing-covers  are  partially  opened 
by  a  sudden  jerk,  and  the  notes  produced  by  the  gradual  closing  of  the  same.  The 
song  consists  of  a  series  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  raspings,  as  of  a  stiff  quill  drawn 
across  a  coarse  file.  There  are  about  five  of  these  raspings  or  trills  i)er  second,  all 
alike,  and  with  equal  intervals,  except  the  last  two  oi"  three,  which,  with  the  closing  of 
the  wing-covers,  run  into  each  other.  The  whole  strongly  recalls  the  slow  turning  of 
a  child's  wooden  i-attle,  ending  by  a  sudden  jerk  of  the  same ;  and  this  prolonged 
rattling,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  male,  is  invariable  and  instantly  answered  by  a  single 
sharp  'chirp'  or  'tschick'  from  one  or  more  females,  who  produce  the  sound  by  a  sud- 
den jerk  upward  of  the  wings." 

Microcetdniiii  jjfninfiii,,,  a  cLivcly  allic  d  Njirries,  has  the  same  range  with  the  ]ji-('- 
ceding.  It  is  a  Iniucr  in^ci-t,  and  is  iin^licrc  so  common  as  rethiervis.  In  Cnitr.-il 
and  South  Ann  rica  occur  scxcral  very  large  species,  which  belong  to  closely  allied 
genera. 

Our  remaining  sj)eci('S  of  katydids  belong  to  the  geims  Phanero2)tera,  of  which 
Phuneroptera  curvicaudu  is  the  best  known  sjiecies.  It  is  a  much  more  slender  insect 
than  the  others  noticed,  and  the  ovijjositor  is  broad  and  greatly  curved.  The  eggs 
are  laid  singly  in  the  edges  of  leaves,  between  the  upper  ajid  lower  cuticles,  and  are  so 
tliin  that  they  are  not  noticeable  except  when  the  leaf  is  held  between  one's  self  and 
the  light.     They  swell  very  considerably,  however,  in  the  spring,  before  hatching. 

The  genus  Locusta,  which  contains  the  typical  sj)ecies  of  the  family,  is  composed 
of  large,  strong-bodied  insects,  which  are  furnished  with  long,  narrow  elytra,  and  broad 
wings.  The  females  are  provided  with  long  ovipositors  with  which  they  place  their 
eggs  in  the  ground.  Locusta  fidu/inosa  is  confined  to  the  arid  plateaus  of  the  great 
interior  basin,  where  it  lives  on  the  low  and  sombre-colored  vegetation.  It  is  dull 
grayish-brown  in  color,  with  short,  pellucid  bands  between  the  veins  of  the  wings. 
A  greenish-colored  variety  of  this  species  occurs  in  Utah.  The  ovipositor  in  this 
species  measures  a  trifle  over  an  inch  in  length.  Locusta  occidentalis  is  a  smaller  and 
more  slender  species  said  to  occur  in  California.  This  is  also  fuliginous  in  color. 
Locusta  viridissima,  the  Great  Green  Grasshoppei-,  occurs  throughout  Europe  from 
Sweden  southward,  also  in  North  Africa  and  Asia  Minor.  It  lives  on  trees,  bushes, 
and  all  sorts  of  plants,  and  is  often  found  in  grain  fields.  Locusta  caudata,  also  Euro- 
pean, enjoys  a  similarly  wide  range  with  the  last-named  species,  and  in  Transylvania 
is  quite  common  in  fields  of  grain.  A  third  species,  Locusta  caittans,  is  also  very 
widely  distributed  both  in  Eiirope  and  Asia.  Brunner  von  Wattenwyl,  in  his 
Poodromus  of  European  Ortho]itera,  mentions  an  imdescribed  species  of  this  genus 
as  occurring  in  Jap.an. 

The  Ac'Rimu.-E,  embracing  the  locusts,  is  Ity  far  tlic  largest  family  nf  the  Orthoptera, 
and  contains  the  most  destructive  of  the  insect  class.     It  is  perhaps  unfortunate,  as 
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having  tended  greatly  to  confuse  the  student,  that  the  family  name  Locustidae  should 
have  come  to  be  confined  to  the  insects  of  the  jireceding  family,  which  are  properly 
called  in  common  language  grasshoppers,  katydids,  etc.,  whereas  the  popular  term 
locust  is  more  correctly  applied  to  the  insects  of  the  family  now  under  consideration. 

The  Acrididae  reside  for  the  most  part  on  the  ground,  and  are  distinguished  from 
those  of  other  families  of  saltatorial  Orthoptera  by  the  following  characters :  —  The 
antenuie  are  comparatively  sliort,  never  exceeding  the  body  in  length,  and  as  a  rule 
composed  of  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  joints,  though  in  a  few  species  there  are  but 
seven  or  eight.  The  tarsi  are  ajjparently  three-jointed.  The  abdominal  appendages 
in  the  male  are  generally  small  and  sliort,  but  the  ovipositor  in  the  female  consists  of 
two  pairs  of  short,  corneous  pieces,  one  pair  curving  upward,  the  other  downward, 
and  together  well  adapted  to  drilling  holes  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs.  The  male 
is  without  the  stridulating  organ  at  the  base  of  the  wings  which  is  found  among  the 
Locustidse.  They  nevertheless  stridulate  more  or  less  perfectly,  and  principally  by 
friction  of  the  hind  thighs  against  the  hardened  border  of  the  elytra. 

The  eggs  of  locusts  are  elongate  and  cylindrical,  and  laid  somewhat  regularly  in  a 
mass  in  the  ground,  —  the  number  varying  from  about  thirty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
or  more,  according  to  the  species.  Locusts  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  vary 
from  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  four  or  five  inches  in  length.  They  are  either  wingless 
or  with  well  developed  wings  capable  of  sustaining  flight  for  many  hundred  miles  with- 
out resting.  The  transformations  are  essentially  the  same  throughout  the  family,  and 
details  will  be  found  in  the  ensuing  accoimt  of  Caloptemts  spretus,  our  most  injurious 
species. 

For  convenience,  the  family  has  been  divided  into  minor  groups  or  sub-families  by 
entomologists  ;  and  the  number  and  arrangement  of  these  sub-divisions  varies  greatly 
with  different  authors.  The  Tettiginae  or  Grouse-locusts  are  all  small  species  in  which 
the  pronotum  or  thoracic  shield  is  greatly  enlarged  posteriorly  into  a  projection  as  long 
as  or  longer  than  the  wings.  These  small  locusts  are  most  commonly  found  in  low,  wet 
meadows,  and  on  the  borders  of  water-courses,  where  their  habits  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  different  species  of  TrUlactylus,  to  which  they  bear  a  slight  resemltlance. 
They  are  very  active  and  possess  great  leaping  powers,  but  their  dull,  gray  colors 
render  them  inconspicuous  and  often  even  quite  difficult  to  observe.  They  hibernate 
under  lea\cs  and  rubbish,  either  as  pupne  or  in  the  perfect  state,  and  are  among  the  very 
first  of  insects  seen  in  early  s])ring  on  sunny  slopes  after  the  snow  has 
disappeared.  Tettix  granulata,  or  the  Granulated  Grouse-locust,  is 
found  throughout  the  northern  portion  of  this  country,  where  it  reaches 
a  latitude  almost  to  the  Arctic  circle.  Tettix  ornata,  which  is  a  some- 
what smaller  species,  is  also  widely  distributed,  having  been  taken  in 
Canada,  and  as  far  southwest  as  Texas.  Tettix  snhtduta  is  an  oriental 
insect.  It  is  found  throughout  Europe  from  Lapland  and  Norway  to 
Fig.  2G8.  -  Tettix   the  Alps.     In  these  mountains  it  reaches  an  altitude  of  between  nine 

c/ranulata,  gran-  *  •,   ^  ^  ,         ,        r        i  -if 

iiiated  grouse-  and  ten  thousand  feet  above  sea  level.  It  also  occurs  spanngly  as  tar 
south  as  Italy  and  Spain,  and  its  eastern  range  extends  far  into  the 
interior  of  Asia.  All  the  species  of  this  genus  vary  greatly  in  their  color.  A 
second  and  closely  allied  genus  ( Tettigidea)  occurs  in  North  America,  the  members 
of  which  are  ijrojiortionately  larger  and  more  robust  than  those  of  the  genus  just 
described.  Tettigidea  lateralis,  the  female  of  which  is  about  one-half  inch,  and  the  male 
one-third  of  an  inch  in  length,  is  confined  to  the  central  and  eastern  portion  of  the 
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coiitiiionl.  It  is  (if  vari;il)lc  c.il.irs,  r:iiii;iii,t,'  from  (lark  In-own  to  a  dirty  wliitc  mI.ovc, 
and  bhukisli  ln'iiiMtli.  Tlie  iironoluin,  wliitli  Ls  coinjiaralivuly  .smooth  and  marked 
with  faint  longitudinal  stria',  extends  beyond  the  end  of  the  body.  Tettigidea  polij- 
morpliii,  whieh  differs  from  the  ])receding  species  in  having  the  i)ronotiim  as  short  or 
shortci-  tiiau  tiic  liody,  lias  a  like  distribution,  luit  is  by  fai-  tiic  more  common  sjjecies 
of  the  two. 

lialmchuka  differs  from  botli  l\lti.r  :uid  Tdli'jUh,!  in  liaving  a  more  robust  form, 
and  in  possessing  :i  prominent  carina  or  ridi;c  cxtcndiui;-  along  tlic  middle  ol  the  pro- 
notum.  liatrachidea  cristafa,  \n  which  the  carina  is  very  |irominciit.  and  regularly 
arched,  is  found  throughout  the  eastern  half  of  the  I'nited  States,  where  it  is  chiefly 
confined  to  timbered  regions.  This  species  is  gray,  and  often  very  beautifully  mottled 
or  marbled  with  various  shades  of  brown  and  violet. 

Intermediate  between  this  oioup,  and  closely  connecting  it  with  the  balance  of  tlie 
.Vcridida',  is  a  lai-^e,  clums\  species,  I'liri/iiotettix  uerructdata,  which  is  confined  to 
the  southwestern  jiortion  of  the  United  States,  where  it  lives  along  streams.  This 
))eenliar-looking  locust  measures  about  an  inch  and  an  eighth  in  length,  and  almost  half 
as  much  in  width,  and  is  variably  mottled  with  gray,  brown,  and  black  colors. 

Throughout  the  southern  portion  of  North  America  are  found  several  very  large 
and  clumsy-looking  locusts,  which  belong  to  the  genus  Dicti/ophorus  of  Brulle  and 
lilumiulea  of  Burmeister.  These  insects  have  the  elytra  and  wings  shorter  than  the 
abdomen,  the  antennaj  acuminate  and  somewhat  flattened,  ami  the  vertex  of  the  head 
))yramidal.  Dicti/ophorus  centiirio,  which  is  yellow  and  black,  is  confined  chiefly  to 
Florida  and  the  adjoining  portions  of  Alabama  and  Georgia,  while  Dicti/ophorus  marci, 
which  is  almost  entirely  black,  enjoys  a  much  wider  distribution.  Both  species  meas- 
ure about  two  and  one-half  inches  in  length. 

The  gigantic  lobe-crested  locusts  of  Central  and  South  America,  which  are  among 
the  largest  of  insects,  and  some  of  which  have  a  wing  expanse  of  from  eight  to  nine 
inches,  live,  as  a  rule,  on  bushes  and  trees.  Tropidacris  dux,  which  has  the  hind-wings 
brick-red,  broadly  margined  with  black,  extends  in  its  range  from  Panama  to  Texas. 
Trcpidiicris  rex,  which  is  a  closely  allied  species,  is  said  to  occur  in  Equador,  while 
both  Trnpiihicris  latreillei  Mid  T.  fabricii  ava  irom  Brazil.  T.  cristata  is  mentioned 
as  inhaliitiiig  Asia  and  Africa,  as  well  as  South  America.  This  last  species  is  some- 
what smaller,  and  has  the  hind-wings  pale  greenish-blue,  margiiu'd  and  mottled  with 
black,  as  in  the  preceding  species.  Titunacris  carinata,  a  West  Indian  species,  differs 
from  all  of  those  belonging  to  the  last  named  genus  in  the  wings  being  immaculate. 
Titanacris  albipes  is  somewhat  smaller,  has  a  green  band  running  from  the  apex  to  the 
base  of  the  wings,  and  has  the  lobes  of  the  pronotum  round  and  smooth.  In  the  genus 
Lophacris,  of  which  there  are  three  species,  the  wings  are  short,  broad,  and  immacu- 
late. Lo2)hacris  olfersii  is  cited  as  occurring  both  in  China  and  South  America,  while 
Lophacris  velasquezii  is  from  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.  Lophacris  hwnboldtii  differs  from 
both  of  the  preceding  sjjecies  in  having  the  hind-wings  pea-green  instead  of  red.  It 
is  found  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 

The  genus  Acridium,  to  which  some  of  our  most  common  North  American  locusts 
belong,  is  a  very  extensive  one,  the  species  being  mostly  of  large  size,  and  includuig 
several  that  are  migratory  and  destructive  to  vegetation.  Like  the  crested  giants  just 
noticed,  the  species  of  Acridium  are  also  inclined  to  be  more  or  less  arboreal  in  their 
habits.  The  different  sjjecies  are  found  throughout  all  countries  that  lie  within  the 
torrid  and  temperate  zones.  Acridium  pcrifriimm  is  one  of  the  true  migratory 
VOL.  II.  —  i:; 
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Central  anil  iSoutli  America. 
V  anteiiiu'e,  is  met  with  in  the 
great  interior  basin  be- 
tween the  Wasatch  and 
the  Sierra  Nevada  ranges, 
where  it  is  most  com- 
monly found  u])on  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  small 
mountain  oaks ;  while  in 
the  eastern  half  of  the 
Fnited  States  Acridhim 
ri(bi<iljioxum  and  Acri- 
(liiiiii  iihifnceuin  are  both 
known  to  possess  similar  habits.  Acrklium  umericanum  is  one  of  our  most  common 
and  handsome  species,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  illustration,  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  migratory  species  of  the  East.  It  sometimes  assumes 
the  migratory  habit,  especially  at  the  south,  where  it  becomes  somewhat  injurious  to 
agriculture.  Several  other  sjjecies  of  the  genus  are  known  to  be  truly  migi'atory,  in 
various  portions  of  Asia,  and  neighboring  islands.  The  species  hibernate  at  times  in  the 
larva,  or  pupa  state,  but  more  often  in  the  imago,  or  full-winged  state.  The  genus  has 
recently  been  disintegrated,  and  a  numljer  of  new  generic 
or  sub-generic  terms,  of  doubtful  value,  proposed. 

The  "Lubber  Grasshopper,"  or  the  Clumsy  Locust, 
of  the  plains,  lirachystola  magna,  which  we  herewith 
figure,  is  a  peculiar  insect,  confined  to  the  central  portion 
of  North  America,  and  is  tolerably  common  on  the  western 
plains,  where  it  slowly  hops  about,  like  a  young  toad,  and 
shows  a  disposition  to  keep  in  the  shade.  It  is  a  very 
awkward  insect  in  its  movements,  and  when  disturbed, 
and  caused  to  jump,  it  almost  invariably  turns  a  comjdete 
somersault,  or  alights  upon  its  head. 

A  great  many  species  of  North  American  locusts  l)e- 
long  to  the  genus  Caloptenus.  Several  of  these  are  kno^vn 
to  be  migratory  at  times,  and  one  of  them  is  habitually  so. 
Most  of  the  species  prefer  to  live  about  vegetation,  more 
or  less  rank  and  succulent,  though  there  is  considerable 
diversity  of  habit  among  them.  While  a  few  of  the  spe- 
cies are  widespread  and  omnivorous,  many  others  are 
local,  and  confined  to  particular  food-plants.  Of  the 
former,  Calojitenus  femtir-rubrum,  the  Red-tliighed  Locust, 
is  found  throughout  North  America.  Caloptenus  atlanis, 
a  closely  allied  species,  intermediate  between  it  and  the 
true  migratory  locust  of  this  country,  has  an  equally  wide 

range.  This  species  becomes  very  nimierous  and  destructive  at  times,  when  it  also 
exhibits  the  migratory  habit  in  a  limited  degree.  It  is  the  species  which  has  done  the 
greatest  injury  in  the  New  England  States  at  various  periods  in  the  past.  In  parts  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  it  has  also,  at  times,  proved  injurious.  Caloptenus 
differejitialis  and  Caloptenus  Uvittatus,  our  two  largest  species,  are  met  with  in  low, 
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wi'l  iiK'adows,  t'spocially  tliosc  in  wliicli  r:\uk  wcimIs  oorur.  Tho  fni'iiier  is  onnfliicil  to 
the  (.■t'litnil  i)ortion  of  tlic  UiiiUMl  Stairs,  while  the  hitler  extends  throuojiout  the 
greater  part  of  teiiii>erate  North 
America.  Caloplen  ii.s  Uiridtis,  wliieh 
closely  reseinbh's  tlie  eomiuon  red- 
tbigliecl  locust,  is  luet  with  in  the 
Missouri  vallej-,  where  it  is  more 
partial  to  uplands  and  more  open 
country  than  are  any  of  the  preced- 
ing species.  Caloptemis  cinereus  is  found  throughout  the  northwestern  portion 
of  the  United  States,  where  it  lives  upon  several  species  of  Artemisia,  or  sage 
brush,  tho  loaves  of  which  it  rcsoinhlcs  in  color. 

No  insects  have  had  more  said  about 
them,  and  none  have  done  more  mischief  in 
the  world  than  migratory  locusts.  They 
.lie  distributed  over  all  parts  of  the  world 
winch  possess  extended  steppes  or  treeless 
plains.  They  flourish  on  elevated  plateaux 
and  ni  hot  and  dry  atmosphere.  They  are 
■■'■"'  '  .-Miitully  denizens  of  the  plains,  and  can- 

not perpetuate  m  heavilj  timbered  oi  m  K>\\    liuinid  icnicms. 

Tho  chief  migiatory  species  of  the  Old  \\  ul  1,  made  famous  alike  from  its  terrible 
destructiveness  and  its  frequent  mention  in  Holy  Writ,  is  the  Pachytylus  migratorius, 
which  we  herewith  figure.  P.  cinerascens  is  but  a  variety.  While  this  insect,  together 
with  other  species,  and  QS\)iicivi[\y  Acridium  2yerigrinin,i  and  ('ulujtU  nux  ii<ilirii.<i,  have 
ravaged  eastern  countries  from  the  earliest  historic  |Mrio.],  iinuli  rein.iined  to  be 
learned,  up  to  within  a  few  years,  whether  as  to  its  habits  or  as  lo  the  best  moans  of 
controlling  it. 

The  most  injurious  species  in  the  United  States  is  Ccdojjtenus  spretus,  or  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Locust,  alias  Western  Grasshoppei-.  It  has  ravaged  the  country  west 
of  the  Mississijipi,  at  irregular  periods,  from  the  earliest  history  we  have  of  that  country, 
and  it  was  so  very  destructive  in  the  northwestern  States  and  Territories  from  1873  to 
1877,  that  it  may  truly  be  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  business 
crisis  which  characterized  that  ]ieriod.  So  widespread  and  disastrous  were  the  results 
of  its  work  that  Congress  provided  for  a  commission  to  investigate  it.  As  a  result  of 
the  labors  of  this  commission,  the  world  has  a  better  knowledge  of  these  destructive 
migratory  locusts  —  their  habits,  the  laws  governing  their  movements,  their  enemies, 
and  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  them  —  than  it  ever  before  possessed.  This  infor- 
mation is  embodied  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Entomological  Commission, 
publi.shed  by  the  government. 

Calopteniis  spretus  being  thus  the  best  known  of  our  locusts,  in  all  its  bearings,  we 
will  quote  largely  from  our  own  writings  upon  it,  because  the  general  facts  in  refer- 
ence to  it  \yill  apply  to  all  migratory  locusts,  while  its  development  and  transforma- 
tions are  typical  of  those  of  tho  whole  family. 

"  No  one  who  has  not  witnessed  the  ravaging  power  of  locusts  can  fidly  conceive 
of  or  appreciate  it.  The  organization  and  habit  of  the  typical  locust  admirably  fit  it 
for  ravenous  work.  Muscular,  gregarious,  with  powerful  jaws,  and  am|)le  digestive 
and  reproductive  systems;  strong  of  wing,  and  assisted  in  flight  by  ninnerous  buoyant 
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air  sacs,  —  all  these  traits  conspire  to  make  it  the  terrilile  engine  of  destruetion 
which  history  shows  it  to  have  been  under  conditions  favorable  to  its  excessive  multi- 
plication. Insignificant  individually,  but  mighty  collectively,  locusts  fall  upon  a 
country  like  a  plague  or  a  blight.  The  farmer  ploughs  and  i)lants.  He  cultivates  in 
ho])e,  watching  his  growing  grain,  in  graceful,  wave-like  motion  wafted  to  and  fro  by 
the  warm  summer  winds.  The  green  begins  to  golden ;  the  harvest  is  at  hand.  Joy 
lightens  his  labor  as  the  fruit  of  past  toil  is  about  to  be  realized.  The  day  breaks  with 
a  smiling  sun,  that  sends  his  rljiening  rays  through  laden  orchards  and  i)romising  fields. 
Kine  and  stock,  of  every  sort,  are  sleek  Avith  plenty,  and  all  the  earth  seems  glad. 
The  day  grows.  Suddenly  the  sun's  face  is  darkened,  and  clouds  obscure  the  sky. 
The  joy  of  the  morn  gives  way  to  ominous  fear.     The  day  closes,  and  ravenous  locust- 


morrow  comes,  and,  ah !  wliat  a  change  it 
ilenty  has  become  a  desolate  waste,  and  old 
ronuh  an  ntmosiihere  alive  witli  myriads  of 


swarms  have  fallen  u]ion  the  land.  The 
brings!  The  fertile  land  of  jiroraise  and  ] 
Sol,  even  at  his  brightest,  shines  sadly  tli 
glittering  insects 

"  Falling  upon  a  cornfield,  the  insects  convert  in  a  few  hours  tlie  green  and  prom- 
ising acres  into  a  desolate  stretch  of  bare,  spindling  stalks  and  stubs.  Covering  each 
hill  by  hundreds ;  scrambling  from  row  to  row  like  a  lot  of  young,  famished  pigs,  let 
out  to  their  trough ;  they  sweep  clean  a  field  quicker  than  would  a  whole  herd  of 
hungry  steers.  Imagine  hundreds  of  square  miles  covered  with  such  a  ravenous  horde, 
and  one  can  get  some  realization  of  the  picture  presented  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
west  of  the  Mississippi  during  years  of  locust  invasion. 

"Their  flight  may  be  likened  to  an  immense  snow-storm,  extending  from  the 
ground   to   a  height   at   which    our  visual    organs   perceive    them   only  as    minute, 
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ilarliiii;- sciiitilhiticins,  IcMviiiu'  tlic  iiii.iuin.it ion  In  ].lcturc  lliciii  iiidclinitc  (list;UK-C's  be- 
yon. 1.'.   .   .   . 

'•  111  aliulilinu,  llii'v  cin-lf  in  nivri.'nls  aliout  you,  iiisitinu  against  (■vcrything animate 
or  in.iniin.itc;  liriviiit;-  inio  open  (|ooi>  ami  wimlows;  licapinu  aliout  your  feet  and 
aroiiiu!  your  huildiuiis,  their  jaws  (•(.nslanlly  at  work  l.iliii.i;  ami  testing  all  tliint^s  in 
seeking  what  they  ean  devour.  In  the  midst  of  the  incessant  Im/.z  and  noise  which 
sucli  a  tlitrht   piddiiees;   in    the  face  of  the  unavoidalile  di'stniction   everywhere  going 

"The  noise  their  myriad  jaws  make  when  engaged  in  their  work  of  destruction  can 
he  realized  hy  aiiv  one  who  has  'fought'  a  iirairie  fire,  or  heard  the  flames  passing 
along  hefore  "a  hi'isk  wind,  the  low  cracdding  and  rasping  — the  general  effect  of  the 
two  sounds  is  very  much  llie  same.  Soiithey,  in  his  ThalaKa,  most  gra|iliieally  pic- 
tures this  nois..  pniduee.l  hy  the  tli-lit  and  approarh  of  lo.Mists: 

'  ()in\;iiil  llioy  uouie,  a  dark,  continuous  cloud 
Of  coiiiiicgatod  myriads  numberless, 
Till'  nisliiiiL;  of  whose  wings  was  as  the  sound 
Of  a  broad  river,  headlong  in  its  course 
Plunged  from  a  mountain  summit,  or  the  roar 
Of  a  wild  ocean  in  the  autumn  storm, 

"Xothing,  however,  can  surpass  the  |iropliet  .loel's  aceoiint  of  the  appearance  and 
ravages  of  these  iii.seets.  Omitting  the  figurative  parts,  it  is  accurate  and  graphic 
beyond  measure : 

"'A  day  of  darkness  and  of  gloominess,  a  day  of  clouds  and  of  thick  darkness,  as 
the  morning  spread  upon  the  nioiint.aiiis ;  .a  great  people  ami  a  strong;  there  hath  not 
been  ever  the  like,  neither  shall  he  any  more  after  it,  even  to  the  years  of  many  gener- 
ations.    A  fire  devoureth  he- 
fore  them  ;  and  behind  them      's^.^ 
a  flame  burnetii  ;  the  land  is 

as  the  garden  of  J]den  before  ^  TP^^^\   ^-^w^   .^v 

them,  and  behind  them  a  des-  -"  >- 

elate    wilderness;    yea,    and        ^"  -     * '"  '       ~  ' '' ''  "u, /t', ,!"  i  '   ' '-^ '^'  ""' ""  '    "-I'l'ii 
nothing   shall   escape    them. 

The  appearance  of  them  is  as  tin  .ipiHai.MKe  ot  hoises;  and  as  hoi  semen,  so  shall 
ihey  1  nil.  T.ike  the  noise  of  chariots  on  the  tops  of  mountains  shall  they  leap,  like  the 
noise  of  a  Hame  of  fire  that  devoureth  the  stidible,  as  a  strong  j)eojile  set  in  battle  array. 
Hefore  tlieir  face  the  people  shall  be  much  pained;  all  faces  shall  gather  blackness. 
They  sh.ill  run  like  mighty  men;  they  shall  climb  the  wall  like  men  of  war;  and  they 
shall  mai-eh  every  one  on  his  ways,  and  they  shall  not  l)reak  their  ranks.  .  .  .  They 
shall  run  to  and  fro  in  the  city;  they  shall  riui  u])on  the  wall ;  they  shall  climb  up 
ujion  the  houses;  they  shall  enter  in  at  the  windows  like  a  thief.' 

"The  female,  when  about  to  lay  her  eggs,  forces  a  hole  in  the  gidiind  by  means  of 
the  two  pairs  of  horny  valves  which  open  and  shut  at  the  tip  of  her  abdomen,  and 
which,  from  their  peeuli.ir  structure,  are  admirably  fitted  for  the  piir]iose.  With  the 
valves  closed  she  j.nshes  the  tips  into  the  ground,  and  by  a  series  of  muscular  efforts 
and  the  continued  opening  ami  shutting  of  the  valves  she  drills  a  hole,  until  in  a  few 
minutes  (the  time  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  soil),  nearly  the  whole  abdomen  is 
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buried.     Tlie  aLdomen  stretches  to  its  utmost    for   tliis   purpose, 
middle,  :md  the  hole  is  generally  a  little  curved,  and  always  nmn 
■  Now,  with  hind-legs  hoisted  straight  above  the  back,  and  the  shank- 

less  closely  the  thigli 


JS). 


surface.     The  eggs  which  comjwse  th 


at  the 
hlique. 
lore  or 
iiienees 

ovipositing,  the  eggs  being  voided  in 
u  i)ale  glistening  and  glutinous  fluid 
which  holds  them  together  and  binds 
them  into  a  long  cylindrical  pod,  cov- 
ei'ed  with  particles  of  earth  which  ad- 
here to  it.  When  fresh,  the  whole 
ma^s  is  soft  and  moist,  but  it  soon 
ac'quires  a  firmer  consistency.  It  is 
often  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  and 
usually  lies  in  a  curved  or  slanting 
jiosition.  It  is  never  placed  much 
more  than  an  inch  below  the  surface, 
exee])t  where  some  vegetable  root  has 
l)cen  tnjlowed  down  and  devoured, 
:iM(l  the  insect  leaves  her  eggs  before 
enu  ruing;  in  this  way  the  mass  is 
s..iiRtiines  placed  a  foot  below  the 
'  laid  side  by  side  to  the  niunber  of 


from  thirty  to  one  liundred,  according  to  the  size  of  the  mass.  They  are  0.15  to  0.20 
inch  long,  one-fourth  as  wide,  slightly  curved,  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  and  rather  larger 
at  the  anterior  than  the  posterior  end.  As  the  hatching  period  ajiproaches  they 
become  more  plumj)  and  ])ale,  and  the  embryo,  with  its  dark  eyes,  is  visible  through 
the  shell,  which  is  now  somewhat  transi)arent.  The  opening  to  this  egg-i7iass  is  cov- 
ered up  by  the  mother,  but  the  newly  hatched  insect  has  no  difficulty  in  esca]iing. 

"The  young  locusts  display  gregarious  instincts  from  the  start,  an<l  congregate  in 
immense  numbers  in  warm  and  sunny  jilaces.  They  thus  often  blacken  the  sides  of 
houses  or  the  sides  of  hills.  They  remain  thus  huddled  together  during  cold,  damp 
weather.  When  not  travelling,  and  when  food  is  abundant,  or  during  bad,  rainy 
weather,  they  are  fond  of  congregating  on  fences,  buildings,  trees,  or  anytliing  removed 
from  the  moist  ground.  They  also  prefer  to  get  into  such  positions  to  undergo  their 
different  moults.  In  fields  they  collect  at  night  or  during  cold,  damp  weather,  under 
any  rubbish  that  may  be  at  hand,  and  may  be  enticed  under  straw,  hay,  etc.,  scattered 
on  the  ground.  Old  prairie-grass  affords  good  shelter,  and  where  a  wheat-field  is  sur- 
rounded with  unburned  praii'ic,  they  will  gather  for  shelter  along  the  borders  of 
this  last. 

"The  young  locusts  soon  after  hatching  begin  to  disjihiy  their  migratory  n.iture ; 
but  so  far  we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  that  they  travel  in  stated  directions  as 
some  persons  have  asserted.  Our  experience  has  been  that  different  clusters  of  them 
have  been  noticed  to  travel  in  all  directions  at  the  same  time. 

"  It  is  when  they  are  abundant  and  vigorous  enough  to  bare  the  ground  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  this  principally  after  they  are  half-grown,  that  the  habit  of  migrating  in  large 
bodies  is  developed.  In  1877  scarcely  any  disposition  to  migrate  was  shown,  and  this 
was  in  strong  contrast  with  wh.at  occurred  in  1875.  In  a  year  like  this  last,  when  they 
are  vigorous  and  abundant,  their  power  for  injury  increases  with  their  growth.     At 
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iia\c  thus  dexastated  a  country  they  are  forced  to  feed  upon  one  amiiher,  and  perish  in 
immense  luunbers  from  tlebility  and  starvation.  Whenever  timber  is  aeeessiljle  tliey 
collect  in  it,  and  after  cleaning  out  the  iniderbrush,  feed  njion  the  dead  leaves  and 
bark.  A  few  succeed  in  climbing  u])  into  the  rougher-bark  trees,  where  they  feed  upon 
the  foliage,  and  it  is  amusing  to  see  with  what  avidity  the  famished  individuals  below 
scramble  for  any  fallen  leaf  that  the  more  fortunate  mounted  ones  nniy  chance  to 
sever.  This  increase  in  destructiveness  continues  until  the  l)ulk  of  the  locusts  have 
undergone  their  larval  moults  and  attained  the  pujja  state.  Tlie  pupa,  l)eing  brighter 
colored,  with  more  orange  than  the  larva,  the  insects  now  look,  as  they  congregate, 
like  swarms  of  bees.  From  this  time  on  they  begin  to  decrease  in  mimbers,  though 
retaining  their  ravenous  projjensities.  They  die  rapidly  from  disease  and  from  the 
attacks  of  natural  enemies,  while  a  large  number  fall  a  jirey,  while  in  the  helpless  con- 
dition of  moulting,  to  the  cannibalistic  proclivities  of  their  own  kind.  Those  that 
acquire  wings  rise  in  the  air  during  the  warmer  parts  of  the  day,  and  wend  their  way 
as  far  as  the  wind  will  permit,  toward  their  native  home  in  the  northwest.  They 
mostly  carry  with  them  the  germs  of  disease  or  are  parasitized,  and  whenever  they 
settle  do  comjiaratively  little  damage." 

The  larva  upon  leaving  the  egg  and  before  shedding  the  amnion  has  the  body  soft 
and  Haliby  ;  but  as  soon  as  this  is  shed  it  hops  quite  actively.  "Belonging  to  an  order 
in  which  the  transformations  are  incomplete,  the  young  locust  differs  but  little  in  gen- 
eral structure  from  its  parent.  The  most  striking  differences  are  the  want  of  wings, 
and  the  less  flattened,  narrower  prothorax,  which  rises  from  the  sides  more  in  the  shape 
of  a  roof.  The  abdomen  is  also  more  roof-shaped.  The  perfect  winged  form  is  grad- 
ually assiuned  through  a  series  of  five  moults,  at  the  first  four  of  which  the  wing-pads 
become  more  and  more  apparent,  and  at  the  last  of  which,  from  the  pupa  to  the  per- 
fect state,  the  thorax  becomes  flattened,  fidl  wings  are  acquired,  and  the  insect  ceases 
to  grow,  except  as  the  female  abdomen  becomes  gravid  and  heavy  with  eggs.  Yet 
with  each  moult,  aside  from  the  colorational  changes,  certain  minute  and  less  striking 
structural  changes  invariably  take  jilace,  by  observing  which  we  may  always  know  the 
comparative  age  and  the  particidar  stage  of  growth  of  any  individual." 

Like  all  creatures  which  suffer  exuviation  or  the  shedding  of  skin,  our  locust  quits 
feeding  for  a  while  and  remains  quiet  during  the  process.  The  first  three  or  larval 
skins  are  almost  invariably  shed  on  or  near  the  ground,  the  young  insects  (■..iiL;vei;atiMg 
xmder  grass  in  little  hollows  or  dejiressions,  or  under  any  shelter  tliai  olfiis  fm- the 
purpose.  The  cast-off  exuviffi  are  often  very  abundant  in  such  sheltered  jilaces,  {uid 
are  not  infrequently  mistaken  for  dead  locusts.  The  last  two  or  pupal  moults,  on  the 
contrary,  more  often  take  place  above  grotmd,  the  insects  at  these  stages  of  growth 
preferring  to  fasten  to  some  elevated  object.  Immediately  after  cacli  moult  the  whole 
body  is  soft  and  colorless,  as  it  was  immediately  after  hatching. 

"In  order  to  illustrate  the  interesting  process  of  moulting,  we  will  trace  an  individ- 
ual through  the  last  moult  —  from  the  piq)a  to  the  winged  insect  —  as  it  is  the  most 
ditticult  and,  on  account  of  the  larger  size  of  the  animal,  most  easily  watched.  The 
other  moults  are  very  similar  in  mode  of  execution. 

"  When  about  to  acquire  wings  the  j)ujia  crawls  uji  some  post,  weed,  grass-stalk,  or 
otlier  object,  and  clutches  such  object  securely  with  the  hind-feet,  which  are  drawn  up 
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under  the  oody.  In  doing  so  tlie  favorite  position  is  witli  the  head  downward,  thougli 
tliis  is  by  no  means  essential.  Remaining  motionless  in  this  jwsition  for  several  hours, 
with  antennae  drawn  down  over  the  face,  and  the  whole  aspect  betoken- 
ing helplessness,  the  thorax,  especially  between  the  wind-pads,  is  noticed 
to  swell.  Pi'esently  the  skin  along  this  swollen  portion  splits  right 
along  the  middle  of  the  head  and  thorax,  starting  by  a  transverse, 
curved  suture  between  the  eyes,  and  ending  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen. 
"  Let  us  now  imagine  that  we  are  watching  one  from  the  moment 
of  this  splitting.  As  soon  as  the  skin  is  split,  the  soft  and  white  fore- 
body  and  head  swell,  and  gradually  extrude  more  and  more  by  a  series 
—  iw>-  °^  muscular  contortions;  the  new  head  slowly  emerges  from  the  old 
with  skin  just  skin,  which  with  its  emi)ty  eyes,  is  worked  back  beneath,  and  the  new 
feelers  and  legs  are  being  drawn  from  their  casings  and 
the  future  wings  from  their  sheaths.  At  the  end  of  six  or  seven  minutes 
our  locust  —  no  longer  i)upa,  and  not  yet  imago  —  looks  as  in  Fig.  278, 
the  four  front  pupa-logs  being  generally  detached,  and  the  insect  hang- 
ing 1)y  the  hooks  of  the  hind-feet,  which  were  anchored,  while  yet  it  had 
that  conmiand  over  them  which  it  has  now  lost.  The  receding  skin  is 
transparent  and  loosened,  especially  from  the  extremities.  In  six  oi' 
seven  minutes  more  of  arduous  labor  —  of  swelling  and  contracting  — 
with  an  occasional  brief  respite,  the  antenna?  and  the  four  front  legs  are 
freed,  and  the  fulled  and  crimped  wings  extricated.  The  soft  front-legs  ^^^^.  ,  ._^  _  ^^^ , 
rapidly  stiffen,  and,  holding  to  its  support  as  well  as  may  be  with  these,  imigo  iinitnui- 
the  nascent  locust  employs  whatever  muscular  force  it  is  capable  of  to 

draw  out  the  end  of  the  abdomen  and  its  long  hind-legs.  This  in 
a  few  more  minutes  it  finally  does  and  with  gait  as  unsteady  as  that 
of  a  new-dropped  colt,  it  turns  round  and  clambers  up  the  side  of 
the  shrunken,  cast-off  skin,  and  there  rests  while  the  wings  expand 
and  every  part  of  the  body  hardens  and  gains  strength -— the 
crooked  limbs  straightening  and  the  wings  unfolding  and  expand- 
ing like  the  petals  of  some  pale  flower.  The  front-wings  are  at 
first  rolled  longitudinally  to  a  point,  and  as  they  expand  and  un- 
roll, the  hind-wings,  which  are  tucked  and  gathered  along  the 
veins,  at  first  curl  over  them.  In  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  froni  the 
time  of  extrication  these  wings  are  fully  expanded  and  hang  down 
like  dampened  rags.  P^rom  this  i>oint  on,  the  broad  hind-wings 
begin  to  fold  up  like  fans  beneath  the  narrower  front  oms,  .'inil 
in  another  ten  minutes  they  have  assumed  the  normal 
attitude  of  rest.  Meanwhile  the  pale  colors  which 
always  belong  to  the  insect  while  moulting  have  been 
gradually  giving  way  to  the  natural  tints,  and  at  this 
stage  our  new-fledged  locust  presents  an  aspect  fresh 
and  bright.  If  we  now  examine  the  cast-off  skin,  we 
shall  find  every  part  entire  with  the  exception  of  the 
rupture  which  originally  took  place  on  the  back ;  and  i 
it  would  puzzle  one  who  had  not  witnessed  the  ojiera- 

tion  to  divine  how  the  now  stiff  liind  shanks  of  the  mature  insect  had  Ijeen  extricate 
from  the  bent  skeleton  left  behind.     Thev  were  in  fact  drawn  over  the  bent  knee 
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wings  are  onee  in  jiosition  the  j)arts  lia\i' 
become  sufficiently  dry  and  stiffened  to 
enable  the  insect  to  mo\e  aln)iit  \\ii\\ 
ease;  and  in  an.illicr  Imur,  with  ajipc- 
tite  sluu-iK'ii.d  h\  loiio  t'.ist,  It  Joins  its 
voracious  coinr.ides  and  tiies  its  new 
jaws.  The  moulting  ]ieriod,  esjK'ci.ill^  the 
last,  is  a  very  critical  one,  and  during  the 
helplessness  that  l)elongs  to  it  the  unfor- 
tunate locust  falls  a  prey  to  many  enemies  Fio.  281.  —  caiopiums  ■';;"■'•'."».  R"cky  Mountain  locust, 
which  otherwise  would  not  molest  it,  and 
not  infrequently  to  the  voracity  of  the  more  actlNc  individuals  of  its  own  siucics." 

This  species  continue  to  exist  year  after  year  for  aii  iiidcliiiite  juriml  only  under 
certain  conditions,  and  hence  is  a  more  permanent  resident  of  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try than  of  another.  These  peculiar  conditions  obtain  in  the  great  Northwest  where  the 
country  sjireads  out  into  vast  treeless  plains  that  have  a  comiiaratively  high  elevation 
and  are  dry. 

There  have  been  various  theories  advanceil  as  to  the  cause  of  the  migratory 
movements  of  this  locust,  but  we  should  not  look  to  any  one,  but  to  several  causes  that 
may  either  singly  or  combinedly  produce  the  result.  Were  we  asked  for  any  single 
explanation  or  predisposing  cause,  we  should  answer,  Excessive  Multiplication ;  for 
the  others  are  mostly  secondary,  or  but  consequences  of  this  one.  Among  these  may 
be  enumerated  hunger,  the  procreative  instinct,  annoyance  by  natural  enemies,  and 
])o.ssibly  a  true  migratory  instinct.  In  its  flight  the  species  frequently  travels  as  fast 
as  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  single  swarms  lia\e  been  traced  oyer  a 
stretch  of  country  many  hundreds  of  miles  in  length. 

The  genus  Pezotettix,  which  is  re])resented  in  this  country  by  about  thirty  recog- 
nized species,  differs  from  the  in-eceding  genus  only  in  the  abbreviation  of  the  elytra 
and  wings.  Many  of  the  species  of  Caloptentis  have  representati\'es  in  Pezotettir,  the 
correspondences  in  all  other  respects  being  so  close  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether 
the  one  should  be  considered  merely  a  short-winged  form  of  the  other  or  whether  it 
represents  a  i>ermanent  and  distinctive  ty])e,  and  these  facts  indicate  that  Pezotetti.i; 
considered  as  a  genus,  has  had  its  origin  in  arrested  wing  development  of  (\iloj>teiiuit. 
The  species  of  Pezotettix  are,  however,  more  localized  in  distribution  and  often  chiefly 
confine  their  diet  to  a  single  or  a  special  group  of  plants.  They  are,  like  the  Caloj>- 
teiii,  partial  to  cool  or  shady  localities,  and  hence  are  most  frequently  to  be  met  with 
where  vegetation  is  somewhat  rank,  as  along  the  margins  of  streams  and  groves.  They 
are  also  more  frequent  in  mountainous  than  in  level  countries.  Pezotettix  ul/xi,  a 
greenish-white  species,  is  found  in  Nebraskii,  where  it  lives  solely  upon  a  plant  known 
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in  that  region  as  white  sage  {Artemisia).  J^ezotettix  fflacialii:  inhal)its  the  White 
Mountains  of  New  Ilamijshire,  while  Fezotettix  dodyti  is  found  in  the  mountains  of 
Colorado,  both  species  being  found  above  timber  line.  Ductylotum  pictmn,  whicli  is 
bluisli-green  M'ith  bright  red  and  yellow  markings,  is  found  on  the  plains  sloping 
eastward  from  the  Roelcy  Mountains  in  Colorado,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  This  is  by 
far  our  brightest  colored  locust.  It  frequents  sandy  hillsides  where  the  vegetation  is 
short  and  somewhat  scattered.  Dactijloluui  hicolor,  a  closely  allied  species,  is  found 
in  Mexico  and  California. 

The  genus  Stenobot/irus  is  composed  of  rather  small  species,  and  is  wellreiireseuted 
in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Europe.  In  these  locusts 
the  head  is  more  or  less  conical  in  shape,  with  the  face 
sloping  obliquely  backward.  Stenobothrus  curtipemiis, 
which  is  very  variable  in  color  as  well  as  in  size,  is  con- 
fined to  eastern  North  America;  while  Stenobothrus 
occipitalis  inhabits  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  Sten- 
obothrus maculipennis,  which  is  here  figured,  is  about 
the  average  size  of  the  species  of  this  genus.  There 
are  twenty-seven  species  recorded  as  inhabiting  Europe, 
and  about  an  equal  number  exist  in  this  country.  The 
genus  Gowphocerus  differs  from  Stenobothrus  in  having 
le  antennic  slightly  nobbed  at  their  tips.  Gomphocerus 
clavatus  is  an  eastern  species,  while  G.  uterpe  is  confined  to  tlie  prairies  of  the 
tr:n]s-;Mississippi.  G.  shastanus  is  found  in  the  mountains  of  the  northwestern 
I'liitcil  Males.  The  males  of  several  species  of  this  genus  produce  a  loud  rattling  or 
hissiiiL;  iKiisc,  somewhat  resembling  the  rattle  of  the  large  gray  rattlesnake,  by  rubbing 
the  inside  of  the  thighs  against  the  elytra.  The  members  of  this  and  the  preceding 
genus  are  most  frequently  met  with  on  almost  bare  hillsides,  where  they  bask  in  tlie  warm 
sunshine  in  company  with  the  various  species  of  the  genus  (Edipoila  and  its  numer- 
ous allies,  of  which  this  country  contains  upward  of  fifty  species.  These  last  named 
locusts  are  distinguished  from  those  already  noticed  by  their  colored  hind-wings,  large 
head,  and  prominent  eyes,  Tlie  elytra,  which  are  longer  than  the  abdomen,  are 
always  more  or  less  spotted  and  banded  witli  various  shades  of  brown  and  black,  and 
the  i)osterior  femora  are  also  banded  and  streaked.  They  hibernate  for  the  most  part 
in  the  perfect  state.  (Edipoda  (Bissosteria)  Carolina,  our  most  widely  distributed 
species,  is  a  large  rust-brown  insect,  with  black  hind-wings  bordered  with  yellow.  It 
is  most  frequently  seen  along  dusty  streets  and  roads,  where  it  may  be  observed 
balancing  itself  upon  its  wings  in  the  air,  and  at  the  same  time  producing  a  rattling 
noise.  (Edipoda  {Bissosteria)  longi- 
pen7iis,  which  is  met  with  on  the  plains 
of  Colorado  and  Kansas,  differs  in  liav- 
ing  the  elytra  pale  and  covered  with 
numerous  brown  blotches,  and  in  hav- 
ing the  base  of  the  hind-wing  bluisli. 
(Edipoda  (Hippiscus)  phoenicoptera, 
the  large  robust  locust  of  which  a  figure 
is  here  given,  has  the  hind  wings  red, 

bordered  with  black.  It  is  confined  to  the  eastern  half  of  the  continent.  (Edipoda 
(Circotettix)  carlingiana  and  (Edipoda  {CircoteUix)  undidata  are  species  that  are 
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eonliiK'd  to  mountainous  regions,  where  they  frequent  Ijure,  rocky  slopes.  'Die 
former  has  the  wings  smoky-bIaci<,  while  in  the  hitter  tliey  are  yeUouisii.  i;<Jth  of 
these  insects  ari'  \  ery  noisy  —  their  clattering  being  mndi  lou(hi-  tliaii  that  iiroihieed 
by  the  Carolina  locust.  (Edipoda  (Canmida)  jjc/lncidn,  wiiiih  in  ('alifdrnia  is  tlu- 
injurious  species,  has  the  hind-wings  pellucid  yellow.  Its  habits  are  similar  to  those 
of  Caloptenus  spretus.  It  has  been  taken  at 
various  points  throughout  the  United  States, 
but  is  chiefly  confined  to  mountainous  di.strict.s, 
where  it  frequents  meadows  and  wet  places. 
(Edipoda  {Paclujtijlus)  migratorius,  the  most 
destructive  of  Oriental  species,  has  been  so  well 
described  in  the  past  that  we  need  only  refer  to 
it  here. 

The  locusts  belongii 
cephala,  of  which  there  ar 

in  this  country,  are  very  variable  in  color.  They 
hibernate  as  larvpe  and  pupae,  and  are  found  full- 
grown  quite  early  in  s]iring.  Trai/occjiluda  vir- 
)ed   Locust,  which 

'.  eastern  portion,  while   TragocepJiala 
:h  America. 

There  is  an  extensive  group  of  this 
family  in  which  the  vertex  of  the  head 
is  greatly  produced  into  a  cone-like  pro- 
jection similar  to  that  of  the  Conoce- 
plialids  among  the  Locustida;  and  Flatij- 
blcmmus  in  Gryllidae.  These  are  chiefly 
confined  to  the  warmer  coinitries  of  the 
globe,  where  many  of  them  are  quite 
They  have  broad,  flat  antenna',  pointed  at  the  end,  and  with  their  greatly 
lengthened  heads  are  peculiar-looking  insects.  Truxcdis  brevipe?inis  is  a  small, 
greenish  sjiecies  found  in  Florida.  It  measures  about  one  and  three-fourths  inches 
in  length.  Triixalis  nusuta,  which  is  a  large  species,  is  found  throughout  southern 
Europe,  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia.  Jfesops  chlorizans,  Avhicli  is  also  green,  is 
found  iu  the  Southern  States.  It  has  a  very  hard,  smooth,  and  cylindrical  body,  the 
elytra  are  long  and  narrow,  and  the  legs  short.  The  female  of  this  sj)ecies  is  known 
to  deposit  her  eggs  in  rotten  logs  and  stumjis.  Chrysochraon  viridis,  a  greenish 
species,  in  which  the  wings  .are  also  abbreviated,  inhabits  the  eastern  half  of  North 
America  from  the  Great  Lakes  southward.  The  size  of  the  female  is  at  least  twice 
that  of  the  male. 

The  number  of  species  of  Acri.li.hv  inhabiting  the  United  States  is  about  -iT'i.  while 
in  Kuroiie  not  more  than  about  ISU  are  known. 

C.  V.  Kii.i:v. 


Fl(j.  28  j.  —  Trat/occpJtafa 
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Order  VI.  —  HEMIPTERA. 

This  o-reat  group  of  insects,  many  of  which  are  called  Bugs,  embraces  a  large 
assemblage  of  very  diverse  forms,  apparently  not  closely  related  to  each  other,  and  hav- 
ing widely  different  modes  of  life.  Their  true  composition  is  often  disguised  by 
moditicMtioiis  which  have  reference  to  some  peculiarity  of  habit,  or  to  stress  of  locality ; 
but  when  these  features  arc  strijiped  off,  there  remains  a  basis 
of  essential  structure  to  connect  all  in  one  common  group. 

Two  principal  kinds  of  structure  pervade  the  series  and 
serve  to  separate  it  from  all  other  orders  of  insects.  The  fii-st 
of  these  appears  in  the  mouth-organ,  concurrent  with  modifica- 
tions of  the  head  and  breast  (sternum).  This  instrument,  the 
rostrum,  consists  of  a  horny,  jointed,  tapering  tube,  the  labium, 
arising  from  the  front  of  the  head  beneath,  and  enclosing  four 
stiff  biistles,  the  mandibles  and  maxilla',  adapted  for  piercing 
tlie  tissues  of  jilants  or  the  skin  of  animals.  By  the  aid  of 
contractile  muscles  it  imbibes  the  fluid  nourishment  suited  to 
sustain  the  life  of  the  insect.  This  rostrum  is  sometimes  very 
long  and  slender,  especially  when  the  creature  has  to  probe 
deep  into  the  jjlant  upon  which  it  lives ;  or  it  is  short  and  thick 
when  the  species  finds  food  near  the  surface.  The  modifica- 
tions of  the  sternum  usuiilly  cciincide  \\itli  the  furni  and  use 
of  the  rostrum,  and  constitute  a  sujiport  for  tjic  nKivciiieiits  of  the  head  and  its 
organs. 

The  second  kind  of  structure  appears  in  the  organs  of  flight,  the  henielytra  or  fore- 
wings  and  the  hinder  )iarts  or  wings  jirojier.  There  are  two  princi|)al  tyi>es  of  the 
former  which  will  be  more  fully  noticed  under  the  divisions  Ilomoptera  and  Ileter- 
optera.  In  general  these  are  thick  and  leathery  or  crustaceous  at  base,  and  mem- 
branous at  tip.  In  certain  degraded  forms,  such  as  the  bed-bug  and  lice,  no  wings  are 
ever  developed;  while  in  the  aquatic  genera  Hyf/rotrechiis  M\(\.  Limnotrechus,  there 
are  in(li\  iduals  entirtly  unwinged,  half-winged,  or  with  fully  developed  hemelytra  and 


1  pteron,  a  wing,  having 
ore  commonly  described 


The  name  of  this  order  is  derived  from  h,wi,  half, 
reference  to  the  thick  base  and  abruptly  thin  tip  in  the 
division,  the  ITcteroptera. 

Scarcely  any  other  great  group  of  insects  displays  such  a  wide  range  of  diversity 
as  we  see  in  this.  Almost  every  pattern  of  form  or  style  of  marking  to  be  found  in 
the  other  orders  occurs  here,  and  that  too  with  features  of-  external  structure  not  met 
with  elsewhere.  A  few  of  these  may  be  seen  in  the  ])late  which  heads  this  article. 
Besides  the  more  prominent  types  of  this  order,  wdiich  in  North  America  is  represented 
by  the  leaf-hoiipers,  tree-hoppers,  cicadas,  giant  water-bugs,  Avatcr-boatmen,  wheel- 
bugs,  chinch-bugs,  squash-bugs,  and  plant-bugs,  there  is  an  almost  countless  host  of 
small  forms  belonging  to  the  scale-lice,  plant-lice,  and  field  bugs. 

Among  the  terrestrial  and  more  beetle-like  fornis,  with  broa<l  oval  and  convex- 
bodies,  we  notice  the  Pacli ycoiids,  Corimeloenas,  Stiretrids,  Cydnids,  and  Pentatomids ; 
those  with  ellipticil  lioilics,  tint  aliove,  belong  to  such  groups  as  the  Lygieida?  and 
Coreidu;,  while  excci'dingly  dcjirtssed  forms  are  present  in  the  Aradidie  and  Tingitida? ; 
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l)iit  ill  <-(iiiIrMst  with  111!  nT  liicsr  mi-cIIh'  tlircKl-liii^s,  Kiiicsid.-i'  mid  liciTt'iii:!,  \v1h»c 
li.xlics  Miiil  iiuMiiljiTs  aiv  ;is  slfiiiliT  mid  ilflicMtc  ;is  tlic  cxlivnicly  iitli'iiuiitcil  cniiic-tlics 
of  the  I)i|itt'r;i.  .Some  :ire  coiiijiivssod  and  liavc!  tin-  thorax  raised  liiiili  above  the  liody 
ill  tlie  i'onn  of  a  eiirrier's  knife,  or  like  a  Teniidar's  hat.  Others  imitate  heeeh  nuts, 
buds  of  trees,  hits  of  dried  leaves,  scales  of  dead  hark,  and  even  the  exeremenl  of 
caterpillars. 

This  order  i.s  also  rieli  in  stnietural  elemeiils  w  hii'ii  ser\c  tn  asscu-iate  assiMiililau'cs 
of  genera  in  minor  subdivisions  easily  recogiiizahlc.  Hut  it  is  diHiculi  in  arrannc  ihem 
all  in  one  series,  since  there  is  often  an  addition  of  one  nv  lunic  clcuieiiis  hiiidiiu;  t  Ihui 
to  small  groups  at  a  distance,  and  forming  exeeiitions  to  the  L;iial  halaiicc  <<{'  Ihcir 
aftinitics.  The  structure  and  position  of  the  legs  also  vary  wilh  iIk'  mode  uf  life  of  a 
species.     Some  are  fitted  for  leajiing,  others  for  running,  and   still   olhcrs  fur  grasjiiiig 

Those  which  creeji  ahoiil  in  search  of  living  prey  are  often  furnished  with  curved 
or  hooked  fore-legs,  suitable  for  seizing  and  holding  creatures,  when  in  motion,  such 
as  caterpillars  and  other  larva?.  The  anterior  femora  of  many  kinds  which  move  about 
the  branches  and  leaves  of  trees  are  set  with  numerous  sharp  thorns,  sometimes  in 
opposable  rows,  with  which  they  transfix  and  hold  their  victims. 

While  the  greater  number  derive  their  food  from  either  the  sap  of  vegetables  or 
the  blood  of  fishes,  animals,  and  man,  there  are  others  which  are  satisfied  with  the 
strong  fluid  that  accumulates  beneath  damp,  decaying  bark  of  trees,  or  still  others 
which  enjoy  the  juices  of  fungi  or  ferns.  Among  some  of  the  highly  developed  forms, 
such  an  I'orlisus,  /Stii-etrus,  a\\i\  AVc^/Zz/v'/.'-^r,  there  are  species  which  live  upon  the 
juices  of  both  insects  and  jilaiits. 

The  Ilemiptera  are  either  aerial,  terrestrial,  riparian,  or  aquatic.  Some  pass  their 
lives  in  the  upj)er  parts  of  trees,  others  chiefly  on  the  lower  limbs ;  still  others  prefer 
the  protection  of  roots,  stones,  or  rubbish  on  the  ground ;  a  large  number  of  species 
select  a  home  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  often  in  the  holes  of  ants  or  other 
insects  ;  a  conspicuous  assemblage  of  dull-colored  forms  occurs  only  in  the  crevices  or 
under  the  bark  of  trees  and  shrubs  ;  while  a  host  of  others  skim  over  the  surface  of 
placid  waters,  ami  a  few  are  found  remote  from  land  tiiion  the  rarely  disturbed  waves 
of  the  trojjical  and  sub-trojiieal  oceans. 

Their  metamorphosis  is  incomplete,  excc])ting  only  the  males  of  the  C'occida!  and  a 
few  forms  closely  related  to  them.  After  leaving  the  egg  they  generally  change  the 
outer  skin  four  times,  at  intervals  of  a  few  days  each,  to  become  adults.  Growth  is 
thereby  permitted,  the  wing-pads  and  body  become  one  size  larger,  and  there  is  only  a 
slight  difference  to  be  noticed  between  the  young  and  the  perfect  insect.  Nothing 
like  a  caterpillar  stage  appears  in  the  newly-hatched  creature,  and  there  is  no  such 
differentiation  as  marks  the  lar\a,  ]iiipa,  and  imago  of  Coleoptera  and  the  higher 
orders.  The  next  stage  to  tlie  adult  is  commonly  called  pupa,  or  nymph,  but  not 
because  it  is  in  any  true  sense  e<piiv.ileiit  to  tlie  piqia  of  other  insects. 

The  head  is  either  somewhat  Hat  ab(i\i'  and  extended  forwards  nearly  in  the  plane 
of  the  thorax,  with  the  eyes  seated  in  or  next  the  base;  or  it  is  si)indle-shai)ed,  long 
conical,  or  cylindrical,  freely  movable,  with  the  eyes  placed  considerably  in  advance  of 
the  base.  In  most  riparian  forms  the  eyes  stand  out  prominently  from  the  corners  of 
the  broad  forehead.  The  aquatic  species  have  the  eyes  either  deep-seated  in  the  basal 
angles,  or  projecting  like  beads  on  the  sides  of  the  vertex.  In  the  t'orisa'  the  head 
overlaps  the  front  of  the  thorax  like  a  cap,  and  is  there  attached  by  a  slender  neck,  as 
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in  Dijitera  and  rlragon-flies.  Strongly  in  contrast  to  all  these  we  find  in  the  principal 
Homoptera  a  head  either  transverse  or  vertical,  deep-seated,  immobile,  and  prolonged 
downwards  and  backwards.  In  snch  exceptional  groups  as  the  Fulgoridie,  the  front  of 
the  head  is  either  di-awn  out  into  a  large  inflated  protuberance,  is  curved  forwards  in  a 
long,  tapering  horn,  or  it  is  shaped  like  an  Indian  war  club.  Two,  or  at  most  three, 
ocelli  are  generally  present,  but  they  are  al)sent  in  certain  groups,  such  as  Pyrrhocoris, 
Largus,  and  Gapms. 

The  thorax  constitutes  a  large  jiortion  of  the  mass  of  the  l)ody,  and  its  first  princi- 
pal division  is  generally  free,  as  in  the  Coleoptera.  All  three  sections  of  this  part  of 
the  body,  the  prothorax,  the  mesothorax,  and  the  metathorax  are  well  distinguished, 
and  are  only  fused  together  in  such  low  forms  as  Aleurodes,  Aphidae,  Coccidse,  and 
the  lice. 

To  these  three  pieces  the  legs  are  attached,  not  far  out  on  the  sides  as  in  Orthoptera 
and  Pseudoneuroptera,  but  beneath,  and  generally  near  the  middle  line.  They  are 
fitted  for  running,  jumping,  grasping,  or  swimming;  and  are  often  ])rovided  with 
(iirii)us  balancing  plates,  curved  thorns,  waved  lamellae,  or  rows  of  spines.  The  coxae 
are  also  built  upon  two  principal  patterns ;  the  one  being  more  or  less  conical  and 
rotatory,  the  other  more  elongated,  fixed,  and  only  capable  of  motion  in  the  direction 
of  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  body.  The  tarsi  have  generally  three  or  two  joints, 
rarely  only  one.  Generally  there  are  four  wings  present,  but  the  posterior  pair  does 
not  appear  in  the  males  of  the  Coccidse.  The  hemelytra  and  lower  wings  are  devel- 
o]ied  from  the  sides  of  the  meso-  and  metathorax  ;  and  in  the  Homoptera  they  are  com- 
monly attached  lower  down  than  in  the  Heteroptera. 

A  system  of  tracheal  vessels  conveys  air  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  communicates 
with  the  outer  surface  V)y  means  of  openings  called  stigmata.  These  openings  are 
provided  with  a  lid  or  contractile  fold,  which  can  be  tightly  closed  to  prevent  suffoca- 
tion. In  a  few  of  the  aquatic  forms,  Belostoma,  Zaitlia,  etc.,  they  are  apparently 
closed,  but  in  reality  have  slit-like  or  valvular  orifices  which  serve  to  strain  the  air  and 
perhaps  to  admit  only  the  oxygen  that  it  contains.  An  air-chamber  generally  rests 
beneath  each  of  the  stigmata,  and  is  connected  with  the  others  by  tracheal  tulies  run-' 
ning  throughout  the  length  of  the  body  on  both  sides.  The  stigmata  amount  in  all  to 
ten  on  each  side ;  a  pair  is  placed  on  the  underside  of  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
thorax,  generally  on  or  near  the  transverse  sutures ;  six  pairs  are  set  beneath  on  the 
sides  of  the  abdomen,  and  a  pair  is  placed  above  next  to  the  suture  which  separates 
the  thorax  from  the  abdomen.  In  Fulgora  and  its  near  allies  these  latter  are  very 
large,  but  are  covered  by  a  whitish  fibi'ous  secretion  in  the  living  insect.  In  the  higher 
Heteroptera  the  abdominal  orifices  are  capped  l)y  a  little  prominence  resembling  a 
bead,  while  in  Notonecta,  Corixa,  and  some  Cicadas  they  are  concealed  by  fur,  hairy 
filaments,  or  scales.  Eanatra  and  iVejoa  possess  the  usual  number  of  stigmata,  but 
have  in  extension  a  pair  of  long  respiratory  tubes  at  the  end  of  the  body  through 
which  they  appear  to  receive  most  of  the  air  required. 

A  variety  of  fluids  and  other  substances  are  secreted  by  the  Hemiptera.  Some  of 
these  are  for  the  protection  of  the  body  or  the  eggs,  as  in  the  Coccidae ;  others,  perhaps, 
for  defence,  as  the  annoying  spray  emitted  by  most  of  the  Heteroptera.  In  many  of 
the  latter  a  most  offensive  bug-odor  is  characteristic  of  the  fluid  secreted  by  glands 
situated  generally  in  each  side  of  the  body  behind  the  mesosternum.  Each  of  these 
glands  communicates  exteriorly  with  an  orifice  placed  behind  or  near  tlie  middle  coxa, 
called  the  osteole,  which  generally  issues  in  some  kind  of  an  open  channel  styled  the 
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ostcolMro;iii:il,  ami  lliis  is  sinTniiiiili'd  hy  :i  iiiorc  or  less  niL'Ufcd  ami  iri-amilateil  spaci^,  tlic 
evaponitiiii;-  suiiacc.  The  srrr.tinii  is  an  (■IJR'ii'al  oil  variously  comliim.-il,  sjicudily  dis- 
sipated in  tlio  alinos|ilicrr,  ami  ot'icn  having  an  odor  similar  to  that  of  i)C'ar.s  or  other 
fruit.  In  sonic  species  of  ('oi-cid;e  it  is  decidedly  aromatic,  and  in  a  few  it  has  a  spicy 
smell  very  much  like  that  of  cinnamon. 

These  organs  ai)pear  to  be  absent  fi-oin  the  IIomo])tei',M  ;  Imt  must  Cicadas  secrete  a 
jiowdery  substance,  .scales,  or  hairy  j>alclies  fromllie  underside  of  the  liody,  while  the 
FulgoridiU  become  covered  beneatii  and  on  the  end  of  llu-  alMl.imen  with  a  cottony  or 
fibrous  wliite  substance.  Some  of  the  CoccidiB  secrete  wax  or  lac,  ami  otlurs  various  kind,s 
of  valuable  dyes.  The  functions  of  nutrition  are  performed  by  a  well-defined  system 
of  organs,  of  various  forms,  and  often  of  remarkable  complexity.  ]>ehind  the  mouth  a 
short,  distinct  throat  receives  the  fluid  from  two  pairs  of  ducts  connected  witli  the 
salivary  glands.  From  this  the  stomach  is  continued  by  an  intestine-like  tube,  swollen 
in  two  or  more  places,  until  it  reaches  the  vent.  The  first  stomach,  or  gizzard,  is  a 
large,  straight,  frequently  constricted  glandular  sac,  narrowed  behind  into  a  long, 
fle.xed  or  convoluted  canal  (duodenum),  also  glandular,  and  dilated  posteriorly  into  the 
chylific  stomach;  this  is  often  continued  backwards  as  a  .slender  intestine  (ilium), 
emptying  into  a  colon-like  exi)ansion  that  terminates  with  the  correspondingly  wide 
rectum.  Both  of  the  intestinal  parts  of  this  organism  are  sometimes  reduced  to  mere 
peduncles  of  the  three  pouched  dilatations. 

In  the  Cicadas,  Tettigonids,  and  Cercopis  the  first  stomach  is  bent  into  a  loop,  and 
the  duodenal  portion  runs  off  slender  in  convolutions  and  re-enters  the  stom.ich  next  the 
loop,  the  loop  itself  being  attached  to  the  oesophagus  by  a  bundle  of  ligaments.  The 
iliac  portion,  also  long  and  convoluted,  is  attached  to  the  other  side  of  the  loo)i  and 
then  runs  backwards  as  usual. 

The  ovarian  tubes  vary  greatly  in  inimlier,  and  range  from  two  to  fifty  or  more  in 
each  aggregation,  according  to  the  sijccies.  In  the  same  genus  a  wide  disparity  in  the 
number  of  these  organs  frequently  occurs.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Heteroptera 
possess  five  to  seven;  while  the  Cicadas  have  fifty  to  sixty,  gathered  into  two  large, 
rounded  bundles ;  the  Psyllidre  acquire  about  thirty,  and  the  Coccidre  an  almost  un- 
limited number.  In  the  latter  they  are  arranged  in  two  stellate 
branches.  ^-~j  ^^ 

Most  of  the  eggs  of  the  higher  Heteroptera  are  ornamented  ^^ 

with  bands,  or  other  patterns  of  color,  and  many  of  them  arc 
fluted,  beaded,  ribbed,  etc.  These  also  are  cajiped  by  a  toothed 
and  movable  lid,  provided  with  a  lin;amentous  sprins;  to  aid  the 

'  .  .  Fio.   2S".  —  Eggs    of 

emergence  of  the  larva.     The  number  of  eggs  laifl  by  a  single         simchin,    natural 
female  varies  also,  not  only  with  the  species,  but  in   the  indi- 
viduals.    Some  have  been  known  to  lay  as  few  as  twenty-five  eggs,  while  the  female 
Cicada  sometimes  dejwsits  more  than  five  hundred. 

A  well-developed  nervous  system  appears  in  the  adults,  in  gcnenil  a)>]iroaching  that 
of  the  Coleo]itcra,  l)eiiig  much  concentrated  towards  the  head  in  the  ju'incipal  groups. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  higher  Heteroptera,  where  the  cephalic  ganglion  or 
brain  is  massive,  closely  connected  with  the  suboesophagial  ganglion  by  two  stout  cords 
which  pass  below  the  gullet,  and  this  in  turn  is  immediately  followed  by  the  great 
thorficic  ganglia,  all  three  of  these  being  fused  together  and  continued  some  distance 
backward  by  a  great  nervous  trunk.  The  brain  often  consists  of  a  pair  of  distinct 
lobes,  from  which  two  heavy  branches  pass  off  to  the  eyes,  more  slender  ones  to  the 
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antcniKV,  Mini  one  to  caeli  of  the  two  or  three  ocelli.  From  the  ganglion  beneath  the 
gullet  the  mouth-organs  are  supplied  with  branches,  and  from  the  thoracic  ganglia  and 
terminating  trunk  great  branches  run  off  and  ramify  upon  all  the  organs  within  the 
cavity  of  the  body. 

The  muscles  of  the  Hemiptera  are  generally  powerful  and  numerous,  and  are  ar- 
ranged chiefly  witli  special  reference  to  the  movement  of  large  organs  of  the  bo<ly, 
such  as  the  legs,  wings,  and  head.  Accordingly  they  are  centred  most  in  large  bun- 
dles, in  the  three  great  chambers  of  the  thorax,  and  almost  fill  the  cavity  of  the 
prothorax. 

Although  these  insects  are  not  so  numerous  in  species  as  the  Coleoptera,  Diptera, 
or  Ilymenoptera,  they  far  outnumber  the  Orthoptera  and  Neuroptera,  and  possibly 
also  the  Lepidoptera.  A  large  proportion  of  them  have  sober  colors,  agreeing  well  with 
bark,  eartli,  rock,  or  other  surfaces  upon  which  they  rest,  and  multitudes  are  easily 
overlooked  because  of  their  close  resemblance  to  buds,  processes,  scales,  and  other  ob- 
jects that  surround  them ;  it  is  these  peculiarities  which  have  caused  them  to  be  difK- 
cult  to  recognize  and  have  retarded  their  acquisition.  But  with  the  spread  of  more 
exact  knowledge  of  their  habits,  a  new  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  study  of  the 
s])ecies,  so  that  every  expedition  to  unexplored  regions  returns  with  a  (juota  of  pre- 
viously nnknown  forms. 

At  present  about  27,000  species  are  known  to  be  present  in  the  jnivate  collections 
and  public  museums  of  Eurojie  and  America.  These,  including  multitudes  of  unde- 
scribed  species,  are  distributed  in  very  nearly  the  following  proportions :  South 
America,  10,000  ;  Nortli  America,  5,000  ;  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies,  2,000 ; 
Europe,  3,000  ;  Asia  and  its  islands,  3,000 ;  Africa  and  islands,  3,000  ;  and  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  Philij>pines,  about  1,000.  But  this  must  be  far  short  of  the 
actual  mmiber  which  can  be  found  in  these  countries.  Only  in  parts  of  Eurojic;  have 
careful  and  systematic  searches  been  conducted  for  procuring  all  the  species,  and  even 
tliere  large  numbers  of  new  forms  are  discovered  every  year.  So  it  may  be  safely 
estimated  that  scarcely  more  than  one-half  of  the  species  of  the  globe  have  yet  been 
accumulated,  and  that  not  less  than  50,000  will  be  included  in  the  more  complete 
collections  of  the  future.  The  liemipterous  fauna  of  our  own  country  is  just  begin- 
ning to  be  made  known.  Every  part  of  its  territory  will  yield  new  forms;  and  the 
zealous  collector  will  l)e  promptly  rewarded  with  fresh  novelties  in  many  of  the 
groups. 

Like  the  Coleoptera  they  attain  the  largest  size  and  most  splendid  colors  in  the 
tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  The  largest  form  thus  far  described  is  the  giant  v/ater- 
bug,  Selostoma  granclis,  which  lives  in  the  fresh  and  brackish  waters  of  Guiana  and 
Brazil.  It  often  measures  fully  three  and  a  half  inches  in  length  by  one  and  a  quarter 
inches  in  breadth,  and  closely  matches  the  muddy  beds  of  the  streams  and  puddles 
which  it  frequents.  In  the  same  countries,  too,  live  the  great  lantern  flies  which 
measure  six  and  a  half  inches  across  the  outspread  wings. 

Some  of  the  Scutellerids  inhabiting  Asia,  Africa  and  the  adjacent  islands  resemble 
the  Bujirestid  beetles  in  form,  and  vie  with  them  in  the  splendor  of  their  metallic 
colors,  which  reflect  the  light  in  varying  tints  like  polished  copper  or  bronze. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Rivers  Oi-inoco  and  Amazon,  as  well  as  about  the  great  forest 
belts  of  Brazil,  the  species  are  more  numerous  and  peculiar  than  in  any  other  region 
on  the  globe.  The  large  plant  and  tree  bugs  are  there  especially  numerous,  rej)resented 
by  the  beautiful  Pachycorids,  Asopids,  Pachylids,  Mcluehas  and  others,  highly  colored 
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gri'i'ii  sli;iiin'i'iu'<l,  Mini  licsick's  with  one  or  iiuiro  :iiitoiiii;il  joints  fhitti'iicil,  ami  tlic  first 
joint  bent  aiul  spiiii'd,  or  with  bodies  iiivt'stcd  with  sliai-])  •sjiiiics  in  all  directions. 
These  are  but  a  few  out  of  the  great  asseinblaiio  of  forms  whieh  tenant  ]iarts  of  the 
earth  ;  but  we  shall  take  a  nearer  view  of  still  others  as  we  consider  the  various  groups 
into  which  this  great  Order  has  been  arranged. 


Sui?-OlM)ER    I.  —  PaKISITA. 

At  the  very  lowest  verge  of  the  Order  we  arc  confronted  by  an  assemblage  of  small 
degraded  insects  which  are  the  pests  of  man  and  animals.  They  are  the  haustellate 
Lice  that  have  been  removed  from  the  ill-defined  group  Aptera  of  Linna'us,  and  are 
now  generally  admitted  to  be  Hemiptcra  of  low  grade. 

As  there  are  only  characters  of  unfixed  rank  to  separate  them  from  tin'  lowest 
Hcteroptera  such  as  ('inK.r  /,r/ii/,iriiis,  it  is  with  diffictdty  that  we  follow  Clans  and 
other  systcmatists  in  a>^i'_;nin_;  Im  them  a  position  of  sulxirdinal  value.  Professor 
Westwood  has  persistently  retaiiied  them,  together  with  the  Mallophaga,  which  are 
mandibulate,  have  a  fiat  labium  and  other  differential  characters,  in  a  separate  order 
styled  Anoitlura.  But  since  he  has  himself  recently  described  some  forms  which  have 
the  labium  built  after  the  type  of  a  genuine  heteropterous  rostrum,  coincident  with 
an  imperfect  metamorphosis  and  general  hemijiterous  structure,  there  is  no  longer 
a  satisfactory  reason  for  placing  them  outside  of  the  Hemiptcra.  Mr.  McLachlan  has 
recently  removed  the  bird-lice  or  Mallophaga  to  the  Pseudoncuroptera,  whei'e  they 
rest  in  relationship  with  Termes  and  Psocus  ;  while  the  louse  of  the  beaver  has  been 
relegated  by  Dr.  Leconte  to  the  Coleoptera;  and  the  flea  has  long  sijice  been  consigned 
to  the  Diptera. 

Dr.  Burmeister  has  made  the  commonly  known  human  lice  and  a  few  others  the 
basis  of  his  first  division  of  the  Hemiptcra,  next  preceding  the  Homoptera,  giving  them 
a  value  parallel  to  some  superfamilies ;  and  as  no  proper  place  can  be  found  for  them 
next  to  the  Heteroptera,  we  follow  his  example,  but  begin  the  series  with  this  group 
as  a  sub-order. 

These  insects  have  a  tough,  though  thin  outer  integument  of  moderate  flexibility', 
a  flattened  body  suited  for  concealment  at  the  roots  of  hair,  fur,  and  bristles,  and 
strong  grasping  retractile  claws  for  cliiubing  from  one  hair  to  another,  or  for  grappling 
the  cuticle  with  great  tenacity.  The  transparency  of  their  skin  and  the  slenderness  of 
the  sutural  impressions  render  the  divisions  of  the  thorax  difficult  to  detect,  but  upon 
very  close  examination,  aided  by  staining  fluids,  the  three  principal  segments  are 
always  found  to  be  present.  The  ))icces  of  the  abdomen  are  quite  distinct,  and  two 
or  more  of  the  apjiendages  of  the  anal  segment  may  be  easily  recognized,  A  head  of 
moderate  size  is  let  into  the  front  end  of  the  thorax,  and  is  carried  horizontally  as  in 
the  Heteroptera. 

Two  prominent  characteristics  will  serve  to  separate  this  sub-order  from  the  others. 
The  position  of  the  ten  spiracles  is  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  body,  not  beneath,  and  the 
legs  arise  from  the  outer  margin  of  the  thorax.  These  are  accompanied  l)y  modifica- 
tions of  other  values  which  will  be  recorded  farther  on. 

The  Pediculixa  is  represented  by  very  small,  wingless,  elliptical  or  lyrate  insects 
with  a  fleshy  unjointed  rostrum,  capable  of  extension  by  being  rolled  inside  out,  this 
action  serving  to  bring  forward  a  chaplet  of  barbs  which  imbed  themselves  in  the  skin 
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to  give  n,  firm  hold  for  the  ]>enetratiiig  bristles,  arranged  as  chitinous  strips  in  a  long, 
slender,  flexible  tul)e,  terminated  by  four  very  minute  lobes,  which  j)robe  to  the  capil- 
lary vessels  of  a  sweat-pore.  (Fig.  290.)  The  blood  being  once  reached  a  current  is 
hiaintained  by  the  pulsations  of  the  pumping  ventricde  and  the  jieristaltic  movements 
of  the  stomach.  The  legs  arc  scansorial,  armed  with  a  long  and  powerful  articulated 
curved  nail  at  the  tip  of  the  tarsus,  which  is  opposed  by  a  toothed  projection  of  the 
inner  angle  of  the  tibia. 

Two  genera  at  present  compose  this  family,  of  whi(  h  the  first  is  /-■/////•/«*■,  with 
only  one  species,  the  Crab-louse,  P.  j'lubix.  The  body  of  this  creature  is  lyrate, 
pale  yellowish  or  white ;  the  head  deeply  seated  between  the  prominent  shoulders  of 
the  thorax,  with  small,  round,  dark  eyes  on  each  side,  five-jointed  antennae,  and  chest- 
nut-brown claws.  There  are  four  prominent  processes  on  each  side  of  the  abdomen, 
beset  with  long  bristles,  the  ]iosterior  j)air  being  the  longest  and  most  slender.  It  is 
about  three-fourths  of  a  line  in  length,  by  one-half  of  a  line  in  breadth.  A  marked 
difference  from  all  the  other  members  of  this  family  will  be  noticed  here  in  the  form 
of  the  fore-legs.  These  Lack  the  heavy  claws  of  the  other  pairs,  and  have,  instead,  a 
slender  tapering  form  with  a  very  slightly  curved  tarsal  nail.  The  effect  is  to  give 
them  more  ready  means  of  moving  over  flat  surfaces,  and  of  turning  over  if  thrown 
upon  the  back.  Their  legs  do  not  rotate  freely  upon  the  coxal  articula- 
tions, and  hence  the  claws  must  always  be  directed  nearly  downwards. 
These  offensive  vermin  affect  the  pubic  region  and  armpits  of  man  ; 
stretching  themselves  out  flat,  holding  tight  to  the  cuticle,  and  inflicting 
a  most  irritating  puncture  into  the  flesh  of  unclean  and  careless  persons. 
The  other  genus  is  Pecliculus,  which  is  represented  by  the  common 
Louse  of  the  human  head,  P.  cajntis,  and  the  Body-louse,  P.  vestimenti. 
In  these  the  thorax  is  quite  distinct,  narrower  than  the  abdomen,  with 
the  head  more  or  less  conical  and  contracted  at 

icuius  cnpiiis,    base.     The  eyes  are  usuallv  iilaced  on  the  sides, 
head-louse.         .  ,    ,  .     ,     ,  . ,  ,     ,  , 

]ust  behmd  the  widest  p.art  oi  the  vertex,  but 
occasionally  a  little  way  inward  from  the  margin ;  these  are 
also  simple  as  in  the  preceding  genus.  All  the  legs  are  armed 
with  the  claw-like  nail  and  the  opposable  tibial  sjiur,  and  in 
some  forms  there  is  a  fleshy  cushion  between  these  instruments. 
The  apparent  number  of  abdominal  rings  ranges  from  seven 
to  nine,  and  this  part  of  the  body  is  esi)ecially  invested  with 
a  series  of  rigid  bristles  near  the  sutures  and  on  the  outer 
margins.  Spiracles  are  conspicuous  upon  both  the  sides  of 
the  thorax  and  abdomen  ;  those  on  the  Latter  being  sometimes 
placed  far  out  next  the  margin. 

In  the  first  named  species  which  is  confined  to  the  head  of 
man  we  see  a  narrowly  elliptical  form,  a  little  squared  on 
the  sides  of  the  thorax;  the  margins  of  the  abdomen  more 
deeply  scalloped  in  the  female;  the  general  color  pale  yel- 
lowish, with  the  outer  edges  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  dark 
brown  or  gray,  .and  the  nails  pale  brown.  It  is  met  with  head"°*'  ""''''"™'°"'  *• 
chiefly  upon  the  heads  of  neglected  children,  where  it  lives 

among  the  hair,  and  to  which  it  glues  the  oval  eggs,  .ittachiiig  them  mostly  by  the 
pointed  end.     These  eggs  are  called  nits,  and  under  favor.able  conditions  hatch  in 
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about  a  week  from  tlio  time  that  they  are  lai.l.     At  lii> 
lucent  and  delicate,  but,  their  skin  speiMlily  hardens  ami 
select  .1  spot  upon  which  to  settle  and  suck   (he 
their  tCMuler  victim. 

The  second  species,  or  body-louse,  is  somewhat  larger  and 
more  slender  than  the  preceding,  the  color  is  generally  tinged 
with  gray,  the  legs  are  longer  and  tliinner,  the  head  is  more 
contracted  behind,  and  the  second  joint  of  the  antennfe  is 
elongated.  It  is  connuoidy  aliout  a  line  or  somewhat  more  in 
length.  It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  notice  that  this  is  the 
form  common  to  military  camps  in  all  temperate  climates,  as 
well  as  to  careless  jiersons  who  dwell  in  uncleanly  apartments 
and  who  neglect  to  change  their  clothes.  During  the  late  civ 
war  in  the  United  States  it  was  widely  distrib- 
uted by  means  of  the  railroad  cars  and  other  con- 
veyances which  transjiorted  troops.  It  affects 
the  skin  of  most  parts  of  the  body,  but  espec- 
ially selects  the  chest  and  back. 

The  female  attaches  her  eggs  to  iibres  in  the 
seams  of  undergarments,  from  which  the  larvje 
hatch  in  about  one  week.  Leewenhoek  has  esti- 
mated that  an  ordinary  female  would  produce 
about  five  thousand  young  ones  within  a  period 
of  eight  weeks.  In  some  countries  of  Eurojie, 
as  Russia  and  Poland,  this  species  is  widely  disseminated,  and 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  poor  and  degraded.  It  takes 
about  one  month  for  an  individual  to  reach  maturity;  but  the 
duration  of  life  seems  not  to  have  been  determined  for  any  of 
the  forms. 

In  the  subgenus  Ifaematopinus,  which  can  hardly  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  tvpical  Pediculus,  various  authors  have  placed 
the  louse  of  the  swine,  also  that  of  the 
liorse,  ass,  buffalo,  squirrel,  etc.     A  form 

is  found  upon  some  of  tlie  large  Asiatic  monkeys  that  measures 
nearly  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length.  Thus  far  about  twent}'- 
five  nominal  species  have  been  referred  to  this  family ;  but  no 
doubt  a  host  of  others  will  yet  be  discovered  when  the  various 
animals  shall  have  been  examined  for  this  ]nirpose. 

We  now  reach  a  group  of  the  Parasita,  which  has  lately 
been  brought  to  notice  by  the  publications  of  Professor  West- 
wood  of  Oxford,  the  Poltctenid.e.  Certain  bats  of  the  genus 
Mo/o.isHs,  one  inhabiting  China,  the  other  the  West  Indies,  were 
found  to  harbor  very  peculiar  lice  of  a  type  previously  unrecog- 
nized. These  have  been  described  and  figured  in  his  beautiful 
Thesaurus  Entomologicus  Oxoniensis,  from  which  we  derive  the 
following  ]>articulars  :  They  have  a  long  ellii^tical,  or  somewhat 
quadrate  outline,  witli  legs  joined  by  rounded,  free  coxm  to  the  underside  of  clearly 
defined  and  well  separated  pectoral  segments,  the  first  pair  short,  stout,  with  three- 
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jointed  tar.sL  ami  double  iiuils,  and  jjlaced  nearer  the  sternal  middle  than  the  other 
two  pairs,  whicli  are  much  longer  and  have  longer  four-jointed  tarsi,  also  tipped  witli 
slender  double  nails.  The  head  '^  large,  somewhat  quadrate,  with  a  flat  clypeus 
broadly  rounded  in  front,  and  four-jointed  antennae,  behind  which  are  two  profound 
reniform  impressions  armed  with  a  row  of  comb-like  teeth.  The  rostrum  is  three- 
jointed,  nearly  as  long  as  the  head,  and  has  slender  bristles  extending  throughout  its 
length.  The  jji'othorax  is  large  and  transverse,  and  behind  it  are  placed  a  pair 
of  large  scales,  like  rudimentary  hcmelytra.  All  parts  of  the  body  are  well  differen- 
tiated, and  the  tranverse  sutures  both  above  and  beneath  are  fringed  with  teeth  or 
stout  bristles. 

Only  one  genus,  Poh/ctenes,  has  yet  been  placed  in  this  family,  and  it  is  only  rei)re- 
sentcd  by  the  two  species  alluded  to  above.  It  may  be  recognized  by  tlie  antenme 
being  longer  than  the  head,  composed  of  four  joints,  of  which  the  first  is  angular  at 
base,  with  one  long  bristle  above  and  many  bristles  beneath.  The  rostrum  has  three 
joints  and  is  dilated  at  base,  and  the  tarsi  are  furnished  on  the  end  with  a  spinous 
cushion.  The  name  was  suggested  by  the  rows  of  long, 
flat  spines  with  which  they  are  armed  beneath  the  head. 
The  first  of  these  sjjecies  is  the  P.  fumarias, 
which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  rounded  clypeus, 
the  head  with  two  oblique  impressions  and  prominent 
j)osterior  angles ;  slender  antennae ;  a  transverse  thorax, 
with  the  sides  a  little  rounded,  and  a  long  bristle  in 
each  angle  behind  ;  the  hemelytra  nearly  quadrangular 
nnd  ai-med  with  bristles  on  the  posterior  angles ;  the 
sides  of  the  body  nearly  parallel ;  the  legs  with  long 
bristles,  and  the  nails  of  the  posterior  tarsi  not  very 
deejily  cleft.  It  is  about  two-twelftlis  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  lives  in  .lamaica  iq)on  the  liat  31olossiis 

Another  species,  the  P.  niolossns,  infests  bats  of  the  same  genus  in  the  vicinity  of 
Amoy,  Chin.a.  It  has  shorter  and  thicker  antenna?  th.an  the  other,  and  the  basal  joint 
is  armed  with  groups  of  strong  spines;  the  posterior  angles  of  the  head  are  not 
jiroduced,  but  the  sides  of  the  clypeus  .and  the  surface  each  side  of  the  rostrum  are 
likewise  armed;  there  is  also  a  curved  double  transverse  series  of  fl.at  spines  on 
the  trabeculiB  behind  tlie  antennre,  and  a  fringe  of  longer  ones  on  the  hind  margin  ; 
the  prothorax  is  bean-shajjed,  armed  on  the  posterior  edge  with  shc'-t  spines,  and  both 
the  hcmelytra  and  legs,  as  well  as  the  abdomen  of  the  female,  are  invested  with 
short  bristles.  The  legs  are  also  stouter  than  in  the  other  form.  It  is  of  the  same 
length  as  the  preceding,  but  is  a  stouter  and  more  heavily  built  insect. 

So  remarkable  and  numerous  are  the  various  details  of  structure  in  this  group  of 
little  creatures,  th.at  whole  books  might  be  devoted  to  an  enumeration  of  peculiarities 
which  would  make  them  objects  of  wonder  if  they  were  of  largei-  size.  For  fui-ther  in- 
formation, the  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  beautiful  iconographies  of  Piaget,  Nitzsch, 
and  Denny. 

Sub-Order  II.  — HOMOPTERA. 

This  grand  division  of  the  order  contains  the  greatest  number  of  large  species, 
and  the  widest  range  of  diversity  in  the  forms  of  all  stages.     Comjiaratively  few  are 
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destitute  of  wings,  oxoojit  in  one  sex  of  iIr'  lowest  groii]) ;  ))ut  sonic  liavc  llicse  orgiiiis 
short  and  uniiniisliotl,  anil  it  is  Imt  very  rarely  that  we  meet  with  one  of  this  kin<l 
fully  winged.  A  strilving  instance  of  this  nature  occurs  in  the  genus  I'lujlloscdls, 
uliich  has  been  based  upon  ciiaracters  derived  only  from  the  uncomj)leted  insects.  In 
ihe  chief  forms  of  this  sub-order  the  wings  and  lienielytra  are  large,  slant  downwards 
like  the  roof  of  a  liouse,  are  of  nearly  e(iuul  texture  throughout,  although  sometimes 
thin  and  trans]iarent,  and  are  numerously  and  continuously  veined.  A  few  notable 
exceptions  to  the  decumbent  j)osition  of  these  organs  dccur  in  such  genera  as 
FkUoidcs,  Uasculia,  VLiid  IlelicojHera ;  while  in  J'(i'ci/oj>tcnc  and  Or/Kc/iin  they  are 
held  nearly  vertical. 

This  division  is  also  renuirkable  for  the  blunt  face,  and  backward-] ircsscd  elements 
of  the  head  and  breast,  thus  carrying  the  rostrum  far  underneath.  These  nioditica- 
ti,.ns  are  seen  carried  jiretty  fai"  in'' Cicadas  and  Menibraeiihe ;  althoiigli  niucli  dis- 
guised liy  the  inflated  or  jirolongi'd  frontal  jin)tuberanees  in  Latcr/iaria,  Fabjura, 
and  Xcrsia. 

Both  kinds  of  eyes  are  generally  present  in  this  group;  the  couqiound  oius  Ijeing 
commonly  large  and  prominent,  while  the  simple  ones,  ocelli,  are  like  little  convex 
gems,  placed  between  the  larger  eyes  on  the  vertex  or  front ;  but  occasionally,  as  in 
Fiilgoridiu,  on  the  sides  of  the  cheeks,  between  the  latter  and  the  antenmc.  There 
are  usually  two  ocelli,  although  in  Cicadidie  and  most  Psyllidic  they  are  three  in 
numbir,  and  are  placed  in  front,  forming  a  triangle. 

The  aiilcnnje  are  usually  situated  in  a  hollow  below  the  eyes,  and  are  comi)Osed  of 
a  few  expaniled  joints  at  the  base,  with  a  tapering,  slender  bristle-sliaped  termination. 
( Exceptions  occur  in  Psyllidw,  Apliididae,  and  Coccidte,  where  these  organs  are 
commonly  filiform,  and  somewliat  thickened  at  tiji.)  There  are  two  principal  types 
of  legs  in  this  division,  although  these  are  variously  modified  for  particular  modes  of 
life  :  the  one  adapted  for  crawling,  the  other  for  leaping.  The  former  have  short  legs, 
generally  stout,  as  in  the  Cicadas  and  some  of  the  Fulgorida- ;  the  latter  have  the  hind 
legs  long,  often  curved  and  set  with  rows  of  stiff  sjiines,  such  as  we  see  in  JdsnuK, 
T'etth/onia,  etc. 

Sli>]:i:-Famii,v  Sternokhynchi. 

A  very  eomjirehensive  alliance  of  usually  very  small  and  feeble  insects  presents 
itself  at  the  outset  of  the  sub-order,  and  forms  an  upwardly  gradative  combination 
leading  to  the  truly  representative  Homoptera.  It  embraces  the  four  families, 
Coccidte,  Aleyrodidw,  Aphidida?,  and  Psyllida>,  or  the  creatures  generally  known  by 
the  names  scale  lice,  mealy  bugs,  bark  lice,  plant  lice,  and  the  Psyllas,  or  jumping 
lice.  Their  boundless  fecundity  and  capacity  for  distribution  fit  them  for  the  wide- 
spread injuries  which  they  occasion  in  fruit-growing  regions  throughout  the  globe. 

The  name  Sternorliynclii  has  reference  to  the  rostrum,  which  ajiparently  arises 
from  the  sternum  between  the  anterior  feet,  and  is  the  most  characteristic  element  of 
structure  which  pervades  the  grou]).  Divested  of  external  disguises,  the  body  of 
these  insects  is  generally  conical,  either  compressed,  flattened,  or  pear-shaped;  with 
filiform  rather  than  bristle-shaped  antennre  composed  of  numerous  joints. 

Clans  has  erected  these  four  families  into  a  sub-order,  and  ein]iloyed  the  name 
Phytoj)hthires  as  a  designation,  but  as  this  term  was  devised  by  Kurmeister  for  a 
group  including  only  the  Apliida;  and  Psyllidaj,  we  decline  to  wrest  it  from  its  original 
signification,  and  hence  adopt  that  of  Amyot  and  Serville  instead. 
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In  the  family  Coccid^  we  reacli  the  most  anomalous  forms  to  be  met  with  in  any 
part  of  the  great  class  Insecta.  Indeed,  in  many  cases  these  creatures  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  any  particular  form.  The  males  are  consistent  in  having  one  pair  of 
transparent  wings,  of  a  generally  obovate  form,  provided  with  a  stout  ^■ein,  which 
forks  near  the  base  and  sends  off  one  long  branch  near  the  costal  bordei-  and  another 
towards  the  posterior  edge.  Instead  of  hind  wings  they  have  a  pair  of  halteres  or 
balancers,  each  furnislied  with  a  hooked  bristle,  which  fits  into  a  pocket  on  the  fore- 
wing  of  the  corresponding  side.  This  sex  also  lacks  the  mouth-i)arts  which  it 
possessed  in  its  earlier  stages ;  and  it  undei-goes  the  final  metamorjihosis  from  a  quiet 
pupal  stage  beneath  the  protecting  scale.  But  the  strange  forms  of  the  females  have 
been,  by  reason  of  their  resemblance  to  parts  of  ])lants  and  trees,  a  source  of  mistake 
and  confusion  to  observers  everywhere.  These  females  soon  ])ass  from  the  active 
stage  in  which  they  began  an  independent  existence,  select  a  spot  upon  the  twig  or 
leaf  of  the  food-plant,  insert  the  slender  rostrum  into  the  bark,  contract  the  legs  and 
other  appendages,  and  settle  down  for  the  remaining  few  months  of  their  existence  in 
shapeless  lumps  of  waxy  matter,  in  gall-like  sjiherical  bodies,  or  in  oval  or  oblong 
flattened  scales.  In  some  of  the  species  belonging  to  a  division  of  this  family,  the 
Coccina  proper,  this  sex  preser\T8  throughout  the  activity  and  somewhat  the  form  of 
the  larval  stage.  The  above  constitute  the  principal  characters  by  which  to  separate 
this  family  from  its  nearest  relatives,  but  as  its  subdivisions  are  ])eculiai'  in  habits  and 
metamorphosis,  we  must  consider  each  sej)arately. 

The  first  sub-family  to  be  noticed  is  named  Diaspina  from  its  i>rincipal  genus 
Diaspis.  It  contains  some  of  the  most  pernicious  insects  in  existence,  which,  by 
reason  of  their  vast  multiplicity,  ruin  or  destroy  whole  orchards  of  valuable  fruit 
trees,  or  groves  of  shade  trees.  These  are  preeminently  the  scale  lice.  A  familiar 
example  may  be  cited  in  the  Oyster-shell  bark  louse  of  the  ajjple,  3Iytilaspis  jjomorurn. 
As  its  name  implies,  it  is  of  the  shape  of  a  narrow,  curved  mussel  or  oyster-shell, 
about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  length,  bluntly  rounded  on  the  broad  end,  of  a  dull, 
horn  brown  color,  tinged  with  gray,  with  the  projecting  edges  of  the  exavise  more  or 
less  yellow,  and  with  the  body  yellowisli-wliite.  The  scale  of  the  male  is  smaller, 
of  the  same  general  color,  but  straigliter,  an<l  having  the  iiostei'ior  division  hinged  to 
the  forward  part  by  thimier  integumeiit. 

This  species  has  been  introduced  into  the  United  States  from  Europe,  and  has 
been  found  more  hurtful  to  apple-trees  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States  than  in  the 
South.  It  is  also  said  to  be  single-brooded  in  the  former  and  double-brooded  in  the 
latter.  In  the  latitude  of  Maryland  the  eggs  begin  to  hatch  in  Ajiril  or  May,  accord- 
ing to  the  forwardness  of  the  season,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  warm  weather  is 
settled  early  in  June.  Countless  midtitudes  of  these  dark  scales,  packed  together  as 
close  as  they  Can  lie,  may  be  seen  upon  twigs  and  small  branches  of  the  trees  in 
neglected  orchards.  The  bark  is  made  rough  by  their  thickly  strewn  bodies,  and  takes 
on  the  appearance  of  wrinkles,  where  they  are  vei-y  numerous.  The  eggs,  when 
freshly-laid,  are  of  a  flesh  tint,  but  become  white  after  maturing,  and  the  number 
beneath  the  female  scale  varies  from  about  twenty-five  to  three  or  four  times  that 
number.  "When  ready  to  hatch,  the  body  of  the  young  insect  shows  through  the 
skin  of  the  egg,  and  gives  it  a  yellowish  tinge. 

It  has  not  been  my  good  fortune  to  breed  the  male,  but  Mr.  Riley  describes  it  as 
"  translucent  carneous-gray,  with  bands  of  pui-jjle-gray  on  the  back  of  eacii  ring  of 
the  abdomen,  and  with  portions  of  the  mesothorax  and  metathorax  of  the  same  color, 
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whili'   thr   l.'gs   and    aiilruiKc   arc   palrr.     'I'lii'  la.st  iiaiiUMl  organs  aru   Icn-jointed,  and 
have  tlio  lirst.  two  joints  bulbous." 

The  female  scale  forms  a  covering  for  tiie  eggs  and  protects  them  from  the  rain  and 
severe  weatlier  of  winter.  When  fresh  from  the  eggs  the  young  are  very  soft  and  ten- 
der, provided  with  six  distinct  legs  and  capable  of  moving  freely  about.  If  the  weather 
is  warm  tliey  soon  leave  the  mother  scale  and  crawl  about  in  search  of  a  tender  place 
on  the  bark  or  twig,  into  which  they  j>ierce  their  rostrum  and  become  forever  fi.xed. 
Should  tlu'  wralhn-  on  the  conti-ary  jii'o\r  <'ol,l  and  liluslciy  tlicy  remain  beneath  the 
scale,  soMictinuh  c\cn  I'or  two  or  three  days,  uutil  iuijicllcd  liy  hunger  they  scatter  all 
over  the  branches  and  buds.  At  this  time  tl)ey  are  scarcely  more  than  one  hundredth 
of  an  inch  in  length,  about  three  times  as  long  as  wide,  pale  yellow  with  a  deep 
yellow  spot  in  front  and  another  near  the  end,  the  sides  somewhat  fringed  with  short 
hairs,  and  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  set  with  two  stiff  bristles,  lietween  whicli  are  placed 
a  pair  of  spinous  hairs. 

After  becoming  fixed  they  steadily  secrete  the  scale  under  whicli  they  rest,  gradu- 
ally becoming  darker  and  harder,  until  by  late  summer  they  have  attained  their  full 
size,  lay  the  eggs  underneath  the  scale,  and  die.  By  this  time  the  female  lias  become 
scarcely  more  than  a  bag  of  eggs,  and  the  body  has  shrunken  into  a  small  particle  at 
the  narrow  end  of  the  covering. 

The  scales  of  the  male  are  few  in  number,  of  snudl  size,  and  are  tixed  either  upon 
the  ujjper  or  lower  sides  of  the  leaves.  No  specitic  differences  can  be  made  out  in 
con)i)aring  the  scales  of  those  found  upon  the 
a]iple  with  otliers  which  are  found  common 
u]ioii  the  maple,  linden,  and  a  great  number  of 
other  shade  trees  in  and  near  our  large  cities 
of  the  Middle  States.  But  as  the  males  of  all 
these  have  not  yet  been  comiiared,  no  decision 
can  be  reached  as  to  their  identity. 

Turning  to  the  next  sulj-family,  the  Lecani- 
ina,  we  find  native  and  foreign  forms  which 
live  on  the  branches  and  leaves  of  trees  and 
jilants  as  in  the  preceding  subdivision.  They 
are  equally  pernicious  to  vegetation,  and  em- 
brace many  tropical  or  sub-tropical  forms 
whicli  thrive  in  our  hot-houses. 

The  species  of  this  group,  according  to 
Doctor  Signoret,  are  either  naked,  inclosed, 
or  covered  with  waxy  or  cottony  secretion,  and  are  of  very  various  forms.  Some  are 
either  gibbous,  hemispherical,  convex,  warty,  barnacle-shaped,  or  like  little  jiellets  of 
cotton  capped  in  front  with  a  brown  scale.  There  are  also  other  kinds  which  resemble 
the  small  marine  shells  of  the  genus  Trivia,  or  the  round  smooth  galls  of  various  oak 
leaves.  Such  of  the  males  as  have  been  observed  possess  an  angular  head  with  a  num- 
ber of  eyes  and  ocelli,  varying  from  four  to  ten,  i)laced  in  front,  behind,  and  upon  the 
sides,  and  have  also  stout,  hairy,  ten-jointed  antenna'. 

As  represeiitatixe  of  this  division  we  may  remark  the  depressed  scales  of  the 
Zecanium  /lesjHridion.  It  is  a  great  pest  to  greenhouse  florists,  abounding 
ujjon  the  orange,  lemon,  ivy,  and  numerous  other  plants.  In  tlie  latitude  of  Wash- 
ington and  farther  south  it  lives  upon  a  great  variety  of  plants  in  the  open   air, 
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and  it  is  equally  abundant  upon  oranges  and   a  few   other  plants  in  the  south  of 
Europe. 

Tlie  female  scale  is  wax-yellow,  darker  upon  the  disk,  of  a  long  oval  shape,  smooth 
and  shining,  rather  Hat,  with  a  few  scattered  punctures  on  the  back,  the  antennae  seven- 
jointed,  the  fourth  and  seventh  joints  nearly  equal  in 
length,  and  the  last  segment  of  the  abdomen  very  small 
and  furnished  with  six  long,  stout  bristles.     It  is  also 
viviparous.      The  male  has  not  yet  been  discovered, 
although  the  species  has  been  widely  known  ever  since 
the  time  of  Linnaeus.     It  is  the  commonest  and  most 
extensively  distributed  form  of  tliis  group,  being  known 
wherever  civilized   man  has   introduced   plant-houses. 
Flo.  2'.r).  —  /,ix<i//ii(m,  upper  uiui  under     The  full  growu  scale  is  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  when  dried  becomes  wrinkled  along  the 
margins,  and  rests  very  closely  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  leaf. 

Besides  those  which  are  luirtful  to  trees,  there  are  others  of  great  value 
to  commerce  and  the  arts.  The  Carteria  lacca  of  India  yields  the  lac  which  is  melted 
into  cakes  and  small  sticks  ready  to  be  sold  in  the  stores,  and  is  employed  in  making 
varnislies,  sealing  wa.x,  water-proof  surfaces,  dyeing,  etc.  It  is  the  puncture  of  the  female 
which  causes  this  resinous  substance  to  exude  from  the  twigs,  and  this,  after  having 
been  collected  from  the  banyan  and  other  trees  upon  which  the  insect  lives,  is  selected, 
pounded,  and  the  mixed  coloring  matter  extracted  by  water.  It  is  also  melted,  strained, 
and  formed  into  thin  flakes  or  thick  masses.  This  important  insect  which  secretes  an 
exquisite  carmine  lake,  is  the  veriest  pigmy  of  its  group,  being  no  more  than  the  one 
thirty-sixth  of  an  inch  in  length  wlien  full  grown ;  but  it  aj)pears  in  vast  numbers  upon 
the  trees  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  as  also  in  Siam,  Assam,  Malabar,  etc.,  and  is 
thence  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  body  of  the  dried  female  is  red,  with 
very  hairy  six-jointed  antennae,  four  eyes,  and  no  ocelli.  The  legs  remain  quite  dis- 
tinct, are  stout  and  hairy,  with  the  tibite  one-third  longer  than  the  thighs.  To  avoid 
contact  with  the  resinous  secretion  caused  by  its  puncture  the  insect  is  enclosed  in  a 
kind  of  woody  gall,  of  form  varying  with  the  age  and  sex.  That  of  the  female  appears 
globular,  while  that  of  the  male  is  oblong.  In  the  crude  lac  of  the  shops  these  are 
found  mixed  with  the  bodies  of  both  sexes,  often  broken  into  jiieees  and  with  a  pre- 
dominance of  the  young  ones. 

To  this  group  also  belong  the  wonderful  forms  of  the  genus  Ceroplastes.  These 
are  all  tropical  or  sub-tropical  forms,  one  species  onl}'  of  which  overlajis  into  the  west- 
ern territory  of  the  United  States  and  occurs  in  Arizona ;  while  two  or  more  forms 
occur  in  southern  Florida.  Cuba  and  the  larger  West  India  islands  afford  a  number 
of  species  of  this  genus,  some  of  which  are  very  remarkable  for  their  form  and  struc- 
ture. The  female  of  one  of  these  is  shaped  like  a  box  tortoise,  and  has  the  outer  in- 
tegument divided  into  impressed  spaces  similar  to  a  mosaic  pavement.  Its  body  is  so 
well  concealed  by  this  outer  covering  that  it  can  only  be  detected  by  the  closest 
scrutiny. 

Ceroj)lastes  nisei  of  Southern  Europe  has  been  described  by  various  authors,  and 
more  recently  by  Dr.  Signoret  in  his  classical  "  Essai,"  who  takes  it  from  Lecanium, 
to  which  it  had  been  previously  referred,  and  shows  its  affinity  to  the  present  genus. 
It  has  tlie  fonn  common  to  the  species  cited  above,  is  of  a  grayish  white  color,  with  a 
central  convex  disc,  suiTounded  by  a  marginal  row  of  eight  variously  shaped  plates, 
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Ejivinp;  it  n  ti'ssolbitcd  Mppcaraiico  similar  to  tlic  jilatcs  on  llic  back  of  the  coininoii  liox 
tortoise.  About  iift(?en  or  sixtei'ii  species  are  known,  whieli  liave  been  obtained  from 
ahnost  as  many  regions  of  America,  Africa,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Australia.  These  all 
have  a  more  or  less  waxy  covering  for  the  protection  of  the  body  in  the  ft'male,  and 
this  substance  has  been  employed  to  some  extent  in  the  fine  arts. 

A  jieciiliar  form  hitherto  found  only  in  the  United  States  stands  in  yri  at  contrast 
with  all  of  the  above,  and  as  a  conspicuous  member  of  this  family  deserves  to  be  noticeil. 
It  is  tlic  I'lilrlnaria  iimumerabilis  of  recent  authors,  and  was  first  made  known  by 
Mr.  S.  S.  ilallivon,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  who  discovered  it  in  great  numbers  u])on  linden 
trees  growing  in  that  city.  It  has  been  since  found  in  many  parts  of  the  middle, 
northern,  and  nortliwestern  states,  more  eommonly  upon  the  soft  majile.  Mr.  Putnam 
of  Daven]H)rt,  Iowa,  made  a  s))ecial  study  of  its  life  history  and  structure,  and  by  his 
]iaticiit  lalxir  has  -ivcii  a  fuller  account  of  this  species  than  exists  of  any  other  of  our 
North  American  forms. 

During  sonu-  years  it  is  exceedingly  abundant  ujjon  the  majjles  lining  the  streets  in 
the  city  of  llaltimore,  and  forms  a  conspicuous  objec^t  projecting  from  the  twigs  and 
leaves.  When  fully  developed  it  is  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  resembling  a  little 
ball  of  cotton  floss,  with  the  dark  dried  scale  on  the  front,  and  when  settled  in  closely 
packed  patches  it  gives  the  limbs  of  trees  an  appearance  of  being  loaded  Avitli  pellets 
of  loose  cotton.  A  close  examination  of  this  cottony  mass  in  the  month  of  May  dis- 
closed multitudes  of  exceedingly  minute,  white  eggs  entangled  all  through  it.  In  about 
three  weeks  the  eggs  api)ear  somewhat  darkened  in  color  by  the  embryo  showing 
through  the  transparent  shell  and  begin  to  give  forth  the  young  larva3.  These  are 
active  little  creatures,  with  six  legs,  and  of  an  elongated  oval  form,  rather  depressed 
and  sharji-edged.  They  soon  find  a  place  upon  which  to  settle,  either  upon  the  twig 
or  leaf,  and  after  withdrawing  their  slender  rostral  bristles  from  the  loop  in  the  abilo- 
inen,  thrust  them  through  the  tender  bark  and  become  fixed  for  the  remainder  of  their 
short  lives. 

Advancing  a  step  farther  we  reach  the  most  important  group  of  this  family,  the 
true  Coccina.  Here  we  have  forms  which  preserve  the  distinctly  segmented  body  and 
cai)acity  for  motion  throughout  all  stages  of  their  existence.  In  other  words  they 
are  a  gi-ade  higher  than  either  of  the  other  alliances.  In  only  a  very  few  species  do 
they  become  covered  by  a  hardened  scale  and  fixed  to  a  single  spot ;  but  because  of 
these  excej)tions  a  modification  of  the  terms  distinctive  of  the  sub-family  becomes 
necessary,  and  thus  the  grouj)  is  limited  by  only  a  very  small  number  of  characteristics. 
The  principal  of-  these  is  found  in  the  many-jointed  labium  of  the  female,  besides  the 
persistent  distinctness  of  the  segments  alluded  to  above.  In  this  sex  also  tlie  anteniue 
are  composed  of  from  six  to  ten  joints  in  the  adult,  and  six  only  in  the  larvje. 

The  adult  males  differ  from  Lecanium,  chiefly  in  having  shorter  attachments  to  the 
body,  with  large  wings  and  three-jointed  ]ioisers.     In  a  few  sjiecies  the  wings  are  absent. 

To  this  sub-family  belongs  that  ini)iortant  and  precious  insect,  the  Coccus  cacti  of 
authors,  which  yields  the  highly  ]irizcd  Cochineal  of  commerce.  This  is  the  most 
valuable  insect  in  existence,  and  lias  su])erseded  in  large  measure  the  use  of  various 
other  species  of  tiiis  group,  some  of  which  had  been  employed  as  a  dye  from  a  jxriod 
dating  back  to  the  time  of  Moses.  The  Phoenicians  were  famous  for  the  rich  red  of 
their  garments,  and  it  is  no  doubt  due  to  their  aciiuaintancc  with  the  Kcrmcs  of  tlic 
Mediterranean  borders  thai  tlicy  were  able  to  oiitain  such  cclelmitcd  crimson  and 
scarlet  dves. 
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The  insect  wliic-h  coiistilutos  the  coeliiiieul  is  an  unattractive  plump,  oval,  dull 
purplisL-brovvn  object,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  covered,  when  alive,  with  a 
cottony  secretion  which  hides  the  rings  of  the  body.  When  dead  and  dry  this  cottony 
substance  rubs  off  and  leaves  only  vestiges  in  the  form  of  whitish  powder.  It  is  the 
female  only  that  is  so  constituted  ;  for  the  male  is  a  smaller,  slighter,  gay  red  insect,  with 
a  pair  of  whitish  wings,  four  dark,  smooth  eyes,  and  two  ocelli.  His  antennas  are  com- 
posed of  ten  joints  each,  and  the  two  at  the  base  are  armed  with  one  or  two  little  bristles. 

This  species  was  first  discovered  in  Me.\ico  and  was  carried  thence  to  Sjjain,  and 
by  the  French  introduced  into  Algiers,  where  extensi\  c  nuijalrics  have  been  established 


• 


us  i^Opmitia);  b,  male;  c,  feiiui 


foi  Its  (ulti\  ition      It  swaims  upon  sc^elal  kinds  ot  Cacti;  but  especially  ujioii  the 
0}juiiti  (  I    il  I     I,  wliuli  Is  (ultuated  e\piessh  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  and 

dc\tln|  11  til  I  ,(t  siuh  ([uiMtitiesot  the  cOLhmcal  insects  are  produced  in  Mexico 
and  run  ih  ii  llmnlioldt  isti-n  itcd  tilt  amount  innuallj  brought  to  Europe  to  exceed 
800,000  pounds,  each  pound  containing  about  70,000  of  these  insects.  England  alone 
has  been  known  to  consume  in  a  single  year  150,000  pounds,  valued  at  £375,000.  It 
is  also  not  uncommon  u])on  wild  cacti  in  Texas  and  Florida,  and 
occasionally  may  be  found  upon  these  plants  in  our  hothouses. 

Many  other  remarkable  forms  belong  to  this  extensive  family, 

but  we  can  only  mention  two  or  tliree  more.     One  of  these  is  the 

'•ossi/paria  munnipara  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  other  parts  of  Arabia, 

:'h  gives  rise  to  the  manna  of  commerce.     This  it  does  by  punctur- 

ig  the  tender  shoots  of  the  tamarix  tree,  causing  an  exudation  of 

\eeti.sli  gum  ^\■llich,  when  hardened,  drops  to  the  ground  in  small 

■lifts,  and  is  then  gathered  and  packed  for  transportation. 

Another  is  the  curious  "  Ground  Pearl "  of  the  Bahama  Islands.     It 
\es  beneath  the  soil  in  crevices  frequented  by  ants,  and  acquires  a 
lell-like,  calcareous  scaly  covering,  which  has  caused  it  to  be  mis- 
taken for  the  outer  case  of  a  mollusk.     It  is  used  by  the  natives  for 
necklaces,   and  is  accordingly  arranged  on  threads  like  strings  of 
^'^mtoiirfum"^'"'     ''P^'l^-     The  original  describer  of  this  species  called  it  Margarodes 
forudcarnm,   in   allusion    to    its    pearly   appearance   and   habit   of 
living  in  company  with  ants. 

A  third  is  the  anomalous  genus  Orthezia,  which  inhabits  both  Europe  and  the 
United  States.     It  is  composed  of  four  species  of  insects,  ranging  from  about  one- 
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sixtuc'iith  to  oiio-oiiihth  of  an  iiR-li  in  lfni;tli,  all  of  which  aorce  in  liavin^-  the  liotlv 
covfivd  hy  thivr  or  tivu  .series  of  Hakes  of  ehaiky  fibrous  substance,  which  is  .Irawii 
out  behind  into  tlal  luinilles  of  loiij;-  comiiacted  liianients,  like  feathers  in  the  tail  of  a 
fowl. 

The  largest  insect  of  the  whole  family,  Ortonia  iihleri,  is  ;i  somewhat  bean-sha|jed 
thick  object,  more  than  one-half  of  an  inch  in  length,  densely  covered  by  a  white  pow- 
der, which  hides  the  segments  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  legs.  It  was  found  upon 
trees  iu  the  desert  of  Napo,  si.\  thousand  si.\  liundred  feet  above  sea  level,  at  a  distance 
of  about  one  luuulred  miles  east  of  Quito.  Only  females  were  discovered,  and  nothing 
more  is  reported  of  its  habits  than  that  it  lives  upon  the  trunks  of  high  trees,  in  groups 
rendered  very  conspicuous  by  their  uniform  white  coatiiig. 

More  than  live  himdred  species  of  these  curious  insects  have  already  been  made 
known,  and  every  year  brings  its  quota  of  newly  disco\ered  forms,  or  adds  new  facts 
in  the  life  history  of  those  previously  described. 

The  family  Aleyeodid-e  is  composed  of  very  small  insects,  with  large,  broadly 
oval,  delicate  wing-covers  and  wings,  which  in  repose  are  carried  nearly  horizontal. 
The  ground  color  of  these  is  dull  white  in  most  of  the  species,  and  there  is  one  long- 
forked  vein  running  along  the  middle  and  bent  at  tip ;  back  of  this  two  indistinct, 
short  veins  run  out  from  the  base.  Their  head  is  small,  having  divided  eyes;  the 
antennffi  are  short,  six-jointed,  and  the  rostrum  has  only  two  joints,  of  which  the 
basal  is  the  longest.  The  legs  are  short,  simple,  with  two-jointed  tarsi  furnished  witli 
two  nails.  They  are  exceedingly  prolific,  and  in  the 
larval  state  are  scale-like  and  fixed  to  leaves  like 
members  of  the  genus  Lecanium.  Both  sexes 
undergo  metamorphosis  beneath  the  scale. 

The  only  genus  in  the  group  is  Alei/rodes,  and 
it  is  composed  of  about  twenty-five  nominal  species,       fio. -dk.  — .i/,i//-.«/i.<.  pupauiui  :ijuit. 
w-hose  life  history  is  but  imperfectly  known. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  several  undescribed  species,  which  may  prove  to  be 
only  local  forms  of  those  already  made  known  in  Europe.  The  most  common  cue  in  the 
Atlantic  States  is  the  A.  corni,  which  has  a  yellow  body,  black  eyes,  and- white,  pow- 
dered wings  Avithout  spots.  It  measures  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  across  the  ex- 
panded wings ;  and  is  found  adult  during  September  and  October,  beneath  the  leaves 
of  Cormis  sericea. 

We  now  come  to  the  family  Ai'hidid.k.  Any  one  who  has  ever  given  attention  to 
the  raising  of  a  few  geraniums  or  garden  plants,  must  have  noticed  u])on  the  stems  or 
leaves  of  some  of  them  small  green  or  greenish  and  black,  soft-bodied  insects,  settled 
in  crowds,  steadily  engaged  in  jiumping  the  sa])  through  their  thre.ad-like  rostrum. 
These  are  the  plant-lice  so  widely  known  as  the  pests  of  the  farmer,  gardenei-,  and 
vineyard  cultivator. 

They  constitute  a  inimerous  tribe  of  little,  sometimes  minute  foi-ms,  generally  more 
or  less  pear-shai)C(l,  often  gayly  colored  and  ornamented,  and  when  winged  having  two 
pairs  of  thin,  membranous  wings,  charged  with  a  few  simple  veins.  The  upper  pair 
of  these  is  much  more  ample  than  the  others,  and  has  the  long  costftl  areole  marked  off 
behind  by  a  thick  ligamentous  vein,  which  greatly  stiffens  and  strengthens  them  for 
flight ;  but  in  the  hind-wings  support  is  gained  by  the  forking  at  tip  of  the  principal 
longitudinal  vein,  and  by  little  hooks  on  the  front  edge  catching  into  the  posterior 
marginal  reflexed  expansion  at  the  base  of  the  fore-wings.     Both  pairs  of  these  organs 
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are  i-em.arkal)lf  for  being  attaelied  to  the  mesotliorax,  and  never  to  the  metathorax, 
as  in  other  Ilonioptora.  Here,  as  in  the  Coccidse,  the  mesothorax  is  much  the  largest 
segment ;  the  prothorax  is  usually  little  more  than 
a  ring  closely  compacted  against  the  former,  while 
the  metathorax  is  a  very  small  segment  rendered 
inconspicuous  by  the  base  of  the  abdomen.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  winged  individuals,  the  hind-legs  are 
set  pretty  far  back,  as  if  they  arose  from  beneath 
the  abdomen,  but  in  the  un  winged  the  legs  appear 
closer  together;  the  hind  ones  being  often  con- 
spicuous for  their  length  and  thickness. 

On  each  side  of  the  head  a  prominent  round 
eye  is  placed,  against  which  may  be  observed  a 
tubercle  or  su]>])lementary  compound  eye,  and 
besides  these  there  are  three,  rarely  six,  ocelli 
variously  situated  on  the  \(rtex  between  the  antennie.  Most  species  which  live 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  have  neither  eyes  nor  ocelli.  The  antenniE 
are  usually  long,  in  a  few  very  short,  slendei-  filiform,  thicker  at  base,  and  composed 
of  a  variable  number  of  joints,  never  less  than  three  nor  more  than  seven.  The 
rostrum  is  a  slender,  three-jointed  organ,  of  variable  length,  in  some  genei-a  such 
as  Lachnus  and  Schizoneura,  it  is  longer  than  the  abdomen,  and  projects  behind  like 
a  tail. 

Typically  there  shouM  be  ele\en  rings  to  the  alidonien,  but  only  nine  are  conspicu- 
ous ;  and  the  stigmata  are  placed  on  the  uuder.si.le  as  usual,  but  diflieult  to  detect. 
These  latter  are  of  very  simple  structure,  have  either  a  circular  or  oval  orilice,  consist 
of  ten  on  each  side,  and  are  kept  o])en  by  a  horny  ring.  On  the  upj)er  side  of  the 
sixth  abdominal  segment  there  is  usually  a  pair  of  cornicles  or  slender  tubes,  often  of 
considerable  length,  composing  the  sheaths  of  excretory  duets,  which  pour  forth  a 
sweet  liquor  at  the  pleasure  of  the  insect. 

In  some  genera,  such  as  Lachims  and  its  allies,  these  organs  are  merely  perforated 
tubercles,  while  in  Phylloxera,  and  some  other  low  forms,  they  are  entirely  wanting. 
Attached  to  the  end  of  the  ninth  al)dominal  segment  there  is  usually  a  little  slender 
process  called  the  cateda,  or  tail,  which,  by  its  numerous  moditications,  affords  excellent 
distinctive  characters  for  grouping  the  species. 

Unlike  the  members  of  the  preceding  family,  the  plant-lice  are  active  in  all  their 
states,  and  in  general  present  a  similarity  of  appearance,  which  even  in  the  unwinged 
and  young  forms  would  serve  to  distinguish  them  from  all  other  insects.  This  agree- 
ment is  most  noticeable  in  their  generally  flask-shaped  bodies,  crowned  by  a  truncated 
head  and  puffed  face,  the  latter  feature  recalling  that  of  some  members  of  the  Pseudo- 
neuropterous  family  Psocidn?.  Wiien  quite  young  they  are  often  narrower,  and  of  a 
more  or  less  quadrangular  form  ;  while  the  winged  females  are  less  broad  and  stout 
than  the  unwinged  ones. 

One  great  feature  of  their  economy  has  made  them  the  wonder  of  all  observers  from 
the  time  of  Reaumur,  who  first  gave  an  extended  account  of  their  histoiy,  to  the  pres- 
ent. But  it  is  to  the  patient  and  laborious  investigations  of  Bonnet  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  discovery  that  these  little  creatures  are  capable  of  indefinite  pro))agation 
without  the  intervention  of  the  male.  This  well-known  observer  .studied  individuals 
of  several  species  from  hour  to  hour  for  a  period  of  five  months,  and  recorded  every 
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clinnirc  which  look  iil:icc  in  their  .Luiy  lives  Ihrouoli  M  ihM  lime.  Tiiey  were  his 
]>ets,  ;iii(l  iilisorhed  his  attention  ;is  thoroughly  as  if  they  belonged  to  some  higher 
groii]).  He  informs  ns  that  he  took  ])rocautions  to  isolate  a  single  female  ]ihmt-lous(' 
at  the  beginning  of  her  young  life,  and  to  follow  her  through  to  the  end.  lie  found 
that  slie  changed  her  skin  four  times  within  a  jieriod  of  nine  days,  and  was  then  a  full- 
grown  insect.  On  the  tenth  day  she  dejiositcd  a  living  young  one,  and  each  day  con- 
tinued to  add  others  until,  at  the  exjjiration  of  three  weeks,  ninety-five  little  ones  had 
been  brought  forth.  Pursuing  the  subject,  lie  found  that  these  young  ones  grew  up 
and  also  brought  forth  living  young,  and  these  in  tni-n  others,  until  by  the  end  of  the 
thir<l  month  lie  had  secured  five  distinct  generations  of  plant-lice,  each  like  the  original 
mother.  He  was  not  s;itisfied  to  stop  there,  but  rejieated  the  e.\]ierinients  with  other 
and  widely  different  sjieeies  which  lived  upon  dissimilar  ])lants.  This  he  continued  to 
ill  until  the  return  of  cold  weather,  in  November,  when  he  found  that  both  sexes  were 
tinally  developed,  which  united  for  the  production  of  fertilized  eggs. 

I.;iter  investigators  have  pursued  this  subject  still  farther,  and  have  shown  that  the 
fertilized  egg  laid  in  the  autumn  hatches  out,  about  the  time  of  leaf-budding,  in  the 
following  spring,  a  female  stem-mother  which  starts  anew  the  lifc-cjTle  of  her  .sjiecies 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  three  stages  of  existence,  usually  called  larva,  \t\\\>:i  or  nyin]>h,  and  imago,  the 
adult  insect,  are  scarcely  as  distinctly  marked  here  as  in  the  higher  families  of  the 
Homojitera,  and  in  the  unwinged  forms  there  is  no  ajipreciable  difference  but  size  to 
se]parate  the  intermediate  stage  from  the  adult. 

From  recent  verifications  of  the  investigations  of  older  authorities,  we  are  enabled 
to  state  with  confidence  that  there  are  winged  females  which  produce  only  living 
young  ;  that  very  rarely  has  the  winged  female  been  found  to  lay  eggs ;  that  un- 
winged females  produce  living  young,  which  are  either  winged  or  unwinged,  and  that 
at  the  return  of  cold  weather  a  brood  of  wingless  females  arises,  whicli  unites  with 
winged  males  and  deposits  fertile  eggs.  The  male  appears  late  in  the  season,  and  in 
the  species  which  live  above  the  earth  is  almost  alw.ays  winged.  Exceptions  to  these 
statements  will  lie  found  in  some  of  the  lower  forms,  such  as  the  Chermesina  and  their 
near  allies,  where  the  oviparous  females  are  either  winged  or  unwinged  in  the  same 
cluster. 

Not  only  do  we  find  such  differences  of  nature  among  the  sexes,  but  besides  these 
there  is  also  sometimes  an  important  modification  of  form,  as  well  as  color,  within  the 
limits  of  a  cycle  of  generations.  Thus  in  the  European  Chaitophorus  aceris  two  kinds 
of  larvae  are  developed  and  brought  forth  at  nearly  the  same  time.  The  one  is  a  nor- 
mal Ai)his,  similar  to  its  mother,  of  a  brown  color,  and  garnished  with  little  tufts  of 
hair;  but  the  other  is  bright  green,  with  a  broad  head,  lobate  behind  and  fused  with 
the  thorax,  the  back  and  sides  decorated  with  four  series  of  jilate-like  attachments, 
which  give  the  insect  an  appearance  somewhat  like  the  caraiiace  of  a  tortoise.  In- 
stead of  the  hairs  seen  in  the  normal  young,  the  margins  of  the  body  and  the  limbs  are 
furnished  with  a  scries  of  flat  transparent  leaflets,  in  which  ramify  a  system  of  radia- 
ting vessels.  Similar  folioles  also  arise  from  the  basal  joint  of  the  antennje,  and  more 
slender  ones  sprout  from  tubercles  on  the  end  of  the  venter.  Not  being  gregarious 
like  its  sisters,  it  remains  solitary,  fixed  to  the  inner  angles  of  the  leaf-ribs  of  the  syca- 
more or  maple,  and  so  continues  for  the  four  months  or  more  allotted  to  its  existence. 
T)imorphism  of  such  an  abnormal  character  is  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  any  other 
group  of  the  insects ;  and  it  is  esi)ecially  striking  here,  occurring  as  it  does  in  the 
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midst  of  forms  wliich  are  not  more  variable  than  many  others  of  the  tyjiical  aphides. 
More  than  two  patterns  of  form  are  stated  to  occur  in  the  Phylloxera  of  the  grape- 
vine, and  hence  it  is  said  to  be  polymorphic.  In  many  species  of  the  true  plant-lice  it 
is  now  well  established  that  there  are  two  types  of  tlie  same  insect,  the  one  inhabiting 
the  roots,  and  living  there  during  the  colder  part  of  the  year  unwinged,  the  other  in- 
habiting the  leaves  and  twigs  throughout  the  spring  and  summer.  This  is  notably  the 
case  with  a  small  black  aphis  which  injures,  and  even  destroys,  the  peach-trees  of  east- 
ern Maryland,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersej'.  Other  examples  may  be  cited,  such  as  the 
Woolly  Aphis  of  the  ajiple-tree,  Scldzoneura  lanitjera,  the  Maize  Aphis,  A.  maidis, 
and  the  Grape  Gall-louse,  Phylloxera  vastatrix. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Liehtenstein,  of  Montpelier,  France,  has  recently  made  and 
verified  some  remarkable  discoveries  with  regard  to  the  plant-louse  of  the  European 
elm,  Tetraneura  idmi.  He  finds  that  this  sjiecies,  which  produces  little  smooth  green- 
stalked  galls  on  leaves  of  the  elm,  lives  during  its  subterranean  budding  phase  on  the 
roots  of  maize  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  in  France  on  the  roots  of  the  dog's-tooth 
grass.  As  late  as  the  10th  of  December  he  still  found  the  wingless  form  alive  upon  the 
roots,  showing  that  "  side  by  side  with  the  winged  form,  which  gives  rise  to  the  sexual 
reproducers,  there  is  an  uninterrupted  sequence  of  subterranean  oi-ganic  reproduction, 
so  that  should  any  circumstance  happen  to  destroy  the  winter-egg,  there  would  be 
always  a  subterranean  provision  ready  "  to  replace  the  unfortunate  sexual  generation. 
Besides  this  the  mother  does  not  expel  the  winter-egg,  but  keeps  it  protected  within 
her  dried  skin,  settled  deeply  in  a  crevice  of  the  bark  of  the  tree. 

Morren  tells  us  that  the  plant-louse  of  the  ajiple  tree  produces  one  hundred  young 
ones  in  a  single  generation,  and  that  each  female  of  these  brings  forth  others  just  as 
numerous,  so  that  by  the  completion  of  the  tenth  generation,  which  takes  place  before 
the  advent  of  cold  weather,  the  original  individual  has  become  the  mother  of  one  quin- 
tillion  of  her  species.  From  this  we  can  gain  an  idea  of  the  countless  swarms  of  these 
creatures  which  arise  from  the  multitudes  of  eggs  which  are  found  sticking  in  cracks 
and  wrinkles  of  the  bark,  twigs,  and  buds  of  every  kind  of  plant  and  tree. 

Occasionally  after  a  mild,  dry  winter  they  become  more  numerously  winged  than 
usual,  and  in  such  a  case  become  overcrowded,  migrate  to  other  localities,  and  fill  the 
air  with  their  dense  swai'ms.  This  has  occurred  in  notable  instances,  when  whole 
crops  of  cereals  and  vegetables  have  been  destroyed  by  their  combined  attacks. 
Nearly  all  of  the  aerial  species  have  the  power  to  secrete  and  expel  from  their  honey- 
tubes  a  sweet  fluid,  which  serves  to  nourish  the  young  shortly  after  they  are  born. 
It  is  this  liquor  which  so  greatly  attracts  the  ants  and  other  insects,  so  that  the 
former  may  often  be  seen  coursing  over  the  branches  and  twigs  in  search  of  aphides, 
and,  when  found,  stroking  them  with  the  antennse,  thus  causing  them  to  give  forth  a 
dro])  of  the  substance,  which  they  greedily  lap. 

In  the  southern  and  central  parts  of  North  America  little  colonies  of  brown  or  yel- 
lowish 2)lant-lice  may  be  seen  congregated  in  almost  every  underground  ants'  nest. 
There  the  ants  carefully  tend  them,  protect  their  eggs,  secure  to  them  a  comfortable 
home  where  they  can  enjoy  the  sap  of  the  tender  roots,  and  are  then  rewarded  by  the 
sweets  which  flow  forth  at  their  bidding. 

The  family  as  now  constituted  includes  four  sub-families,  Aphidina,  Pemphigina, 
Rhizobiina,  and  Chermesina,  of  which  the  first  and  second  include  the  largest  and 
most  conspicuous  forms,  and  those  which  are  most  commonly  seen  about  the  farm 
and  gai'den.     Among  the  former,  the  genus  Lachnus  embraces  the  largest  and  most 
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As  the  n;inie  iinjilies,  the  Rhizobiina  li 
subterranean  forms  have  yet  been  foum 
figure,  tinted  with  jiale  brown  or  yellow  ci 
the  roots  of  lettuce,  in  the  State  of  New  York  ;  and  n 
parts  of  the  Poa  grass,  at  Carbondale,  Illinois. 

About  one  thousand  species  of  the  entire  family  have  thus  far  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  entomologists,  and  those  chiefly  from  Europe  and  North  America,  but  by  far 
the  greater  number  still  remain  unrecorded  ;  and  in  the  United  States  they  have  been 
so  much  neglected  that  scarcely  two  hundred  species  have  yet  been  made  known. 
They  flourish  best  in  the  temperate  climates,  and  are  to  be  met  with  in  smaller  num- 
bers in  many  i^arts  of  tropical  America ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  absent  from  the 
colder  regions,  and  are  well  represented  in  the  highlands  of  Seotl.nid,  in  Sweden,  and 
in  the  extreme  north  of  British  America.' 

A  step  in  advance  leads  to  the  less  comprehensive,  but  singular  family  Psvllid.«,  or 
Jumping-lice.  These  are  moderately  .small  insects,  of  firmer  texture  and  stouter  limbs 
than  the  ajihides,  but,  like  them,  live  solely  upon  the  juices  of  vegetation,  and  cause 
serious  injuries  to  various  fruit-trees  and  bushes. 

They  somewhat  resemble  Cicadas  in  miniature,  and  their  wing-covers  rest  slanting 
as  in  most  of  the  higher  Ilomoptcrn.  The  thighs  are  thick,  the  hindmost  shanks  are 
armed  at  tip  with  stout  spurs  to  aid  in  leaping,  and  the  tarsi  two-jointed.  They  have 
generally  a  flat,  transverse  forehead,  with  three  gem-like  ocelli,  one  situated  on  each 
inner  angle  next  the  eye,  and  the  third  in  the  suture  of  the  face  between  the  lobes.  A 
very  marked  feature  is  seen  on  the  epistoma,  which  is  decidedly  cleft,  and  the  lobes 
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protracttMl  forwards.  Eaeh  side  of  tlicsc  tlic  filiform,  ten-jointed  antennsp,  arc  situated, 
and  these  are  thick  at  base,  but  armed  at  tip  with  two  slender  bristles,  or  less  com- 
monly with  one.  The  rostrum  is  short,  three-jointed,  and  placed  almost  between  the 
iore-coxve,  where  it  fits  into  a  grooved  space.  Both  se.xes  are  always  winged  in  the 
adult,  the  wing-covers  ai'c  ample,  and  while  often  transparent,  are  much  tliicker  than 
the  wings,  and  furnished  with  stout  curving  veins,  which  enclose  a  few  areoles  at  tip. 

This  group  is  divided  into  three  prominent  sub-families,  the  Liviina,  the  Aphalarina, 
and  the  Psyllina. 

The  first  may  be  recognized  by  the  long,  fiat,  chisel-shaped  head,  with  narrow  eyes, 
and  antenna;  with  one  bristle  at  tip ;  the  second  by  the  frontal  lobes  not  being 
detached  from  the  vei'tex,  besides  the  lengthened  cubital  petiole  of  the  fore-wings, 
which  is  as  long  or  longer  than  the  discoidal  part  of  the  subcosta ;  and  the  third  by 
the  prominent  round  eyes,  detached  frontal  lobes,  and  short  petiole  of  the  cubitus. 

Many  exquisitely  decorated  little  insects  adorn  this  group,  but  the  giant  and  chief 
of  all,  though  not  so  ]>i'etty,  is  the  neat  Puchypsylla  venusta,  which  inhabits  the  Celtis, 
or  Ilackberry,  in  the  United  States.  This  fine  species  expands  nearly  half  an  inch 
across  the  o]ien  wing-covers,  is  of  a  grayish  clay  color  areated  with  brown,  and  has  a 
double  oblique  row  of  squarish,  dark  brown  spots  along  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
wing-covers.  Ky  arresting  the  flow  of  sap  in  the  petiole  of  Celtis,  it  produces  a  round 
gall  which  steadily  increases  in  size  until  it  becomes  as  large  as  a  filbert.  This,  when 
dry  and  hanging  upon  the  stalk  in  autumn  or  winter,  is  so  coarse  and  hard  as  to 
resemble  the  shell  of  a  rough  pignut. 

Other  species  of  smaller  size,  such  as  the  Parhypsijlla  celticUs-mamma  and  allies, 
make  button  or  cabbage-shaped  galls  upon  the  leaves  of  Celtis,  and  which  also  become 
hard  and  dry  l)y  the  time  of  leaf-fall  in  autumn. 

The  Psi/fla  tn'pitnctata  is  a  wax-colored  species  with  three  brown  curved  streaks, 
and  three  darker  dots  near  the  posterior  margin  of  the  wing-covers.  It  is  iieculinr  in 
living  upon  the  leaves  of  blackberry,  which  it  causes  to  wrinkle  and  purse,  while  it  is 
equally  common  among  the  needles  of  pine  trees. 

CiiJdjiJn/d  inijripinnis  is  a  smaller  black  species  with  orange  thorax,  which  lives  upon 
the  stilus  ;in.l  leaves  of  sumach,  and  aiqicnrs  fully  developed  in  June  and  July.  The 
larva',  rescnibling  rough  grains  of  gunpowder,  may  be  seen  spread  over  the  twigs  of 
that  bush  throughout  the  winter  and  spring.  After  the  wing-flaps  liave  developed 
late  in  spring,  the  nymph  has  the  form  of  a  very  broad  trilobite,  and  sticks  close  to  the 
bark  like  a  scale-louse. 

A  more  lengthened  and  dejn'essed  form  appears  in  the  genera  Livia  and  DirapMa, 
both  of  which  are  common  upon  Calamus  and  reeds  in  swampy  places  of  the  Atlantic 
region,  although  the  former  is  often  abundant  upon  pines  and  the  sugar-maple. 

In  the  family  Membracid^  we  meet  with  typical  Homoptera  having  three-jointed 
tarsi,  and  composing  a  numerous  assemblage  of  the  most  grotesque  and  extraordinary 
forms  of  this  order.  It  is,  however,  chiefly  in  the  prothorax  that  these  curious  modifi- 
cations prevail,  and  when  this  is  strip])ed  off,  as  indeed  occurs  naturally  in  some  spe- 
cies of  Centrotus,  we  observe  forms  which  have  a  body  tnuch  like  the  Psyllidre,  but 
with  broader  vertical  heads  set  beneath  the  thorax,  and  with  two  ocelli  on  the  face. 

They  are  of  every  conceivable  form,  arched,  compressed,  depressed,  hump-backed, 
sjnndle-shaped,  pointed  at  both  ends,  inflated,  hemispherical,  conical,  and  so  forth,  and 
are  furnished  with  an  equal  variety  of  superficial  attachments.  The  antennte  are  short, 
bristle-shaped,  thick  at  base,  and  situated  under  the  expanded  margin  of  the  clypeus, 
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pithor  holow  dv  n  little  in  miIvmuco  of  tlie  oyes.  TIu'  sjicclos  arc  all  n;ooil  loapors,  willi 
sliorl  stout  logs  ariiu'd  with  a  oirole  of  short  spines  on  the  tips  of  the  hind-tibisc  ;  but  in 
the  gonus  Jfitifiracis,  and  its  next  relatives,  the  two  forward  pairs  of  tibiic  are  broadly 
Hattencd,  and  tit  very  closely  against  the  breast.  Their  head  is  of  three  patterns:  the 
first  retains  the  (piadi'atc,  foliaccous  form  of  the  ordinary  nymphs;  the  second  has  the 
head  triangular  and  wrinkled ;  and  in  the  third  it  is  short  and  transverse  like  a  bandeau. 

Two  figures  on  the  plate,  numbers  3  and  5,  well  illustrate  the  arched,  compressed 
type  common  to  Hrazil  and  (iuiana.  The  former  is  jet  black, 
with  a  yellow  front  margin  and  triangular  apical  spot,  and  is 
the  Membracis  tectiyera  ;  while  the  latter  is  marked  with  bright 
i-ed,  has  a  curved  horn  projecting  forwards,  and  is  the  Encho- 
phijUum  cruentatum  of  authors.  But  by  far  the  largest  of  this 
sliiipe  is  Membracis  foliata,  which  is  smoke-brown,  spotted  with 
yellow,  and  measures  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length.  This 
genus  is  very  rich  in  species,  and  includes  some  of  the  most  ^^^'^'^^^mo"^'"''"^ 
gayly  colored  and  beautifully  decorated  species  of  the  family. 

]Many  of  these  insects  affect  the  axils  of  twigs,  and  stems  of  various  bushes  or  small 
trees,  especially  near  water-courses,  and  protect  themselves  by  selecting  i)laces  which 
well  agree  w  ith  their  pattern  of  marking. 

Here  also  bi-long  the  species  which  imitate  bits  of  dried  brown  leaves,  belonging  to 
the  genus  Sii  ^juspis,  all  of  which  are  of  the  dull  brown  color,  have  a  ragged  appear- 
ance, and  are  often  sinuated,  as  if  a  piece  had  been  cut  out  of  the  back. 

Figure  1  of  our  plate  shows  the  Hypsauchenia  balista,  a  dark  brown  insect,  in 
which  the  thorax  is  drawn  out  backwards  into  a  slender  curved  arm,  as  if  fitted  for  a 
s)iring  to  throw  missiles.  Number  4  of  the  same  gives  two  attitudes  of  the  large  and 
remarkable  two-horned  HemipUjclia  marc/inata,  also  a  native  of  Brazil.  It  belongs  to 
the  division  with  triangular  head,  to  which  most  of  our  North  American  species  must 
be  referred. 

The  Arcliasia  ijulratn  is  an  apple-green,  arched  species,  similar  to  the  ]\Iembracids 
from  South  America,  but  much  thicker,  and  also  having  a  triangular  head.  It  is  found 
in  midsummer  on  our  native  young  oaks  and  hickories. 

A  still  more  compressed  form  is  the  conspicuous  Smilia  camelus.  Fab.,  which  is 
sometimes  moderately  common,  in  June  and  July,  upon  bushes  and  small  oaks.  This 
is  one  of  the  gayest  colored  of  our  native  sjieeies,  has  a  rich  brown  ground  color, 
marked  with  two  converging,  oblique  yellow  bands,  and  a  spot  near  the  tip,  with  the 
wing-covers  transparent,  but  clouded  with  brown  at  the  tip. 

To  the  genus  Telconona  belong  our  indigenous  humj>back  forms,  of  gray,  claret,  or 

gi-ecnish  colors,  which  live  in  June  and  July  upon  oaks,  hickories,  and  other  forest 

trees.     They  generally  rest  singly  on  the  limbs  and  branches  of 

U_(J      the  trees  with  the  head  directed  away  from  the  trunk,  but  in 

\itir\        /aTl      ^'^®  younger  stages  they  keep  together  in  small  groups.     Tela- 

^^^7*7         (yV     '"^"*  monticola  sometimes  swarms  upon  the   branches   of  the 

J       \      Virginia  creeper  during  the  month  of  June,  and  helps  to  de- 

^""  ^monticola'"''""       stroy  this  vine  by  draining  its  sap,  as  well  as  by  puncturing  the 

bark  to  deposit  its  eggs. 

^lost  of  the  young  forms  thus  far  observed  are  armed  above  with  series  of  erect, 
sharp,  or  forked  spines,  and  the  abdomen  is  terminated  by  a  tube,  from  which  a  sweet- 
ish substance  is  ejected,  which  is  very  attractive  to  various  kinds  of  ants. 
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These  insects  are  connected  with  the  Psyllidiu  by  the  form  of  the  lobes  of  the  head 
in  the  young  stages,  a  character  which  is  preserved  in  the  adult  Membracis  and  its 
near  allies,  as  well  as  by  the  form  of  the  abdomen,  similarity  of  the  wing-covers,  and 
saltatorial  legs. 

The  most  aberrant  membei-s  of  this  group  belong  to  the  sub-family  Centrotida,  in 
which  the  pi'othorax  is  often  reduced  to  a  mere  strip  or  triangle  ;  in  others  it  is  pro- 
longed backwards  into  a  pitchfork  or  trident,  with  the  scutellum  distinctly  developed 
beneath  it.  Some  of  the  forms  of  Heteronotus  have  a  very  hymenojjterous  appear- 
ance, and  this  is  carried  still  farther  in  the  form,  texture,  and  veiiiing  of  the  wing- 
covers  ;  others  might  easily  be  mistaken  from  their  resemblance  to  the  sphiuus  ants 
which  inhabit  the  same  localities,  in  Brazil  and  Mexico. 

More  than  eight  hundred  species  have  been  described  from  Africa,  temperate  and 
tropical  South  America,  Central  America,  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  United 
States.  Euro]ie  is  singularly  destitute  of  these  insects,  of  which  only  two  or  three  forms 
cross  her  borders  from  the  near  provinces  of  Africa,  while  Brazil  and  the  other  torrid 
countries  of  South  America  claim  more  than  half  the  species  of  the  world.  Australia 
and  the  East  Indies  possess  a  few  species,  but  they  form  no  conspicuous  portion  of  the 
Fauna,  and  belong  chiefly  to  the  Centrotida. 

Most  of  the  insects  which  we  have  thus  far  noticed  are  mute,  but  we  now  reach 
the  CiCADiDiE,  a  group  of  generally  large  forms,  which  have  been  celebrated  in  classic 
and  other  lands  for  their  wondrous  song.  They  may  be  recognized  by  their  heavy 
$ubconical  bodies,  wide,  blunt  head,  with  prominent  eyes  on  the  outer  angles,  ridged 
epistoma  crossed  by  coarse  oblique  ribs,  bristle-shaped  antennte,  placed  in  a  socket 
beneath  a  ledge  of  the  vertex,  and  three  bead-like  ocelli  arranged  in  a  triangle  on  the 
middle  of  the  cranium.  The  mesothorax  is  the  largest  segment,  and  the  metathorax  is 
reduced  to  a  narrow  scale.  A  very  conspicuous  feature  in  all  of  them  is  a  cross-like 
prominence  on  the  hind  end  of  the  former,  which  adds  great  firmness  to  this  important 
part  of  the  cliest.  The  wing-covers  are  nearly  elliptical,  longer  than  the  body,  parch- 
ment-like, but  generally  transparent,  and  with  a  series  of  eight  arcoles  at  the  tip  ;  but 
the  hind-wings  are  more  membranous,  scarcely  exceeding  half  the  length  of  the  former, 
and  with  an  apical  series  of  six  areoles.  Their  legs  are  short  and  stout,  not  fitted  for 
leaping,  the  fore-thighs  quite  thick,  armed  with  two  or  more  thick  teeth,  also  the  hind- 
shanks  arc  bristly,  and  have  a  series  of  sharp  sjiincs  on  each  side. 

But  the  most  distinctive  peculi- 
arity, which  has  no  parallel  in  any 
of  the  other  groups,  appears  in  the 
organs  of  sound.  Tliese  consist  of 
two  large  parchment  sacs,  ribbed 
and  gathered  into  numerous  plaits, 
furnished  with  powerful  muscles, 
and  situated  in  large  cavities  at  the 
base  of  the  abdomen.  When  in 
action  the  air  is  driven  with  great 
Fig.  303.—  cicmia  tibiccn,  lyerman,  harvest-fly.  force  against  the  ribbed  surfaces,  and 

vibrations  are  set  up  which  produce 
the  sound  in  accordance  with  the  number  and  form  of  the  fluted  spaces  and  ribs.  Nu- 
merous modifications  prevail  in  the  form,  size,  thickness,  power,  and  relative  position  of 
the  parts  of  these  organs,  so  that  there  are  species  which  give  forth  an  almost  deafening 
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slini|i  nolo,  sui']i  as  the  Fidicina  mannifcrn  of  trojiical  AniPvicn,  and  our  native  Lyur- 
iiian,  Cicada  tidicen.  Tlip  latter  is  a  niediuin  sized  usually  black  and  j^reen  species, 
whicii  takes  two  years  in  its  develo]imeiit,  and  a]i|iears  during;  the  dog-days  in  late  snin- 
nier.  It  varies  both  in  size  and  colors,  is  more  or  less  i)0\vdered  with  white  beneath,  and 
at  base  and  tip  of  abdomen  above,  and  is  distributed  from  New  York  to  Kio  in  Brazil. 
Its  iMst  ]iupa  skins  may  often  be  seen  hooked  to  the  bark  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  or  to 
the  sides  of  fences ;  the  foredegs  being  very  thick  and  adapted  for  digging  through  the 
soil,  and  the  claws  long,  acute,  and  curved. 

The  largest  species  inhabiting  this  country  is  the  Cicada  manjinata.  Its  colors  are 
black,  nuirked  with  green,  or  brownish  beneath,  where  it  is  also  more  or  less  powdered 
with  white.  It  occurs  sparingly  all  over  the  eastern  United  States  from  Long  Island 
to  Florida,  and  west  to  Indian  Territory,  but  probably  not  beyond.  The  length  to 
the  tip  of  its  closed  wing-covers  exceeds  two  and  a  quarter  inches. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  two  other  principal  types  of  this  group  in  the  United 
States.  These  are  either  black  or  brown,  with  red  or  orange  markings  ;  or  clay-yellow 
with  blackish  lines  and  spots.  The  former  is  rej)rescnted  by  Cicada  rimosa  of  the 
Northern  and  Northwestern  States.  To  the  second  pattern  belongs  the  neat  Teltif/ia 
hieroglyphica,  which  enlivens  the  pine  woods  of  New  Jersey  with  its  pleasant  note, 
and  spreads  away  southward  until  checked  by  the  swamps  of  lower  Florida.  When 
fresh  it  is  tinged  with  green,  the  costal  margin  of  the  fore-wings  is  of  the  same  color, 
the  adjoining  anastomosis  is  white,  and  there  are  two  series  of  brown  spots  upon  the 
apical  series  of  cells.  This  country  is  signalized  by  having  the  longest-lived  and  most 
remarkably  distributed  Cicada  to  be  found  anywhere  on  the  globe.  This  is  the  C. 
Si'ptendecini,  a  medium-sized  black  species,  with  bright  red  eyes,  banded  with  red  on 
the  abdomen,  and  with  i-cd  and  orange  veins  to  the  base  and  costal  margin  of  both 
pairs  of  wings. 

It  lives  beneath  the  earth  for  about  vi\(.nt(in  %(  ns,  luiun^hniu;  il^dl  upon  the 
juices  of  the  roots  of  forest  and  fruit  ticcs 
until,  being  nearly  ready  to  east  off  its  j)ui)al 
skin  to  become  winged,  it  bores  a  hole  to  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  comes  forth.  At  this 
time  it  is  a  clumsy-looking,  horn-colored  ob- 
ject, about  an  inch  in  length,  provided  ^\  ith 
hooked  digging  shanks  upon  the  fore  legs 
They  commonly  begin  to  leave  their  hoks 
about  the  middle  of  May,  and  so  continue  ti> 
do,  sometimes  until  the  first  of  July.  Should 
the  weather  be  ]iersistently  rainy  when  they 
begin  to  leave  the  surface,  they  construct  tubular  towers  of  clay  above  their  holes,  into 
which  to  retire  until  drier  weather  returns. 

Several  weeks  before  the  time  for  issuing,  they  may  be  found  beneath  stones,  rails, 
or  other  objects  lying  upon  the  ground,  and  of  which  they  ha\e  taken  advantage  for 
pi'otection  until  the  time  for  changing  the  skin  has  arrived.  When  ready  for  this 
change,  they  crawl  to  the  side  of  a  fence  or  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  grasp  it  tightly 
with  their  claws ;  the  skin  then  splits  down  the  back,  the  tender  creature  draws 
itself  forth,  remains  suspended  for  a  few  hours  until  the  superfluous  moisture  has 
ilried  from  the  integument,  the  wings  have  stretched  to  their  full  size,  and  the  insect 
files  off. 
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It  is  found  only  in  the  United  States,  and  is  best  known  in  the  region  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  although  it  extends  west  into  eastern  Kansas.  Areas  of  variable 
extent  are  occupied  by  it,  and  in  each  of  which  it  appears  at  different  years.  Thus  a 
very  large  brood  extends  interru])tedly  from  northei'U  Vermont  to  Georgia,  and  thence 
to  Michigan  and  Illinois,  which  was  first  recorded  as  appearing  in  1715.  This  has 
been  traced  at  intervals  of  seventeen  years  until  1868,  and  consequently  will  next 
appear  in  1885.  Sixteen  distinct  broods  have  thus  far  l)eon  made  out,  of  which 
four  have  appeared  in  New  England;  the  same  number  in  New  York,  and  in  Illinois, 
extending  into  Missouri;  seven  in  Pennsylvania;  three  in  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia; two  in  Maryland;  one  in  Kansas  and  Indian  Territory;  and  one  in  e.ach  of  the 
States,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  and  Indian  Terri- 
tory; while  only  one  is  in  Delaware,  and  that  an  extension  of  the  one  in  southern 
Maryland. 

Not  only  do  these  insects  come  forth  at  intervals  of  seventeen  years,  but  there  .are 
three  broods  which  appear  at  intervals  of  thirteen  years.  One  of  these  belongs  to 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana;  a  second  to  southern  Illinois  and  eastern  Missouri,  and  the 
third,  which  is  quite  extensive,  spreads  from  southern  Illinois,  through  Missouri  to 
Louisiana  and  Indian  Territory,  and  also  into  Kentucky,  iMississi]ipi,  Alabama,  and 
Georgia.  In  Maryland  the  brood  of  1868  swarmed  in  countless  numbers  along  the 
edges  of  the  forests  and  in  places  where  trees  had  previously  stood.  The  ground  in 
many  places  was  honeycoml)ed  by  their  numerous  holes,  and  the  later  specimens  were 
smaller  and  blacker  than  the  others.  A  marked  difference  in  their  note  was  observed, 
which  was  quite  in  contrast  with  that  of  the  year  1851.  In  the  year  last  mentioned, 
they  swarmed  in  many  of  the  same  localities,  as  later,  but  then  they  seemed  to 
delight  in  a  chorus  while  sounding  the  notes  resembling /a-«7(0.  In  1868,  however, 
there  was  rarely  a  chorus,  comparatively  few  uttered  the  familiar  sounds,  many  males 
were  perfectly  mute,  and  single  individuals  would  give  forth  a  short,  sharp,  inter- 
rupted shrill  noise,  or  only  a  few  stifled  cadences. 

Grandest  and  most  conspicuous  of  all  this  group  is  the  rich  orange-colored  Dun- 
dubia  imperatoria.  It  is  a  native  of  Borneo  and  Nejiaul,  measures  eight  inches  across 
the  outspread  wings,  and  is  the  largest  Hemiptei'on  yet  known.  Thopha  saccata  is 
another  very  large  and  rich  wine-brown  species,  in  which  the  drums  spread  out  on 
each  side  of  the  body  like  great  pouches.     It  is  a  native  of  Australia. 

The  species  figured  on  our  plate  (fig.  9)  is  the  superb  steel-blue,  orange-banded 
Tacua  sjyeciosa,  common  in  Bengal  and  other  parts  of  India. 

Numerous  genera  have  been  separated  from  the  old  genus  Cicada,  some  of  which 
are  finely  colored,  curiously  marked,  as  if  in  imitation  of  butterflies;  and  others  are 
variously  modified  in  the  shape  of  the  thorax  and  head,  while  still  others  have  the 
drums  reduced  to  mere  short  scales,  or  have  them  spread  out  to  rover  the  entire 
under-side  of  the  abdomen. 

The  genera  I^lati/pleura,  Ocen?ia,  Toseiia'anA  allies  have  the  wing-covers  adorned 
with  opaque  bands  of  brown  and  other  colors,  or  they  are  black ;  while  the  abdomen 
is  uniformly  blood  red,  or  black  with  a  few  yellow  spots.  These  belong  to  China  and 
the  adjacent  countries,  while  the  first-named  genus  is  represented  by  species  in  nearly 
all  the  countries  and  islands  between  Japan  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  new  world  forms  generally  have  the  wings  transparent,  or  with  only  a  few 
fuscous  spots  on  the  outer  ends  of  the  wing-covers ;  but  a  notable  exception  occurs  in 
the  Brazilian  Carineta  formosa,  in  which  the  black  head,  ornamented  with  a  red  line, 
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is  coiitrasU'd  witli  twi)  laruc  'j^vvvm  spots  on  the  iriMMudfii'd  thoiux,  ami  this  loo  with 
the  i;ol(kMi-yi'ilo\v  wiug-iovi'is  uilyvd  with  brown. 

About  five  iuiiidred  species  are  ah-eady  known,  and  of  these,  more  than  eijflity 
forms  inhabit  tlie  United  States,  Mexico,  and  the  West  Imlies. 

Tliis  family  is  connected  with  the  following  one  by  tlie  genera  I'olijneura  and 
JIe>uidic(i/<i,  in  which  the  veins  near  the  tip  of  the  wing-covers  become  very  numer- 
ously branched  or  areolated.  A  move  in  the  direction  of  the  Orthopterous  genus 
Jlkrocentnoii,  or  katylid,  is  seen  in  the  wing-covers  of  the  anomalous  Australian 
C'l/stosoma. 

The  family  Fulgokiu.k  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  the  great  lantern-flies, 
and  includes  also  a  host  of  other  species  of  very  diverse  forms  and  of  many  varieties 
of  structure.  It  contains  forms  which  might  have  been  mistaken  for  butterflies  and 
moths,  and  others  whicli  closely  imitate  such  genera  of  Nouroptera,  as  Hemerobius, 
Xetiroiiia,  Setoiks,  and  others.  They  may  be  recognized  by  the  compressed,  vertical, 
often  carinated  face,  and  by  the  bristle-shaped  anteniue  Vjeing  set  into  a  button-shaped 
base  on  the  side  of  the  cheeks  beneath  the  round  eyes,  and  below  which  latter  a  small 
ocellus  appears.  The  wing-covers  are  generally  o]iaque,  and  narrower  than  the  wings, 
but  in  the  subfamilies  Dictyojiliarida,  Cixiida,  and  Delphacida  both  wings  and  wing- 
covers  are  more  frequently  transparent. 

The  family  is  now  divided  into  thirlicn  suli-faniilies,  Fulgorlda,  Eurybrachydida, 
Dictyopharida,  C'ixiida,  Achilida,  Troijiduchida,  Derbida,  Lophopida,  Issida,  Ricaniida, 
Acanoniida,  Flatida,  and  Delphacida.  Each  of  these  is  agahi  subdivided  into  small 
assemblages  of  genera,  marked  by  some  exterior  feature  of  resemblance,  such  as  the 
truncated  wing-covers  of  certain  Flatas,  the  triangular  form  of  the  same  organs  in 
lUcunias,  the  narrow,  parallel-sided  wing-covers  of  N^ersia,  and  so  forth.  But  as  it 
would  lake  a  large  book  to  describe  the  numerous  types  which  belong  here,  we  must 
select  a  very  few,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the  great  systematic  works  of  Westwood, 
Stal,  and  Amyot  for  further  information. 

The  splendid  Luternuria  plMspliorea  or  Brazilian  Lantern-fly  is  the  largest  of  the 
group,  although  there  are  other  species  in  Central  America,  Guiana,  Mexico,  and 
in  one  or  two  sections  of  Brazil  which  are  nearly  as  large  as  this,  but  narrower,  and 
somewhat  differently  marked.  This  genus  was  named  by  Linnajus  from  the  supposed 
fact  that  the  species  were  luminous.  No  recent  traveller,  however,  who  has  observed 
tlnni  ill  their  native  haunts  gives  countenance  to  their  luminosity;  and  Ihey  are 
reported  to  fly  only  during  sunlight,  and  not  to  appear  abroad  during  the  night. 

In  the  alleys  of  the  great  primeval  forests  of  the  Amazonian  Basin  the  great 
lantern-fly  passes  its  life  amid  the  brilliant  orchids  and  other  gorgeous  flowers,  and 
occasionally  descends  to  the  lower  trunks  of  the  trees  when  pursued  by  birds  and 
other  enemies.  This,  liUc  many  of  the  butterflies  and  other  broad-winged  insects, 
may  sometimes  be  seen  to  have  a  piece  taken  out  of  the  end  of  the  wings.  Such 
mutilation  is  occasioned  by  the  activity  of  the  little  green  or  brown  lizards,  stationed 
half-concealed  on  the  lips  of  projecting  twigs,  so  that  when  the  insects  fly  near,  their 
wings  are  instantly  snajjped  by  these  lurking  intruders.  The  Laternaria  phospliorea 
measures  fully  six  inches  across  its  outspread  wings,  and  its  great,  mitre-shaped  head 
is  as  long,  and  in  front  nearly  as  thick,  as  its  body.  Its  general  color  is  a  greenish 
yellow,  with  four  long  spots  on  the  liumps,  a  series  on  the  side  of  the  head,  and  the 
Hne  veins  of  the  costal  border  of  the  fore-wings  rose-colored.  Numerous  sjjots  and 
lines  on  the  mitre,  thorax,  abdomen,  and  legs  are  either  fuscous  or  black ;  both  pairs 
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of  wings  are  reticulatiMl  with  Ijlack,  and  a  large  iris  sjiot,  of  an  <ilive  color,  eneircled 
by  dark  brown,  with  two  dark  pu))ils  invested  with  bluish  and  white,  occu2)ies  the  end 
lobe  of  the  hind-wings.  The  upper  and  lower  sides  of  tlie  abdomen,  more  especially 
at  tip,  are  coated  with  white,  floeculent  matter,  and  the  fore-wings  arc  ,sj)rinkled  with 
a  white  powder. 

Next  to  this  is  placed  the  genus  Fhrictiis,  also  coni])osed  of  large  sj)ecies  inhabiting 
the  same  regions,  one  of  which,  the  suj)erb  P.  dkukiiM,  has  the  end  of  the  serrated 
head-protuberance  tii>i)ed  with  a  star-shaped  diadem,  while  in  front  of  the  eyes  is  a 
conspicuous  blackish  strii)e,  and  above  them  a  prominent  black,  oblique  liorn. 

To  China  and  the  East  Indies  belong  the  remarkable  Caudle-flies,  which  have  also 
been  reputed  to  give  light.  They  are  either  greenish  or  orange  yellow,  with  banded 
wing-covers,  a  long,  tapering,  upcurvcd  head-projection,  and  with  niany-veined  wings, 
decorated  on  the  end  by  a  broad,  black  band.  These  belong  to  the  recent  genus 
Fuhjora^  the  common  form  being  the  F.  canddaria  of  authors.  They  are  said  to  be 
common  pets  of  the  Chinese  children,  who  confine  them  in  little  wooden  cages  and 
offer  them  for  sale  in  the  markets.     It  is  shown  in  Fig.  8  of  our  plate. 

To  the  same  sub-family  are  also  referred  the  highly  colored  and  beautifully 
decorated  liystras.  The  Lystra  lanata  is  less  showy  than  some  of  the  others,  but  it 
secretes  long  strings  of  white  fibrous  material,  which  project  from  the  end  of  the 
abdomen  like  strips  of  silver  tape,  and  which  are  said  to  be  useful  to  the  insect,  as  it 
flies,  in  saving  its  life  from  the  birds.  The  latter,  in  swooj)ing  to  grasp  the  bug,  naturally 
attemjtt  to  reach  the  most  visible  part  of  its  body,  and  this,  being  the  bundle  of  fibres 
projecting  far  behind,  is  seized  and  bitten  off,  while  the  creature  passes  on  luihurt. 

Multitudes  of  species  of  these  insects  inhabit  the  warm  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  In  the  United  States  three  sjiecies  inhabit  the  South  and  Southwest,  and  one, 
the  Poeocera  misella,  extends  from  Mexico  over  into  the  Territory  of  Arizona.  The 
Pveocera  fidif/inosa,  the  largest  of  our  native  species,  is  in  general  of  a  dark  brown 
color,  about  two4hirds  of  an  inch  in  length,  with  a  wide  head  cut  almost  square  off 
in  front,  and  inhabits  Texas,  Missouri,  and  Georgia.  They  live  in  bushy  places  near 
water,  where  the  soil,  being  rich  and  damp  suj»](orts  a  rank  vegetation. 

The  Dictyopharida  are  represented  in  the  United  States  by  JVersia,  Scolops,  and 
Phylloscelis.  To  the  first  mentioned  are  referred  various  i)ea-green  sjiecies  with  clear, 
narrow  wing-covers,  and  tajicring,  upeurved  heads.  They  measure  about  half  an  inch 
to  the  tiji  of  the  wing-covers,  and  these  organs  are  very  straight-veined,  but  closely 
areolated  on  the  thin  end. 

The  form  most  common  in  this  country  is  a  neat  little  insect  which  lives  in  summer 
upon  the  stalks  and  leaves  of  reeds  and  rushes  in  the  ojien  swamps,  both  salt  and  fresh, 
extending  at  intervals  near  the  coast  from  New  Jersey  to  Mexico.  When  ap])roachcd, 
it  dodges  nimbly  behind  the  stem  of  the  plant,  the  green  color  of  which  it  closely 
matches,  and  usually  remains  well  concealed ;  but  if  hard  ])ressed,  it  flies  off  a  few 
feet  and  lodges,  perhaps,  on  the  under  side  of  a  leaf,  or  glides  into  the  axil  of  some 
convenient  grass.  When  late  summer  arrives,  and  the  reeds  become  blanched  by  the 
heat,  the  remaining  individuals  of  this  sjiecies  also  lose  their  color,  and  acquire  that 
of  the  dried  stems  on  which  they  live. 

Scolops  sulcipes  is  another  singular  and  widely  distributed  member  of  this  grou]). 
It  lives  on  grass  and  various  plants  growing  on  damp  sj)ots  near  the  edges  of  woods 
in  Maryland,  but  farther  west  it  frequents  low  spots  in  the  prairies.  It  is  an  oval, 
dull  straw-colored   insect,  about  one-third  of  an   inch  in  total  length,  with  a  long. 
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sk'ii.kT,  up-i'iirvi'd  slyK't  projcctiii-'  tVom  tlir  fnml,  ..!'  \\\r  li. 
lirown  ;  llnTf  is  a  Iilai-uish  slrijio  each  sitlf  of  llio  I'acu,  a  tVw  spul 
aiii)ear  on  tlio  t'loiit  of  ilir  thorax,  and  the  veins  of  tlie  winy- 
covers  are  often  margined  and  spotted  with  brown.  The  legs 
are  long,  the  liind-slmnks  are  armed  exteriorly  with  a  row  of 
acute  spines,  and  at  tip  with  a  crown  of  stout  teeth,  which  greatly 
assist  the  creature  in  starting  to  leap.  It  occurs  pretty  generally 
tlirouglioul  tlic  Tnitcd  States,  heiiig  found  in  various  places  west 
of  tlu'  h'ocUy  .Mountains  in  Washington  Territory,  Oregon,  and 
Nevada,  an.l  continues  south  into  Arizona,  New  ]\[exico,  and 
Texas.  On  tiie  eastern  side  of  the  continent  it  is  found  from  ya;. 305. - .svo/tyw »«(- 
Canada  to  southern  Florida. 

A  related  liut  still  more  singular  geims  {a  FhyllosccUs.  It  was  founded  by  Prof. 
(nruiar  upon  tut)  small,  blunt-headed,  oval  species,  having  the  fore-thighs  expanded 
into  Hat  [plates  ;  based,  however,  upon  only  the  form  with  incom])lete  wing-covers 
and  arrested  development.  As  usually  seen,  they  have  a  thick,  crustaceous  integu- 
ment, with  the  wing-covers  corresi)ondingly  thick,  lacking  all  indications  of  a  mem- 
branous tip;  but  in  the  completed  form  the  membrane  is  distinct.  They  have  a 
narrow,  vertical  face,  with  very  large,  round  eyes  overlajjping  the  j^rotliorax,  and  long 
hind-shanks,  built  for  leaping. 

One  species,  P.  atra,  is  either  all  over  black,  polished,  sometimes  marked  with 
orange ;  or  it  is  orange,  marked  with  black  on  the  wing-covers.  Its  fore-tibiaj  have 
two  white  sjiots,  the  other  tibiaj  are  more  or  less  striped  with  white,  and  it  has  but  a 
few  remote  veins  in  the  wing-covers.  The  other  s]>ecies,  P.  pullescens,  is  of  a  dull 
gray  cok)r,  more  or  less  speckled  with  white  and  black  ;  the  face  is  ribbed,  and  the 
raised  lines  flecked  in  series  ;  while  the  fore-thighs  are  black,  dotted  and  thrice  spotted 
w  itli  white,  and  the  tibiaa,  except  the  hinder  pair,  crossed  by  a  pale  stre.ak  or  spot. 
They  are  both  of  small  size,  measuring  only  ono-fiftli  of  an  inch  in  length;  and  inhabit 
the  United  States  from  JMassachusetts  to  Florida,  ami  t'xtend  west  to  the  great  plains 
and  south  to  the  borders  of  Mexico. 

Both  forms  live  in  weedy  places,  amidst  herbage  and  vines  along  the  edges  of  woods, 
in  low  grounds.  The  latter  species  approaches  nearer  to  Scolops  in  the  numerous 
veins  and  cross-veins  of  the  wing-covers. 

This  group  is  represented  in  Europe  by  only  a  few  forms  allied  to  JVersia,  such  as 
the  pale  green  Dictyophara  eiiropcea  and  J),  paniionica,  which  inhabit  chiefly  the 
more  southern  countries.  The  foregoing  remarks  give  but  a  very  inadequate  idea  of 
this  large  sub-family,  which  is  marked  by  many  strange  genera  and  species  in  all  the 
tro))ical  and  sub-tropical  regions. 

The  sub-family  Tropiduchida  is  composed  of  numerous  genera  and  species,  belong- 
ing chiefly  l<j  the  sub-tropical  or  tropical  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  It  is 
rejjresented  in  Florida,  Texas,  and  the  West  Indies  by  clear  winged  forms,  generally 
of  a  green,  or  straw-yellow  color,  closely  resembling  JVersia  in  nearly  all  but  the  shape 
of  the  head.  The  wing-covers  are  long  and  narrow,  gradually  widening  at  tip,  and 
bluntly  rounded.  The  head  is  oblong,  pentangular,  with  the  edges  raised,  and  gene- 
rally a  keeled  line  along  the  middle  which  ends  behind  in  a  notch  ;  and  the  hind-margin 
of  the  prothorax  is  decjily,  acutely  emarginated  and  keeled,  while  the  mesothorax  has 
three  slender  keels. 

In  Tanyia  sponsa,  a  pale  green  insect,  with  milky,  transparent  wing-covers,  the 
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liead  is  iifiirly  as  long  as  the  mesothdrax,  the  eyes  are  sometimes  reddish,  and  there  is 
a  strong  transverse  vein  behind  the  middle,  separating  the  membrane  of  the  wing- 
covers.  Like  JVersia,  it  is  bright  green  early  in  the  season,  but  later  becomes  jjaler, 
or  even  bleached  straw-yellow.  It  inhabits  Cuba,  San  Domingo,  and  southern  Florida; 
measures  half  an  inch  to  the  ti])  of  the  wing-covers,  and  lives  ujion  reedy  jilants  near 
water. 

JIo9Wj)sis  tabula  is  a  suuilar,  but  smaller  form,  which  inhabits  the  same  regions, 
and  nearly  the  same  kind  of  places,  as  the  ])receding.  It  is  also  pale  green,  and  lias  a 
very  short,  more  quadrangular  liead.  Several  allied  forms  inhabit  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  and  there  are  others  in  Brazil  which  arc  larger,  and  that  have  very  long  and 
narrow  heads. 

We  now  reach  the  sub-family  Derbida,  a  group  of  moderate  extent ;  but  one  which 
comprehends  some  of  the  moat  beautiful  and  delicate  forms  of  the  entire  order.  Here 
the  liead  is  generally  i)roduced  forwards;  sometimes  extremely  com])ressed,  and  then 
with  the  sides  prominently  keeled.  Such  a  contracted  cranium  offers  but  very  limited 
sj)ace  for  the  accommodation  of  the  brain  ;  and  tlie  reduced  size  of  the  j)rin('ij)al  ganglia 
in  these  delicate  creatures  may  account  for  the  genei'al  feebleness  of  their  motions. 
TJie  wing-covers  are  long  and  slender,  a  little  widened  at  tij),  furnished  with  few  apical 
areoles,  and  give  the  insect  an  appearance  much  like  that  of  the  slender-winged 
jjyralid  moths,  or  the  neurojiterous  Setodes.  They  may  also  be  recognized  by  the 
form  of  the  antenna;,  which  in  some  arc  divided  into  three  stout  and  long  branches, 
while  in  others  the  base  is  surmounted  by  a  long,  thick  shaft.  Their  legs  are  simple, 
and  with  extremely  short  spines  on  the  tip  of  the  hind-shanks. 

Otiocerus  coqueber-tii,  is  a  gay,  lemon-yellow  or  cream-colored  sjiecies,  with  a  broad 
stripe  on  the  side  of  the  face  and  wavy  red  forked  lines  on  the  wing-covers ;  the  head, 
as  seen  from  the  side,  is  of  the  form  of  a 
l)loughshare,  with  the  little  brown  eyes  stand- 
ing out  like  beads.  The  antenn*  liave  three 
bent  appendages  resembling  strips  of  tape. 
It  measures  about  one-third  of  an  inch  to  the 
tip  of  wing-covers,  lives  upon  the  leaves  of 
grape-vines,  oaks,  and  hickory,  in  July,  Au- 
"^  gust,  and  September,  and  is  distributed  over 
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a  wide  area,  being  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  White  Mountains,  in  New  Hampshire,  also  in  northern  New  York  and  Illinois, 
and  extends  from  thence  to  central  Texas,  and  east  to  Georgia.  A  rose-colored 
species,  with  the  markings  of  the  head,  thorax,  and  veins  of  the  wing-covers  carmine, 
is  the  0.  degeerii.  It  is  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  j)recediiig,  and  inhabits  similar 
))laces  at  nearly  the  same  time  of  the  year. 

Anotia  is  a  still  more  gauze-winged,  smaller  form,  of  the  utmost  delicacy.  It 
differs  from  tlie  foregoing  genus  in  having  the  second  joint  of  the  antenuse  long  and 
blade-like,  not  branched,  but  notched  at  the  tip,  and  into  this  the  bristle  is  inserted. 
The  A.  westwoodii  is  ])ale  yellow  or  whitish,  has  the  wing-covers  irregularly  clouded 
and  spotted  with  light  brown,  and  the  veins  of  the  apical  part  of  the  costal  area 
bright  red.  It  lives  on  the  spice  bush  and  willows,  during  August  and  September,  in 
the  Middle  States ;  and  upon  grass  and  willows  in  northern  New  York. 

Troi)ical  and  sub-tropical  America  is  rich  in  genera  and  species  of  this  group ;  many 
of  which  resemble  moths  and  Phryganida?,  and  some  of  the  brown  species  imitate' 
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Diptera  of  tliv   .^ciius    I'l/vjoln.     'I'hcy   arc   all    tVclilc   insects,  wliich    lea),   willi   only 
inodi'i-atf   facility,  and  whicli   (l<|.cnil   chiefly  n|"in   tlicii-   laitrc   winy.s  to   c.^cajic   from 

A  serit'S  of  this  uroup  stands  ajiart  from  tlu'  otlici-  i;cncra  in  licini;-  dcslitutc  of  the 
ai)i>cnda<>fs  commonly  allaclied  to  tlic  base  of  tlie  antenna'.  Oni'  of  these  is  tlie 
American  genus  Lamvnia,  which  is  represented  in  the  United  Stales  by  three  species 
of  slate-blue  color,  more  or  less  ])owdered  with  wliile,  and  closely  resembles  the 
neuropterous  genus  Ahnr<>ii!<i.  The  best  known  of  these  is  distriliuted  from  Maine 
to  Georgia,  and  from  Illinois  to  Texas,  h  is  the  L.  rahjaris,  a  broader-winged  insect 
than  either  of  the  forms  noticed  above,  in  which  the  forehead  is  not  jiroduced,  but 
vertical,  gently  curved  downwards,  and  strongly  keeled  on  the  side  margins.  Its  eyes 
are  large,  and  the  knob-like  antenna'  placed  immediately  beneath  them  iux"  guarded  by 
a  scoojvshaped  appendage  of  the  cheeks.  Sj)ecimens  usually  occur  singly  or  in  jJiiirs 
upon  a  great  variety  of  plants  and  trees.  Tht-y  have  been  taken  from  the  skunk- 
cabbage,  alder,  and  wild  grape  in  Jinie  and  July,  and  from  the  oak  ami  hickory  in 
late  summer  and  until  near  the  end  of  October.  When  rubbed,  or  wet  by  rain,  they 
ajipear  black,  blue  black,  ur  i)uri)lish-black  ;  but  when  freshly  changed  from  the  nymph, 
the  colors  are  ])aler,  bluish  tinged  with  white.  This  species  measures  about  one-sixth 
of  an  inch  to  the  tip  of  the  wing-covers ;  but  there  are  other  species  in  Arizona  and 
the  Atlantic  region  of  much  larger  size,  and  tinted  with  brighter  colors. 

The  genus  Mysklia  belongs  here,  which  has  species  nearly  half  an  inch  in  length, 
and  which  closely  resemble  various  kinds  of  2)ale-colored  moths.  It  belongs  to  the 
irojjics  of  South  America. 

Another  sub-family,  the  Lophopida,  belongs  to  the  Orient  and  Africa.  Thus  far 
none  of  its  representatives  have  been  discovered  on  the  western  continent.  A  single 
form  from  Caffraria,  Elasinoscelis  cimicoides,  will  serve  to  distinguish  this  small  but 
singular  group.  In  form  it  is  reversed  lyrate,  with  the  front  of  the  head  narrow, 
scoo]ied  out,  and  the  carinate  sides  raised  like  ears.  Its  wing-covers  are  rounded  at  base, 
diagon.illy  narrowing  towards  the  end,  cut  obli(|U(ly  inwards  at  tip,  and  having  the 
wide  and  very  conspicuous  costal  areole  crossed  by  numerous  veins.  Both  its  fore- 
thighs  and  shanks  are  expanded  in,to  wide,  flat  plates.  Its  ground  color  is  a  clear  light 
brown,  with  a  window-like  whitish  spot  on  the  middle  of  the  wing-covers,  and  with 
various  other  white  spots  on  the  outer  margin.  It  measures  about  one-third  of  an  inch 
to  the  tip  of  the  wing-covers. 

In  the  next  sub-family,  the  Issida,  we  meet  with  a  very  large  assemblage  of  close- 
set,  robust  forms,  widely  distributed  in  lioth  temperate  and  tropical  regions,  and  rich 
in  genera  and  species.  Already  more  than  fifty  genera,  including  over  two  hundred 
species,  have  been  reported  from  Europe,  Africa,  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and 
South  America.  Two  genera,  Ilnsteropterum  and  Isstis,  are  unusually  well  provided 
with  species  in  the  first-mentioned  country;  but  North  America,  the  West  Indies, 
and  Brazil  have  a  preponderance  of  the  abnormal  and  singular  forms. 

This  sub-fanuly  is  characterized  by  a  wide,  generally  blunt  head,  scarcely  narrower 
than  the  thorax,  feebly  or  not  at  all  carinated  on  the  sides.  The  base  of  the  ])rothorax 
is  cut  straight  ofT,  or  only  very  slightly  concave,  and  the  exposed  dorsum  of  the  meso- 
thorax  is  short.  The  wing-covers  are  thick,  broad,  curving  over  the  body,  sometimes 
nearly  enclosing  it,  and  they  often  have  mimerous,  close-set  areoles  from  near  the  base 
to  the  ti|).  'J'heir  shanks  are  stout  and  prismatic,  the  hind  jiair  often  armed  with 
coarse  spines  on  the  outer  edge,  and  the  tip  is  crowned  with  groujjs  of  short  teeth. 
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They  are  genevuUy  short,  phiinp  insects,  occasionally  with  the  tip  of  the  wing-covers 
contracted  and  produced,  and  display  great  facility  in  leaping.  3Iany  of  them  have 
a  rough,  bark-like  exterior,  closely  matching  the  limbs  and  branches  ujwn  which  they 
rest,  and  which  serves  to  conceal  them  from  the  eyes  of  pursuei's. 

]irucho)norpha  and  Naso  are  notable  exceptions  to  the  general  form  in  this  group, 
in  havino'  the  head  drawn  out  into  a  snout  like  some  of  the  curculionid  beetles.  These 
are  either  gray,  bronze-colored,  or  black  insects,  often  with  a  yellow  stripe  along  the 
head  and  thorax.  -S.  dovsata  has  the  head  conical,  but  compressed  to  an  axe-like 
edge  at  tip.  The  head  in  JVaso  is  much  larger,  also  obliquely  deflexed  and  ending  in 
a  bulb-like  tip.  Many  species  of  these  genera  have  been  discovered  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  all  small  forms,  rarely  much  more  than  a  line  in  length,  and  all  of 
which  liave  thus  far  been  described  from  the  arrested  iinago  with  short  wing-covers. 
They  are  found  from  Canada  to  Florida,  and  from  Dakota  to  southern  Texas,  being 
met  with  in  large  numbers,  chiefly  in  low  meadows  and  on  prairies,  where  they  enjoy 
the  juices  of  the  tender  grassy  plants.  The  genus  Xaso  is  sometimes  common  in 
similar  places  in  Florida,  Texas,  and  Kansas.  Hibernation  takes  place  in  Brucho- 
morplia,  and  such  females  as  survive  until  the  return  of  warm  weather  lay  their  eggs, 
and  the  young  are  developed  through  the  summer,  so  that  by  the  latter  i)art  of  this 
season  the  fully  adult  individuals  appear  in  the  greatest  numbers. 

But  the  types  which  better  represent  this  groujj  are  to  be  found  in  such  genera  as 
Issus,  Ti/lana,  ILjsteropterum,  and  their  near  allies.  In  the  former  we  observe  blunt- 
faced,  stout  insects,  having  the  head  very  short,  much  narrower  than  the  thorax,  with  the 
wing-covers  a  little  rounded,  inflated  before  the  middle,  and  slightly  uai-rowed  towards 
the  tip.  The  species  are  usually  dull  yellow,  graj',  or  brown;  and  live  upon  the 
branches  of  low  trees  and  bushes.  Tylana  is  represented  in  the  United  States  by 
several  medium-sized  species.  The  one  best  known  is  the  T.  conspersa.  It  is  a 
moderately  broad  form,  of  a  dull  chestnut-brown  color,  with  a  few  blackish  dots  on  the 
middle  of  the  wing-covers,  having  the  veins  wide  ajiart,  and  very  few  a])ical  areoles. 
When  living  the  under-side  of  tlie  body  is  pale  green.  Specimens  occur  singly  or  in 
pairs,  during  September  and  October,  on  different  species  of  hickory^  selecting  in  ])refer- 
ence  the  younger  and  more  tender  trees.  Thus  far  it  is  known  from  only  a  few  of 
the  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Other  species  have  been  found  in  Arizona, 
Tennessee,  and  Pennsylvania ;  and  tlie  genus  is  represented  in  the  Mauritius  by  at  least 
two  species. 

Ilysteropterum  is  an  allied  genus  which  has  the  head  still  more  blunt  and  wide 
than  in  the  preceding.  It  belongs  chiefly  to  Europe,  where  it  is  represented  by  at 
least  twenty-five  species,  mostly  of  pale  colors  and  small  size.  Mijctcrodes  differs 
from  the  foregoing  chiefly  in  having  the  head  conically  prominent,  and  the  vertex 
scooped  out  and  carinated  on  the  sides.  M.  nasutus  is  a  pale  clay-yellow  insect, 
with  olive-tinged  wing-covers,  and  dorsal  surface  of  abdomen  black.  It  measures 
about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  inhabits  Austria  and  the  southern  i)arts  of 
Europe. 

Insns  has  the  head  blunt,  but  not  so  wide  as  in  either  Tylana  or  ILjsteropterum, 
but  the  vertex  is  very  distinctly  separated  from  the  front  by  the  transverse  carina, 
and  above  which  the  head  is  made  tabulate  by  the  lateral  and  posterior  carinate  margins ; 
the  face  has  also  a  very  distinct,  incomplete  carina  down  the  middle,  and  the  veins 
of  the  wing-covers  are  closely  reticulate  behind  the  middle,  lasxts  coleoptratus  is 
perhaps  the  most  widely  distributed  sj)ecies  in  Eurojie,  where  also  eleven  other  species 
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iiilialnt  the  woodod  jiarts  of  thr  counlry.  Several  species  also  iuhaljit  tin  Uiiite<l 
Slates;  but  most  of  lliesu  are  small  ami  incoiisiiiouous  forms. 

A  strictly  American  ty])e,  of  ayreeuble  green  color  and  great  aitivity,  confronts  ns 
in  this  grouj),  and  is  one  which  has  a  wide  distribution  in  North  ^Vmerica.  It  belongs 
to  the  genus  Amphiscejja,  of  which  A.  bloUtata  is  the  best  known  sj)ecles.  When 
living  the  color  is  a  vivid  grass  green,  with  a  vertical,  sharp-edged,  more  or  less  brown 
face;  the  prothorax  is  tlat  and  has  two  darker  brown  strijies,  which  unite  behind  and 
pass  along  the  upper  margin  of  the  wing-covers.  Strong  veins  commence  to  fork  near 
the  base  of  the  latter,  and  are  connected  by  clearly-defined  branching  cross-veins,  which 
increase  in  number  towards  the  tip.  These  wing-covers  are  also  vers  IhckkI,  are  held 
nearly  vertical,  and  are  almost  cut  square  off  at  tip.  The  hinil-.slianks  are  hmg, 
slender,  and  armed  with  a  pair  of  short  teeth  on  each  siae. 

Individuals  of  this  species  are  occasionally  met  with  in  Florida  which  have  the 
head,  thorax,  and  base  of  the  wing-covers  changed  to  a  decidedly  rosy  tint;  ami  .still 
more  rarely  si)eciniens  occur  wiiich  entirely  lack  the  darker  mai-kings  of  the  head, 
thorax,  and  wing-covers.  This  species  is  distributed  from  Canada  to  Florida,  and 
from  Miiniesota  to  Matamoras,  Mexico.  In  late  summer  it  may  be  often  seen  resting 
upon  a  stalk  of  grass  or  branch  of  a  blackberry  bush,  keeping  a  sharp  lookout,  so  that 
when  suddenly  approached  it  gives  a  rapid  leap  which  carries  it  several  feet  away  into 
a  place  of  excellent  concealment,  in  the  midst  of  tangled  grass  or  inextricable  twigs 
and  branches. 

Closely  allied  to  the  foregoing  group  is  a  very  small  sub-family,  Kurybrachidida, 
the  species  of  which  were  formerly  included  in  the  same  division  as  Issus.  Only  one 
genus,  Eurijbruchis,  is  at  present  here  included.  The  species  are  generally  about  one- 
half  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  very  robust  proportions,  with  exceedingly  blunt  and  wide 
face,  short  vertex,  with  expanded  wing-covers  curved  on  the  sides,  and  veins  much 
branched  at  tip.  They  also  have  the  fore  and  middle  thighs  and  shanks  expanded 
into  plates,  and  inhabit  the  lowlands  of  the  East  Indies,  Australia,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.  They  are  generally  of  an  orange  ground-color,  marked  with  green  reticulated 
bands  on  the  wing-covers,  and  the  legs  are  red. 

The  great  and  well-marked  sub-family,  Ricaniida,  has  no  known  representative  in 
the  United  States.  The  species  are  all  tropical  or  sub-tropical,  inhabit  the  moist  parts 
of  the  hot  regions,  and  are  more  numerous  in  the  East  Indies  and  adjacent  islands  than 
elsewhere.  At  least  one  large  and  Iteautiful  form  has  been  found  in  southern  .Japan  ; 
and  a  rich  brown  species  occurs  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  They  maybe  recognized  liy 
the  head  being  as  wide  as  the  thorax,  with  a  broad,  flat  face,  very  short  vertex  sejia- 
1  ated  from  the  front  by  a  transverse  keel,  and  the  mesothorax  with  three  slightly  raised 
longitudinal  lines.  The  wing-covers  are  lield  nearly  vertical,  are  very  large  and  trian- 
gular, at  tip  almost  as  wide  as  long,  witli  very  numerous  longitudinal  veins  accom- 
jianied  by  wrinkles.  A  conspicuous  feature  at  their  base  is  the  large,  scale-like  tegidar 
jiieces,  which  caji  the  hinge  there.     The  first  tarsal  joint  of  the  hind-feet  is  also  very 

lUcaida  fu.icata  is  a  very  large  species,  measuring  fully  two  inches  across  the 
expanded  wing-covers.  It  is  generally  of  a  smoke-brown  or  blackish  color,  although 
some  varieties  are  more  or  less  marked  with  yellow  beneath  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
abdomen,  and  are  also  banded  with  j)ale  ochreous  across  the  forehead.  It  inhabits 
Borneo,  Java,  and  the  East  Indies. 

Several  smaller  species  occur  in  Luzon,  liurmah,  Malacca,  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
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trios,  wliicli  lire  dark-brown,  sijotted  or  banded  with  white  or  hyaline,  giving  them  very 
nmeh  the  appearance  of  small  hesperian  hiitterflies. 

The  most  exquisitely  beautiful  of  all  this  group  is  the  Focluizia  s]>l<^ii(I!da  from 
New  Guinea  and  the  islands  of  the  Malay  archipelago.  It  measures  a  little  more  than 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  across  the  spread  wing-covers,  and  has  a  highly  glossy  surface 
which  serves  to  render  more  brilliant  its  somewhat  iridescent  colors.  The  thorax  and 
head  are  pitch-black,  both  marked  beneath  with  orange.  On  the  sides  of  the  .abdomen 
a  paler  yellow  prevails,  and  the  legs  are  still  jialer  yellow.  But  the  wing-covers  are 
brilliant  orange,  changing  to  glassy  behind  the  middle ;  they  are  bordered  all  around 
with  a  rich  brown  which  reflects  a  steel-blue  tinge,  and  catches  a  greenish  tint  where  it 
approaches  the  orange  ground ;  and  on  the  disk  is  a  double  purplish-brown  sjiot  with 
a  pale  bluish  or  white  round  pupil.  Its  wings  are  whitish-hyaline,  also  bordered  with 
brown,  and  with  a  pale  brown  cloud  on  the  middle.  This  glowing  beauty,  when  i)laced 
in  the  sunlight,  vies  with  the  elegant  satin  of  the  most  delicate  Mori)ho.s,  and  in  pat- 
tern of  marking  recalls  the  little  pearly  butterflies  of  the  Erycinid  genus  Jlnsoseniia. 

Brazil  claims  but  very  few  of  these  attractive  insects ;  but  the  most  conspicuous 
one  which  belongs  to  her  domain  is  the  N^ot/odina.  In  this  genus  the  close-set  veins 
are  aggregated  near  the  ti])  of  the  wing-covers,  and  the  disk  is  full  of  small  meshes 
which  become  more  numerous  in  the  direction  of  the  apex.  2^.  reticulata  is  a  pale 
ochre-brown  species,  measuring  a  full  inch  across  the  wing-covers ;  with  clear  wings 
crossed  by  three  broken  dark-brown  bands,  and  with  the  apical  and  most  of  the  costal 
margin  also  marked  with  brown.  The  dark,  rich  brown  of  the  wing-covers  strongly 
contrasts  with  the  glassy  surface  upon  which  it  is  placed,  and  gives  the  insect  very 
much  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  tortricid  moths.  It  inhabits  the  vine-clad  clear- 
ings in  the  great  forest  region  of  Brazil,  and  dwells  in  lazy  case  where  multitudes  of 
its  more  remote  relatives  find  equal  gratification  in  sitting  all  day  long  imbibing  the 
juices  of  some  convenient  twig  or  bud. 

A  step  forward  leads  to  the  great  and  extraordinarily  varied  sub-family,  Flatlda. 
Here  the  exuberance  of  form  and  variety  of  pattern  prevails  almost  beyond  a  parallel 
in  any  other  of  the  groups.  Here  the  head  is  much  narrower  than  the  thorax,  with 
the  j)rothorax  produced  forwards  and  narrowed  in  that  direction.  That  part  o^  the 
mesothorax  which  is  not  covered  by  the  wings  is  relatively  larger  than  in  the  Issida, 
and  not  always  triangular.  When  the  head  is  blunt,  the  vertex  is  short,  but  in  some 
small  assemblages  of  si)ecies  the  latter  is  i)roduced,  and  conical  in  outline.  The  wing- 
covers  are  large,  obtriangular,  or  lyrate,  with  the  costal  margin  broad,  dilated  at  base, 
and  crossed  by  numerous  j)artl}-forked  veins.  At  base  and  on  the  clavus  the  surface 
is  usually  more  or  less  granulated ;  the  latter  is  well  separated  from  the  corium  by  the 
suture,  .and  has  two  very  distinct  curved  veins  running  throughout  its  length.  The  genus 
Flata,  from  which  the  group  is  named,  now  consists  of  large,  semicircular  winged 
forms,  one  of  which,  the  F.  limbata,  is  of  a  bright  grass-green  color,  having  the  wing- 
covers  bordered  in  front  with  bright  red,  while  the  wdngs  are  milk-white.  It  measures 
more  than  an  inch  and  three-fourths  across  the  spread  wings,  and  the  wing-covers  are 
very  disthictly  marked  by  veins  which  branch  very  numerously  and  slenderly  toward  the 
tip.     It  inhabits  tropical  India,  and  is  reported  to  occur  also  in  southern  China. 

A  common  North  American  genus  of  this  group  is  the  Ormenis.  It  is,  however, 
not  confined  to  this  continent,  but  is  represented  by  other  species  in  various  parts  of 
Africa.  Two  well-known  species  are  common  in  the  United  States ;  the  one,  O.  sep- 
tentrloiudh,  is  a  pale  green  insect,  powdered  with  white,  tinted  on  the  front,  on  the 
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wiiic:s  arc  iiiilk-wiiiti'.  'I'lu'  wiiiji-covcis  arc  a  little  wider  a'  ti]i  ami  cut  S(|iiai-e  off.  Il 
varies  eonsiderably  in  Icngtli;  iiicasurini;  from  oiie-tliird  lo  nearly  one-half  an  inch 
from  the  front  to  the  end  of  the  winji-covers. 

In  llio  hititiule  of  ^Maryland  it  affects  tlie  wild  tirai)e-vines,  drawiiiLC  nourishment 
from  the  tender  shoots  and  midrihs  of  the  leaves  diirinij  its  younsj;  stages.  It  may 
also  lie  seen  qeeasionally  npon  the  lilaek  alder  and  other  bushes  near -brooks  and 
marshes;  but  in  the  adult  sta^i'  it  livi's  n)ion  a  \aricty  of  small  1  i-ees  and  bttslies,  with- 
out seeminsj  to  take  food  from  any  (jf  them.  Its  feeble,  lliitterimj;  flight  strikingly 
recalls  that  of  the  small,  wliite  Arctian  moths. 

The  other  si.ecies,  (A  y//7^///o,w,  forms  <|uit.'  a  contrast  to  the  jireccling,  although 
living  in  similar  ].laces,- .aMd  having  much  the  sanu-  habits.  It  is  a  co.'irser  insect,  of  a 
slate,  dark  gray,  or  bla.'kisli  c,,l,,v,  wlii.di  is  made  to  :,|.|.ear  bluish  by  the  pruinose 
powder  that  covers  m.ist,  .if  the  surface.  When  fresh,  the  lie:id,  face,  m'ider-side  of  the 
body  and  legs  are  yellow,  the  costal  margin  is  white,  and  the  wings  are  smoke-brown. 
When  rubbed,  the  wing-covers  are  seeu  to  be  blackish,  becoming  translucent  lOwards 
the  tip,  an<l  having  a  pale  sj)ot  tit  the  j)terostigmal  areole,  and  a  larger  spot  nc\t  the 
basal  angle  of  the  corium,  the  latter  marked  with  three  or  four  roundish,  black  spots; 
the  suture  bounding  the  clavus  is  also  of  a  jiale  yellow  or  whitish  color.  It  is  a  little 
smaller  than  the  jn-eceding  sjiecies,  and  has  the  basal  angles  of  the  wing-covers  more 
distiiu'tly  i.romiiient. 

Mr.  iiiley  informs  us  that  the  female  cuts  a  contimums  slit  with  its  ovipositor  in 
the  skin  of  sassafras  twigs,  the  edges  of  which  are  thereby  turned  np  and  bring  to  view 
a  regular  series  of  long,  oval,  yellow  eggs,  with  the  end  of  one  tightly  jiressed  n]ion 
the  end  of  the  next,  and  so  on  to  the  extremity  of  the  row.  "About  the  middle  of 
May  these  eggs  produce  little  ho|ipers,  which  leave  a  thin  pellicle  attached  to  each 
shell  at  the  point  of  egress.  As  soon  as  they  are  fairly  engaged  in  pumping  the  sap  of 
the  tree  on  which  they  hatch,  these  insects  copiously  secrete  a  white,  mealy  substance, 
which  com]>leteIy  covers  them."  After  shedding  the  skin  three  times,  they  reacii  the 
adult  stage.  This  is  generally  reached  in  late  summer  or  fearly  autumn,  although  num- 
bers of  the  nym]ihs  may  often  be  seen  as  late  as  the  middle  of  October  in  jMaryhnd, 
sitting  u]ion  the  leaves  of  black  alder,  paw-paw,  and  other  bushes,  or  creepers,  in  dam]i 
r-ituations.  It  has  a  wide  distribution,  extending  from  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies 
northeast  to  the  Mississip]n  Valley,  and  from  thence  through  all  the  States  to  eastern 
Massachusetts. 

Near  these  is  placed  the  genns  Flatoides,  which  includes  a  few  of  the  most  remark- 
able insects  known.  Some  of  these  are  residents  of  Madagascar;  two  or  more  specie.^ 
inhaliit  tropical  South  America,  another  is  found  in  Mexico,  and  still  another  in  the 
West  Indies. 

/■^.  tiirfn'.r  well  rcjiresents  the  genus  as  it  a]>]iears  in  Cuba  and  San  Domingo.  It 
carries  the  wing-covers  nearly  horizontal,  and  in  this  attitude  the  insect  has  the  out- 
line of  a  wide  feather-fan.  The  costal  area  is  very  wide,  produced  into  prominent 
lobes  at  base,  and  is  crossed  by  a  series  of  close-set  veins  which  fork  on  the  outer  ends. 
The  thorax  narrows  towards  the  head,  the  prothorax  forming  a  lunate  cap,  fitting 
between  the  eyes,  and  the  head,  correspondingly  narrow,  is  turned  up  at  tip.  On  the 
somewhat  flat  sides,  the  hemispherical  eyes  project  very  prominently.  The  general 
color  of  the  insect  is  a  pale  gray,  closely  powdered  with  white  ;  the  under-side,  the 
abdomen,  and  legs  being  pale  brownish  or  yellow.     On  the  wing-covers,  which  have  a 
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wavy  surface,  an  oblique  bnnd  passes  behind  tlie  shoulders,  a  narrower  one,  intersected 
by  another  running  outwards  towards  the  tip,  is  placed  beyond  the  middle,  and  a 
streak  of  the  same  color  runs  lengthwise  in  front  of  the  middle.  A  few  short  lines  of 
pale  brown  are  sometimes  also  present  on  the  veins  which  enclose  the  narrow  areoles 
of  the  tip.  The  veins  of  the  wings  are  also  distinctly  brown.  It  is  very  variable  in 
the  pattern  of  marking,  and  also  in  color.  Occasionally  a  specimen  occurs  with  a 
deficiency  of  the  white  powdery  coating,  and  is  then  usually  of  a  pale  brown,  or  ochre- 
yellow  color,  distinctly  marked  with  broader  brown  strii)es.  Full-sized  specimens 
measure  nearly  an  inch  and  a  quarter  across  the  outspread  wing-covers.  The  Madagas- 
car species  are  larger,  but  of  the  same  form  and  general  appearance  as  the  preceding. 
The  former  arc  found  somewhat  common  upon  the  young  guava  and  other  trees  of 
the  plantations  in  Cuba  and  San  Domingo. 

Immediately  next  to  these  comes  the  genus  Dascalia,  which  is  also  a  West  Indian 
form,  but  common  to  all  the  Antilles,  Mexico,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  I>.  2^ii>i<^tata  is 
nearly  of  the  same  form  as  the  foregoing  species,  but  is  not  quite  so  broad,  lacks  the 
wavy  surface  of  the  wing-covers,  and  has  a  shorter  head.  Its  color  is  a  sober  gray, 
sometimes  tinged  with  olive,  with  dark  brown  spots  on  the  disk,  the  principal  veins 
fuscous,  some  freckles  on  the  base  of  the  thin  margin,  and  a  series  of  dark,  minute 
])oints  directly  next  the  apical  edge.  The  body,  legs,  face,  and  rostrum  arc  yellow  or 
ochreous,  while  the  front  margin  of  the  mesothorax  and  apex  of  the  head  are  dark 
brown.  It  usually  measures  nine-tenths  of  an  inch  across  the  expanded  wing-covers, 
but  the  males  ai-e  somewhat  smaller.  Specimens  from  Georgia  are  often  of  much  less 
size  than  those  from  Florida  and  the  West  Indies.  In  San  Domingo  and  Cuba  it 
attains  the  largest  size,  and  often  abounds  upon  the  branches  of  young  logwood  trees 
during  April  and  May.  Other  s])ecies  are  found  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  and 
South  America  ;  but  none  have  thus  far  been  reported  from  the  eastern  continent. 

Another  form,  tapering  towards  the  end  of  the  wing-covers,  but  closely  related  to 
the  preceding,  is  Cyarda.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  usually  pale  brown  or  yellow, 
inscribed  and  clouded  with  dark  brown.  Their  face  is  about  as  broad  as  long,  slant- 
ing upwards,  carinated  each  side,  and  separated  from  the  epistomaby  a  deep  transverse 
suture.  The  vertex  is  short,  has  a  thick  margin  in  front,  raised  sides,  and  a  short  carina 
on  the  middle.  Behind  this  the  prothorax  has  a  recurved  front  margin,  with  a  groove 
in  the  middle  and  a  raised  process  each  side  of  it,  and  the  mesothorax  has  a  moderately 
distinct  carina  each  side  of  its  dejiressed  disk.  A  most  striking  feature  of  these  insects 
appears  m  the  curved  and  inflated  base  of  the  wing-covers,  from  which  the  corium  ia 
continued  back  long,  narrow,  and  almost  parallel-sided.  Here  also  the  clavus  is  broadly 
dilated  into  an  arc,  and  set  with  three  lines  of  distinct  tubercles.  One  species  is  very 
common  in  Florida;  a  larger  one  abounds  upon  guava  bushes  and  small  acacia^trees  in 
Cuba  and  San  Domingo,  and  others  inhabit  Mexico,  Centr.al  America,  and  Brazil. 

Only  one  more  form  can  now  be  mentioned ;  although  this  group  contains  vei-y 
many  other  curious  and  interesting  representatives.  In  this 
genus,  Poeciloptera,  our  attention  is  directed  to  a  set  of  large 
and  conspicuous  forms,  g.aj-  and  attractive  in  color  or  markings, 
and  remarkable  for  the  phalaenid  pattern  of  their  amjilc  wiiig- 
covers.  Perhaps  the  best-known  of  these  is  the  P.  phahpnokJes. 
It  is  pale  yellow,  the  wings,  and  ends  of  the  wing-covers  white, 
and  the  latter  closely  marked  with  series  of  black  dots  at  base,  especially  near  the  inner 
and  outer  margins. 
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It  varies  !j;i-o;illy  in  si/.c,  tlio  sm:ill  s|icciinciis  liciii^  only  ;Hitll('  more  lliaii  an  inch 
in  width  across  the  s|ir('a(l  winji-covcrs,  wliiio  the  iar<f('  ones  measure!  liiliy  an  inch  ancl 
a  half  at  the  same  place.  A  variety  has  tlic  wing-covers  almost  covered  by  the  black 
dots,  and  these  sometimes  run  together  in  the  form  of  large  sjiots.  The  common  type 
closely  resembles  moths  of  the  group  of  aretians,  and  this  one  especially  imitates  the 
colors,  markings,  and  somewhat  the  form  of  Spilosonia  ciinea.  It  inhabits  the  tropics 
of  Brazil,  being  common  in  various  places  near  I'ara,  Baliin,  an<l  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
There,  in  the  midst  of  the  splendors  of  vegetation,  il  dwells  n|"iii  tlic  liranclics  of 
various  creeping  plants,  and  at  times  conceals  itself  rrnni  the  atlnnpls  of  pursuing 
birds  by  hiding  in  tlu'  bunches  of  orchid  tiowers  which  hang  ever  ready  foi'  its  ]iro- 
teetion. 

The  sulvfamily  Achilida  is  conii)Oscd  of  neat,  medium-sized  or  small  insects,  some- 
what parallel-sided,  which  have  the  wing-covers  opaque  and  often  mottled,  or  m.iiked 
with  branching  figures,  or  banded  with  bright  colors.  The  head  is  n.urow,  and  either 
blunt  or  a  little  jiroduced,  the  body  rather  depressed,  and  the  fore-thighs,  trochanters, 
and  shanks  are  of  about  equal  length,  while  the  hind-shanks  are  either  unarmed,  or 
furnished  with  one  or  three  spines  on  the  outer  iuai-gin.  On  the  tip  of  the  latter  a  pair 
of  exceptionally  thick  and  large  denticulated  spurs  occupies  the  sides  of  the  notch 
into  which  the  tarsi  are  set. 

The  beautiful  Plectoderes  collaris  belongs  here,  and  forms  an  agreeable  offset  to  the 
more  sober-colored  sj)ecies  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  placed. 

It  is  a  coal-black  insect,  with  a  bright  orange  band  upon  the  back  part  of  the  jiicso- 
thorax  which  ]iasses  forward  to  and  crosses  the  face.  The  head  is  more  than  normally 
wi<le,  but  is  not  as  wide  as  the  prothorax,  unless  the  very  large,  prominent  eyes  are 
counted  in  the  measurement.  Three  carinate,  longitudinal  lines  occupy  the  disc  of 
the  mesothorax,  and  the  iirothorax  is  a  mere  sinuated  collar.  A  short  yellow  stripe  is 
often  present  upon  the  costal  areole,  and  the  disc  is  sometimes  marked  with  short, 
remote  orange  streaks.  It  is  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length  to  the  tip  of  wing- 
covers  ;  and  it  lives  on  low  bushes  near  watercourses  in  the  ]ii-ovince  of  Para,  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  Amazonian  basin. 

North  America  shares  with  Europe  the  interesting  genus  HeUcoptera.  In  the 
former  country,  however,  it  is  not  confined  to  the  warmer  parts  of  the  continent,  but 
lives  with  equal  freedom  in  the  ancient  forest  region  of  Lake  Athabasca,  in  the  pine 
b.arrens  of  Georgia,  or  upon  the  ahnost  sterile  plateau  of  San  Diego,  California. 
Wherever  a  solitary  pine-tree  can  find  place  to  thrust  its  i-oots  into 
the  hard  soil,  there  the  Ilelicnptera  settles  and  brings  up  its  nu- 
merous jjrogeny.  These  insects  have  more  of  the  form  of  a  feather 
fun  than  the  preceding,  having  the  narrow,  produced,  and  generally 
triangular  head  in  the  place  of  the  handle. 

The  species  first  discovered  in  this  country  was  HeUcoptera  opuco.. 
This  species  is  of  a  soot-black  color  above,  closely  dotted  with  pa 
atoms,  has  a  pale  yellow  s]wt  on  the  costal  border  near  the  tip  o 
the  wing-covers,  while  a  broad,  orange  band  crosses  the  face  and  ex- 
tends upon  the  sides  of  the  chest.     A  small  yellow  spot  also  covers 
the  tip  of  the  scutellum.     The  head  forms  a  blunt  triangle  as  seen      ^■°- ^~J^'^'''^°^ 
from  above,  has  the  side  edges  turned  up,  and  a  grooved  middle 
line  bounded  each  .side  by  keeled  edges.     It  measui-es  from  apex  of  head  to  tip  of  the 
wing-covers  rather  more  than  one-third  of  an  inch.     At  first  only  a  few  specimens,  col- 
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lected  in  New  York,  near  Lake  Erie,  and  in  Indiana,  were  known  to  science,  but  more 
recentlj'  others  have  been  captured  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  Georgia, 
but  not  in  large  numbers.  It  is  reported  to  have  been  found  in  the  first-named  State 
on  pine  bushes.  An  allied  species  is  sometimes  seen  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  New 
Jersey,  upon  the  limbs  of  small  pine-trees  which  grow  on  the  outskirts  of  the  '  pine 
barrens.'  Other  species  are  common  in  strips  of  thinly  growing  woods  of  the  same 
kind  in  Nevada,  Montana,  and  Washington  Territory.  The  name  of  the  group  has 
been  taken  from  the  genus  Achilus,  founded  upon  an  exquisitely  beautiful  coral  red 
insect  inhabiting  Australia. 

In  the  sub-family  Cixiida  we  meet  with  forms  wliich  are  widely  distributed,  and 
well-known  in  Europe  and  North  America.  On  the  two  continents  there  are  parallel 
species  of  several  of  the  genera,  which  are  either  very  closely  related  or  merely  geo- 
graphical varieties  of  the  original  species.  Thus,  Cixiiis  nervosus  and  C.  stigmatvs, 
are  to  be  separated  only  with  difficulty,  and  so  with  other  species  of  this,  as  well  as 
of  Oliarus,  and  other  related  genera.  Our  best  known  North  American  form  is 
Cixius  stifpnatus.  It  has  somewhat  of  a  clothes-moth  form,  with  the  thorax  and  base 
of  the  wing-covers  chestnut  brown,  the  latter  usually  crossed  by  two  imperfect  brown- 
ish bands,  and  closely  dotted  with  the  same  color  along  the  stout  veins.  The  vertical 
face  is  coffin-shaped,  pale  brown  above,  yellow  below,  and  with  the  middle  carinate 
line  and  raised  lateral  margins  also  brown.  It  measures  one-third  of  an  inch  to  tip  of 
the  wing-covers,  and  has  some  varieties  in  which  the  wing-covers  are  more  or  less  per- 
meated with  a  claret-brown  color.  The  variety  described  above  is  often  very  common 
ui)on  small  pine-trees  in  late  summei",  where  also  the  young  forms  appear  in  the  spring 
and  early  part  of  the  summer.  It  is  distributed  from  Canada  to  Texas,  and  from  New 
England  to  the  highlands  of  Georgia.  Several  other  species  inhabit  North  America, 
one  of  which  is  found  as  far  north  in  British  America  as  its  food-tree  exists.  Other 
genera  of  this  group,  such  as  Ifi/tidus,  with  a  broader  forehead  than  in  Cixius  ;  CEclezis 
with  a  narrow,  parallel-sided  vertex ;  Oliarus  with  an  emarginate  base  to  the  head, 
and  five  raised  lines  on  the  thorax,  inhabit  the  United  States,  and  are  represented  by 
numerous  species. 

The  singular  and  rare  little  Bothriocera  si(jnoretii  is  the  North  American  repre- 
sentative of  a  genus  which  has  many  larger  and  more  showy  species  in  South  America. 
It  is  a  smoke-brown  insect,  with  a  square  vertex  raised  each  side  into  quadrangular 
keeled  lobes,  with  six  whitish  spots  of  various  sizes  on  each  wing-cover.  It  lives  on 
alder  and  other  bushes  in  wet  spots,  or  near  running  water.  At  present  it  is  known 
from  Maryland,  Georgia,  Texas,  and  Mexico. 

A  closely  related  sub-family,  the  Delphacida,  generally  have  narrower  wing-covers 
than  the  foregoing,  and,  like  the  better-known  forms  of  that  sub-family,  belong  especi- 
allv  to  the  temperate  region  of  Europe  and  America.  They  are  often  small,  or  even 
minute,  and  sometimes  swarm  upon  low  plants  in  damp  situations.  Strawberry  beds, 
and  rich  soils  in  low  meadows  which  support  a  rank  vegetation,  are  their  favorite 
places  of  abode,  where  they  may  be  seen  hopping  about  with  the  nimbleness  of  fleas, 
from  early  spring  until  late  in  autumn.  They  are  mostly  narrow-bodied  insects,  occa- 
sionally compressed,  but  more  rarely  short  and  plump.  Their  wing-covers,  when 
developed,  are  commonly  long  and  narrow,  straight-veined,  with  a  few  areoles  at  tip. 
The  head  is  narrow,  with  the  two  basal  joints  of  the  antennae  very  wide,  either  one  or 
the  other  very  long,  and  the  terminal  bristle  extremely  slender.  But  the  most  distinc- 
tive character  is  seen  at  the  apex  of  the  posterior  shanks,  where  the  inner  corner  is 
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arnii'd  wirii  n  loii?,  .unite,  ni<ival)Ie  s\n\y.  'V\wy  mit  either  plain  coloroil,  or  decorateil 
in  various  ways  with  bands,  stripes,  and  spots  of  brown,  yellow,  or  other  strongly  con- 
trasting colors.  There  are  usually  two  forms  in  each  species;  the  one  with  short, 
undeveloped  wing-covers,  and  less  speciali/.ed  body,  the  other  with  all  the  organs  fully 
complete.  Both  forms,  however,  are  really  adult  insects,  and  alike  contribute  to  the 
continuation  of  their  species.  The  group  as  known  in  this  country  may  be  distin- 
guished Iiy  a  reference  to  the  large,  although  but  little  ornamented,  quite  common  Lihur- 
)ii((  rlltKlifrons.  When  fresh  it  is  green  like  the  grasses  upon  which  it  lives.  It  has 
a  tumid  forehead,  taliulated  face,  an  cpistoma  banded  with  black,  lines  of  the  same 
color  on  the  coxa?  and  legs,  with  marks  or  bands  of  fuscous  on  the  breast  and  under- 
sides of  abdomen.  It  varies  very  much  in  the  amount  and  position  of  the  black  mark- 
ing, and  some  specimens  are  nearly  uniform  green  throughout.  In  length  it  varies 
from  two  lines  to  fully  one-third  of  an  inch.  It  lives  on  the  stalks  of  rushes  and  reeds 
in  the  salt  marshes  of  New  Jersey  and  Maryland,  and  is  also  found  on  grasses  in 
alkaline  damji  s])ots  in  Dakota  and  jNIontana.  When  weather-beaten  or  old,  it  changes 
its  color  to  match  the  dull  straw  tint  of  the  sun-dried  vegetation  on  which  it  dwells  in 
its  native  swamps.  Some  other  genera,  such  as  Delphax^  Stenocranus,  and  Asiraca 
are  common  to  this  country  and  Europe.  The  smaller  forms  are  usually  Ijlack,  brown, 
or  yellow,  and  banded  with  white  or  other  contrasting  color. 

In  the  great  family  Cer(opid.e,  we  observe  forms  quite  unlike  any  that  have  been 
previoush'  noticed,  and  some  which  mark  an  important  advance  in  the  direction  of  the 
Ileteroptera  by  the  large  size  of  the  prothorax  and  increased  freedom  of  the  fore  legs. 
This  extensive  piece  is  no  longer  a  mere  cap  or  scale  as  in  most  of  the  Fulgoridse,  nor 
yet  a  lid,  case,  or  bubble-like  expansion  as  in  the  Membracidae,  but  is  an  important 
regional  portion,  exercising  various  important  functions.  Here  the  front  of  the  head 
is  generally  prominent,  in  the  form  of  a  ridge,  which  is  crossed  each  side  by  a  series  of 
more  or  less  distinct  grooves.  There  are  two  conspicuous  ocelli  placed  on  the  vertex, 
far  back.  The  prothorax  is  six-sided  or  trapezoidal,  cut  square  off  in  front,  and  the 
triangular  scutellum  is  of  medium  size.  There  is  generally  a  marked  difference  be- 
tween the  apical  area  and  the  other  parts  of  the  wing-covers,  the  former  being 
membranous  and  sometimes  transparent,  while  the  remainder  is  thick  and  leathery,  or 
crustaceous.  The  legs  are  generally  stout,  the  hind  pair  being  longer  than  the  others, 
having  the  shanks  armed  exteriorly  with  one  or  two  stout  teeth,  and  the  tip  crowned 
with  short,  stout  spines. 

At  the  very  verge  of  the  group  we  find  the  anomalous  sub-family  Eurj-melida.  This 
is  composed  of  conical  forms,  with  the  broad,  blunt  head  as  the  base  of  the  cone ;  this 
part  also  lacks  the  frontal  ridge  common  to  the  others,  or  has  only  a  vestige  of  it.  The 
triangular  scutellum,  as  long  or  longer  than  the  prothorax,  occupies  all  the  uncovered 
part  of  the  thorax.  Thick,  slanting  wing-covers,  very  slightly  thinner  at  tip,  extend 
back  beyond  the  end  of  the  abdomen,  and  have  a  curved  costal  margin,  succeeded  by 
a  broad  area  with  forking,  oblique  veins  near  the  tip.  The  cheeks  are  very  wide  in 
most  of  these,  and  almost  conceal  the  fore-coxnc.  As  seen  from  above,  the  abdomen  is 
very  regularly  conical,  highly  polished,  and  acute  at  tip.  The  legs  are  stout,  rather 
short,  prismatic,  armed  with  two  teeth  near  the  end  of  the  hind  shanks,  with  very 
short  bristles  on  the  femora  and  shanks,  and  with  the  first  and  third  tarsal  joints  long, 
and  of  nearly  equal  length. 

Most  of  the  species  are  steel  blue,  bronze,  or  l)lack  above,  with  a  red  or  yellow 
abdomen,  and  white,  red,  or  yellow  spots,  strijies  or  bands  upon  the  head,  thorax,  and 
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wing-covers.  Euryniela  fenestrata  is  black,  somewhat  bronzed,  with  the  base  of  the 
wing-covers  orange,  and  two  white  spots  upon  each  of  them.  The  abdomen  and  under- 
side of  the  body  are  orange,  the  latter  tipped  with  black,  while  the  bases  of  the  femora 
are  bright  orange.  It  measures  half  an  inch  to  the  tip  of  closed  wing-covers.  This 
species  and  most  of  its  congeners  inhabit  Australia ;  but  a  few  others  are  natives  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  About  twenty  species  have  thus  far  been  discovered,  all  of  which 
have  been  brought  from  one  or  both  of  the  countries  mentioned. 

In  the  next  sub-family,  the  Cercopida,  we  find  moderately  lai'ge  foi-nis,  which  take 
the  highest  rank  within  the  limits  of  the  family.  The  face  in  these  always  forms  a 
distinct  vertical  ridge ;  they  are  generally  oval  or  ovate  in  form,  and  often  have  the 
upper  surface  smooth  and  highly  polished,  as  is  seen  in  many  beetles.  An  extraordi- 
nary variety  of  ornamentation  prevails  in  the  colors  and  pattern  of  marking  upon  the 
upper  surface,  giving  them  a  very  gay  and  attractive  apjiearancc 

Possibly  the  largest  and  most  conspicuous  species  of  this  grouji  is  the  Tomaspis 
furcata.  Its  body  is  blue-black,  with  the  face,  prothorax,  base  and  ti])  of  the  wing- 
eovers,  and  luiderside  of  the  fore-femora,  coral  red.  The  remainder  of  the  wing-covers 
is  orange,  ornamented  with  a  long,  forked,  black  streak  near  the  base,  and  two  mar- 
ginal black  spots  near  the  tip,  connected  by  a  band  which  follows  the  curve  of  the 
apical  margin.  The  deep  black  scutelhini  is  indented,  and  forms  a  strong  contrast 
with  the  bright  red  of  the  adjoining  surface.  Lai-ge  specimens  measure  nearly  two 
inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  expanded  wing-covers ;  but  small  ones  scarcely  exceed  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  the  same  direction.  This  beautiful  species  lives  in  the  tropics  of 
Brazil,  and  is  very  widely  distributed,  being  found  from  the  Amazon  basin  all  the  way 
to  Rio,  and  o-\er  a  large  part  of  that  empire  from  east  to  west. 

The  showy  C'ercopis  bivittata,  a  black,  shining  sj)ecies,  with  metallic  green  wing- 
covers  crossed  by  two  yellow  bands,  is  figured  on  the  left  side  of  our  plate.  These 
insects  abound  in  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres,  where  multitudes  of  the  largest  and 
most  showy  appear  in  numerous  species. 

Tomaspis  is  a  closely  related  genus  represented  in  the  United  States  by  T.  bicincta. 
It  belongs  to  a  small  assendilage  of  banded  species  which  occur  also  in  Mexico,  the 
West  Indies,  and  Central  America,  but  which  have  the  largest  and  most  showy 
representative  in  the  T.  rubra  of  Brazil.  Our  species  is  a  dark  brown  insect,  having 
the  under-side  of  the  body,  the  head,  front  and  side  margins  of  the  prothorax,  the  legs, 
hind  margin  of  scutellum,  and  base  of  wing-covers  red,  the  latter  with  two  narrow  bands 
of  orange,  one  before  the  middle,  the  other  behind  it ;  besides  these  there  is  a  band  of 
the  same  color  across  the  middle  of  the  jn'othorax.  Usually  there  are  two  black  spots 
upon  the  head,  and  four  rows  of  others  on  the  venter.  It  is  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  measures  three-fourths  of  an  inch  across  the  spread  wing-covers.  This 
insect  is  a  most  active  leaper,  appearing  adult  in  the  Middle  States  from  the  latter 
part  of  June  until  the  end  of  warm  weather.  Specimens  are  usually  taken  singly  by 
beating  blackberry  bushes,  black  alders,  and  some  other  low  shrubs  in  low  grounds. 
A  variety  (described  by  Dr.  Fitch  as  Monecjyhora  iffnipecta)  lacks  the  yellow  and  more 
or  less  of  the  red  marking  of  the  upper  surface.  Corres)ionding  varieties  also  belong 
to  other  similar  species  inhabiting  Mexico,  to  one  or  two  others  in  Central  America, 
and  to  still  another  species  in  Cuba.  The  posterior  band  of  the  wing-covers  sometimes 
becomes  wider,  or  is  interrupted,  or  in  some  Texan  specimens  is  changed  to  red. 

Europe  possesses  six  nominal  species  of  a  division  of  the  old  genus  Cercopis  called 
Triecphora.     These  are  all  shining,  blue-black  insects  with  brilliant  red  spots  and 
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hnnrls  on  the  win2;-('nvi'rs,  some  of  which  spots  widen  out,  or  run  totjcthpr  so  as  to 
make  these  ortjaus  ahnost  uniform  refl,  or  they  become  reduced  so  as  to  leave  the 
surface  almost  plain  black.  At  least  four  of  these  can  safely  be  ])laced  as  mere  color 
varieties  of  2'.  Sitnf/uiiiolenta,  from  which  they  should  not  have  been  separated. 
South  America  is  rich  in  beautiful  species  of  this  group,  and  Africa  and  the  East 
Indies  have  superb  forms  of  still  other  genera ;  but  our  space  forbids  further  notice, 
however  interesting  these  might  be. 

Turning  to  another  sub-family,  the  Aphropiiorida,  we  meet  with  sin.illrr  insects, 
often  of  much  narrower  form,  with  the  vertex  nearly  as  large  .as  tiie  protliorax,  and  the 
Latter  curved  on  the  front  margin,  and  either  nutclieil  or  concave  behind.  The  eyes 
are  commonly  deep-seated,  longer  than  wide,  .uid  ]ilaced  obliquely.  The  scutellum  is 
acuminate;  and  the  legs  are  stout,  short,  armed  with  two  thick  spurs  on  the  outside 
of  the  hind  shanks,  while  on  the  tijw  of  the  latter  and  on  the  edges  of  the  tarsal  joints 
there  arc  close-set,  small  teeth. 

Here  are  placed  the  froth-bearing  hoppers,  Aphrophora,  Lepijronia,  Ptyelus,  and 
their  numerous  allies.  They  compose  a  host  of  mostly  brown,  clay-yellow,  or  grayish 
species,  of  medium  or  small  size,  inhabiting  all  but  the  coldest  climates  of  the  earth, 
and  being  generally  present  wherever  pine  or  willow  is  found  to  flourish.  Aphrophora 
is  represented  in  the  United  States  by  A.  jnirallela,  a  brown  insect  marbled  with 
still  darker  brown,  with  a  pale  streak  along  the  middle  of  the  head  and  running  back 
upon  the  prothorax.  There  is  an  oblique,  broken,  short,  white  band  upon  each  wing- 
cover,  and  two  short  streaks  of  white  placed  a  little  further  back.  It  measures  from 
one-third  to  one-half  an  inch  to  the  tip  of  closed  wing-covers.  Its  general  color 
matches  well  the  bark  of  pine  trees,  upon  the  branches  of  which,  especially  of  the 
white  pine,  it  may  be  found  from  June  until  late  in  autumn.  In  May  and  June 
the  larvre  live  covered  by  masses  of  white  froth  which  the  insect  produces  by  expelling 
from  their  beaks  the  juices  drawn  out  of  the  tree.  These  little  accumulations  of 
bubbly  fluid  may  often  be  seen  in  the  midst  of  a  bunch  of  the  pine  needles,  where  the 
insect  has  resorted  for  its  sustenance. 

It  is  replaced  on  the  west  of  the  I'oeky  Mountains  by  a  similar  species  of  equally 
large  size,  the  A.  2'>ermutata,  which  inhabits  the  ]iine  regions  from  Vancouver's  Island 
to  near  San  Francisco. 

The  A.  qitadra)igularis  is  a  smaller  species,  belonging  to  the  eastern  half  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  of  a  grayish  color,  crossed  on  each  wing-cover  by  a  triangular 
black  line,  behind  which,  at  tip,  a  small  streak  and  spot  of  the  same  color  appear.  It 
also  lives,  enclosed  by  a  mass  of  froth,  on  various  plants  and  shrubs.  Occasionally 
a  little  mass  of  this  fluid  may  be  seen  sticking  to  the  stalk  or  leaf  of  grass  in  the  fields 
or  upon  blackberry  twigs  near  the  fence  corners.  A  notion  prevails  among  the 
negroes  of  the  southwestern  counties  of  Maryland  that  the  smaller  horseflies  of  the 
forests  are  produced  from  these  little  accumulations  of  froth  which  they  notice 
attached  to  bushes  in  the  vicinity. 

Lepyronia  sordida  is  marked  like  the  preceding,  but  may  be  recognized  by  the 
much  stouter  head  and  body,  and  by  being  much  more  hairy.  It  inhabits  the  northern 
and  western  States,  and  extends  far  south  into  Tamaulipas,  Mexico. 

Ptyelus  is  a  smaller,  parallel,  grayish,  or  clay-yellow  form.  Various  species  inhabit 
the  northern  parts  of  this  continent,  some  of  which  occur  also  in  Europe.  The 
P.  lineatns  abounds  on  the  grasses  and  low  plants  of  prairies  and  meadows,  especially 
in  damp  situations.     This  species  may  be  recognized  by  the  narrow  brown,  double 
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streak  on  the  head  and  prothorax,  as  also  by  a  slendor  line  of  the  same  color  near  the 
costal  margin  of  the  wing-covers,  the  margin  itself  being  white. 

Clastoptera  is  an  allied  genus,  quite  iu  contrast  with  all  of  the  foregoing  by  its 
blunt  head  and  plump  body.  Its  extreme  forms  are  almost  hemispherical,  are  all  of 
small  size,  and  inhabit  both  North  and  South  America.  One  of  these  short,  round 
forms  is  the  C.  proteiis.  Its  most  distinctly  marked  examples  are  deep  black,  highly 
polished,  marked  with  two  yellow  bands  on  the  vertex,  and 
one  on  the  thorax,  with  two  oblique  stripes  on  the  base  of  the 
wiiii;-(ci\  ers,  and  a  cross-bar  near  the  tip.  A  black  spot  gen- 
vially  (icciipirs  the  base  of  the  pale  brown  membi-ane,  an<l  there 
is  a  lilaik  ddt  near  the  tip.  It  measures  about  two-twelfths  of 
an  inch  to  the  tij)  of  wing-covers.  As  the  specific  name  in- 
ilicates,  it  is  really  protean  iu  the  variation  of  its  colors, 
passing  through  all  modifications  of  pattern  in  marking,  and  including  even  the 
extremes  of  color,  such  as  j)lain  black  or  nearly  uniform  yellow.  On  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  United  States  it  lives  upon  the  cranberry  vines,  or  upon  blueberry 
bushes  in  swampy  places.  It  is  found  in  the  adult  state  from  June  to  August, 
and  is  distributed  from  Lower  Canada  to  Florida  and  thence  to  Texas.  A  few 
specimens  have  been  captured  in  Washington  Territory,  and  it  occurs  also  in  Min- 
nesota and  Iowa. 

Another  species  of  more  elongated  form,  the  ('.  obtusa,  is  very  common  upon  the 
leaves  and  twigs  of  black  alder  in  July,  and  continues  all  through  the  warm  weather 
until  late  in  autumn.  It  is  of  a  claret  brown  color  above,  marked  with  two  ]>n\e  bands 
on  the  vertex,  two  on  the  prothorax,  and  a  wavy,  broader  band  on  the  wing-covers. 
The  membrane  is  often  whitish,  the  waved  band  is  extended  exteriorly,  and  there  is  a 
pale,  V-shaped  figure  on  the  end  of  the  scutellum.  It  is  a  little  larger  than  the 
preceding;  inhabits  many  parts  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
distributed  southwest  into  Texas  and  Tamauli])as,  IMexico. 

We  now  reach  the  wide-sjjread  and  exceedingly  extensive  family  Jassiuve.  The 
foi-ms  here  included  are  generally  more  slender  than  those  of  the  preceding  group,  but 
in  some  cases  there  is  a  close  resemblance  between  them.  These  may,  however,  be 
recognized  in  most  cases  by  the  exceedingly  long  hind-legs,  the  shanks  in  this  case  being 
nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  curved,  and  armed  with  a  series  of  long  spines 
exteriorly,  and  with  shorter,  close-set  teeth  and  bristles  on  the  lower  and  inner  margins. 
Their  form  is  commonly  long  and  slender,  often  spiiidk'-slia]H'd,  with  a  large  transverse 
prothorax  not  much  wider  than  the  head.  Tlie  trcnit  is  i:rnernlly  an  oblique,  cross- 
ribbed,  inflated  prominence,  with  the  cheeks  touching  the  anterior  coxas  but  rarely, 
if  ever,  restraining  their  movement.  They  have  a  rather  large  triangular  scutellum ; 
the  wing-covers  curve  over  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  appear  as  tapering  towards  the 
tip,  and  the  membrane  is  well  distinguished  from  the  more  leathery  corium. 

The  species  are  world-wide  in  their  distribution,  many  small  and  inconspicuous 
ones  being  able  to  live  on  the  scanty  vegetation  of  the  Arctic  regions ;  but  the  large 
and  richly  colored  forms  inhabit  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres,  and  are  especially 
numerous  in  the  warm  parts  of  South  America.  At  least  two  sub-families  of  unques- 
tionable distinctness  belong  to  this  great  group.  The  first  of  these  the  Jassida,  are 
generally  more  or  less  wedge-shaped,  with  the  costal  margin  of  the  wing-covers  a  little 
curved,  and  the  vertex  more  or  less  crescent-shaped  or  deltoid.  But  the  position  of 
the  ocelli  will  usually  serve  to  distinguish  these  from  the  members  of  the  following 
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sul)-f;iiiiily.     'Pluso  latter  organs  arc   placccl   ii|Min   the   rim  of  tlic  vertex  close  to  the 
eyes,  or  on  llie  front,  but  never  upon  (lie  upper  surface  or  vertex  j)roj)er. 

The  old  m'uus  Jassus  of  Gerniar  ami  various  other  authors  has  been  shown  by  Dr. 
Stal  to  be  erroneously  founded,  and  that  the  real  Fabrician  Jassus  is  the  Ctelidia 
of  later  authors,  so  that  a  dismend)ernu'nt  has  become  necessary,  and  the  <-haracteristic 
species  must  be  placed  in  new  iienera.  One  of  tliese  latter  is  Allijgus,  which  is 
represented  in  this  country  au<I  in  South  America  by  a  lari^c  nunil)er  of  gray  and 
brown  mixed  spin-ies  having  a  broad,  nearly  triangular  vertex,  with  the  apex  usually 
a  little  recurved. 

A  common  form  on  the  willow  and  other  j)lants  in  dainj)  places  throughout  the 
eastern  half  of  the  United  States  is  the  A.  irroratus.  It  is  of  a  pale 
horn  yellow  color,  but  when  alive  and  very  fresh  is  ivory  white,  clouded 
with  pale  brown.  Its  face  is  streaked  each  side,  and  closely  flecked  in 
front  with  jiale  yellow  on  a  brown  ground,  but  is  broadly  pale  next  the 
origin  of  the  rostrum,  and  on  the  outer  cheeks.  The  vertex  is  closely 
reticulated  ■with  brown,  with  an  obscure  dark  line  on  the  middle  and  two 
narrow,  transverse,  ivory  yellow  spots  each  side  on  the  front  edge.  There 
is  also  a  series  of  seven  black  specks  on  the  costal  margin,  two  or  three  on  fiq.  mo.-Ai- 
each  edge  of  the  clavus,  and  the  surface  generally  of  the  corium  freckled,  ''JS'is 'rwraius. 
and  spread  with  groups  of  branching,  slender,  brown  lines.  The  fore  and  middle  thighs 
are  crossed  by  three  uneven  dark  bands  or  spots  that  are  sometimes  confluent ;  the  hind 
ones  are  streaked,  and  at  tip  twice  banded  with  darker  brown,  while  the  tibite  are  inter- 
ruptedly barred,  and  between  the  spines  dotted  with  the  same  color.  Usually  the  sutural 
margins  of  both  pectus  and  abdomen,  spots  upon  the  coxae,  and  tips  of  the  tarsal  joints 
are  banded  with  paler  brown.  The  dorsal  surface  of  the  abdomen  is  commonly  blackish, 
at  least  on  the  disc ;  and  the  males  are  generally  darker  than  the  females. 
It  measures  rather  more  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  the  tip  of  wing- 
covers.  In  Maryland  and  the  adjoining  States  it  is  somewhat  common 
from  early  in  July  until  near  the  end  of  October. 

Other  species,  of  the  same  colors,  and  marked  in  very  nearly  the  same 
manner,  are  met  with  in  various  parts  of  North  America,  A  reticulate 
\  eining  in  the  areoles,  accompanied  by  a  larger  number  of  cross-veins 
than  usual  on  the  costal  area,  disc,  and  clavus,  will  serve  to  separate  this 
genus  from  its  nearest  relatives. 

Near  this  may  be  placed  a  most  pernicious  but  strongly  marked  smaller 
species,  Cicadula  exitiosa.  This  genus  differs  from  the  preceding  in  lacking  the  cross- 
veins  and  reticulations  of  the  wing-covers.  It  has  few  areoles ;  those  next  the  tip  are 
Aery  long,  while  the  four  apical  ones  are  longer  than  in  Allygus.  The  species  is  pale 
yellow,  polished,  banded  with  black  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  abdominal  segments. 
The  face  is  brighter  yellow,  crossed  each  side  by  a  series  of  curved,  bro\vn  lines,  the 
outer  cheeks  marked  with  two  long,  brown  spots,  and  the  front  with  a  black  dot  on 
each  side  near  the  red<lish  ocelli.  The  vertex  has  usually  a  pale  brown,  transverse 
clou<l,  marked  behind  by  two  darker  spots,  and  beyond  which,  on  the  prothorax,  is  a 
transverse,  curved  scries  of  fuscous  dots.  Scutellum  bright  yellow,  inscribed  each  side 
of  base  with  a  brown  line,  behind  the  middle  with  four  small  irregular  spots,  and  at 
tip  with  a  white  line.  On  the  sternum  the  l)lack  color  occu]iies  the  di.scs  of  the 
segments,  while  the  two  anterior  jiairs  of  femora  are  interruptedly  striped,  and  the 
spine-sockets  of  the  posterior  shanks  are  brown.     The  wing-co\ers  are  translucent, 
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more  or  less  tinged  with  brown  or  yellow,  and  the  veins  are  thick,  brown,  sometimes 
clouded  with  brown  each  side,  and  the  costal  vein  is  whitish.  It  measures  about  two- 
twelfths  of  an  inch  to  the  tip  of  wing-covers.  This  insect  swarms  in  wheat-fields, 
meadows,  and  low  spots  along  the  edges  of  oak  woods,  in  spring  and  late  summer. 
It  is  reported  to  be  very  injurious  to  wheat  and  oats,  as  well  as  to  the  grasses  in 
various  parts  of  the  southern  States ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  that  region,  for 
I  have  secured  specimens  from  all  the  Atlantic  States  south  of  New  York,  and  even 
from  Colorado  near  the  liocky  Mountains. 

Other  forms,  some  of  them  very  pretty,  described  by  Mr.  Say  and  others,  belong 
here ;  but  which  we  can  now  only  mention  by  name.  They  are  Thainnotettix  clitel- 
larius,  T.  seminudus,  T.  keiinicottii,  Grypotes  teryatus,  G.  imicolor,  and  the  gray- 
mixed  or  brown-spotted  little  hojipers  with  deltoid  heads,  belonging  to  iJeltocephalus, 
but  described  by  Dr.  Fitch  under  the  genus  Ainhlycephulus. 

One  small  assemblage  of  genera  within  this  grouj)  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned, 
deserving  attention  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  species  swarm  upon  vines  and  other 
|)roductions  of  the  garden  and  field,  causing  widespread  injury  and  ruin  by  exhausting 
the  saj)  of  the  plants.  One  of  these  is  the  genus  Mythroneura.  It  is 
composed  of  quite  small,  very  slender,  spindle-shaped  insects,  with  few 

f^y^^^  *^ells  to  the  wmg-covers,  and  these,  four  in  number,  are  confined  to  the 
IT  QnCl/  ^'J''  "^'  *"''*  ''^  i^'^'T  yellow,  marked  with  two  lines  on  the  vertex ;  a  band 
\  Vytju  I      across  the  back  part  of  the  pronotum,  the  scutellum,  the  wing-covers  at 

Vy/  ^  base,  and  a  band  across  their  middle  are  all  bright  crimson.  Occasionally 
FiG.312.— AVj/-  there  are  some  red  marks  behind  the  middle  band,  and  the  til  is  are  more 

ihroneura  vttis.  '  ^ 

or  less  blackish.  This  s])ecies  varies  in  an  uncommon  degree.  It  lays  its 
eggs  in  April  and  May  upon  the  tender  leaves  of  the  vine,  and  by  the  middle  of  June 
swarms  in  the  perfect  state  u])on  the  under-side  of  the  leaves.  It  inhabits  the  Atlantic 
region  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia,  and  sjireads  west  into  the  Mississipjji  valley. 

In  the  last  sub-family  of  the  Homoptera  we  reach  the  Tettigonida.  These  are 
mostly  small  or  medium  sized  insects  with  long  bodies,  an  expanded  face  upon  which 
the  front  is  set  as  a  jirominent  ridge,  the  antennse  bristle-shaped,  set  upon  thick  basal 
joints,  and  jilaced  in  a  cavity  beneath  the  rim  of  the  vertex.  The  position  of  the 
ocelli  upon  the  vertex,  instead  of  in  front,  will  at  once  separate  these  from  those  of 
the  foregoing  group. 

At  the  outset  of  this  assemblage  we  find  a  few  forms  which  by  their  plump  pro- 
portions are  brought  strongly  in  contrast  with  the  general  type  of  the  group.  One  of 
these,  which  might  be  mistaken  for  a  Clastoptera,  is  the  Pentlnmia.  Here  the  crown 
of  the  head  is  broad,  nearly  quadrangular,  and  curves  down  bluntly  over  the  face.  It 
has  large  triangular  eyes,  and  ocelli  placed  pretty  far  forward.  Most  of  the  upper 
surface  is  transversely  wrinkled,  and  the  wing-covers,  excepting  the  disc  of  the  corium, 
are  closely  punctate.  The  face  is  moderately  broad,  somewhat  covers  the  side  of  the 
fore  coxaj,  and  the  hind  shanks  are  much  curved.  Our  native  species,  the  P.  ameri- 
cana,  is  of  a  chestnut  brown,  sometimes  very  dark,  or  even  pitch-black,  with  an 
irregular  whitish  patch,  enclosing  two  or  three  dark  spots,  on  the  membrane.  When 
fresh  it  is  seen  to  be  invested  with  bronze-colored  pubescence  upon  the  wing-covers 
and  base  of  the  scutellum.  Several  marked  varieties  occur,  one  of  which  has  two  red 
dots  on  the  black  vertex  and  a  spot  of  the  same  color  on  each  outer  angle  of  the  pro- 
thorax.  It  is  about  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  length  to  the  tip  of  the  wing-covers ;  and 
it  lives  on  the  sugar  maple  iu  the  northern  States  and  Canada,  but  is  found  upon  small 
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trt'c'S  and  Imslirs  r.f  various  kin. I-  in  llir  iiu.iaic,  m.uiIicim,  mm.1  s.mtliwcslcTii  Status. 
Ill  Montana,  Dakota,  Illinois,  and  Minn,  sola  il  is  sonu'lim.'s  (|uit.' common  upon  ].iaiits 
liTowing  in  jilaiiis  or  jirairies. 

Acocepliuhis  belongs  licrc,  and  may  Ik'  rccounizcd  \<\  its  lioat-sliaiKMl  liiruri',  giay 
and  brown  mixed  colors  on  a  y.\\^•  yellow  ground,  as  well  as  by  tlie  eoarse  surface, 
thick  wing-covers  with  stout  veins,  and  the  shovel-sliajied  vertex,  with  a  thick,  smooth 
luarghi.  A.  nervosus  is  a  pale  day-yellow  s])ecies,  grayish,  freckled  with  brown,  and 
liaving  a  few  angidar,  whitish  lines  on  the  wing  covers.  The  male  is  inoic  uniformly 
brownish-yellow,  with  a  jiale  band  across  the  ])r<ithora.\.  It  measures  about  one  f<jurtli 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  inhabits  both  Europe  and  North  America.  S|iei'iniens  may 
be  swej)t  from  thistles,  golden-rod,  and  various  kinds  of  weeds  in  fields  throughout  the 
northern  States.  Thus  far  only  three  or  four  si>ecieH  of  this  genus  have  been  found 
in  the  United  States,  but  in  Kurojie  more  than  a  dozen  si)ecies  have  already  been 
discovered. 

A  very  large  assemblage  of  forms  belongs  to  the  genus  Gijpona.  It  appears  to 
have  no  representatives  on  the  eastern  continent,  but  already  more  than  one  hundred 
species  have  been  described  from  the  different  parts  of  North  and  South  America. 
The  best  known  type  of  this  genus  is  the  pea-green  G.  octolineata.  It  is  marked  on 
the  head  by  eight  yellow  lines,  which  continue  back  upon  the  prothora.x.  Its  head  is 
broad,  shovel-shaped,  a  little  peaked  at  the  very  tip.  When  long  dead,  or  weather- 
beaten,  the  color  changes  to  a  greenish  yellow,  and  the  stripes  become  ))ale  or  soiled 
yellow.  It  measures  nearly  half  an  inch  to  the  tip  of  the  closed  wing-covers.  This 
species  lives  upon  low  plants,  solidago,  blackberry,  willow,  and  small  liushcs  in  low 
grounds.  It  is  also  widely  distributed,  being  found  from  Canada  to  Florida,  and  west 
to  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  Texas.  A  variety  is  sometimes  met  with  that  is  tinted 
bright  scarlet,  especially  u])oii  the  veins  of  the  wing-covers,  and  between  the  stripes  of 
the  head  and  prothorax. 

Closely  related  to  this  genus  is  the  beautiful  and  odd  Ilecalus.  In  it  the  head  is 
protracted  forwards  in  a  long,  shovel-shaped,  thin  i)late,  with  the  ocelli  placed  on  the 
back  part  of  the  vertex.  The  wing-covers  are  nearly  ])arallel-sided,  with  straight  veins 
and  two  series  of  apical  areoles,  those  of  the  marginal  series  being  very  short.  There 
are  also  two  veins  upon  the  clavus. 

A  very  beautiful  example  of  this  genus  is  the  II.  lineatus.  It  is  pale  green,  with 
lour  orange  lines  on  the  vertex,  which  are  continued  back  upon  the  prothorax  and  scu- 
lelhnn.  The  wing-covers  are  opaque,  with  orange  veins,  and  the  costal  margin  is 
recurved,  and  either  white  or  pale  yellow.  It  measures  somewhat  more  than  one  third 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  was  captured  ujion  grasses  in  the  cranberry  swamps  of  New 
Jersey,  early  in  the  month  of  August.  A  single  specimen  was  taken  by  myself  when 
sweeping  marsh  reeds  on  the  island  of  Nantucket. 

Spanffberrjia  mdnerata  is  another  fine  insect,  which  generically  approaches  very 
near  to  the  ]neceding.  It  differs,  however,  in  having  only  one  vein  upon  the  clavus, 
and  only  tliice  areoles  to  the  disc  of  the  wing-covers.  It  is  of  a  delicate  yellow,  with 
two  short,  (>bli(|ue,  crimson  lines  on  the  long,  foliceous  head,  and  three  lines  of  the 
same  color  on  the  prothorax.  The  wing-covers  are  greenish  or  yellowish  white,  with 
the  veins  rose-colored  or  orange.  It  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  preceding,  and  is  dis- 
tributed from  Texas  to  Bahia,  Brazil. 

Other  related  forms  are  uniform  _gi-ass  green,  with  shorter,  less  foliaccous  head,  as 
in  Purabolocratus  virklis  ;  or  with  extremely  long,  foliacoous  head,  and  dull  clay-yel- 
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low  color,  such  as  is  seen  in  Dorycephalus.  Xtrophloea  is  another  allied  genus,  which 
is  marked  in  tlie  United  States  by  the  pale  green,  roughly  punctate,  angular-headed, 
and  coarse-veined  X.  pellata.  It  is  a  broader  form  than  either  of  the  ]ireceding,  about 
as  long  as  P.  viridis,  and  is  distributed  from  Massachusetts  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil. 

Omitting  all  the  minor  groups  which  enter  the  family  at  this  place,  and  which 
include  hosts  of  genera  and  attractive  species  in  all  the  temperate  and  warm  regions, 
we  reach  the  largest  and  most  heterogeneous  ])art  of  the  grouj),  formerly  included  in 
the  inadecpiately  defined  genus  Tettigoniu.  This  overloaded  genus  has  recently  been 
divided  into  numerous  others ;  but  our  sj)ace  will  admit  the  mention  of  only  a  very 
few  of  our  American  types. 

A  Aery  beautiful  representative  of  this  grouj)  is  figured  on  the  plate  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  It  is  the  Aidacizes  quadripunctata.  Its  head,  thorax,  and  under-side  of 
the  body  are  blood  red,  while  the  wing-covers,  dorsal  surface  of  the  abdomen,  middle 
of  the  venter  and  breast,  hind  margin  of  the  prothorax  and  a  spot  near  the  front  mar- 
gm,  three  spots  on  the  vertex  and  two  on  the  face  are  purplish  black.  It  is  a  native 
of  Brazil,  and  is  rather  common  on  low  plants  in  the  vicinity  of  Petropolis. 

The  genus  Aidacizes  has  a  bluntly  conical  head,  with  a  wide  gutter  along  the  mid- 
dle line  next  the  tip  of  the  vertex.  A.  guttata  is  a  fine  example  of  this  genus  inhab- 
iting the  United  States.  Its  upper  surface  is  made  rough  by  coarse  jiunc- 
y^^J  tures  and  wrinkles,  on  a  dark  brown  ground  flecked  with  yellow,  while 
>fl9r  large  marks  on  the  costal  margm  of  the  wing-covers  are  of  a  brighter  yel- 
/jlB|K  low.  A  very  decided  polish  renders  the  clear  carmine  of  the  dorsal  surface 
£^n|frX  of  the  abdomen  very  vivid,  and  this  is  brought  into  exquisite  relief  by  the 
I  hHH  I  translucent  brown  color  of  the  wings.  The  underside  is  ivory  yellow,  red 
'  BhV  J     at  tip,  has  black  sjjccks  ujjon  the  face  and  breast,  and  a  blackish  area  upon 

wIf        the  venter  which  is  interrupted  by  six  or  eight  orange  spots  arranged  in 

iadws  mi«a(a'   l'**'*'^-     It  measures  nearly  half  an  inch  in  length.     Specimens  occur  singly 

upon  low  ])lants  in  damj)  situations  near  woods,  during  late  summer  and 

early  autumn.     It  is  distributed  from  Long  Island  to  southern  Florida,  and  is  more 

common  in  the  south  than  farther  north. 

lihaphirhiniis  comes  next,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  sword-like  projection  stretch- 
ing out  from  the  tip  of  the  head.  li.fasciatus  is  a  beautiful  purplish-brown  insect, 
which  has  the  wing-covers  crossed  liy  four  more  or  less  oblique,  or  broken,  orange- 
yellow  bands ;  and  with  another  of  the  same  color  on  the  i)rothorax,  and  two  spots  on 
the  base  of  the  vertex.  It  measures  three-fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  tip  of  the  sword 
to  the  end  of  the  body.  This  is  a  Brazilian  species,  which  appears  common  in  various 
])arts  of  the  Amazonian  basin,  upon  plants  and  bushes  in  low  grounds. 

Ciccus  pervirgatus  is  in  ajipearance  almost  a  repetition  of  the  foregoing.  It  lives 
in  the  same  country,  but  lacks  the  sword  at  the  end  of  the  head. 

Proconia  has  numerous  conspicuous  species  in  Central  and  South  America,  and 
the  genus  is  indicated  in  North  America  by  live  or  six  types  of  the  common  pattern. 
It  differs  from  the  ]ireceding  genus  chiefly  in  having  a  more  blunt  head,  wider  across 
the  eyes  than  the  thorax,  and  in  having  no  gutter  on  the  front  of  the  Aertex. 

One  of  these,  P.  tmdata,  is  common  in  the  United  States,  is  distributed  from  Mas- 
sachusetts to  southern  Florida,  and  west  to  Texas.  Its  body,  head,  fore  jiart  of  thorax, 
scutellum,  and  legs  are  bright  yellow,  with  circular  or  curved  lines  of  black  on  the 
head,  thorax  and  scutellum.     The  under-side  of  the  abdomen  is  banded,  and  the  breast 
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ami  h-s  .siKrkliMl  with  Muck.  Tlu'  \vin,:i-c.i\ crs  arc  hliiisli  inirpl.',  when  I'lvsli,  coatcl 
with  whitish  jiowJer.  It  measures  abuiit  one  halt'  ul'  an  inch  l.i  tiic  ti|>  of  tlic  wing- 
covers,  and  lives  tipon  wild  gnipevines,  Ijluckberry  bushes,  and  \  aiious  other  jiknits  iu 
fertile  soil  about  the  edges  of  woods. 

Proconia  custalts  is  a  small,  brownish  black  sjjei'it's,  with  a  white  line  passing 
around  the  blunt  head,  and  continuing  along  the  sides  to  the  end  of  the  abdomen. 
The  head,  thorax,  and  all  beneath  are  spriidiled  with  wliitc;  the  wing-covers  red,  line- 
ated  with  black  ami  yi'llow,  an.l  the  legs  arc  bhick  striped  with  white.  Its  length  is 
abotit  one  third  of  an  inch  to  the  ti|i  of  tlic  w  ing-co\  cis.  It  is  distributed  from  the 
extreme  north,  near  Mackenzie  liiver,  througliout  ail  tlie  low  country  as  far  south  as 
Mexico,  and  occurs  occasionally  in  most  parts  of  the  Atlantic  region  not  far  from  the 
coast.  On  the  great  plains  and  near  the  Rocky  Mountains  it  swarms  u])on  the  buffalo 
grass,  especially  in  jilaces  which  are  somewhat  damp,  or  near  water. 

Its  larvte  and  nymphs  are  very  conspicuous,  having  a  great,  stout  luad  attached 
to  a  rapidly  tapering  body,  of  a  pale  yellow  color  striped  with  dark  brown. 

The  genus  Diedrocephala  is  represented  in  North  America  by  grass  green,  or  pale 
green,  spindle-shaped  insects,  which  may  be  always  recognized  by  the  long,  deltoid 
head,  as  seen  from  above.  The  head  is  generally  marked  with  a  few  arcuated,  short, 
black  lines,  and  has  the  fore  jiart  of  thorax  and  scutellum  of  a  yellow  ground  color.  D. 
■inoUipes  has  the  abdomen,  legs,  and  body  beneath  pale-clay  yellowish,  the  lines  across 
the  front  and  those  of  the  vertex  black,  the  wing-covers  margined  with  yellow, 
especially  upon  the  costa  and  suture  bounding  the  clavus,  and  the  veins  of  the  wing- 
covers  blue,  while  those  of  the  cells  of  the  membrane  are  green.  It  measures  about 
one  third  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  sometimes  swarms  upon  grass,  mint,  and  low  herbs 
in  damp  spots  adjacent  to  watercourses.  The  salt  marshes  of  the  Atlantic  States  fur- 
nish places  of  shelter  for  it,  where  it  may  l)e  foiuid  on  the  reedy  grasses,  in  all  stages, 
from  June  until  October. 

Other  species  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  this,  but  differing  in  the  shajie  and 
proportions  of  the  vertex  and  in  its  pattern  of  marking,  may  be  found  in  British 
America,  the  northern  States,  in  Florida,  Texas,  Mexico,  and  California. 

Sub-Order  III.  —  Hetekopteka. 

This  division  differs  from  the  Homoptera  in  the  composition  and  position  of  the 
wing-covers,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  head.  The  wing-covers  are  laid  flat  on  the 
back,  and  are  composed  of  three  well-separated  portions,  —  the  corium,  or  dense  part 
extending  from  the  base  ;  the  clavus,  which  bounds  the  scutellum  ;  and  the  membrane, 
a  thin  end  piece  which  intimately  overlaps  its  fellow,  and  is  distinctly  veined.  Besides 
these,  there  is  sometimes  a  triangular  piece  at  the  end  of  the  corium,  next  the  base  of 
the  membrane,  which  is  particidarly  distinct  in  the  family  Phytocoridaj  and  its  allies, 
called  the  cuneus.  All  of  these  parts  are  modified  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  being 
either  narrow  or  wide,  long  or  short,  expanded  behind,  toothed,  hairy,  or  bald,  and 
crustaceous,  coriaceus,  or  even  semi-membranous  throughout  the  larger  portion. 

The  head  is  placed  horizontally,  being  let  into  a  socket  formed  by  a  hollow  in  the 
front  end  of  the  prothorax ;  and  the  rostrum  (usually  of  four  joints)  is  attached  to  or 
directly  beneath  the  tip.  An  exce])tion  to  this  occurs  in  the  Corisidre,  where  tlie 
head  overlajis  the  front  of  the  prothorax,  and  is  secured  there  by  a  narrow  gullet,  as 
in  horse-flies  and  some  other  Diptera,  and  in  certain  dragon-flies.     The  prothorax  is 
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always  a  free,  large  segment,  bearing  the  same  relations  to  the  other  segments  as  we 
see  in  tlu-  Colcojitcra,  and,  like  tlieni,  having  a  distinctly  segmented  scutellum.  There 
are  usually  t\\<i  orelli,  ni'\(_-r  three,  situated  on  the  veitex,  but  these  are  absent  from  a 
few  genera,  ami  alsij  from  the  young  stages  of  all.  A  marked  difference  in  the  depth 
of  the  body  is  to  be  observed  in  the  various  groups.  Some,  such  as  the  Scutelleridae, 
have  tlie  greatest  convexity  of  the  surface  above ;  others,  like  the  Coreidae,  are  most 
convex  beneath.  Numerous  intermediate  modifications  of  these  surfaces  occur,  carry- 
ing with  them  others  which  affect  the  parts  of  the  segments,  and  of  the  organs  con- 
nected with  them.  Examples  of  each  of  these  will  be  brought  to  view  as  the  genera 
are  taken  up,  and  some  of  the  more  remarkable  forms  will  be  described. 

The  group  at  large  is  divided  into  two  great  sections,  based  upon  modifications  of 
the  antennte  dependent  upon  the  habits  and  kind  of  element  in  which  the  creatures 
live.  Lowest  and  first  of  these  appear  the  aquatic  kinds,  composing  the  section 
CRYPTOCERATA,  so  called  from  the  nearly  concealed  position  of  the  antenna, 
which  are  short,  and  placed  underneath  the  head  in  a  ca\ity  near  the  eyes. 

The  family  Cokisid^e  is  the  most  aberrant  of  the  order,  being  composed  of  insects 
whose  mouth  is  flattened  out,  shortened,  directed  obliquely  backward  beneath,  and  the 
rostral  setae  are  thrust  through  a  little  hole  above  the  actual  end  of  the  clypeus,  and 
not  as  usual  at  the  tip.  Instead  of  being  let  into  the  end  of  the  prothorax,  the  head 
overlaps  and  fits  intimately  against  it,  and  the  fore-tarsi,  called  jjalae,  are  flattened 
like  the  blade  of  a  ])en-knife,  are  set  with  bi-istles  on  the  inner  thin  edge,  similar  to  a 
comb,  and  end  in  a  slender  nail  at  the  tip.  A  most  striking  feature  also  appears  in 
the  males  of  Corisa,  where  the  serial  parallelism  of  the  ventral  segments  is  disturbed, 
and  on  one  side  broken  into  pieces  as  if  by  explosion. 

This  very  comprehensive  genus  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  family,  and  is  com- 
posed of  insects  having  a  long  elliptical  form,  with  the  front  end  widest  and  bluntly 
rounded.  Thf  sides  are  generally  parallel,  not  much  curved,  and  the  membrane  is 
almost  of  the  same  texture  as  the  corium ;  the  head  covers  the  whole  fore  end  of  the 
prothorax  like  a  bi-oad  crescentic  mask,  and  the  face  is  carried  downward  in  a  wide, 
nearly  flat,  blunt  triangle,  the  clyjx^al  part  of  which  is  crossed  by  sutures,  marking  of? 
the  transverse  rostral  joints.  On  the  under  side  only  one  suture  is  conspicuous  in  the 
clypeal  region,  which  gives  the  ajiical  segment  a  valvate  form,  like  the  labium  of  a 
mandibulate  insect.  Nevertheless,  the  gular  middle  line  is  swollen,  and,  by  close 
examination  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  four  joints.  The  prothorax  extends  back  and  hides 
the  scutellum.  The  antennae  are  moderately  long,  tapering  towards  the  tip,  and  com- 
posed of  four  joints,  of  which  the  third  is  longest,  more  or  less  thickened  at  the  outer 
end,  while  the  fourth  is  almost  setaceous,  and  terminated  by  bristly  hairs.  A  marked 
eiintrast  exists  between  the  middle  and  front  legs  in  the  length  of 
the  joints.  In  the  former  the  femora  and  tibife  are  long  and  slender, 
the  femora  longer  than  the  tiliiae  and  tarsus  united,  while  the  pos- 
terior legs  are  made  about  equally  long  by  the  lengthening  of  the 
tarsus,  which  is  a  flat  paddle  composed  of  two  joints,  closely  re- 
sembling the  same  organ  of  a  crab.  Our  largest  North  American 
species  is  Corisa  intemipta.  It  is  one  of  the  moderately  broad 
iiuerrupta.  forms,  dark  brown  above,  tile  yellow  beneath  and  on  the  face  and 

legs.  The  prothorax  is  polished,  minutely  engraved  jjunctate,  crossed  by  nine 
or  ten  yellow  narrow  lines,  blunt  behind,  and  margined  with  yellow.     The  clavus 
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is  crossed  by  zigzag  liius  at  liasi',  and  l>y  <itlRi-s  wliicli  become  more  slender  and 
straight  towards  the  ti|i.  Similar  liius  on  the  cDiiuin  arc  more  sinuous  and  interrupted 
towards  the  innci-  margin.  'I'lu-  cu.stal  ari'a  is  lilai-l<i.sh  at  liasc,  and  tliere  is  a  spot  of 
the  same  eolor  behind  ihe  middle.  Ivudi  sidr  of  ihr  pnisUrnuin  there  is  a  large  black 
spot,  and  a  I'useous  cloud  on  the  middle  and  posterior  co.v;u.  The  palffi  are  curved,  a 
little  widened  in  the  middle,  and  acute  at  tip.  It  measures  fully  five-twelfths  of  an 
inch  to  the  end  of  the  wing-covers.  The  pala;  of  the  male  are  cut  off  obliquely  at 
tip,  and  the  sides  are  net  curved,  but  nearly  ].arallel.  In  this  species  the  frontal 
fovea  is  oblong,  not  very  decji,  and  extend.s  uji  to  a  point  about  the  middle  of  the 
eyes. 

These  insects  are  truly  a.pialic,  l)ut  they  occasionally  leave  the  water,  particularly 
when  they  find  it  to  be  drying  up,  and  during  their  uoclurnal  llighl  are  drawn  to  the 
lights  in  our  houses,  into  which  they  dash  with  headlong  precipitation.  They  frequent 
almost  every  variety  of  water,  from  the  briny  lakes  of  Utah  and  California  to  the 
clearest  mountain  streams  of  our  northern  territories;  but  they  are  not  confined  to  this 
country,  and  are  distributed  from  the  sub-arctic  regions  of  both  hemispheres  to 
southern  Africa  on  the  eastern,  and  to  the  Argentine  Confederation  on  the  western 
continent. 

The  greater  number  of  species  thus  far  known  have  been  obtained  from  Europe 
and  North  America.  In  the  middle  States  there  are  summer  forms  and  winter  forms. 
The  latter  are  chiefly  those  which  belong  to  Canada  and  the  extreme  north,  while  the 
others  have  a  local  distribution  concurrent  to  a  certain  degree  with  the  temperature  of 
the  water  in  which  they  are  hatched.  One  of  these,  the  C.  internqyta,  may  be  found 
in  puddles  and  sun-heated  streams  from  Kew  York  city  to  Rio,  Brazil.  In  Mexico, 
Central  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  southwestern  United  States  there  is  an  assem- 
blage of  species  which  is  rendered  quite  remarkable  by  the  pale  dull  vermiculate 
markings  which  prevail  over  nearly  the  entire  hemelytra.  About  one  hundred  and 
fifty  species  have  already  been  discovered,  and  new  ones  turn  np  wherever  explorations 
are  conducted  with  intelligent  care. 

Few  insects  are  more  sprightly,  and  the  a(juarium  acquires  a  new  inter^^st  Ijy  the 
introduction  of  these  easily  obtainable  creatures.  They  live  on  the  bottom  in  puddles, 
ponds,  and  running  waters,  but  it  is  especially  of  interest  to  observe  their  habits  upon 
the  bed  of  a  bayed-out  part  of  a  stream,  where  there  is  no  current.  In  such  places 
they  may  be  seen  at  home,  balanced  with  the  neatest  delicacy  by  the  tips  of  their 
intermediate  feet,  stationed  in  the  midst  of  their  young  at  intervals  of  a  few  inches ; 
then,  by  reason  of  some  disturbance,  dashing  away  with  rapid  strokes  of  the  posterior 
paddles,  and  arising  to  the  surface,  perchance  to  take  in  a  fresh  su]i]ily  of  the  external 
air.  There,  resting  horizontally  for  an  instant,  with  the  long  middle  feet  extended 
forward,  the  sides  and  ventral  margin  become  glazed  with  an  air-film  which  shines 
like  translucent  silver.  The  head  and  prothorax  are  capable  of  much  freedom  of 
motion,  and  at  such  times  both  of  these  are  lifted  to  admit  the  air  to  the  dorsal 
spiracles,  which  are  situated  on  the  sides  above  the  legs.  The  genus  Sif/ara  also 
belongs  to  this  family,  and  may  be  distinguished  from  Corisn,  by  the  small  but 
uncovered   scutellum. 

The  family  Notoxioctid^e  is  composed  of  ])erfcctly  aquatic  forms,  differing  from 
all  others  in  the  persistent  habit  of  swimming  on  their  back.  They  are  much  deeper 
bodied  than  other  Heteroptera  which  live  in  the  water,  and  while  being  oval  in  form 
with  the  apex  of  the  wing-covers  conical,  have  the  convexity  of  the  surface  above. 
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Their  eyes  are  large,  reniform,  twice  siiuiuted  on  the  outer  side,  and  project  a  little 
way  over  the  front  margin  of  the  prothorax.  The  rostrum  is  elongate,  conical,  acute, 
and  composed  of  four  joints.  Ocelli  are  absent ;  tlie  vertex  is  a  broad 
wedge  with  the  narrow  end  behind,  and  the  face  curves  downwards. 
The  prothorax  is  transverse,  moderately  convex,  gradually  narrows 
anteriorly,  and  has  the  lateral  margins  sharp,  projecting.  Next  the 
lower  sinus  of  the  eyes,  the  tapering  antenna!  project  upwards,  and  are 
formed  of  four  joints,  of  \vhich  the  basal  one  is  very  short,  the  second 
long,  stout,  rounded,  the  third  still  longer,  fusiform,  narrower  at  tip,  and 
fringed  with  curved  bristles.  The  membrane  is  here  well  distinguished 
from  the  coriuni,  and  the  legs  are  all  long ;  the  tarsi  are  three-jointed, 
with  the  basal  joint  minute,  and  armed  with  two  slender,  curved  nails, 
of  different  lengths,  on  the  anterior  and  intermediate  hairs ;  the  pos- 
terior i)air  of  legs  is  longest,  somewhat  flattened  for  swimming,  and 
thickly  fnnged  with  long  silky  hairs  on  both  margins  of  the  tibiiu  and  tarsi.  On  the 
middle  line  the  venter  is  distinctly  ridged,  and  invested  with  long  hairs. 

Several  genera  have  been  defined  in  tliis  family,  but  only  three  are  well  known  in 
North  America.  The  first  and  commonest  of  these  is  N'otoiiecta,  which  may  be  known 
from  the  other  genera  by  the  distinctly  marked  membrane,  by  the  broad  body  accom- 
panied by  a  scutellura  about  as  wide  as  the  pronotum,  and  by  the  narrow  curved  front, 
without  swelling  or  prolongation.  Tlic  common  iVi  undidata  is  widely  distributed  in 
North  America,  and  is  a  very  variable  sjiecies.  Some  specimens  are  nearly  all  ivory 
white  above,  with  the  dark  dorsolum  show-ing  through  the  base  of  the  prothorax,  with 
dark  brown  eyes,  and  some  dark  cloud-like  i)atclR's  on  the  sternum  and  venter.  More 
commonly  it  has  a  broad,  zigzag,  interrupted  black  band  across  the  base  of  the  mem- 
brane, and  one  or  two  oblique  streaks  nearer  the  base  of  the  corium,  occasionally  also 
on  the  imier  margin  of  the  clavus.  The  disc  of  scutellum,  dorsum  of  the  abdomen, 
and  sutural  margins  of  the  ventral  segments  are  also  often  black.  It  measures  one- 
third  to  nearly  one-half  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  inhabits  muddy  pools,  ponds,  and 
bodies  of  still  water  in  most  parts  of  the  eastern  United  States,  and  extends  southwest 
into  Mexico.  Various  other  species  inhabit  America,  one  or  more  occurring  in  every 
country  as  far  south  as  Patagonia.  Several  others  belong  to  Europe,  Asia,  and 
northern  Africa,  but  the  most  beautiful  of  all  is  the  N.  mexicana.  This  is  a  large, 
robust  species,  with  bright  red  wing-co\ers,  black  membrane  and  scutellum,  and  i\-ory 
yellow  prothorax,  head,  and  legs.  A  variety  occurs  in  which  most  of  the  red  color  is 
replaced  by  black,  or  yellow  and  black  in  unequal  jiroportions.  It  measures  fully  one- 
half  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  distributed  from  southern  Mexico  to  central  Arizona. 
Most  of  the  s]iecies  already  known  have  a  white  or  pale  ground  color,  marked 
with  yellow,  black,  and  smoky  brown,  and  those  of  Europe,  while  being  specifically 
distinct,  offer  varieties  similar  in  pattern  to  those  of  the  United  States.  All  are  capa- 
ble of  sustained  flight,  and  often  go  long  distances  in  search  of  a  congenial  body  of 
water  when  the  food  gives  out  or  the  water  shallows  in  the  place  where  they  were  born. 
The  incessant  activity  of  these  insects  in  the  water  is  very  remarkable;  from  early 
morning  until  sundown,  and  even  later,  they  are  rising  with  sudden  jerks  from  the 
bottom  to  the  surface,  and  then  diving  with  the  hind-legs  in  rapid  motion.  A  sjjray 
of  grass  or  projecting  stick  at  the  top  of  the  water  serves  as  a  balancing  jioint  by  which 
to  sustain  themselves  at  pleasure.  Their  appetite,  also,  seems  almost  insatiable. 
Every  insect  that  they  can  overcome  falls  a  prey  to  their  quick  grasp,  and  when  once 
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a  victim  is  sci/.c.,|  it  is  li,4.1  witli  nnlirndin-  tiulilni'ss  until  nil  tlir  fliii.ls  of  its  l».(ly  arf 
(■oiiil)k'tuly  \vith<liawn.  Tlicse  iiisi'cts  i-fsciit  liaiidliii;,',  aii<I  if  iKit  caiilioiisiy  pickcil  up, 
take  advantage  of  the  first  oppoituiiity  to  iiliiiiftc  tlieir  beak  (lee])ly  into  the  flesh  of  their 
eaptor,  and  tliereby  produee  a  keenly  smarting  pain  which  lasts  for  several  minutes. 

The  jjeniis  Anuops  belongs  here,  and  is  composed  of  much  more  slender  forms 
than  the  foregoing,  in  which  the  fourth  joint  of  the  antennie  is  longer  than  the  third. 
The  males  of  some  of  the  species  have,  in  addition,  an  acutely  ])roduced  forehead.  Our 
best  known  North  American  species  is  A.  platijcnemi.s.  It  may  be  known  from  the 
others  by  the  unusually  widened  fore-tibite  of  the  males.  The  color  is  ivory  white  or 
pale  yellowish,  sometimes  with  the  scutellum  and  base  of  the  dorsal  sm-face  of  the 
abdomen  bright  orange ;  the  venter,  breast,  end  of  abdomen  on  the  dorsal  surface, 
upper  sides  of  the  femora,  and  dorsum  of  the  thorax  beneath  the  [irothoracic  outer 
shell,  are  more  or  less  black.  The  wings  are  milk  white,  and,  together  with  the  wing- 
covers,  much  longer  than  the  abdomen.  It  measures  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to 
the  tip  of  the  wing-covers.  Thus  far  it  has  been  met  with  from  Maine  to  Cuba;  it  is 
also  found  as  far  west  as  Illinois,  and  from  thence  to  Texas  and  over  the  Itio  Grande 
to  Tamaulipas,  Mexico.  In  the  State  of  Maryland  it  seems  to  prefer  cold  si)ring- 
water,  in  which  I  have  found  it  generally  late  in  October,  after  the  frosts  had  set  in. 

The  genus  Plon  contains  the  pigmies  of  this  family,  none  of  them  much  exceeding 
a  line  in  length.  Only  one  species,  P.  striola,  has  thus  far  been  found  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  much  deeper-bodied  form  than  either  of  the  preceding,  lacks  the  mem- 
br.ane  of  the  end  of  the  corium,  has  the  ends  of  the  wing-covers  high  and  cut  obliquely, 
the  eyes  lirnwn,  and  with  a  reddish-brown  streak  on  the  middle  of  the  front,  and  some- 
times a  dusky  sjiot  near  the  tip  of  the  corium.  It  has  been  found  in  Massachusetts 
Illinois,  Kansas,  and  Texas.  The  genus  is  interestmg  from  having  a  minute  supple- 
mentary joint  attached  to  the  side  near  the  tip  of  the  long  and  stout  third  joint  of  the 
antenna'.  It  is  a  highly  polished,  coarsely  punctate  species,  with  a  wide,  bluntly 
curved  head,  and  short  legs. 

Another  family  of  truly  aquatic  insects  is  the  Nepid^e.  It  is  composed  of  flat, 
elliptical  or  elongated,  fuscous  or  pale  brownish  species,  with  legs  fitted  for  walking 
rather  than  for  swimming,  and  with  the  fore-tibise  curved,  and  carrying  a  long,  one- 
jointed  slightly  bent  tarsus.  These  two  last,  tniited,  fit  into  a  channel  of  the  long  and 
wide  femora,  like  the  blade  of  a  pocket>knife.  The  head  is  narrow,  and  surmounted  on 
each  side  by  a  prominant  oval  eye;  the  membrane  is  well  distinguished  from  the 
coritmi,  and  the  abdomen  is  terminated  by  two  long,  respiratory 
half-tubes,  which,  applied  together,  serve  as  a  pipe  to  convey  the  air 
to  the  interior  of  the  abdomen. 

Our  native  species,  Xejxi  apiciilata,  is  of  a  dull  fuscous  gray  color, 
with  the  base  of  the  abdomen  above  more  or  less  tinged  with  reddish. 
It  is  of  an  elliptical  form,  blunt  in  front,  with  a  ridged  middle  line 
on  the  vertex,  and  with  three  short  raised  lines  on  the  prothorax. 
each  side  of  a  longer  one  on  the  middle.  The  surface  and  mar- 
gins of  the  thorax  and  head  are  roughly  granulated,  while  these,  to- 
gether with  the  scutellum  and  corium,  are  rough  and  closely  covered 
with  stiff,  short  pile.  The  anterior  femora  have  no  tooth  on  the  ^^^pltiJ^,,^^'"' 
inner  angle,  but  instead  there  is  a  prominent  elbow,  forming  a 
wide  expansion  for  the  sides  of  the  deep  gutter.  The  wings  are  smoke  brown, 
with  darker  veins.      This  species  closely  resembles  the  European   one,  and  meas- 
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ures  about  two-thirds  of  an  iiifh  to  the  tMul  of  the  abdomen,  while  the  respiratory 
tubes  are  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  lives  beneath  stones 
and  rubbish  in  bayecl-out  places  of  our  streams  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  United 
States.  As  no  specimens  have  yet  been  reported  from  the  region  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi basin,  we  are  unable  to  record  its  distribution  beyond  the  limits  named ;  but 
within  that  region  it  extends  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  eastern  Georgia.  As  far  as  its 
habits  have  been  observed,  it  seems  to  delight  in  very  muddy  spots,  and  buries  or 
covers  itself  by  the  leaves  and  dead  twigs  which  hxlge  in  the  shallow  cavities  along 
our  inland  streams. 

This  genus  is  remarkable  for  the  contracted  condition  in  which  the  abdominal 
stigmata  are  often  found  to  be.  Respiration  would  seem  to  be  effected  chiefly 
through  the  apical  tube,  and  there  are  large  bladders  for  holding  air,  placed  directly 
within  the  mesothoracic  cavity,  communicating  with  the  dorsal  stigmata  by  means 
of  tracheal  tubes. 

The  oriental  countries,  including  Japan  and  the  Philij)pine  Islands,  are  tenanted  by 
large,  oblong  siiecies,  not  much  wider  behind  than  in  front,  which  have  a  distinct  tooth, 
or  tubercle,  upon  the  inner  angle  of  the  anterior  femora,  and  very  long  respiratory  tubes. 
Akin  to  these  are  the  species  composing  the  genus  Ranatra.  These  latter  are,  how- 
ever, in  strong  contrast  with  all  the  others  in  their  extremely  elongated  form  and  the 
simplicity  of  their  integument.  Here  the  fore-legs  are  raptorial,  with  the  tibiae  and 
one-jointed  tarsi  slender,  curved,  opposable  at  tip  to  the  erect  ,tooth  which  projects 
from  the  lower  side  of  the  femora.  The  other  pairs  of  legs  are  exceedingly  long  and 
almost  thread-like,  with  a  pair  of  slender,  long,  curved  nails 
at  the  tip  of  the  tarsi.  They  have  a  short  head,  with  a  corre- 
spondingly short  but  very  acute  rostrum,  and  the  antennse, 
composed  of  three  variously-shaped  joints,  are  stowed  away 
on  each  side  of  the  throat.  The  first  joint  is  very  short,  the 
second  is  longer  and  protracted  transversely,  the  third  is 
longest,  fusiform,  curved.  The  prothorax  is  about  one- 
half  as  long  as  the  wing-covers,  somewhat  cylindrical,  but 
widened  at  base  and  a  little  contracted  in  the  middle. 

Two  species  inhabit  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States, 
R.fusca  and  B.  quadvidentata.  The  former  is  a  fuscous 
grayish  insect,  more  slender  and  generally  smaller  than  any 
other  American  form  now  known,  which  inhabits  ponds  and 
the  quiet  parts  of  streams  in  New  England,  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  the  gulf  region  as  far  west  as  central  Texas.  It 
delights  to  live  among  the  muck  and  rubbish  of  shallow  fresh 
water,  and  may  sometimes  be  seen  lodged  on  the  leaves  and 
stems  of  the  pond-weed  leaves  in  basins  of  cold  spring 
watei-.  During  the  warm  summer  weather  it  may  be  seen  at 
times  resting  on  the  bottom,  stilted  on  its  long  legs,  with  the 
respiratory  tube  projecting  upwards,  just  a  little  outside  of 
the  surface  of  the  water.  At  such  times  it  rests  motion- 
less for  intervals  of  an  hour  or  more,  but  at  other  times  it 
seaixhes  for  the  eggs  of  pond  fish,  which  it  destroys  by  drawing  out  their  contents, 
and  it  occasionally  attacks  the  young  fish  of  other  kinds,  grasping  them  with  its  curved 
fore-claws  and  sucking  their  blood. 


Fig.  3\-.  — Ranatra  fusca. 
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Our  largest  sjiccies  is  li.  qiiadrhkiUatK.  Its  natural  color  is  pale  <lull  oohreous, 
with  the  dorsum  of  the  abdomen  reddish  and  lonu^itudiiially  inarkcl  with  smoke  lirown. 
The  fore-femora  have  a  lonsj;  tooth  beneath,  nearly  one-tliird  way  from  tlie  ti]),  and  a 
notch  at  the  end  l)ounded  behind  by  an  angidar  |)rominenee  (ileseribed  as  a  tooth  by 
some  authors)  on  each  side  of  tlie  <j;roo\ed  line.  A  marked  feature  of  this  species  is 
noticeable  in  the  length  of  the  res]iiiatoi y  tuiic,  wiiieh  is  as  long  as  the  abdomen  and 
basal  segment  of  the  prothorax  niiitcil.  'i'lic  niak'  is  somewhat  smaller  and  thiimer 
than  the  female,  and  may  be  recognized  by  the  flatter,  less  hairy  last  ventral  segment. 
This  species  is  distributed  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  Sononi,  Mexico. 

Many  other  species  belong  to  this  genus.  The  most  robust  and  the  largest  are 
those  from  Japan  and  China;  the  latter,  A",  rhiutnttls,  li.as  the  upper  side  of  the  abdo- 
men blaek,  with  the  side  margins  .lay  yellow,  li.  j\ihrlri;  inhabits  Cuba  and  the 
other  Great  Antilles,  and  is  remarkable  for  having  the  respiratory  tidie  one-fourth 
longer  than  the  whole  body.  It.  uiiniiUjn .s  inh.abits  the  trojiics  of  South  America  from 
Demerara  to  ]{io,  ami  has  the  legs  ban<led  with  fuscous.  One  sjieeies,  the  It.  linearis, 
has  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  bright  red ;  it  inhabits  Europe.  About  twenty 
species  are  already  known  from  the  tenijicrate  and  warm  parts  of  the  earth,  and  at 
present  the  eastern  hemisphere,  including  Madagascar,  Africa  and  its  islands,  seems  to 
have  the  larger  number  of  species.  They  may  be  regarded  as  the  aquatic  re]iresenta- 
tives  of  the  Emesida;,  having  habits  likewise  rapacious  and  carnivorous. 

We  now  reach  the  family  BELOSTOMiDJi,  which  contains  the  largest  Heteroptera 
now  in  existence.  These  are  all  wide  and  flat-bodied  aquatic  insects,  of  more  or  less 
ovate  outline,  furni.shed  with  powerful  flattened  swimming-legs,  the  fore-tibiic  curved 
as  in  the  preceding  family,  and  fitted  for  seizing  and  holding  tightly  the  victims  (fish 
and  other  creatures),  upon  which  they  poimce  from  their  hiding  jdaces  in  the  rubbish 
or  among  the  branches  of  water-plants.  Their  color  is  always  some  shade  of  brown, 
generally  with  some  faint  marks  of  fuscous  or  blackish,  esjiecially  upon  the  legs.  This 
group,  as  at  present  known,  consists  of  about  one  dozen  genera,  distributed  over  most 
of  the  temperate  and  torrid  climates  of  both  hemis])heres. 

Here  the  head  is  much  narrower  than  the  prothorax,  although  the  large  triangular 
eyes  sometimes  project  above  and  beyond  its  lateral  margins;  the  front,  including  the 
base  of  the  rostrum,  is  more  or  less  long-conical,  with  the  rostrum  short  and  three- 
jointed.  The  antennte  are  short,  com])osed  of  four  joints,  and  rest  concealed  beneath 
the  eyes.  Behind  the  wide,  trajiezoidal  prothorax,  a  large  triangular  scutellum  suc- 
ceeds, varying  much  in  length,  but  never  equalling  the  former  in  width.  Notable 
differences  appear  in  the  form  of  the  metathorax,  which  in  some  genera  is  very  narrow, 
while  in  others  it  is  wide  and  extends  on  either  side  of  the  scutellum.  The  wing-covers 
are  generally  well  separated  into  corium  and  membrane,  and  the  former  is  usually 
furnished  with  numerous  irregular  meshed  veins.  A  remarkable  feature  of  all  the 
genera  is  in  the  presence  of  a  pair  of  flattened,  narrow,  strap-like  appendages  at  the 
end  of  the  body  which  are  extensile,  but  not  concerned  with  respir.ation,  as  in  mem- 
bers of  the  foregoing  group. 

America  possesses  the  largest  and  most  conspicuous  members  of  this  group ;  while 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  northern  Africa  each  has  its  characteristic  representative. 
These  belong  to  the  genus  Befostoma,  and  the  chief  of  them  all  is  the  H.  f/randis, 
which  inhabits  the  sluggish  waters  of  Guiana  and  Brazil.  As  seen  in  collections 
it  is  a  dull  yellowi,sh-brown  insect,  marked  with  dark  brown  on  the  fore-part  of 
the   prothorax,  and   on   the   disc   of   the   scutellum,   which   has   a  tablet-like   mark 
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boiiiuled  by  raised  lines  before  and  on  the  sides,  and  also  has  a  carinate  line 
running  down  the  middle.  The  under  side  is  also  more  or  less  spotted  and  marked 
with  fuscous,  while  all  the  femora  and  tibiae  are  more  or  less  distinctly  thrice-banded 
with  the  same  color.  On  the  inner  margins  of  the  preceding,  including  the  tarsi,  as 
also  the  nails,  a  distinct  blackish  color  prevails.  The  largest  specimen  that  has 
yet  been  brought  to  this  country  measures  four  inches  to  the  tip  of  the  abdomen ;  but 
this  is  quite  exceptional,  since  we  rarely  meet  with  individuals  which  exceed  three  and 
a  half  inches  in  length.  This  large  one  also  measures  nearly  one  inch  and  a  quarter 
across  the  base  of  the  prothorax.  It  is  a  formidable  monster  in  the  pools  of  Demerara, 
where  it  lurks  on  the  bottom  of  the  muddy  pools  which  match  its  color,  ever  ready  to 
grasp  the  unwary  fish  in  the  cruel  embrace  of  its  sharp  hooked  fore-legs,  there  to  remain 
fixed  until  life  becomes  extinct  with  the  outflow  of  its  blood. 

Scarcely  less  rapacious  ai-e  the  species  inhabiting  the  United  States.  One  of  these, 
JB.  ffrisea,  is  the  facile  master  of  the  ponds  and  estuaries  of  the  tidal  creeks  and  rivers 
of  the  Atlantic  States.  Developing  in  the  quiet  poels,  secreting  itself  beneath  stones 
or  rubbish,  it  watches  the  approach  of  a  Pomotis,  mud-minnow,  frog,  or  other  small- 
sized  tenant  of  the  water,  when  it  darts  with  sudden  rapidity  upon  its  unprepared  victim, 
grasps  the  creature  with  its  strong,  clasping  fore-legs,  plunges  its  deadly  beak  deep  into 
the  flesh,  and  proceeds  with  the  utmost  coolness  to  leisurely  suck  its  blood.  A  copious 
supply  of  saliva  is  jjoured  into  the  wound,  and  no  doubt  aids  in  producing  the  ]iaralysis 
which  so  speedily  follows  its  puncture  in  small  creatures.  It  is  of  a  dull  grayish  brown, 
varied  with  fuscous,  and  more  distinctly  marked  with  a  blackish  patch  each  side  of  the 
prothorax,  and  on  the  sides  of  scutellum,  and  striped  on  the  breast  with  three  broad 
lines  of  the  same  color,  which  widen  behind  and  become  less  distinct  upon  the  venter. 
In  this  species  the  pectus  and  postpectus  are  yellow,  and  thus  the  black  stripes  are 
there  brought  out  with  greater  distinctness.  The  legs  are  broad,  and  the  femora  and 
tibife  are  sometimes  indistinctly  thrice-banded  with  blackish.  Usually  the  upper 
surface  is  smoother  than  in  the  other  species  which  this  most  resembles.  Its  anterior 
legs  are  also  longer,  and  instead  of  having  the  longitudinal  groove  on  the  front  side  of 
the  femora,  the  surface  is  rounded  off  and  more  widely  clothed  than  usual  with  stiff, 
short,  velvety  pile.  A  new  sub-genus,  Benacus,  has  been  designated  for  this  form  by 
Dr.  Stai,  based  upon  the  absence  of  the  femoral  groove,  and  presence  of  the  velvety 
turned  edge.  It  is  much  narrower  anteriorly  than  the  other  species,  B.  americayium, 
which  also  inhabits  the  Atlantic  region,  and  to  which  it  bears  some  resemblance.  The 
latter,  however,  has  shorter  and  wider  fore-legs,  besides  the  femoral  groove;  and 
it  lives  in  quiet,  fresh,  or  brackish  waters,  having  essentially  the  same  habits  as  the 
preceding.  Both  of  these  insects  have  the  usual  caudal  setae,  which  are  retractile, 
and  are  often  concealed  by  being  drawn  within  the  last  segment  of  the  abdomen.  The 
former  is  distributed  from  Lower  Canada  as  far  as  the  West  India  islands,  while  the 
latter  ranges  from  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  across  the  continent,  and  from 
thence  south  into  Texas  and  Mexico. 

B.  indica  is  a  pale  yellowish  species  which  inhabits  China  and  India.  It  sometimes 
measures  three  and  a  quarter  inches  in  length,  and  it  has  often  been  confused  with  the 
South  American  species  first  mentioned,  to  which  it  bears  some  resemblance.  B.  colos- 
siciim,  from  Cuba  and  Central  America,  is  the  darkest  and  heaviest  built  of  the  large 
species.  It  is  very  coarsely  wrinkled  and  granulated  upon  the  thorax  and  scutellum, 
and  has  a  deep,  bent,  depressed  line  crossing  the  prothorax  and  bending  towards  the 
shoulders  on  each  side.     Its  fore-femora  are  covered  all  over  with  very  short,  close-set 
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pill' ;  aiiil  the  wliolc  make-up  of  these  fore-limbs  indicates  the  great  power  \vith  which  th: 
spciics  is  provided  tor  the  holdinu;  of  its  prey.     Europe  is  reiuari<al)le  for  tiie  ab: 
of  tlu'se  monstrous  insects  fri)ni  her  territory,  one  species  only  liavinj:;  been  fmind,  very 
nnfieciueTitly,  in  soutliern  Turlicy  and  (ireece,  and  tins  being  in  reality  a  form  wliidi 
has  its  liome  more  directly  in  Eijypt  and  nortiiern  Africa. 

Closely^  related  to  the  foregoing  is  a  group  of  species  of  much  smaller  size  and  more 
ovate  figure,  which  belong  entirely  to  the  New  World.  These  are  members  of  the 
genus  Zait/ia,  which,  besides  the  form  as  above  indicated,  differ  from  Belostoiiia  in  the 
more  prolonged,  tapering  head  and  longer  rostrum,  and  in  the  antennie,  which  have 
the  three  transverse  joints  long,  nearly  uniform  throughout  in  thicktiess,  and  becoming 
successively  shorter  as  they  grade  towards  the  apex.  The  fore-legs  are  relatively 
shorter  than  in  the  preceding  genus,  the  femora  are  compressed,  broad;  the  tibiaj  are 
also  compressed,  but  narrow  and  curved,  with  two-jointed,  wide  tarsi,  armed  with  a 
long,  curved  nail  at  tip.  The  species  are  numerous,  variable  in  width,  depressed,  very 
feebly  convex  above,  with  thick,  leathery  homely tra,  terminated  by  a  rather  narrow 
membrane,  which  is  crossed  diagonally  by  numerous  simple  veins.  The  caudal  setae 
are  also  present  in  these,  but  arc  generally  enclosed  within  the  last  ventral  segment. 

Our  common  native  species,  Z.  flttminea,  abounds  in  the  mud  or  among  the  weeds 
of  ponds  and  streams,  being  found  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  and  west  to  Missouri  and 
Texas.  It  is  a  pale  clay  yellow,  oblong-ovate  insect,  with  a  round  scar  on  each  side 
hi  the  unevenly  roughened  prothorax,  and  the  under  side  of  the  head,  the  coxae, 
inferior  margin  of  the  prothorax,  costal  margin  of  the  wing-covers,  and  connexivuni 
are  pale  testaceous.  On  the  sides  of  the  vertex,  front  of  the  prothorax,  and  tip  of  the 
scutellum  the  color  is  often  pale  yellow,  while  the  adjoining  surface  is  faintly  washed 
with  brown.  The  corium  and  clavus  are  olive  brownish,  and  closely  and  finely 
punctate ;  the  former  is  set  with  numerous  in-egularly-branching  veins,  and  the  mem- 
brane is  tinged  with  bronze.  On  the  fore-femora,  both  on  the  inner  and  outer  faces, 
there  is  an  interrupted  series  of  wide  black  streaks;  on  the  inner  side  of  the  other 
femora  is  a  similar  double  series,  not  always  distinctly  marked ;  and  the  fore-tibiiE  have 
two  dark  spots  of  blackish  brown  before  the  middle.  The  tips  of  all  the  tarsi  are  dark 
piceous.  This  species  usually  measures  about  nine-tenths  of  an  inch  to  the  tip  of  the 
abdomen  ;  and  the  female  appears  to  be  somewhat  broader  than  the  male.  These  are 
not  so  heavily  built  as  the  members  of  the  genus  Belostoma,  but  they  have  the  same 
predacious  habits,  and  gi-asp  and  hug  their  prey  with  the  hooked  fore-legs. 

The  equatorial  regions  of  South  America  are  the  native  places  of  many  curious 
species  of  this  genus.  There  the  forms  present  the  greatest  difference  in  proportions, 
and  the  largest  as  well  as  the  smallest  are  equally  at  home.  The  vast  expanse  of  fresh 
water  spreading  throughout  the  basin  of  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries  during  the 
rainy  season  opens  wide  avenues  for  these  creatures,  and  accordingly  we  find  them 
everywhere  across  nearly  the  whole  width  of  the  continent,  represented  by  numerous 
species.  Two  very  conspicuous  and  exce]itionally  large  forms  inhabit  this  belt ;  one, 
Z.  eumor2)ha,  is  more  narrowed  in  front  than  usual,  and  measures  one  inch  and  three- 
fourths  from  the  front  to  the  end  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  of  a  nearly  uniform  clay 
yellow  color,  with  the  reticulated  veins  of  the  corium  dark  brown,  and  some  faint 
bands  of  brown  across  all  the  femora  and  tibiae.  The  other  species,  Z.  dilatata,  is 
remarkable  for  its  breadth  across  the  wing-covers  and  rapid  narrowing  towards  the 
front.  Its  head  tapers  symmetrically  in  the  front,  the  costal  margin  describes  a  large 
arc,  and  the  submai-gin  and  veins  are  flecked  with  dark  brown.  On  the  front  tibiae 
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four  black  bands  are  very  consiiicuous,  as  also  one  or  two  ui)on  the  tarsi;  and  the 
femora  of  the  other  legs  are  less  distinctly  banded  and  sj)otted  with  the  same  color. 
It  measures  one  inch  and  nine-tenths  in  length,  by  one  inch  in  breadth  across  the 
wing-covers. 

At  the  same  time  this  great  basin,  in  common  with  Nicaragua,  harbors  the  neatest 
pigmy  of  the  genus  tliat  has  yet  been  discovered.  This  is  a  pretty  little  species,  with 
a  ])urj)li.sh  tint  floating  over  its  olive  brown  upjier  surface,  the  costal  margin  pale 
testaceous ;  and  the  underside  of  the  body,  together  witli  the  legs,  also  testaceous,  and 
the  latter  variously  banded  with  brown.  Individuals  of  this  form  measui-e  no  more 
than  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  many  of  them  are  still  smaller.  It  is  one  of  the 
narrow-bodied  species,  with  eight  simple  nerves  to  the  membrane,  and  may  be  called 
Z.  minuscula. 

All  the  forms  of  this  genus,  so  far  as  their  habits  have  been  observed,  are  remarkable 
for  secuiing  the  eggs,  attached  in  a  layei-,  to  the  surface  of  the  wing-covers.  There  they 
remain  fi.xed  until  the  larva)  are  ready  to  escape,  or  sometimes  till  a  few  of  them  have 
hatched  out,  when  the  insect  .shakes  them  all  off  and  they  fall  to  the  bottom.  Very 
shortly  after  leaving  the  egg  they  are  ready  to  take  nourishment;  and  if  a  young 
mollusc  happens  to  be  near  it  is  instantly  pierced  by  the  rostrum  of  the  insect  and 
sucked  to  death.  The  eggs  are  attached  to  the  hemelytra  by  a  kind  of  glue  which  is 
impervious  to  water;  but  the  method  of  placing  them  there  has  not  yet  been  observed 
and  recorded. 

Other  genera  allied  to  these  inhabit  the  southwestern  States  from  New  Mexico 
southward  into  Mexico  and  Central  America.  One  of  these,  Serphus  dilatatus,  is 
common  in  parts  of  Arizona,  California,  and  Mexico.  It  is  wider  and  more  bluntly 
ovate  than  in  the  preceding  genus,  has  the  liead  much  wider  in  front,  with  very 
prominent  eyes,  the  antennai  concealed  in  a  deep  enclosure  next  the  eyes,  composed 
of  three  joints,  of  which  the  second  only  is  produced  and  angular  towards  the  side. 
It  is  of  a  brown  color  like  that  of  a  dead  leaf,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  might 
readily  be  mistaken  for  such  an  object.  Some  specimens  acquire  a  red  color  by 
being  immersed  in  water  stained  by  clays  impregnated  with  oxide  of  iron.  The 
membrane  is  quite  short,  but  carried  pretty  far  around  the  margin  of  the  corium, 
and  furnished  at  tip  with  two  series  of  moderately  long  areoles.  These  insects  capture 
their  prey  in  the  same  manner  as  Zaitha,  and  have  similarly  curved  fore-tibiae,  tarsi, 
and  nails. 

Abedus  contains  somewhat  narrower  insects  than  the  preceding,  having  the  same 
color  and  similar  curved  fore-tibiae  and  tarsi ;  but  with  four-jointed  antennae,  the  sec- 
ond and  third  joints  of  which  are  produced  sideways.  Two  species,  A.  ovatics  and 
A.  breviceps,  are  smaller  than  Serp/ms,  but  inhabit  the  same  countries,  and  have  the 
same  habits.  The  eggs  of  all  three  of  these  forms  are  likewise  glued  to  the  back, 
as  in  Zaitha.  Biplonychns  is  represented  in  the  East  Indies,  China,  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  Java  by  a  pale  brownish-yellow  insect,  margined  with  white  on  the 
costa  and  sides  of  the  prothorax.  It  is  a  very  flat,  ovate  species,  with  numerous 
irregular  cells  on  a  rather  long  membrane,  and  measures  about  two-thirds  of  an  ineli 
in  length.  Sphcerodema  is  a  broader,  somewhat  longer,  similar  form,  which  inhabits 
Bengal  and  other  provinces  of  India.  It  has  the  costal  margin  of  the  wing-covers 
broadly  depressed  and  pale ;  the  lateral  margin  of  the  prothorax  is  also  similarly 
depressed  and  pale.  These  two  last  genera  have  no  representatives  in  America,  and 
are  strictly  confined  to  the  lowlands  of  the  eastern  hemisphere. 
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A  sinG;lo  stcji  in  nilvanrc  Icails  lo  tlic  NAuroRin.n.  IIito,  na  in  tlio  jncccilini,' 
frroup,  we  notice  Hat-lioilieil,  mostly  oval  insects,  of  smaller  si/.r,  destitute  of  oeelli, 
havini;  rai)toiial  fore-legs;  and  witli  hind  liml)s  fitted  for  rrauliiig  rather  than  for 
swimming,  having  tarsi  of  two  joints,  armed  at  tip  wilh  two  shar])  elaws.  Tiie 
antenna)  are  oomposed  of  four  simple  joints,  well  concealed  beneath  the  eyes  ;  and 
the  rostrum  is  short,  three-jointed,  acute,  but  covered  at  base  with  a  large,  transverse, 
]>late-likc  labrum.  These  all  lack  the  caudal  setae;  and  have  the  last  segment  of  the 
abdomen  well  differentiated,  so  as  to  distinctly  mark  the  sexes.  They  are  fond  of 
leedy  and  grassy  quiet  waters,  where  they  creep  about  like  the  dyticid  beetles,  creep- 
ing and  half-swinmiing  around  and  between  the  leaves  and  sprays  of  the  submerged 
plants,  and  suddenly  seizing  any  unlucky  Corisa  or  other  insect  that  happens  to  be 
within  reach.  The  fauna  of  the  southwestern  United  States  is  rich  in  the  species  of 
this  uroup,  and  shares  with  Mexico  and  Lower  California  some  of  the  most  curious 
and  beautiful  of  its  species. 

The  most  widely  spread  North  American  species  thus  far  discovered  is  Pelocoris 
femomtd.  It  has  been  distributed  into  the  collections  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States  with  the  name  JVducoris  poeyi.  It  inhabits  the  whole  eastern  side  of  North 
America,  from  Lower  Canada  to  Florida,  atid  from  thence  to  Cuba  and  other  West 
India  islands.  This  genus  is  closely  related  to  N'aucoHs  proper,  from  which  it  differs 
in  the  eyes  being  shorter,  lunate,  instead  of  tapering  as  they  converge  toward  the 
front.  The  prothorax  is  transverse,  more  convex  across  the  width  than  in  length, 
curving  in  continuity  with  the  head  ;  and  the  head  is  seated  into  it  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  eyes.  A  curious  feature  is  noticeable  here  in  the  anterior  femora,  which  arc 
broadly  rounded  at  base,  unevenly  cordate,  and  attached  to  the  coxje  at  a  point  con- 
siderably removed  from  the  basal  end.  The  presternum  is  raised  into  the  form  of  a 
pyramid,  and  the  mesosternum  is  distinctly  carinated.  When  alive  this  species  is 
more  or  less  gi-eenish  testaceous,  but  after  death  it  changes  to  a  pale  yellow,  or  horn 
lirown.  It  has  a  black  line  across  the  base  of  the  labrum ;  on  the  prothorax  a  dark 
brown  quadrangular  spot  is  seen  on  the  middle  next  the  front  margin ;  each  side 
of  this  is  a  wide  triangle,  composed  of  scattered  dots,  flanked  by  larger  and  still  more 
remote  flecks,  and  with  short,  almost  black  lines  in  a  series  across  the  posterior 
sub-margin ;  while  the  lateral  margins  are  broadly  pale.  The  scutellum  is  rough  and 
almost  covered  by  dark  brown  marbled  lines.  The  slightly  convex  wing-covers  are 
livid  brownish,  with  two  pale  dots  inwardly  next  to  the  base  of  the  membrane,  and 
the  base  of  the  flat  costal  margin  is  broadly  pale  testaceous.  On  the  venter  is  a  faint 
trace  of  silky  hair;  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  are  marked  with  six  squarish,  black 
spots,  and  the  legs  are  ivory  white,  or  yellowish.  The  anterior  tibisB  are  strongly 
curved,  tinged  with  piceous,  and  there  is  a  dot  of  the  same  color  on  the  apex  of  the 
])airs  of  posterior  tarsi.  It  measures  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  an  inch  in  length  ; 
and  is  often  made  to  appear  darker  than  its  actual  color  by  the  carbonaceous  matter 
which  attaches  to  its  outer  surface  when  pushing  its  way  among  the  rubbish  at  the  bottom 
of  ponds.  It  has  an  exceedingly  acute  rostrum,  and  uses  it  with  great  freedom  upon 
small  molluscs,  larvoe  of  dragon-flies,  and  other  creatures  which  live  in  its  vicinity. 
The  unwary  collector  who  handles  incautiously  the  insects  taken  from  the  water  with 
the  dip-net  sometimes  finds  a  sudden  sharp  pain  in  his  iinger,  caused  by  the  puncture 
of  one  of  these  irascible  little  fellows,  who  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  inflict  punishment 
upon  those  who  withdraw  him  from  his  place  of  abode.  This  species  hibernates  at 
the  bottom  of  pools  and  ponds,  in  places  where  it  can  find  some  depth  of  muck,  and 
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especially  wlieve  reeds  or  water-j>laiits  remain  rooted  tliroip^li  tlie  winter.  Ujion  the 
first  approacli  of  mild  weather  it  leaves  the  winter  retreat,  moves  aetively  about,  and 
soon  pi'epares  to  lay  the  eggs,  which  it  glues  to  the  submerged  leaves  and  sprays  of 
plants. 

This  genus  is  replaced  in  Europe  by  Nancoris,  of  wliich  N.  maculatus  is  the  best- 
known  species.  It  is  a  more  oblong  form  than  the  preceding,  of  a  pale  testaceous 
color,  clouded  and  marked  on  the  head,  disc  of  protliorax,  and  scutellum  with  chest- 
nut brown,  and  the  wing-covers  are  clouded,  dotted,  and  freckled  with  darker  brown ; 
the  eonncxivum  has  a  series  of  brown  spots,  while  the  legs  and  under  side  are  pale  yel- 
lowish. It  is  of  about  the  same  length  as  our  native  Pelocoris,  but  less  convex 
posteriorly.  This  species  is  distributed  chiefly  throughout  France,' but  is  also  found 
in  various  parts  of  Algeria. 

By  far  the  most  widely-distributed  while  well-known  European  species  is  the  common 
Ilijocoris  cimicoides.  It  is  described  in  the  manuals  of  entomology  as  Nancoris  cimi- 
coides.  In  this  genus  the  mesosternum  is  raised  into  a  high  carina,  the 
second  joint  of  the  rostrum  is  not  covered  by  the  labrum,  tlie  anterior 
femora  are  expanded  downwards  at  base,  and  the  fore-tarsi  are  destitute 
of  a  conspicuous  nail.  The  insect  is  about  twice  as  large  as  the  foregoing ; 
when  alive  it  is  of  a  yellowish  green  color,  highly  polished,  the  head  has 
a  pair  of  stripes  on  the  middle,  and  the  base  two  blackish  parallel  spots; 
the  prothorax  is  obscured  on  the  disc  with  dark,  confl\ient  spots,  and 
^mriscimicoufes.  small.  Scattered  flecks,  which  are  absent  from  the  sides,  middle  line,  and 
the  transverse  line  near  the  base.  The  wing-covers  are  obscured  with 
brown,  excepting  the  wide  depressed  base  of  tlie  costal  area ;  the  connexivum  is  crossed 
by  brown  lines  at  the  incisures  of  the  segments ;  the  sternum  and  middle  of  the  venter 
have  some  obscure,  broad  areas,  and  the  sj)ines  at  \\\>  of  jiosterior  pairs  of  tiliia?  are  more 
or  less  piceous.  It  measures  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  somewhat 
long-oval  in  outline.  It  is  pretty  generally  distributed  throughout  Eui-ope,  being  quite 
common  in  England,  where  it  inhabits  ponds  and  ditches  in  which  aquatic  plants  grow 
freely.  Its  motions  are  described  as  ra))id,  and  it  swims  well  by  using  the  two  pairs  of 
hind-legs.  The  eggs  arc  said  to  be  oblong,  nearly  cylindrical,  curved,  whitish,  and  cut 
off  obliquely  at  their  front  end.  They  are  likewise  glued  to  the  stems  and  leaves  of 
plants  under  the  watei-.  Our  attention  is  here  arrested  by  the  fact  that  this  genus  has 
several  species  in  the  tropics  of  Brazil,  while  in  North  America,  where  the  climate 
agrees  better  with  that  of  Europe,  not  a  single  representative  of  it  has  been  found. 

Probably  the  most  beautiful  form  belonging  to  this  group  is  the  Ambrrjms.  It  has 
a  very  distinct  pattern  of  marking,  accompanied  by  an  exce])tionally 
round  figure,  which  gives  it  somewhat  of  a  medallic  appearance.  Our 
most  elegant  species  is  A.  signoretii.  It  is  of  a  bright  clay  yellow 
color,  paler  beneath,  with  ivory  yellow  legs  and  labrum.  The  head  is 
deeply  seated  in  the  i)rothorax,  is  bluntly  produced  behind,  and  sinu- 
ated  each  side,  with  broad,  lunate,  brown  eyes,  which  are  more  than 
half  enclosed  by  the  wide,  flat  sides  of  the  pronotum.  The  vertex 
is  thinly,  unevenly  spread  with  brown ;  there  is  a  brown  double  streak 
down  the  middle,  running  into  a  double  spot  of  the  same  color  at 
base.  On  the  depressed  sides  and  at  base  the  pronotum  is  pale,  very  minutely 
punctate;  while  on  the  disc  it  is  marked  with  two  large  triangular,  emarginated 
spots  composed  of  brown  dots,  and  between  these  two,  in  front,  it  is  transversely 
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wiiiikliMl,  ;iih1  soiiictiincs  olisciircd  l.y  two  l.rouii  s|».ts.  The  sciitclliiin  is  livi.l 
liroWM,  rldsi'lv,  iniiiutcly  imiiclMti',  jimIi'  dclirccus  (•.■icli  side  :iii<l  at  li|i.  Tlic  (•(iriiuii, 
muiubi-aiK',  Miul  clavus  arc  lixi.l  litdwii;  llic  rnrmci-  closely,  iiiiimtfly  ]iiiiictato,  shil- 
grei'iR'd,  widely  dein-oscd,  <\|pandid,  and  pair  on  the  costal  base,  with  an  uneven 
ochreoiis,  transversely  protracted  s|ioi  ni\l  licliiiwl  tliis,  and  a  similarly  colored, 
forked  apical  margin;  the  clavus  is  liUiwisc  pmutalc,  niar-iiicil  all  around,  and 
with  a  spot  at  base,  a  squarish  one  on  the  middle  ami  a  slender  line  of  oclireous 
on  the  subiuarginal  suture.  On  the  raised  submargin  eaeli  side  of  the  prosternum 
tliere  is  an  oval  dark  spot.  The  tips  of  all  the  tarsi  are  piceous.  It  measures  lialf  an 
inch  in  linuth,  and  fully  one-third  of  an  inch  across  the  expanded  part  of  the  wing- 
covers.  In  the  best  watered  i)arts  of  Arizona,  and  in  Mexico,  this  fine  species  dwells 
in  the  ijuici  waters  adjacent  to  streams,  and  in  standing  pools,  especially  such  as  are 
grassy.  The  colors  here  given  are  derived  from  specimens  preserved  in  spirits.  All 
thesi'  creatures  are  more  or  less  greenish  when  ali\ f,  and  the  d.arkiT  mai-kings  then 
a])pear  blackish,  or  very  dark  olive  brown. 

Other  representatives  of  the  genus  live  in  similar  waters  in  California,  New  Mexico, 
and  Texas,  and  a  close  ally  of  the  foregoing  inhabits  ))onds  in  Dakota. 

The  group  is  represented  in  America,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  by  twelve  or  more 
genera,  and  about  fifty  species.  A  single  form  only,  J^aucoris  exdamatiotdn,  has 
thus  far  been  found  in  Jajiaii. 

A  neat  passage  to  the  land-inhabiting  Ilcteroptera  is  made  by  the  concluding  genus 
of  this  family,  Aiihilnr/n  irus.  It  is  composed  of  the  single  European  species  A. 
cestiviilis,  an  insect  which,  with  the  general  features  of  this  family,  has  the  elongated 
rostrum  as  in  Pelogomcs.  Here  the  labrum  still  retains  the  free  lid-like  form,  but  is 
narrowed  to  the  width  of  the  rostral  base;  the  antennae  are  likewise  seated  beneath 
the  eye.s,  yet  they  are  lengthened  and  extend  well  out  beneath  the  pronotum. 

The  species  is  very  broadly  ovate,  flat,  and  thin,  with  the  head  longer  than  wide, 
although  deep  seated  in  the  pronotum.  As  seen  in  collections,  it  is  a  ])iceous  brown 
insect,  with  nearly  all  of  tiic  upjicr  surface  minutely  scabrous  and  iiunctate,  the  head, 
rostrum,  legs,  margin  of  tiic  j.ronotum,  and  a  large  spot  next  each  shoulder,  margins 
of  the  abdomen,  and  a  few  s])ots  on  its  disc,  and  the  posterior  margin  of  the  short 
wing-covers  pale  yellow.  The  end  of  its  abdomen  appears  ragged  by  reason  of  the 
deep-cut  incisures  of  the  three  last  segments.  It  measures  about  one-third  of  an  inch 
in  lengtli,  and  dwells  among  the  aquatic  plants  in  brooks,  ponds,  and  wells  in  England, 
France,  and  southern  Germany.  It  is  of  great  interest  from  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  the  wing-covers  are  shortened  in  its  most  common  form.  These  are  simply 
short  and  wide  leathery  plaques,  which  fit  down  into  a  corresponding  depression  of 
the  meso-  and  meta^thorax,  overlapjiing  a  little  the  base  of  the  abdomen,  and  projecting 
sideways  into  an  acute  angle  as  if  to  compose  a  basal  abdcmiinal  segment.  In  the 
winged  form,  however,  the  membrane  is  complete,  the  connexivum  is  widely  uncov- 
ered, and  the  base  of  the  corium  covers  very  nearly  the  width  of  the  abdomen. 
Here,  too,  the  outer  angles  of  the  ventral  segments  are  much  more  jirolonged  into 
tooth-like  processes.  The  fore-tarsi  are  also  furnished  witli  two  claws  of  different 
length,  as  on  the  otlier  feet. 

Having  now  passed  through  all  the  groups  of  the  essentially  aquatic  Hetcrojitera, 
we  reach  the  grand  division  AUKOCORISA,  so  named  from  the  fact  that  all  the  forms 
live  in  the  open  air,  instead  of  beneath  it  in  the  water.     It   is  true,  however,  that  cer- 
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tain  groups,  such  as  the  Hydrobatuloe,  Veliida?,  and  Ilyilrouietiidie,  are  to  some  extent 
aquatic,  but  their  motions  are  chiefly  directed  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  into 
which  they  never  pkmge,  except  from  urgent  necessity,  and  in  which  they  are  not 
able  to  survive  for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  These  are  all  truly  aerial  insects, 
and  take  their  food  upon  either  the  surface  of  the  mud,  the  water,  the  land,  or  above 
it  in  the  trees.  First  among  the  former  of  these  we  find  the  Galgulid.e.  This 
family  is  composed  of  dark  brown  or  blackish  insects  which  pass  their  lives  on  the 
muddy  margins  of  streams,  or  about  the  outer  parts  of  marshes,  where  the  soil  is  moist 
but  not  continuously  submerged.  They  are  short,  clumsy-looking  insects,  with  a 
thicker  body  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  with  a  nearly  vertical,  shield-like,  triangular 
face,  eyes  bean-shaped  and  prominent  like  those  of  a  crab,  the  i-ostrum  short,  stout, 
acute,  directed  horizontally  backward ;  a  prothorax  knobby  and  humped  above  tlie 
level  of  the  short,  blunt  wing-covers ;  stout,  spinous,  short  fore-thighs,  surmounted  by 
cruel,  thorny,  bent  shanks,  terminated  by  a  pair  of  long,  sharp  nails.  The  hind-legs 
are  much  longer  than  the  others,  spinous,  and  attached  to  round,  rotating  coxiB,  which 
gives  them  great  freedom  of  motion.  One  cxcejition  to  these  general  statements 
occurs  in  the  genus  Pelof/onus.  It  is  not  of  the  gloomy  mud  color  which  we  have 
cited,  but  is  more  or  less  tinged  with  bluish  on  a  clearer  dark-olive  ground,  marked 
with  orange  on  thorax  and  sides  of  abdomen,  and  is  de.stitute  of  the  asperities  so  con- 
spicuous upon  the  u])per  sui-face  of  the  other  genera.  The  fore-legs  are  also  slender 
and  fitted  for  running ;  not  calculated  for  seizing  and  holding  prey  as  in  Gulgulus 
and  3Iononyx.  The  rostrum  is,  howevei-,  a  dreadful  instrument,  sharp  as  the  finest 
needle,  extremely  thick  and  stout  at  base,  and  a  deadly  probe  to  the  poor  larva  of 
horse-fly  or  other  insect  which  lives  next  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  situations  near 
water. 

The  genus  consists  of  but  few  species.  One  inhabits  Europe,  and  is  distributed 
from  France  into  Africa,  and  thence  as  far  south  as  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Thus 
far  seven  species  have  been  discovered.  Of  these,  for.r  came  from  Asia,  one  from 
Central  America,  one  from  Europe,  and  one  from  the  United  States  and  West  Indies. 
The  color  of  all  these  species  is  much  the  same,  that  is,  a  velvety  bluish,  or  black 
tinged  with  blue,  more  olivaceous  beneath,  with  a  sjiot  of  bright  yellow  on  each  lat- 
eral margin  of  the  prothorax,  and  a  series  of  spots  of  the  same  color  either  on  the  con- 
nexivum,  or  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  wing-cover.s.  They  all  have  a  pair  of  minute 
ocelli  between  the  eyes  ;  and  the  antenna},  although  attached  beneath  the  eyes,  are  not 
let  into  a  hollow,  but  stand  out  free  and  exposed.  These  organs  are  also  slender  and 
composed  of  long  joints. 

Our  native  species,  P.  americmuis,  is  a  velvety  blue,  black  beneath,  marbled  with 
deep  black  above  and  sprinkled  with  golden  yellow  points ;  the  face  is  coal  black,  and 
the  rostrum  piceous.  Each  side  of  the  prothorax,  behind  the  front  angles,  there  is  a 
bright  yellow  spot  of  variable  size ;  the  prothorax  is  transverse,  but  a  little  narrower 
than  the  abdomen,  and  the  lateml  margins  are  depressed  and  thin,  on  the  costal  mar- 
gin of  the  corlum  five  not  very  distinct  yellow  spots  appear.  The  legs  are  slender, 
dull  yellow,  tinged  with  piceous,  and  the  knees,  tips  of  the  shanks,  and  ends  of  the 
tarsi  are  pitch  brown.  This  is  a  gay,  active  little  insect,  which  measures  only  one- 
fom-th  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  lives  among  the  gi-ass  and  weeds  on  the  margins  of 
brooks  and  ponds  from  Massachusetts  to  Texas.  It  is  also  not  uncommon  in  the 
island  of  Cuba.  It  differs  from  the  very  similar  European  species  in  being  narrow  in 
front,  and  in  lacking  the  spots  on  the  underside  of  the  connexivum. 
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(iidgidus  is  a  licMvicr  built  fonii,  with  !,n-c.it,  i)rominent  eyes,  wliicli  arc  IinlJ.iwiMl 
out  bciioatli  to  receive  tlic  slicirt,  stout  antciuia'.  This  is  siu-cecdcd  liy  au  c,\|ian(h'ii 
jilate  on  the  niaruiu  nt'  ihe  pniiliorax  wliieli  fits  iMliiiiatcly  against  liic  c_v<'s  wiuai  tiic 
lieail  is  set  back,  aii.l  f.inns  an  exquisite  cnutrivanee  for  sinilliiiu-  in  and  [.roteclino; 
the  aiiteiiiue  when  the  insect  burrows  into  tlie  sandy  niueli  of  its  iionie,  and  also  wiicn 
caught  by  the  freshets  whidi  drive  the  grit-loaded  water  over  such  s])ots. 

Our  Uaft/ii/i(s  oculatus  is  a  variously  tinted  chunk  of  insect  entity,  thick  in  front, 
horizontal,  and  gradually  thinning  towards  the  bluntly  curved  posterior 
end  of  the  abdomen.  The  form  thus  resembles  an  Indian  hoe  or  stone 
skin-dresser.  The  sides  of  the  prothorax  are  expanded  into  thin,  bent 
lobes,  before  whidi  the  margin  is  deejily  sinuated,  and  then  rises  into 
the  smaller,  hollowed  lobes  which  fit  against  the  eyes.  These  lobes 
are  ivory-white  beneath,  and  next  them  the  pleural  depression  is  cov- 
ered by  fine,  dense,  pale  granules  on  a  dark  spot.  The  upper  surface 
is  mud-brown  of  any  shade,  or  it  is  red  if  the  creature  lives  in  a  soil 
charged  with  oxide  of  iron.,  or  blackish  brown  in  carbonaceous  mud,  ^^\foctaatus^'^' 
or  clear  light  brown  if  developed  in  clean,  sandy  loam,  or  flecked 
with  silvery  white  on  a  mottled  and  variegated  more  or  less  olive  greenish  ground, 
when  its  birthplace  and  home  are  in  the  micaceous  mixed  soil.  Almost  the 
entire  upper  surface  is  closely  set  with  fine,  raised  granules,  which  give  it  a  velvety 
appearance  in  some  lights.  Occasionally  it  frequents  jilaces  where  green  slime  accu- 
mulates between  the  stones  near  the  bed  of  a  brook,  and  then  it  is  apt  to  be  covered, 
and  even  permanently  penetrated  by  the  bright  green  color  of  the  algaa.  The  legs 
are  pale  yellow,  banded  with  brown ;  the  stout,  compressed  fore-thighs  are  generally 
brown,  interrupte<l  by  short,  yellowish,  transverse  marks,  the  underside  armed  with 
marginal,  close-set,  piccous,  short  teeth,  sejjarated  by  a  longitudinal  groove  into  which 
the  spinous,  bent,  banded,  fore-tibije  fit.  The  latter  are  also  armed  with  a  bunch  of 
long  spines  a  little  way  from  the  base,  and  between  the  others  there  are  numerous 
more  slender,  shorter  ones,  which  are  continued  upon  the  tarsi.  The  apical  tarsal 
joint  is  also  finished  by  a  pair  of  long,  curved  nails.  The  other  femora  and  shanks  are 
likewise  banded  with  pale  brown,  and  have  a  jiair  of  long,  piceous  curved  nails. 
These  organs  are  especially  adapted  to  their  predacious,  carnivorous  habits.  They 
may  often  be  seen  in  the  month  of  May  walking  about  between  the  stones  on  the 
low  banks  of  brooks  and  streams,  where  I'ettix  and  Batrachidea  abound,  watching  an 
opportunity  to  seize  one  of  these  insects,  and  when  the  favorable  moment  arrives, 
leaping  suddenly  upon  one  of  them,  clasping  it  with  tight  embrace  between  the  front 
femora  and  tibia',  and  there  sucking  out  all  its  vital  juices. 

It  leaps  with  extraordinary  facility,  and  in  this  way  often  eludes  its  pursuers  by 
alighting  on  spots  which  almost  exactly  match  its  colors.  Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas  informs 
us  that  in  southern  Illinois  it  leaps  in  pursuit  of  Xya  terminalis,  which  it  captures  in  this 
way.  It  is,  however,  far  from  showing  a  preference  for  small  Orthoptera,  but  seizes 
with  apparently  little  discrimination  the  larva;  of  ground  beetles  and  almost  any  other 
kinds  of  insects  which  come  in  its  way.  It  is  distributed  from  Lower  Canada  through- 
out all  of  the  eastern  United  States,  westward  to  Vancouver's  Island,  and  south  to  Lower 
California,  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  through  South  America  to  Rio  in  Brazil. 
In  the  last-named  country  other  species  of  different  forms  occur,  but  our  species  lives 
there  with  precisely  the  same  figure,  and  presents  many  of  the  identical  varieties 
that  we  observe  in  our  own  land.     A  second  brood  sometimes  appears  in  August, 
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throughout  the  Atlantic  States.  The  genus  is  exehisivelj'  American,  and  several 
nominal  species  have  been  made  upon  characters  which  seem  too  evanescent  for  sub- 
stantial separation.  But  since  we  now  know  them  to  vary  here  in  harmony  with  the 
soil  upon  which  they  live,  as  well  as  with  reference  to  their  condition  of  vigor  and 
maturity,  we  may  safely  infer  that  similar  modifications  will  affect  them  and  change 
their  colors  and  markings  in  the  other  countries  where  they  dwell. 

Next  akin  to  Gah/ulus  is  the  old  genus  Monomjx,  which  Dr.  Stfil  has  erected  into 
a  sub-family,  embracing  five  so-called  genera.  The  genus  Mbnonyx,  as  now  restricted, 
comprehends  most  of  the  American  forms,  and  a  single  species  from  New  Guinea, 
which  has  a  wider  thorax  than  is  normal  to  the  group.  These  insects  are  all  rough 
and  uneven  on  the  upper  surface,  almost  cut  square  off  in  front,  bluntly  rounded, 
behind,  almost  flat,  of  a  mud  brown  or  blackish  color,  and  fore-legs  fitted,  as  in  the 
preceding  genus,  for  seizing  and  holding  insect  prey. 

One  species  inhabits  the  United  States,  being  found  in  Georgia,  Florida,  and 
Texas,  the  31.  stygicus.  It  is  a  most  unattractive  species,  dark  brown,  or  pale  brown, 
obscured  by  darker  on  the  discs  of  the  prothorax  and  wing-covers,  hispid  and  tuber- 
culated  upon  the  uneven  prothorax,  with  its  sides  and  the  base  of  the  costal  area  of 
the  coriuna  flattened,  expanded,  and  thin.  The  legs  are  dull  yellowish,  darker  on  the 
shanks  and  tarsi,  and  with  ])iceous  spines  and  nails.  The  anterior  femora  are  very 
short,  broad,  and  flat,  triangularly  ])roduced  below,  and  on  the  lower  side  closely 
armed  with  short,  fine  teeth ;  the  two  posterior  pairs  of  femora  are  crossed  by  two 
pale  brown  bands,  and  the  knees  are  also  obscured.  A  less  prominent  dilatation  of 
the  front  angle  of  the  prothorax  than  in  Galgidiis  is  here  scooped  out  to  cover  the 
antennte  in  conjunction  with  the  excavated  base  of  the  eyes,  but  in  this  it  does  not 
seem  to  form  such  a  close  cover  beneath.  The  vertex  slopes  forwards,  and  is  termi- 
nated on  a  ridge  by  two  short  processes  placed  upon  the  middle,  the  front  is  thus 
carried  beneath  and  the  rostrum  is  bent  back  against  the  sternum,  as  in  some  Homop- 
tera.  Here  the  eyes  are  not  nearly  so  prominent  as  in  the  preceding  genus,  the  head 
is  much  narrower,  and  the  ocelli  are  disguised  by  the  inequalities  and  roughness  of 
the  surface. 

This  species  is  one  of  the  smaller  members  of  the  group,  and  commonly  measures 
a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  by  two  full  lines  in  width.  Very 
little  has  been  reported  resj)ccting  the  habits  of  these  insects ;  we  only  know  that 
they  frequent  damp  ground  near  water,  and  that  they  seize  their  prey  by  using  the 
raptorial  fore-legs,  which  constitute  a  lever  by  the  movement  of  the  shank  against  the 
knife-like,  armed  expansion  of  the  femur.  The  nail  which  constitutes  the  end  of 
the  forc-tarsal  joint  is  sharp  and  curved. 

Probably  the  most  monstrous  form  of  the  group  is  the  large  and  broad  M.  ampli- 
collis,  which  inhabits  eastern  Peru  and  the  region  watered  by  the  Orinoco  River.  It 
is  of  a  dull  mud-brown,  with  the  great  broad  pi-othorax  spread  out  sideways  like  wings. 
Its  head,  prothorax,  and  scutellum  are  humped,  ridged,  uneven,  and  roughly  punctate, 
.and  the  head  strongly  suggests  that  of  a  cicada,  both  in  form  and  direction.  Its  fore- 
legs are  correspondingly  thick  and  powerful,  and  strongly  suggests  the  enei-gy  which 
it  might  employ  in  conquering  its  victims. 

All  of  the  foregoing  are  fully  winged,  with  complete  and  ample  membrane,  which 
widely  overlaj)s  the  tip. 

Various  other,  in  general  more  simply  constructed,  species  inhabit  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  the  tropics  of  South  America ;  all  are  inhabitants  of  warm  regions,  and 
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the  grouji  is  iiilirily  \iiiit']in'sciiti'il  in  Emoiio.  Sub-gcncra  differing  from  tlio  nljovc 
in  the  form  and  |irci|iortious  of  tlu'  riduius  iqion  tlic  .stt'rnuni,  ami  in  tlio  a|i]icndai;(s  to 
the  wing-covers,  inhabit  Australia,  soinu  of  the  islands  of  the  I'acilir  Ocean,  and 
Afi-ica.  Ill  two  of  these,  Madnus  and  .Sri/Zdciit!,  the  menilnane  is  iniirh  narrowed, 
and  confined  to  the  border  of  the  coriuni. 

From  the  foregoing  to  the  more  eiiHipreliensive  family,  Sai.ihu.k,  is  but  an  easy 
step.  Here  we  meet  with  a  decided  aihanee  in  llie  i>lan  of  stnuture,  although  some 
of  its  elements  still  cling  to  the  pattern  which  we  have  just  left,  l^ehguuus  has  pre- 
pared us  to  look  for  particulars  of  form  suited  to  a  more  essentially  terrestrial  mode 
of  life.  In  the  present  family  we  have  types  which,  hke  Gul'julus,  make  holes  for 
themselves,  and  live  for  a  part  of  the  time  beneath  the  ground.  Like  tlie  members  of 
that  genus,  too,  a  m.ijority  of  these  inhabit  damp  soils,  and  are  often  fouiul  in  count- 
less numbers  ui>on  the  salt  and  brackish  marshes  of  our  sea  coasts.  Their  maimers 
strongly  recall  those  of  .the  tiger-beetles  which  inhabit  the  same  places.  When 
approached,  or  in  any  way  disturbed,  they  leap  from  the  ground,  arise  a  few  feet  into 
the  air  by  means  of  their  wings,  and  alight  a  short  distance  away,  taking  care  also  to 
slip  quickly  into  the  shade  of  some  projecting  tuft  of  grass  or  clod  where  the  soil 
agrees  with  the  color  of  their  bodies.  In  this  family  we  observe  insects  of  small  size, 
generally  having  a  black,  brown,  or  drab-colored  body,  with  white  or  yellow  markings. 
Here  the  head  is  no  longer  crowded  back  into  the  thorax,  but  stands  out  free  on  a 
cylindrical  base,  with  large  and  prominent  eyes,  still  retaining  a  certain  jn-oportiou 
of  the  sinus  which  in  the  foregoing  serves  to  enclose  the  antennai.  In  these  the 
antennae  are  long,  unconfined,  and  placed  well  down  on  the  sides  of  the  cheeks,  and 
composed  of  four  joints,  of  which  the  basal  one  is  short,  thick,  and  somewhat  curved, 
while  the  second  is  very  long.  The  rostrum  is  very  long,  thick  at  base,  with  a  short, 
narrow  tylus,  wider  labrum,  and  extremely  lengthened  third  joint,  succeeding  which 
the  fourth  tapers  off  to  an  exceedingly  acute  point.  On  the  crown  of  the  head  a  pair 
of  ocelli  are  placed  close  together  like  twin  gems.  The  protliorax  is  either  sublunate 
or  trapezoidal,  and  transverse,  when  the  angles  are  more  defined.  The  scutellura  is 
large,  long,  and  acute ;  and  the  wing-covers  are  complete,  with  a  membrane  usually 
narrowing  towards  the  tip,  and  charged  with  long,  narrow  cells.  Tlie  legs  are  long, 
having  somewhat  compressed  thighs,  of  which  the  two  hind  pairs  have  spines  on  the 
knees ;  the  shanks  are  long,  slender,  armed  with  remote,  stiff  bristles,  and  with  a  circle 
of  spines  on  the  longer  hind  pair,  serving  to  aid  the  creature  in  starting  to  leap,  and 
the  tarsi  are  long,  three-jointed,  and  furnished  at  tip  with  a  pair  of  slender,  curved 
nails.  Some  of  the  forms  are  very  broadly  oval,  but  the  greater  number  are  ellijitical 
or  long  oval,  with  the  outline  disturbed  by  the  prominent  eyes. 

America  is  the  principal  dwelling-place  of  these  remarkable  insects,  and  in  Xorth 
Amei-ica  especially  may  be  found  the  greatest  variety  of  species,  and  the  most  attrac- 
tive designs  of  ornamentation.  Every  considerable  sea-beach  from  Cape  Cod  to  the 
Florida  reefs  presents  some  local  form  or  variety  of  this  type,  and  on  the  marshy 
spots  of  the  sea  islands,  droves  of  them  may  be  frightened  uji  as  the  exjilorer  passes 
fi'om  one  bare  spot  to  another. 

The  most  elegant  species  known,  Salda  signorctii,  is  one  which  is  distributed  over 
the  pale  sand-beaches  of  Provincetown,  and  from  thence  to  the  deserts  of  Sonora, 
Mexico,  and  which  attains  its  full  size  and  beauty  of  ornamentation  upon  the  low 
levels  of  the  plains  of  Cuba.  In  the  United  States,  however,  upon  tlie  paler-colored, 
but  damp  sea-beaches,  especially  near  drains  and  marshes,  and  on  the  alkaline  deserts 
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of  the  west,  as  well  as  in  the  vicinity  of  salt  springs  and  lakes,  this  species  abounds, 
presents  numerous  patterns  of  marking,  and  various  depths  and  degrees  of  coloration, 
in  agreement  with  the  kind  of  soil  upon  which  it  lives. 
It  is  of  a  somewhat  longer  form  than  most  of  the  other 
native  species,  with  the  face,  antennse,  legs,  breast,  sides 
of  the  pronotum,  two  spots  next  the  tip  of  seutellum,  and 
the  exterior  length  of  the  coriuni  ivory  white.  In  one 
variety  this  white  color  invades  the  upper  surface  more 
or  less  extensively,  and  sometimes  covers  the  greater  part 
of  the  head,  prothorax,  and  wing-covers.  In  another,  this 
color  is  restricted  to  the  margins  and  a  few  small  spots  on 
the  corium ;  so  that  the  insect  appears  mostly  black. 

One  of  the  ordinary  varieties  has  the  crown  of  the 
head,  excepting  two  pale  dots  behind,  the  disk  of  the  pro- 
1.-IO.  321,  -sa/<;«  sis,»<»e(«.  xhovAy.  and  a  round  spot  on  each  humeral  angle,  the  seutel- 
lum, excepting  two  spots  at  tip,  the  corium  and  three  spots  on  the  costal  areole, 
most  of  the  venter  and  sternum,  and  a  band  across  the  base  of  the  anterior  coxce, 
black.  The  antennaj  are  more  or  less  obscured  on  the  ujiper  side,  while  the  knees, 
tips,  and  spines  of  the  two  posterior  pairs  of  shanks,  with  the  tips  and  incisures  of  the 
tarsi  and  the  nails,  are  black.  All  but  the  base  of  the  rostrum  is  dark  piceous.  It  is 
rather  more  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  by  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  width. 
It  is  a  very  active  little  insect,  which  may  be  observed  on  the  sandy  beaches  of  Mary- 
land, running  swiftly  over  the  damp  surface  left  by  the  tide,  searching  for  food, 
and  thrusting  its  rostrum  into  drowned  flies  and  other  insects,  in  company  with 
Cicindela  dorsalis,  whose  wary  motions  and  sudden  flight  for  short  distances  it  imi- 
tates. It  is,  however,  not  confined  to  these  outer  beaches,  but  may  also  be  found 
upon  the  darker  sands  and  peaty  marshes  farther  inland,  where  its  colors  become 
darker,  in  agreement  with  the  soil. 

Like  some  Cicindelce  and  other  insects  which  tenant  these  black,  boggy  surfaces, 
it  sometimes  becomes  suffused  with  black,  obscuring  the  markings  and  hiding  its  true 
colors ;  but  much  of  this  black  pigment  is  temporary,  and  may  be  washed  out  by 
baths  of  dilute  alcohol. 

Multitudes  of  other  species  inhabit  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  one 
large,  black  species  is  found  as  far  north  as  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  near  the  Yukon  River 
in  Alaska.  Some  of  the  smaller  species,  with  black  ground-color,  marked  with  white, 
are  distributed  over  the  greater  part  of  North  America,  being  found  near  streams  of 
water,  or  about  the  drier  parts  of  fresh-water  marshes.  A  group  of  pale  horn-colored 
species,  with  hairy  surfaces,  inhabit  the  marshes  of  eastern  New  England  and  of 
Illinois.  The  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  are  tenanted  by  other  forms,  which  are  often 
caught  by  driving  storms  and  piled  upon  the  low  beaches  at  the  edge  of  the  tide. 

In  Europe,  numerous  species  occur  in  almost  every  country  from  the  north  of 
Scandinavia  and  Scotland  to  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean ;  but,  strange  to  relate, 
no  forms  have  thus  far  been  reported  from  Africa,  Australia,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  or  the  East  Indies.  On  the  western  hemisphere,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
well  represented  in  most  of  the  large  countries,  as  well  as  in  Central  America  and  the 
West  Indies. 

The  preceding  forms  have  generally  been  referred  to  a  single  genus  ;  but  in  France 
and  Algeria  a  more  elongated  type,  Leptopus,  occurs,  in  which  the  prothorax  is  con- 
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tnioted  aiiterioily  into  ;i  iRik,  the  ;iiiti'iiii;c  miu  mere  llncMds,  and  tlir  u|i|>(r  snit'ucr 
is  oftiMi  sjiinous.  'riii'st'  art'  strnnuly  suygi'slivc  of  ciM-tain  tidpical  forms  of  Ki'duvids, 
wliii'h  they  also  roseinliU'  in  llu-  thickt-ni-d  fore-thij;lis  and  pallc  rii  of  coloration. 

Leaving  these  tenants  of  llu'  damp  soils,  we  are  at  uncv  linaiolit  into  tlie  presence 
of  several  families  of  the  ileteroptera,  whose  habits  agree  in  many  i)articulars,  but 
wlu>se  forms  are  as  diverse  as  their  representatives  in  the  ])erfectly  terrestrial  groups. 
These  all  eoineide  in  living  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  yet,  not  submerged  beneath 
it,  as  in  the  acpiatic  in.sects  previously  considered. 

The  first  family,  IIvuuoijatid.e,  includes  insects  built  upon  an  elongatiMl  ]iatterii, 
with  prominent  round  eyes,  tlie  head  inserted  in  the  thorax  uji  to  the  base  of  the 
eyes,  and  curving  forward,  from  which  the  stout  rostrum  bends  back  to  pass  between 
the  fore-limbs.  Long  antennie,  of  four  joints,  arise  from  the  prominences,  placed 
some  distance  in  front  of  the  eyes,  aud  the  back  part  of  the  vertex  is  depressed.  No 
ocelli  are  conspicuous,  if  indeed  they  are  present.  The  thorax  usually  widens  back- 
wards, and  its  thickness  is  increased  by  the  prominent  middle  and  posterior  coxte, 
^\•hich  project  beyond  the  sides.  No  scutellum  is  apparent,  but  in  its  place  the  end 
of  the  dorsal  plate  of  the  mesothorax  is  scale-like,  narrowed,  rounded,  and  depressed 
around  the  tip.  Behind  this  the  abdomen  tapers  more  or  less  towards  the  last  seg- 
ment, which  is  usually  arnu'il  I'ach  side  with  a  tooth-like  process.  The  under  side  of 
the  body  is  generally  minutely  pubescent  and  sericeous  like  satin,  and  this  is  some- 
times continued  along  the  sides  of  the  thorax.  There  are  commonly  two  forms  of  the 
adult  belonging  to  the  same  species,  the  winged  and  unwinged.  These  do  not  neces- 
sarily coexist.  During  some  years  only  the  winged  forms  appear,  while  in  others,  and 
especially  if  the  spring  and  summer  are  cool,  the  individuals  will  all  be  unwinged. 
Often  in  sunny,  ]irotected  places,  where  the  food  is  abundant,  all  will  be  winged,  while 
in  exposed  localities  the  same  species  will  be  found  unwinged,  with  perchance  a  single, 
more  vigorous  specimen  winged.  In  some  parts  of  the  Southern  States  three  forms 
occur,  those  before  cited  and  another  which  has  the  wing-covers  of  scarcely  half 
length,  but  with  these  organs  as  nicely  diftVrentiate<l  into  coriuni  and  membrane  as 
the  most  completely  developed. 

The  old  name,  Gerris,  by  which  many  of  these  insects  were  formerly  known,  has 
become  obsolete,  by  reason  of  its  having  been  used  for  various  insects  not  generically 
connected,  so  that  recently  Dr.  Stal  has  been  obliged  to 
remodel  the  family,  construct  several  genera,  and  place  the 
assemblages  of  species  in  newly  defined  relations.  Thus 
our  most  common  species,  G.  remif/is,  has  been  taken  from 
Gerris  and  is  now  placed  in  the  genus  Hiigrotrechus.  It 
is  a  rather  large,  dark  brown,  Tiioderately  stout  species, 
with  the  crown  of  the  head,  prothorax,  and  callosities  at 
its  end  blackish ;  the  antennre  are  black,  and  about  as  long 
as  the  distance  from  in  front  of  the  eyes  to  the  tip  of  the 
dorsal  piece  of  the  mesothorax;  the  first  is  longer  than 
the  next  two  conjoined  ;   the  second  and  third  are  short,     „  ,  ... 

,    ,  ,  1      ,        „  ,     .      ,  ,  ,  *'°-  '^''■''"  —Hygroireclius  nnityia. 

of  nearly  equal  length,  and  the  fourth  is  longer  than  the 

third.  An  ochreous  line,  ending  in  a  hollow  space  behind,  runs  along  the  middle 
of  the  prothorax  ;  the  dorsal  segment  behind  this  is  a  little  sinuated  each  side,  has  a 
feebly  raised,  uneven  line  along  the  middle,  slightly  raised  later.al  edges,  and  a  callous, 
waved,  black  seam  immediately  outside  of  its  lateral  margin  and  running  diagonally 
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backwards.  The  buecula?,  antepectus,  and  base  of  the  two  posterior  pairs  of  coxa;  are 
pale  ochreous  ;  the  corresponding  thighs  and  shanks  are  dark  tan-color.  A  narrow 
stripe,  composed  of  gray  streaks,  interrupted  by  black  dots,  extends  along  the  middle 
of  the  tergum ;  and  the  outer  edges  of  the  connexivum  are  tan-brown,  raised  and 
marked  with  a  sericeous  spot  in  the  angle  of  each  incisure.  The  terminal  segments 
are  usually  also  tan-brown.  In  fresh  specimens,  the  whole  upper  surface  is  invested 
with  minute,  bronze  pubescence,  and  the  sericeous  plush  is  continued  in  an  interrupted 
stripe  on  the  upper  side  of  the  two  juisterior  pairs  of  cox®.  The  processes  which 
terminate  the  abdomen  are  acute,  and  extend  to  about  the  tij)  of  the  first  genital 
segment,  while  the  sides  of  the  last  abdominal  segments  are  a  little  waved  in  the 
female,  but  oblique  in  the  male,  and  deeply  concave  on  the  middle.  The  species 
measures  a  half-inch,  or  rather  more,  to  the  end  of  the  venter.  This,  like  many  of 
its  congeners,  is  an  excessively  active  and  conspicuous  insect  on  all  our  brooks  and 
streams  of  water.  It  moves  rapidly  by  rowing  with  the  long,  slender,  and  hairy  hind 
legs,  and  is  generally  seen  in  small  groups  on  the  quiet  parts  of  the  waters.  The 
depth  of  color  and  degree  of  wrinkling  of  the  back  of  the  mesothorax  depend  much 
upon  the  maturity  and  vigor  of  the  individuals;  the  heavier  and  coarser  ones,  being 
the  stronger,  have  a  thicker  integument,  while  the  more  delicate  preserve  the  paler 
colors,  and  often  clearer  markings. 

These  insects  stow  themselves  away  under  the  banks  of  streams,  in  the  mud 
beneath  leaves  or  rubbish,  or  at  the  bottom  of  water  under  stones  and  roots  of  trees 
when  the  autumn  begins  to  be  cold,  and  from  thence  they  reappear  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water  as  soon  as  the  warm  weather  of  spring  returns.  Soon  after  this  the  eggs 
are  attached  by  a  sort  of  glue  to  the  leaves  and  stems  of  aquatic  plants.  They  are 
whitish  translucent,  long,  cylindrical,  more  blimt  at  the  end  from  which  the  young 
emerges  than  at  the  somewhat  tapering,  but  round,  opposite  extremity.  If  the 
weather  continues  to  grow  wanner,  these  eggs  mature  in  about  two  weeks ;  then  the 
larvte  push  their  way  out,  not,  as  in  many  other  Heteroptera,  by  thrusting  up  the  lid, 
but  by  bursting  through  a  slit  which  oi)ens  a  little  way  down  the  side.  Nuiuerous 
other  sjiecies  inhabit  this  country,  and  resemble  those  of  Europe  in  the  general  plain- 
ness oi  their  brown  suits  and  slight  ornamentation;  but  in  the  East  Indies  the  forms 
are  often  bright  yellow,  and  adorned  with  dark  marks  and  stripes. 

Our  smaller  species,  which  are  common  on  the  jiools,  ]ionds,  and  water  in  swamps 
and  ditches,  have  mostly  a  dark,  fuscous  or  blackish-olive  ground  color,  bordered  with 
yellow  on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  and  belong  to  the  genus  Limnotrechus.  These 
liave  the  carinate  line  on  the  dorsum  of  the  thorax  very  distinct  and  unbroken.  Some 
of  these  latter  have  a  wide  distribution,  being  foimd  far  north  on  the  waters  of 
Great  Bear  Lake,  and  from  thence  extending  southward  to  New  Mexico  and  Texas. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent  L.  manjinatus  may  be  found  from  Maine  to 
Georgia.  A  very  pretty,  highly  polished,  black  species,  margined  and  striped  above 
with  yellow,  but  pale  yellowish  beneath,  and  with  pale,  fulvous  legs,  the  Limnometra 
marginata,  inhabits  southern  Florida,  the  Antilles,  and  eastern  Peru.  It  lives  on  the 
quiet  parts  of  the  streams  in  Cuba  and  San  Domingo,  and  is  closely  related  to  one  or 
two  species  inhabiting  the  Philippine  Islands.  About  fifty  species  belonging  to  this 
part  of  the  family  have  already  been  discovered,  of  which  the  greater  number  thus 
far  described  have  been  captured  in  Euroj)e  and  Asia.  The  American  forms  have 
been  much  neglected,  and  scarcely  more  than  half  a  dozen  ha\e  been  recorded  as  from 
the  United  States. 


A  series  of  genera,  represent ci I  liy  lintclii/iinti-d  trom  l>i;i/,il,  aiul  Metrocorix  from 
t'eylon,  effects  a  fine  transition  tVom  the  iircccclini,'  t'ornis  td  the  assemblage  of  genera 
formerly  l)laee(l  in  the  old  genus  J/aloltalen.  JMosl  of  the  species  belonging  to  the 
latter  arc  remarkable  for  being  residents  of  the  warm  and  more  quiet  parts  of  the  sm-- 
face  of  the  great  oceans  of  both  hcmisiilicrcs.  It  is  therefore  in  the  region  of  calms 
near  the  e(jiiator,  and  amidst  the  gnat  tracts  .it'  Sargassnni  which  float  there,  that 
these  creatures  are  most  at  home  and  appear  in  liic  greatest  niunbers.  As  the  patches 
of  this  sea-weed  arc  sunutiniis  widely  distributed  l)y  the  storms  and  currents,  we 
occasionally  meet  with  tliein  at  Lmg  distances  from  their  original  locality,  and  this 
may  account  for  the  sjioradic  examples  of  the  Ilalubatcs,  which  are  occasionally  found 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  far  north  as  the  cgast  of  North  Carolina.  These  insects 
are  truly  pelagic,  living  at  distances  of  many  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  nearest  land. 
Hut  as  they  must  find  some  object  in  the  water  suitable  for  the  attachment  of  the 
eggs,  the  floating  sea-weed  becomes  at  once  available,  and  furnishes  a  nidus  similar  to 
that  which  their  brethren  of  the  fresh  water  discover  in  their  native  streams  on  the 
mainland.  P^ieven  s]iecies  of  tlie  genus  as  now  restricted  have  been  taken  in  the 
Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  Oceans.  Of  these,  the  greater  number  belong  to 
the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  oidy  one,  JI.  streatfieldanus,  is  said  to  be  restricted  to  the 
-Atlantic  Ocean.  Doubtless  the  storms  of  these  oceans,  and  the  tremendous  currents 
which  course  along  the  coasts  of  the  continents,  have  carried  these  insects  far  from  the 
places  where  they  originated,  so  that,  as  we  now  find,  the  larger  proportion  of  the  species 
inhabit  both  of  the  great  seas,  instead  of  being  confined  to  restricted  areas  of  either. 

The  most  represcntati\e  form  is  perhajis  the  II.  wuellerstorffii.  It  is  of  a  lead- 
gray  color,  plumj),  oval  form,  j)aler  on  the  sides  and  below,  and  with  two  orange  spots 
on  the  base  of  the  head.  The  black  eyes  stand  out  like  round  beads,  the  legs  are 
steel-blue  ;  the  middle  pair  are  larger  and  stouter  than  the  hind  ones ;  the  fore-tibiae 
have  a  stout  tooth  beneath,  near  the  tip,  and  the  hind  tarsi  are  one-jointed.  Speci- 
mens of  the  male  show  a  longer  and  somewhat  narrower  body  than  the  female,  Avhile 
the  genital  segment  is  large,  conspicuous,  almost  bulb-like.  This  species,  when  full- 
grown,  measures  about  four  and  a  quarter  millimetres  in  length,  but  specimens  as 
commonly  seen  in  the  collections  are  much  smaller  in  size,  owing  to  their  being  imde- 
veloped.  It  is  a  common  form  near  the  coast  of  Lower  California,  and  not  less  so 
at  Key  West,  Florida,  and  along  the  borders  of  Cuba  and  Saint  Thomas.  Xumer- 
ous  specimens  have  also  been  found  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from 
latitude  43°  north  to  20°  south  of  the  equator.  Other  localities 
have  also  yielded  specimens,  as,  for  example,  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  Sunda  Strait.s,  and  vicinity  of  Norfolk  Island. 

Quite  in  contrast  with  the  foregoing  is  the  genus  Haloba- 
todes,  which  differs  in  having  the  body  longer  and  narrower; 
the  eyes  less  prominent,  deeper  seated,  the  fore-tibife  with  a 
nearly  straight  process  at  the  tip,  and  the  hind-tarsus  two-jointed. 
Instead  of  being  lead-color  or  some  shade  of  gi-ay,  the  colors  in 
this  genus  are  yellow,  marked  and  striped  with  black.  Four 
species  have  already  been  made  known,  all  of  which  came  from 
the  seas  of  Asia.  The  best  known,  //.  litirrafux,  is  from  Japan, 
and  measures  nearly  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length ;  another,  somewhat  larger, 
lives  in  the  ocean  near  Ceylon.  All  are  said  to  be  unwinged.  Two  genera  of 
great  interest  inhabit  the  United  States  and  West  Indies.     Mexico  shares  in  the  first 
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to  be  mentioned,  but  appears  to  lack  the  other.  One  of  these  is  based  upon  the 
Halobates  piclus,  but  has  been  described  as  a  new  genus,  Stepliania.  This  sprightly 
little  insect  lives  in  gay  assemblages  of  many  individuals  \ipon  the  more  quiet  surfaces 
of  our  eastern  streams,  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida,  occurring  also  in  Cuba  and  near 
Tamaulipas,  Mexico.  It  is  of  a  yellow  color,  with  a  black  stripe  on  the  head,  which 
is  either  interrupted  or  runs  down  to  near  the  base  of  the  rostrum ;  the  rostnim  is 
piceous,  interrupted  by  yellow  near  the  base ;  on  the  prothorax  two  black  lines  along 
the  middle  spread  apart  behind ;  a  similar  line  occupies  each  side,  and  is  continued 
unevenly  back  to  the  end  of  the  mesothorax;  on  the  latter  a  line  runs  down  the 
middle  with  a  dot  on  each  side ;  and  exterior  to  these  the  lateral,  wider  lines  run 
backward  and  curve  inwardly  until  nearly  meeting  oil  the  middle  of  the  posterior 
margin.  Most  of  the  sutures  on  the  abdomen,  pectus,  and  flanks  are  black,  and  black 
lines  extend  along  the  sides  of  all  the  legs.  Many  varieties  occur  in  which  the  black 
color  invades  more  or  less  of  the  surface,  particularly  of  the  upper  side,  so  that  some 
appear  black,  marked  with  a  few  yellow  stripes  and  spots. 

If  this  genus  is  to  be  accepted,  the  characters  presented  by  the  thorax  and  wings 
cannot  be  overlooked.  In  the  unwinged  state,  although  capable  of  laying  eggs  and 
continuing  the  species,  these  insects  fail  to  acquire  their  full  plan  of  structure,  and 
there  is  consequently  an  arrest  in  the  formation  of  the  thorax.  In  this  complete  form 
the  wing-covers  are  elongate-obovate,  smoke-brown;  the  coriaceous  part  rather  less 
than  half  as  long  as  the  membrane,  narrowly  tapering  towards  the  base,  furnished 
with  three  stout  veins,  the  outer  and  inner  of  which  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  margin, 
while  the  third  extends  along  the  middle,  and  ends  in  a  small  cell ;  the  boundary 
between  the  two  portions  is  made  by  a  coarse  transverse  vein,  and  the  base  of  the 
costal  margin  is  quite  pubescent.  The  membrane  has  the  outer  and  inner  submarginal 
veins  of  the  corium  continued  through  it  to  the  tip,  where  the  two  unite  in  a  loop ; 
the  middle  one  is  continued  to  the  very  tip,  in  the  form  of  a  suture,  and  is  paler  than 
the  adjoining  surface.  The  wings  are  also  brown,  opaque,  much  shorter  and  narrower 
than  the  wing-covers,  with  three  long  veins  reaching  to  the  tip,  and  a  basal  one  curv- 
ing towards  the  hind  margin.  Here  also  the  pronotum  occupies  the  whole  width  of 
the  dorsum,  lacks  the  suture  which  divides  it  from  the  mesothorax,  and  the  two  united 
are  free,  fonning  a  cap  over  the  other  segments  of  the  mesothorax,  and  behind  them 
two  transverse  callosities,  possibly  the  dorsal  pieces  of  the  metathorax,  spread  across 
the  base  of  the  wide  first  abdominal  segment. 

Thousands  of  these  insects  appear  upon  our  streams  of  water  every  year,  and  I 
have  searched  diligently  to  secure  other  winged  specimens,  but  this  single  female, 
which  occurred  to  me  while  examining  a  group  of  them  one  very  hot,  but  damp, 
eighth  of  July,  is  the  only  one  that  has  ever  been  found,  and  so  leaves  the  history  of 
one  sex  still  shrouded  in  mystery.  Nor  are  we  so  well  off  in  the  genus  Halobates,  for 
notwithstanding  that  they  have  been  collected  at  various  times  of  the  year,  in  many 
of  the  warm  parts  of  the  oceans,  not  a  single  winged  specimen  has  been  reported  by 
any  scientific  observer. 

It  seems  imlikely  that  wings  could  be  of  much  use  to  creatures  whose  home  is  on 
waters  so  distant  from  the  varying  conditions  of  the  mainland;  but  as  we  know  that 
some  of  these  species,  as,  for  example,  the  H.  touellerstorffii,  approaches  our  southern 
coasts,  and  from  such  places  might  have  had  its  original  distribution,  it  seems  quite 
likely  that  winged  forms  of  this,  if  not  all  of  the  species,  -will  yet  repay  the  collector 
who  visits  their  places  of  refuge  at  the  proper  time  of  the  year. 
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Olio  more  form  deserves  especial  miiilioii  ,il  this  point,  tlic  Metrobates  hesperitis, 
a  native  of  our  eastern  and  southern  States,  as  well  as  of  llie  Antilles.  It  is  a  merry, 
aetive  little  inseel,  more  i)liimp  and  hroad  than  the  foregoing;,  of  a  dull,  velvety  blue- 
blaek  ov  dark  hrown  color,  marked  on  the  hase  of  the  head  an<l  fore  part  of  the  pro- 
thorax  with  iluU  yellow,  the  second  spot  being  sometimes  tinged  with  hluish-gray ;  the 
eyes  are  prominent  and  licniispherieal  in  the  unwinged  adult,  and  it  also  has  the  pro- 
thorax  naiTOW,  somewhat  like  a  luek,  but  in  the  winged  state  the  prothorax  caps  over 
the  base  of  the  head  between  the  eyes,  and  is  only  faintly  marked  off  from  the  broad 
mesothoracic  scale  by  a  feeble  sinuated  suture.  All  the  upjier  surface  of  the  body  is 
more  or  less  velvety  pubescent;  the  dorsal  scale  is  bluntly  rounded  at  tip,  and  feebly 
sinuated  each  side;  while  the  wing-covers,  when  at  rest,  are  narrower  than  the  thorax, 
gradually  decrease  in  width  towards  the  tip,  project  far  beyond  the  end  of  the  venter, 
h.ave  a  thick  corium  with  two  elongated  cells,  bounded  by  stout  veins,  and  a  mem- 
brane more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  latter,  which  has  a  stout  vein  running  parallel 
to  the  inner  and  outer  margins,  and  continuing  around  the  apex  as  a  loop,  and  along 
the  middle  the  vein-like  line  forms  a  suture  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  mem- 
brane. The  antennas  are  thick,  the  basal  joint  curved,  slender  at  the  inner  end, 
longer  than  the  three  others  conjoined,  acuminate  at  tip  exteriorly ;  the  second  and 
third  short,  abruptly  thickened  at  tip.  The  posterior  tarsi  are  one-jointed,  slender ; 
and  the  nails  of  the  stout  anterior  tarsi  are  placed  about  one-third  of  the  length  from 
the  tip. 

This  s])eeies  is  larger  and  stouter  than  the  jireeeding,  and,  when  full  grown, 
measures  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  to  the  end  of  the  abdomen.  Like  the  iSlejj/ta/iia, 
it  moves  very  rapidly  over  the  surface  of  the  water  by  rowing  with  its  long  middle 
legs,  and  has  the  same  habit  of  jumping  from  the  water  to  grasp  mosquitoes,  flies,  and 
other  insects.  Both  of  these  insects  imitate  the  larger  Umnotrechus,  etc.,  by  diving 
beneath  the  surface  when  frightened  or  pursued.  The  eggs  are  attached  to  the  project- 
ing twigs,  leaves,  and  stems  of  water-plants  during  early  summer,  and  by  the  middle 
of  that  season  countless  multitudes  of  the  young  may  be  seen  in  company  with  the 
adults  on  the  bayed-out,  quiet  parts  of  our  inland  streams.  No  winged  specimens 
have  yet  been  found  in  the  United  States,  but  in  the  Island  of  San  Domingo  both 
forms  live  in  company  on  the  surface  of  the  rivers. 

A  closely  related  family,  Veliid.e,  occupies  the  next  place,  and  is  composed  of 
insects  having  a  form  combining  to  some  degree  the  characters  of  the  foregoing  group 
and  those  of  the  more  advanced  Ilemiptera.  Here  the  body  is  short  and  deep,  with 
shorter  limbs,  mostly  adapted  for  running  over  the  water,  rather  than  for  rowing. 
Like  the  preceding,  they  pass  most  of  their  time  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  but 
always  near  the  banks  of  the  stream  or  pond,  but  they  also  make  excursions  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  water,  and  move  with  great  freedom  upon  the  land.  The  head  is  set 
closely  into  the  prothorax,  with  the  eyes  round,  projecting  a  little  each  side,  and  the 
face  either  short,  convex,  or  produced  into  a  thick,  blunt  cone.  A  three-jointed 
rostrum,  recalling  that  of  Salda,  but  thicker,  extends  horizontally  backwards  to 
beyond  the  fore-coxfe,  the  second  joint  of  which  is  longer  than  all  the  others  united. 
The  antennfe  are  four-jointed,  either  short  and  quite  stout,  or  having  one  or  two  basal 
joints  thick,  and  the  following  ones  very  slender.  The  prothorax  and  mesothoracic 
cover  are  scarcely  separated  ;  the  latter  is  free  and  more  or  less  jirotracted  backwards, 
either  blunt  or  triangular.  In  some  genera  the  two  pairs  of  hind  tarsi  are  split; 
in  others  they  are  entire,  and  the  curved  nails  are  plaei'd  next  the  tip.     The  number 
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of  tarsal  joints  is  variable,  some  having  two,  others  tlireo  joints;  a  few  genera  have 
only  one  to  the  fore-tarsi.  This  group  is  composed  of  mostly  small,  or  even  minute 
insects,  the  longest  of  which  do  not  exceed  one-third  of  an  inch  in  length. 

A  common  North  American  form  is  the  Rhagooelia  obesa.  As  a  genus,  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  Velia  by  the  blunt  forehead,  and  by  the  apical  tarsal  joint  of  the 
middle  feet,  which  last  is  slender,  spindle-shaped,  split  to  next  the  base,  and  at  that 
point  the  slender  claws  are  attached.  It  is  of  a  bronze-black  color,  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen  and  legs  higlily  polished,  the  latter  metallic  green,  and  the  hind 
thighs  of  the  male  much  thicker  than  those  of  the  female,  armed  beneath  with  a  series 
of  sharp  teeth,  the  innermost  one  forming  a  longer  spur;  the  middle  tibiie  are  nearly 
cylindrical,  a  little  tapering  at  tip,  and  armed  on  the  inner  side  with  close-set,  very 
short  teeth.  The  abdomen  of  the  female  appears  pinched  behind,  so  that  the  lateral 
ridges  are  brought  in  contact  on  the  middle  line.  The  base  of  the  antenna?,  two  oval 
spots  on  the  front  sub-margin  of  the  protho.rax,  coxa?,  and  hind  margin  of  the  middle 
and  posterior  acetabular  caps  are  pale  yellow.  The  rostrum  is  piceous,  paler  at  base, 
reaches  to  the  middle  coxse,  and  is  very  acute.  All  over  the  upper  surface  of  the 
winged  form  a  fine  brown  pubescence  is  conspicuous,  which  is  much  less  observable  in 
the  unwinged,  and  easily  rubs  off.  A  beautiful,  silky,  white  sheen  decorates  the  pale 
blue  color  of  the  venter  in  both  states.  The  wing-covers  are  dark  brown,  gradually 
widening  towards  the  tip ;  the  corium  grades  into  the  membrane,  and  the  discoidal  cell  is 
angular,  and  connected  at  each  end  with  another  angular  cell,  bounded  by  stout  veins. 
These  wing-covers  are  sharply  bounded  by,  and  set  between,  the  carinately  raised  con- 
nexiva,  which  are  often  of  a  bright  orange  color.  Both  sexes  of  the  winged  form  have 
a  carinate  line  on  the  middle  of  the  mesothorax,  and  this  in  the  female  is  produced 
into  a  slender  process,  which  has  a  blunt  fork  at  the  tip.  The  end  of  the  last  abdomi- 
nal segment  is  acutely  produced  in  the  winged  si)ceimens.  luit  much  less  so  in  the 
imwinged  ones. 

This  plain  colored  but  interesting  species  inhabits  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent 
from  Lower  Canada  to  southern  Florida,  and  westward  into  Texas.  In  the  Middle 
States  it  has  not  yet  been  found  winged,  but  in  eastern  Tennessee,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Florida  the  winged  form  is  common  in  company  with  the 
unwinged.  They  walk  over  the  water  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  often  use  the 
lonffer  middle  legs  like  oars,  with  somewhat  of  a  rowing  motion.  It  is  interesting 
,'  to  observe  them  on  the  quiet  surfaces  of  the  creeks  and  branches,  where  they  love  to 
<>  remain  in  groups,  staying  together  motionless  for  hours  at  a  time,  and  then  gliding 
away  in  all  directions  Avhen  startled  by  the  approach  of  some  disturbing  object. 
Rhagovelia  is  confined  to  the  new  world,  and  several  larger  species  than  the  fore- 
going inhabit  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Centi-al  America,  and  Brazil. 

Next  to  these  bomes  the  genus  Velia,  which  is  represented  by  several  species  in 
South  America  and  Mexico,  and  by  two  others  in  Europe.  In  this  genus  the  fore- 
head is  produced  forwards,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  blunt  cone ;  the  antennse  are 
longer  and  more  slender  than  in  the  preceding,  and  the  two  apical  joints  are  long, 
much  more  slender  than  the  others,  and  the  third  joint  is  longer  than  either  the 
second  or  fourth.  The  first  joint  of  the  fore-tarsi  is  quite  short,  while  the  two  poste- 
rior tarsi  are  long,  with  cylindrical  joints,  and  the  nails  are  placed  on  the  tip.  The 
mesonotal  plate  is  long,  triangular  behind,  and  carried  pretty  far  back  over  the  base  of 
the  wing-covers.  These  last  are  also  furnished  with  three  cells  along  the  middle, 
between  the  base  and  the  tip,  and  the  corium  is  tolerably  well  distinguished  from  the 
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loiin;>>r  iiionilirniic.  Tlir  ImvljcsI  mipI  licst  kimwii  spt'i-ics  is  llic  I'  rin/forion  of  Kiirope. 
It  is  (if  a  t:ni-liro\vii  ihiIoi-  above,  fulvous  liciK'atii.  willi  tiic  lucast,  head,  and  legs 
daikci-,  and  the  \ving-cov€rs  still  darker  lirouii,  witli  four  wliiti'  iluts  across  the  base, 
aTKilluT  liiiiind  the  middle,  and  still  aiiothor  near  tlic  tip.  The  thorax  is  roughly 
wriukli'd,  hum  pod,  and  remotely  punctate.  It  mea.sures  al)out  one-third  of  an  inch 
in  lenji'th.  This  is  an  elegant  looking  insect,  which  is  much  decorated  by  the 
silvery  white  sjiots  of  the  wing-covers,  as  also  by  the  small  white  spots  on  the  sides 
of  the  connexiviun,  flanked  by  the  black  ground  of  the  terguin,  and  tiie  black,  trian- 
gular spots  on  the  margin  of  the  connexivum.  It  is  widely  distributed  throughout 
Europe,  being  found  in  Englaiu^,  Germany,  Fr.ance,  Spain,  ami  Italy  ujion  clear 
rivers  and  creeks,  from  early  spriilg  until  cold  weather  in  autumn.  The  unwinged 
form  is  stated  to  be  the  most  common  in  England,  and  it  is  held  by  the  Germans  to  be 
a  distinct  species,  which  they  preserve  irnder  the  name  V.  cwrens.  This  is  quite  out 
of  analogy  with  the  other  forms  of  the  group,  in  almost  every  country  where  species 
of  this  genus  have  been  found. 

A  still  more  beautiful  form  is  the  vehety  brownish-black  V.  basalts,  which  inhabits 
r>razil.  It  is  a  more  compact  form  than  the  preceding,  with  a  broad  head,  set  more 
closely  against  the  front  of  the  prothorax,  with  still  longer  antenuie,  and  the  bases  of 
the  legs  and  a  long  spot  on  the  origin  of  the  wing-covers  bright  yellow.  The  rostrum 
is  ))iceous,  and  extends  to  the  base  of  the  middle  cox:e.  It  measures  rather  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  of  a  deep  boat-shaped  figure.  It  li\  es  on  the 
waters  in  the  vicinity  of  Rio,  extends  back  into  the  interior  of  that  country,  and  varies 
considerably  in  the  size  and  colors  of  the  spot  on  the  base  of  the  wing-covers. 

A  North  American  form,  Mesovelia,  with  much  longer  head  and  somewhat  spindle- 
shaped  body,  comes  here.  It  constitutes  another  type  of  the  water  creepers  which 
are  widely  distributed  in  the  United  States.  Its  head  is  wide  and  much  prolonged 
before  the  eyes  (as  in  the  genus  Limnotreckus)  ;  there  is  a  distinct  interval  between 
them  and  the  front  margin  of  the  prothorax,  and  a  constriction  across  the  extreme 
base.  The  antenna;  are  very  slender,  filiform,  longer  than  the  alidomen  ;  the  basal 
joint  is  barely  a  little  thicker  than  the  others,  of  about  the 
same  length  as  the  third  and  fourth,  the  second  joint  much 
shorter  than  the  others,  and  the  antenniferous  tubercles  are 
expanded  in  front  so  as  to  give  a  trumpet-like  enlargement 
to  the  front  of  the  cranium.  From  the  slightly  bent  clypeus 
the  slender  rostrum  extends  back  to  the  middle  coxec,  the 
second  joint  being  very  long  and  tapering.  The  prothorax 
IS  contracted  into  a  short,  transverse  front  lobe,  but  widened 
at  the  shoulders,  which  are  tubercle-like  and  prominent,  and 
the  posterior  margin  is  cut  almost  square  off;  behind  this 
the  scutellum  is  conspicuous,  and  has  a  triangular,  callous 
elevation  on  the  disc  and  a  smaller  one  behind  it.  A  con- 
spicuous pair  of  ocelli  occupy  the  middle  of  the  vertex,  ,  30  ._,/,,,,,.,(,■,,  a,  >,  „^, 
and  are  placed  nearer  to  each  other  than  to  the  eyes.     The 

wing-covers  are  of  thin  texture,  narrower  than  the  space  between  the  connexiva,  have 
the  corium  long,  furnished  with  thick  long  veins  bounding  the  long  and  narrow  cells, 
and  the  membrane  with  a  single,  short,  straight  vein  running  about  half  way  back  from 
the  tip.  A  remarkably  wide,  membranous  davus  occupies  the  entire  length  of  the 
inner  side  of  the  corium  and  curves,  while  becoming  more  slender  half  way  along  the 
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margin  of  the  membrane.  The  legs  are  moderately  long,  slender,  with  still  moi-e 
slender  three-jointed  tarsi,  of  which  the  basal  joint  is  minute,  and  the  second  joint 
much  the  longest.  Both  jiairs  of  posterior  femora,  beside*  the  tibije,  are  furnished 
with  slender,  short  spines.  The  connexivum  is  wide,  curved  on  the  outside,  and 
sharp-edged. 

Our  native  species,  the  M.  biKi(jii<tt<i,  is  of  a  jimIc  yellow  color,  with  the  gibbous  hind 
lobe  of  the  prothorax  lead  color,  marked  with  a  yellow  stripe  along  the  middle,  the  outer 
sides  and  tip  of  the  scutellum,  the.  veins  and  cuneus  of  the  wing-covers,  the  eyes,  the 
tylus,  the  apical  joint,  points  of  articulation,  base,  a  few  marks  on  the  antennte,  a  large 
part  of  the  end  of  the  tarsi,  and  the  ti])  of  the  tibiaB  are  brown.  It  measui-es  only  a  little 
more  than  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  tapers  to  a  rounded  point  behind.  The 
imwinged  individuals  appear  more  slender  than  the  winged  ones,  and  often  hibernate 
in  this  State.  On  the  surface  of  the  quiet  waters  Avliich  they  inhabit,  specimens  may 
be  seen  at  rest  near  the  banks,  or  in  the  midst  of  the  leaves  of  jiond  weeds.  There 
they  watch  for  the  arrival  of  some  hasty  gnat  or  other  small  insect  which  chances  to 
fall  into  the  water.  This  they  eagerly  grasp  with  the  fore-feet  and  proceed  to  suck 
its  juices.  Their  movements  are  indescribably  delicate  and  free.  Nothing  could  be 
lighter  than  their  motions  over  the  surface,  walking  there  without  making  impression 
or  rijiple,  and  moving  with  the  celerity  of  a  spider.  Thus  far  it  is  known  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  most  of  the  States  south  of  it,  through  Florida  to  Texas,  and  thence 
into  Cuba  and  San  Domingo.  Its  jiale  colors  serve  well  to  conceal  it  when  resting 
between  the  leaves  of  Potariwijeto)t  or  among  other  ])i-Ajecting  objects  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  it  is  only  by  stirring  the  surface  in  such  places  that  its  presence 
can  readily  be  detected. 

Two  other  species  aj(])ear  to  belong  to  this  genus,  the  original  one  first  discovered 
in  France,  upon  which  it  was  founded,  and  another  from  the  island  of  St.  Vincent. 
Very  near  to  this  should  be  placed  se\eral  more  pigmies  of  the  group,  which  deserve 
notice  here  as  showing  the  kinds  of  differentiation  which  arise  within  its  limits. 

One  of  these  is  Hehrus,  which  is  represented  in  the  United  States  by  IL  ameri- 
caiius.  It  is  of  an  oval,  somewhat  boat-shaped,  deep  figure,  with  a  nearly  conical  head, 
prominent  eyes,  antennie  about  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  with  the  second  joint  a  little 
shorter  than  the  stouter,  curved,  basal  one,  the  third  and  fourth  more  slender,  longer 
than  the  basal  joint,  and  both  about  equal  in  length.  The  membrane  is  long,  has  a 
discoidal  aveole  of  large  size,  bounded  by  coarse  veins,  and  a  space  behind  this 
sejiarated  by  very  slender  veins.  Tlie  prothorax  is  wide,  triangular  behind,  con- 
stricted near  the  head,  with  prominent  tumid  shoulders.  By  reason  of  this  segment 
being  carried  back  the  scutellum  is  hidden  from  view.  A  marked  feature  of  this 
insect  appears  in  the  slender  nails,  which  are  placed  a  little  way  behind  the  tip  of  the 
tarsal  joint,  instead  of  at  the  end.  The  species  is  dark  brown,  and  closely  jiubescent 
above,  lead-colored  and  silky  bene.ith,  with  the  base  and  underside  of  the  antenna?, 
coxje,  lower  surface  of  the  head,  sides  of  the  breast,  lateral  margins  and  tip  of  the 
venter,  legs  (excepting  a  dark  stripe  on  the  femora,  the  knees,  and  some  clouds  and 
spots  on  the  tibire  and  tarsi),  the  outer  edges  of  the  pronotum,  and  surface  of  the 
connexivum  pale  yellow  or  whitish.  Just  back  of  the  head  a  narrow  collar  of  orange- 
yellow  crosses  the  apex  of  the  prothorax.  The  outer  edge  of  the  connexivum,  and 
also  its  transverse  segmental  sutures,  are  black,  forming  a  strong  relief  upon  the  almost 
orange-colored  ground.  A  somewhat  variable  element  appears  in  the  jiale  fuscous 
wing-covers,  which,  when  perfectly  fresh,  exhibit  about  three  whitish  spots  on  the 
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(liscoulal  areolos,  Imt  wlu'ii  rulilivil  these  i.nly  rciiiMin  in  vestiges,  or  entirely  (IisM]i])ear. 
It  is  a  very  small  insect,  measuring  at  nu>st  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
in  length,  but  is  a  very  attractive  object  when  seen  upon  the  surface  of  a  quiet  brook, 
where  it  runs  over  the  surface  with  astonishing  rapidity,  not  with  the  rowing  impulses 
of  a  Liiiniotrechus,  but  standing  well  up  and  moving  all  the  legs  in  steady  succession. 
'I'he  un winged  onus  are  also  rendered  conspicuous  by  spots  of  white  powder,  which 
contrast  strongly  with  the  dark  brown  of  the  up])er  side  of  the  abdomen.  They 
hibernate  in  colonies  beneath  the  overhanging  banks  of  the  little  streams,  in  the 
]\Iiddle  States,  and  by  the  latter  ])art  of  June  have  undergone  the  last  change  of  skin 
and  become  fully  winged.  A  large  proportion  of  them,  however,  do  not  enter  the 
winged  state,  but  pass  through  all  their  changes  without  gaining  even  a  vestige  of 
the  organs  of  flight.  Only  in  warm,  sheltered  situ.-xtions  do  they  pass  to  the  full 
completion  of  the  adult  state,  and  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  country,  as  in  Maine  and 
Lower  Canada,  they  seem  to  be  always  unwingcd.  Two  species  also  inhabit  Europe, 
and  two  or  three  others  are  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico.  A  genus  which 
might  easily  be  confused  with  the  preceding  is  3Iicrovelia,  which  is  known  in  many 
of  the  books  as  Hydroessa.  It  is  composed  of  very  small  msects  much  like  the 
jireceding,  but  tlie  antennae  are  thicker  in  the  direction  of  the  apex,  have  six  joints, 
the  third  and  fifth  being  very  minute,  and  inserted  between  the  longer  ones,  and  there 
are  no  ocelli ;  the  eyes  are  hemisplierical,  placed  next  to  the  pronotum ;  the  rostrum 
reaches  behind  the  fore-coxaa ;  the  hemelytra  are  as  long  as  the  abdomen  and  have  six 
consecutive  areoles,  of  which  the  basal  are  smaller  than  the  others,  while  the  apical 
ones  emit  two  nerves.  All  the  legs  are  short  and  rather  stout,  unarmed,  the  fore-tarsi 
are  two-jointed,  the  basal  joint  very  short,  the  two  hind  pairs  are  three-jointed,  with 
the  third  joint  longest  and  thickest.  The  nails  are  situated  a  little  way  back  of  the  tip 
on  all  the  feet.  Their  general  form  is  short,  broad,  and  deep,  with  the  margin  of 
the  connexivura  prominently  raised.  J/  jnjgmcva  is  a  common  form  in  many  parts 
of  Europe,  and  there  are  imdescribed  species  in  the  United  States  and  West  Indies. 

A  strong  contrast  with  the  foregoing  is  seen  in  the  family  Htdrometeid^.  It  is 
composed  of  dull  brown  insects  of  remarkably  elongated,  almost  linear,  form,  with 
long  legs  fitted  for  walking  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  species  inhabit  places 
where  weeds  and  grasses  grow  in  quiet  waters,  and  there  they  delight  to  remain  at 
rest,  with  perhaps  a  single  claw  hooked  to  some  projecting  object.  When  disturbed 
they  move  very  slowly,  and  seem  disposed  to  save  themselves  rather  by  concealment 
among  rubbish  or  tangled  growths  than  by  active  movements.  The  young  forms  are 
so  very  slender  that  they  can  only  be  detected  with  gi-eat  difficulty  in  the  places  to 
which  they  resort.  In  the  adult  the  head  is  long,  horizontal,  almost  cylindrical,  but 
with  the  middle  a  little  narrowed,  the  tip  widened,  the  basal  tiibereles  of  the  antennse 
jirojecting,  and  the  round  eyes  placed  about  midway  betwiin  tlic  liase  and  tip.  The 
antenna?  are  mere  filaments,  with  the  tip  of  the  basal  joint  enlarged,  the  second  joint 
longer  than  the  first,  the  third  nearly  three  times  as  long  as  the  second,  and  the  fourth 
about  one-half  as  long  as  the  third.  A  short,  very  slender  rostrum  reaches  to  beyond 
the  eyes,  and  has  the  base  placed  in  a  short  channel.  The  thorax  is  almost  cylindrical, 
a  little  wider  than  the  tip  of  the  head,  but  much  shorter  than  the  latter.  No  ocelli 
are  present,  and  the  legs  are  long,  exceedingly  slender,  and  with  three-jointed  tarsi, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  minute  nails  are  placed.  The  wing-covers  are  narrow,  gradu- 
ally widening  behind,  generally  shorter  than  the  abdomen,  bluntly  rounded  at  tip, 
and  furnished  with  two  long  nerves,  which  are  <-onnected  behind  the  middle  by  an 
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oblique  cross-nervule,  and  farther  back  by  aiiotlu'r,  tluis  bounding  ;in  irropular  cell. 
The  long  abdomen  is  rather  flat  above,  but  convex  beneath,  witli  tlic  margins  parallel 
in  the  male,  and  curved  in  the  female. 

Thus  far  only  a  single  species,  II.  Uneata,  have  been  found  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  fuscous,  with  dusky  hemelytra  having  fuscous  veins;  the  wings  are  white,  also 
veined  with  fuscous  ;  the  tergum  is  pale  brown,  and  has  the  margins  of  the  connexi- 
vum  and  the  longitudinal  sutures  black,  the  transvei'se  sutures  are  also  often  black, 
and  there  is  a  more  or  less  distinct  pale  line  down  the  middle.  This  species  varies 
considerably  in  the  depth  of  color  and  distinctness  of  the  markings.  It  measures 
rather  more  than  one-third  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  closely  resembles  the  11.  star/- 
norum  of  Europe.  Like  the  si)ecies  just  mentioned,  it  sometimes  lives  in  the  dirty 
pools,  .among  the  duckweeds,  Lemna,  where  it  wanders  about  over  the  green  algae  and 
slime  floating  on  the  surface ;  the  color  of  which  it  matches  in  the  young  stages. 

Having  considered  the  forms  which  live  in  the  water,  or  which  pass  much  of  their 
time  either  on  its  surface  or  in  the  wet  places  adjacent  to  it,  we  reach  those  which  are 
terrestrial  or  essentially  aerial.  None  of  these  have  the  antennas  concealed,  but 
always  prominently  standing  forth  from  the  sides  of  the  head.  These,  with  the  sub- 
aquatic  forms  which  we  have  just  considered,  compose  the  great  section  Gymnocerata 
of  Fieber,  just  as  the  essentially  aquatic  assemblages  belong  to  his  preceding  section 
Cryptocerata.  This  last  group  he  also  designates  as  a  subsection,  Aquatilia,  from 
the  genuine  aquatic  habits  of  the  forms,  while  he  jilaces  our  marsh-loving  genera  in 
another  subsection,  Litoralia,  and  the  terrestrial  insects,  yet  to  be  considered,  in  a 
third  subsection,  which  he  calls  GEODROMICA. 

The  first  gi-oup  of  this  largest  of  the  sections  is  the  superfamily  Reduvioidea.  It 
comprehends  a  vast  assemblage  of  forms,  which  are  easily  grouped  around  some  cen- 
tral genus,  forming  in  each  ease  a  natural  family  or  subfamily,  differing  by  easily 
recognized  features  from  all  the  others.  At  least  fourteen  of  these  groups,  embracing 
more  than  a  thousand  species,  have  already  been  made  known.  All  the  extremes  of 
figure  are  found  here,  from  the  longest  and  most  attenuated,  to  the  flattest  and  widest. 

All,  however,  agree  in  having  a  rostrum  attached  to  the  tip  of  the  head,  with  the 
basal  joint  bent,  causing  the  rest  of  this  organ  to  curve  beneath,  the  tip  usually  im- 
pinging upon  the  sternum  and  gliding  upon  a  groove  there.  The  eyes  are  prominent, 
hemispherical,  later.al,  and  placed  before  the  base  of  the  head ;  when  situated  far  back 
they  are  succeeded  by  a  constriction  resembling  a  neck. 

Those  which  have  an  extremely  slender  body  with  thread-like  middle  and  hind- 
legs,  but  with  sjnnous,  raptorial  fore-legs,  belong  to  the  family  ExtEsm.E.  In  the 
latter  the  eyes  are  placed  generally  about  midway  between  the  front  and  base  of  the 
head,  and  in  a  few  genera,  such  as  Luteva,  Orthimga,  and  Stenolemus,  are  extrava- 
gantly large  and  predominant  for  such  a  small  cranium.  Several  subfamilies  have 
been  founded  within  the  limits  of  this  group,  upon  characters  of  apparently  minor 
value  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  sum  total  of  their  structure.  The  first  of 
these,  called  Emesida  by  Dr.  Stal,  is  composed  of  species  having  only' a  single  nail 
upon  the  fore-tarsus.  It  is  represented  best  in  the  United  States  by  a  very  long  spe- 
cies, Emesa  longipes.  Its  ground  color  is  cinnamon-brown  or  fulvous,  with  the  upper 
surface  of  the  abdomen  more  or  less  reddish,  pale  stripes  on  each  side  of  the  head,  a  line 
also  on  the  middle  of  the  pronotum,  and  the  margins  of  the  hind-lobe  also  ]iale.  The 
fore-thighs  are  indistinctly  and  partly  banded  with  pale  testaceous,  the  middle  and  hind- 
femora  are  twice  banded  near  the  tip  with  ivory  white,  and  the  shanks  of  the  same 
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legs  are  pale,  with  a  l)r(i\vii  IkiiuI  IicvdikI  tin-  kiu-cs.  A  very  interesting  element  of 
structure  is  an  adajitutiDii  of  tlu'  intt-rval  lictwut'ii  tin-  fore-cox*  for  the  reception  of 
the  tip  of  the  rostrum.  The  space  there  is  sunk  into  a  shallow  oblong  ))it,  with  the 
margins  raised,  and  into  this  the  point  slides  backward  and  forwards  as  the  insect 
depresses  or  elevates  its  head.  It  measures  about  one  inch  and  a  third  in  total  length, 
but  with  the  great  spider-like  legs  stretched  out  in  walking  apjjcars  fully  twice  that 
size.  When  lodged  on  the  twig  of  a  tree  or  bush  it  has  a  curious  habit  of  swinging 
l>aekwards  and  forwards  like  some  of  the  long-legged  spiders,  such  as  Phalaiii/iuin. 
This  sjjecies  is  quite  common  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  liucky 
3Iountaiiis,  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida,  and  west  to  central  Texas.  In  Maryland 
its  ))rincip,il  Imme  is  in  the  young  j)ine  trees,  where  it  may  be  seen  with  its  two  fore- 
legs placed  close  together  and  stretched  out  in  front,  as  is  the  habit  of  our  common 
jihasmid,  the  JJiapheromera  femora ta.  Occasionally  it  leaves  the  trees  and  takes 
shelter  in  sheds,  outhouses,  and  barns,  where  it  may  be  seen  overliead  swinging  bv  its 
long  legs  from  a  rafter  or  the  lining  of  the  roof.  The  immature  form  ma}-  be  found 
roaming  over  the  trees  during  early  summer,  but  by  the  middle  of  August  it  acquires 
the  organs  of  flight  and  becomes  a  fully  developed  adult.  We  do  not  yet  know  where 
it  deposits  the  eggs ;  but  from  analogy  we  are  led  to  believe  that  these  are  glued  to  the 
twigs  of  bushes  and  trees,  just  as  is  the  case  with  many  others  of  the  great  group  to 
which  this  species  belongs.  The  fore-legs  are  most  formidable  instruments  in  catch- 
ing and  securing  the  insects  upon  which  it  feeds ;  the  long  fore-coxje  project  far  in 
front  of  tlu'  head,  and  furnisli  a  swinging  joint  for  the  spined  femora,  which  can  be 
thro^TO  forward  like  a  flail,  while  at  the  same  time  the  sharp  tibise  are  shut  back 
against  the  acute  spines,  and  the  victim  thus  irretrievably  transttxed. 

Another  sub-division  of  this  family  embraces  species  with  shorter,  wider  heads,  and 
forms  which  imitate  the  delicate  and  iiossaiiiii-uiii'j('<l  gnats.  One  of  these,  Ploiaria 
errabunda,  is  the  counterpart  of  an  Eur(i)M;ni  s|.i'i  n  <.  It  has  a  slightly  flattened,  long 
body,  a  bowl-shaped  liead  with  a  transverse  inqircssed  line  between  the  eyes,  filamen- 
tous legs  and  antennae,  and  lichen-like  markings  on  the  filmy,  whitish  wing-covers. 
The  ground  color  is  pale  or  whitish,  the  prothorax  obscurely  brown  each  side,  the 
eorium  pale  brown  with  white  veins,  the  end  of  the  membrane  has  a  smoke-colored 
spot,  the  surface  before  this  is  very  jiale-brownish,  marked  with  white,  and  the  legs  and 
antenna?  are  ringed  with  brown.  It  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  group,  and  measures 
only  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  total  length.  Its  delicacy  and  small  size  have  caused  it  to 
be  a  rare  species  in  collections,  but  it  is  no  doubt  common  enough  upon  the  leaves  and 
branches  of  the  Conms  Jforida,  where  we  have  found  it  during  the  month  of  .Tune. 

Other  species  inhabit  California,  Texas,  Jlexico,  and  the  West  India  I>Iands,  some 
of  which  are  even  more  frail  and  thin-winged  than  the  foregoing. 

The  largest  member  of  this  subdivision  is  an  extremely  curious  insect,  built  in  the 
most  intangible  mannei-  as  far  as  the  jtrothorax,  antenna',  and  hind-legs  are  concerned. 
It  is  the  type  of  the  genus  Stenolemus,  and  our  species  is  spinwentris.  Thus  far  it 
has  been  found  oidy  in  Arizona,  Mexico,  and  Cuba,  but  it  will  no  doubt  be  seen  to 
have  a  wider  distribution  when  the  hemipterous  fauna  of  our  southern  states  shall 
have  been  adequately  searched  out. 

This  anomalous  insect  may  be  recognized  by  the  abrujitly  widened  base  and  fnmt 
of  the  prothorax,  the  latter  jiart  conforming  to  the  width  of  the  head,  and  the  two 
together  composing  a  club  with  a  slender  part  behind,  like  a  handle.  The  abdomen 
is  narrower  than  the  base  of  the  thorax,  but  grows  wider  behind,  and  is  covered,  all 
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but  the  end,  by  the  ample  wing-covers,  which  are  sinuated  near  the  tip.  Perfect 
specimens  have  a  slender  spine  staudiii<;  erect  on  the  scutelluui,  and  behind  this  a 
slender  process  which  bends  forwards ;  the  venter  has  three  pairs  of  spines  along  the 
middle,  and  a  single  series  of  shorter  ones  near  the  outer  margin.  The  fore-thighs  are 
long,  moderately  thick  and  armed  beneath  with  close  set,  short,  stiff  bristles,  and  a 
row  of  remotely  placed  vertical  spines,  against  which  the  shorter  tibias  shut  back. 
Only  the  male  is  here  recorded,  as  the  female  has  not  yet  been  made  known.  Its 
color  is  pale  clay  yellow,  marked  with  brown  ;  tlie  eyes,  the  transverse  groove  on  the 
head,  and  the  base  of  the  rostrum  are  black.  Brown  bands  cross  the  antennae,  the 
femora  and  the  tibiae,  while  the  posterior  femora  are  also  streaked  with  brown.  The 
prothorax  is  striped  anteriorly  with  the  same  color,  which  also  appears  on  the  sternum 
of  the  narrow  peduncle,  and  its  sides  are  black.  The  abdomen  is  pale  at  base,  but 
darker  behind,  and  the  anal  segment  is  black,  witli  a  middle  stripe  and  two  lateral 
lines  of  a  yellowish  color.  The  wing-covers  are  milky-white,  liclienated  with  brown 
of  various  shades.  It  measures  half  an  inch  in  length  to  the  end  of  the  abdomen. 
The  original  came  from  Mexico,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  other  specimens  distributed 
in  the  collections,  may  prove  to  be  distinct  species,  since  they  are  more  slender  than 
the  one  here  described,  and  lack  the  spines  of  the  underside  of  the  abdomen.  The 
family  as  at  present  constituted  contains  about  thirteen  genera  and  forty  species,  from 
nearly  all  of  the  temperate  and  tropical  parts  of  the  world.  Thus  far  the  Orient  and 
Europe  have  furnished  the  greater  proportion  of  the  species,  so  that  the  Emcsid 
fauna  of  America  seems  very  small  in  comparison. 

We  now  pass  to  an  allied  sub-family,  the  Stenopodina,  in  which  the  head  is  still 
somewhat  flat  above  and  long,  with  tlie  antennte  attenuated  towards  the  tij),  but  not 
filamentous,  and  which  has  tapering  instead  of  thread-like  coxoe  and  legs.  Tlie  hind 
pair  is  far  longer  than  the  others,  but  it  is  moderately  stout.  Here  the  body  is  elon- 
gated, but  never  linear,  and  the  last  segment  of  the  body,  particularly  in  the  male,  is 
depressed  andfoliaceous.  The  colors  are  generally  tawny,  marked  with  fuscous.  A 
very  large  species  of  this  group,  Stenopoda  culiciformis,  inhabits  the  southern  United 
States  from  North  Carolina  southward  to  Cuba  and  westward  to  Mexico.  It  is  of  a  pale, 
dull  tawny  color,  with  spines,  and  stiff  bristles  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  head  and 
thorax,  and  bristly  haii-s  upon  the  wing-covers,  sides  of  tergum,  legs  and  antennae. 
The  head  is  nearly  cylindrical,  a  little  flattened  on  top,  very  nearly  as  long  as  the 
prothorax,  ribbed  and  grooved  lengthwise,  having  the  central  ridge  forked  at  tij),  with 
some  stripes  on  the  cheeks,  the  throat,  and  the  raised  lines  whitish,  and  the  sjnnes  and 
bristles  blackish.  The  antennae  are  nearly  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  the  basal  joint  is 
thicker  than  the  others,  shorter  than  the  second,  and  is  set  with  stiff  blackish  bristles, 
while  the  third,  fourth,  and  intervening  jointlets  are  very  slender,  delicately  hairy  and 
tlneuil-like.  A  rather  small  but  very  characteristic  form,  with  the  prothorax  of  long 
triangular  outline,  sinuated  on  the  sideg,  having  the  front  angles  acuminate  and  the 
posterior  um-s  iinMluccd  iutd  sonu'wliat  blunt  processes,  and  with  two  longitudinal,  flat 
ridges  sprea.linu  ;i|iart  iH-liiml.  cniliiiL;  in  pi-ominent  tubercles,  presents  a  facies  unlike 
that  of  any  otlier  group  of  the  Itciluviodea.  The  discoidal  areole  of  the  corium,  and 
usually  two  streaks  on  the  membrane,  are  black  ;  and  the  end  of  the  posterior  femora 
is  broadly  clouded  with  brown.  Beneath,  on  the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  is  a  strongly 
elevated  keel.  The  sides  of  the  thorax,  and  the  posterior  coxae  are  striped  with 
brown  ;  several  carinate,  pale  lines  run  across  the  pleura  of  the  prothorax,  and  its 
lateral  margins  are  ribbed  and  remotely  spinous.     It  measures  about  one  inch  to  the 
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tip  of  the  venter,  ami  is  nearly  one  quarter  of  an  incli  in  \vi<Uh  across  the  abdomen. 
The  umk'rsides  of  the  fore-femora  are  armed  witii  short,  at'ute  spines,  which  serve  to 
secure  the  bodies  of  tlie  insects  that  they  seize.  It,  as  well  as  its  young,  lurks  about 
tiie  branches  aiul  twigs  of  trees,  watching  for  cateri>illars  and  other  insects  upon 
which  to  leap  and  transfix  witii  the  curved,  acute  rostrum,  and,  while  holding  one  be- 
tween tiie  fore-femora  and  libia^,  soon  sucks  it  to  death. 

Our  slender  and  smaller  forms  belong  to  the  genera  J'i/</o/(ti/ij)ic,  Ceittrijni(ltis,  and 
J'niroiUU;  while  the  broader  ones,  which  inhabit  the  southern  slates,  are  members  of 
JSarvesiis,  iSpilalonius,  and  Gnathobleda.  Thirteen  or  fourteen  genera,  embracing 
about  twenty-seven  species,  have  thus  far  been  described  from  the  western  hemi- 
sphere, and  about  the  same  number  of  genera,  with  fifty  species,  belong  to  the  east- 
ern continents  and  Australia. 

The  Saicina  are  represented  in  the  United  States  by  the  little  yellow  Oncerotrach- 
elus  acuminatus.  It  is  an  oblong,  pubescent  insect,  with  the  abdomen  broader  than 
the  thorax,  the  conne.xiva  wide,  thin,  curved  upward,  the  head  globose  behind  the 
tran>\c-f>r  stricture  next  the  eyes,  the  priitlmrax  convexly  lobate  before  a  deep  trans- 
viTM-  iiii|M(--inii,  and  with  an  inipn'sscd  line  alnim  the  middle,  the  shoiililcrs  tulicrcu- 
larly  eli\  ;it(il ;  ;i  dark,  broad  stripe  runs  from  the  l)aek  part  of  the  protliorax,  expands 
behind,  and  connects  with  the  membrane,  which  is  of  the  same  color.  This  stripe 
omits  the  tip  of  the  scutellum,  which  is  narrow  and  acuminate.  The  sides  of  the 
sternum,  continuously  with  those  of  the  venter,  are  pitch  brown.  The  basal  joint  of 
the  antenna;  is  longest  and  stoutest,  while  the  three  others  are  thread-like  and  dusky. 
It  measures  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  pretty  generally  distributed 
throughout  the  United  States,  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida,  and  from  Minnesota  to 
Texas.  When  pursued  it  often  sets  the  basal  joint  of  the  antenna;  back,  and  the  fol- 
lowing ones  are  erected,  as  if  in  the  act  of  listening.  Numerous  individuals  may 
sometimes  be  found  among  rubbish  and  weeds  in  low  grounds,  or  on  the  edges  of 
stubble  fields,  during  late  summer  and  autumn.  The  legs  are  stouter,  shorter,  and 
more  simjile  than  in  the  foregoing  forms,  the  fore  femora  are  hairy  and  not  spinous, 
but  the  fore  tiliiie  are  furnishe(l  at  tip  with  the  cushion  which  is  common  to  most  of 
the  tyi)ical  Keduvids.  At  least  ten  other  families  and  sub-families  belong  to  this 
group,  but  our  space  will  only  permit  notices  of  two  or  three  of  these.  The  gi-eat 
sub-family  Aeanthaspidina  comprehends  forms  greatly  in  contrast  with  those  already 
recorded.  Here  the  body  is  deeper  and  wider  than  in  the  foregoing,  although  in  a 
few  genera,  such  as  Conorhinus,  Rhodnius,  and  Meccns  it  is  comparatively  shallow, 
wide,  and  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  strongly  recurved  ;  the  head  is  long,  narrow,  cylin- 
drical, thickened  behind  the  eyes,  the  ocelli  placed  on  this  stouter  part,  the  antennie  are 
comparatively  short,  setaceous  beyond  the  second  joint,  and  the  eyes  are  transverse, 
]irominent,  and  placed  well  down  against  the  throat.  The  prothorax  is  triangular, 
longer  than  wide,  the  front  lobe  convex,  generally  divided  along  the  middle  by  a 
de]iressed  line,  and  bounded  behind  by  a  transverse,  incomplete,  impressed  groove ; 
and  the  legs  are  moderately  short,  hardly  incrassated,  but  with  the  hind  pair  much 
longer  than  the  others,  while  the  spongy  pit  at  the  end  of  the  til)iae  is  either  minute 
or  absent.  This  and  the  following  sub-families  may  be  included  in  the  great  family 
REDUVIID.E,  which  differs  most  prominently  from  the  Stenopodidre  in  having  short 
coxae,  never  more  than  three  times  as  long  as  their  thickness,  having  the  fore  legs  set 
farther  ba<'k,  and  the  thoracic  segments  more  concentrated. 

A  formidable  member  of  the  sub-family  is  the  Conorhinus  sangnistti/us.     It   is  a 
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very  showy  sjiecies,  of  a  pitcli  brown  or  black  color,  with  red  patches  on  the  sides  of 
the  ])rotliorax,  spots  of  the  same  color  at  the  base  and  apex  of  the  wing-coVers  and 
bands  on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  rather  bald,  most  of  the  surface  is  either 
wrinkled  or  rough,  and  the  end  of  the  scutellum  is  long  and  sharp-pointed.  It  meas- 
ures more  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  but  specimens  sometimes  occur 
which  are  dwarfed  to  about  one-half  of  an  inch. 

It  seems  to  be  widely  distributed  in  the  southern  United  States,  extending  from 
Maryland  to  southern  Florida,  and  in  most  of  the  other  sections  from  central  Illinois 
to  the  Mexican  boundary.  The  young  forms  of  this  insect  bear  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  common  bed-bug,  although  they  are  much  larger,  but  the  adult,  at  least, 
is  known  to  infest  beds,  and  causes  severe  pain  to  human  beings  by  piercing  them 
with  its  rostrum.  Various  other  kinds  belonging  to  the  same  genus  inhabit  the  south- 
west, as  also  California,  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  and  one  s])ecies,  C.  ru- 
brofusciatus,  is  common  in  many  parts  of  both  heraisj)heres. 

The  genus  most  largely  rejn'esented  on  the  American  continent  is  the  sub-tropical 
and  tropical  Spiniger.  It  already  includes  about  fifty  s]>ecies,  most  beautifully  col- 
ored, presenting  great  variety  in  jiattern,  and  strongly  defined  by  the  jiresence  of  long 
spines  upon  the  shoulders  and  front  angles  of  the  prothorax.  Several  of  the  species 
are  velvety  black,  marked  with  orange  s])ots  and  stripes,  others  are  spotted  and 
banded  with  red  on  a  black  ground,  while  still  others  are  bright  j'ellow,  varied  with 
black.  Brazil  is  the  central  home  of  this  genus,  from  which  the  species  spread  away 
in  all  directions,  some  being  found  as  far  north  as  Mexico. 

A  variety  of  the  European  Opsiccetus  personatus,  which  Dr.  StSl  has  described 
as  a  species  0.  puiigens,  referring  it  to  the  lieduvius  pungens  of  IMaj.  Le  Conte,  is 
sometimes  common  in  the  Atlantic  region,  where  it  frequents  bed-rooms,  living  u]jon 
bed-bugs  and  other  insects.  Like  its  transatlantic  progenitor,  it  covers  itself  with 
dust  and  fibi'ous  rubbish  in  the  young  stages,  and  thus  concealed  it  lurks  in  quest  of 
prey  about  the  corners  and  dark  places  in  the  rooms. 

The  Ectrichodiina  are  represented  in  the  middle  and  southern  states  by  A'ctricho- 
dia  critciata,  a  broader  and  deeper  form  than  the  foregoing,  with  a  callous,  thick  pro- 
thorax,  notched  each  side,  and  with  an  impressed  line  running  forward  and  crossing 
the  transverse  one ;  the  head  short,  thick,  globose  behind  the  eyes,  and  with  but  a 
vestige  of  a  neck.  The  antennce  are  moderately  short,  but  stout  and  hairy,  while 
the  sides  of  the  abdomen  are  broadly  rounded  and  thickened.  The  legs  are  also 
short,  the  fore  thighs  are  decidedly  thickened,  and  the  sjjongy  fossette  on  the  end  of 
the  fore  shanks,  beneath,  is  large.  Its  color  is  bright  red,  jiolished,  with  black  on  the 
cheeks,  the  centre  of  the  vertex  and  of  the  prothorax,  the  scutellum  (excepting  the 
tip),  the  wing  covers,  sternum,  knees,  ends  of  the  shanks,  and  bands  of  the  tarsi. 
The  antenniB  are  dusky,  hairy,  and  the  short,  thick  rostrum  is  more  or  less  piceous. 
It  measures  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  distributed  from  New  England  to 
Florida  and  Mexico.  In  the  north  it  is  commonly  shorter  winged  than  in  the  extreme 
south.     A  variety  of  it  occurs  as  far  south  as  Panama  and  Central  America. 

Hammatoceriis  has  one  large  form  in  the  United  States,  the  H.  jnircis.  It  is  the 
type  of  the  sub-family  Hammatocerina,  characterized  by  the  generally  flat  upper  sur- 
face, the  moderately  long  head,  sunk  into  the  thorax  almost  up  to  the  large,  round, 
very  projecting  eyes,  which  do  not  embrace  the  throat,  and  by  the  antennre  being 
short  and  slender.  The  species  is  coarsely  granulated,  closely  set  with  short,  stiff 
hairs,  the  ground  color  is  black,  dull  above,  but  polished  on  the  venter  and  base  of  the 
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stoniiiin,  :i  Inoad,  i-oimiuni  yellow  ImikI  covors  iiu.sl  of  llic  coriuin,  while  the  greater 
|.:irt  of  the  hind  teiiiora,  Mini  the  middle  i>f  eaeli  seirmeiil  on  the  eoiinexiva  are  bright 
red.  'I'wo  large  yellowish  spots  are  also  more  or  less  developed  upon  the  base  of  the 
Miitei-.  It  is  a  large  and  coiisj)icuous  species,  measuring  about  an  inch  in  length, 
which  inhal)its  Virginia,  and  all  the  States  further  south,  extending  to  southern  Texas. 
By  njeans  of  intervening  varieties  we  are  now  able  to  place  the  black-legged  Mexican 
form,  and  that  with  red  bands  upon  the  femora  from  New  Granada,  as  local  varieties 
of  the  species  belonging  to  tlie  United  States. 

Closely  following  these  we  meet  with  the  suli-ramily  I'iralina,  composed  of  nar- 
rower forms,  with  the  head  well  drawn  out  in  front  of  the  eyes,  the  autenn;e 
stout,  tapering  towards  the  tip,  a  transverse,  impressed  line  behind  the  eyes,  a  some- 
what bell-shaped  prothorax,  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  transverse  constriction, 
and  with  impressed  lines,  especially  uj)on  the  front  lobe.  The  femora  are  stout,  the 
legs  short ;  the  tibial  cushion  is  very  large,  and  the  anterior  coxa:  are  lengthened. 
Several  connnon  forms  occur  here,  the  most  wides])read  of  which  are  the  two  sjiecies, 
Melanolestes  picipes  and  31.  abdominalis.  The  former  is  black,  with  piceous  legs  and 
antennae,  while  the  latter  has  the  sides  and  sometimes  also  the  whole  upper  surface  of 
the  abdomen  red.  Both  are  common,  beneath  stones  and  rubbish,  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  regions  of  the  United  States,  and  a  few  specimens  have  been  captured  in  Mexico 
and  California.  They  are  active,  blood-thirsty  insects,  and  inflict  a  severe  wound 
upon  the  hand  of  the  incautious  collector. 

Hirtheiiea  c«ri««?«  is  another  form,  narrower  than  the  [ireceding,  tmt  (piite  note- 
worthy for  its  rather  elegant  appearance  and  gay  colors.  It  sometimes  measures  nine- 
tenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  has  a  jntch-black  ground  color,  with  a  long  red  spot  at  the 
base  of  each  wing-cover,  and  more  or  less  of  the  same  color  on  the  sides  of  the  abdo- 
men, while  the  legs  are  honey-yelhow.  It  is  less  common  than  either  of  the  foregoing, 
and  appears  to  be  at  home  chiefly  in  the  states  south  of  Xew  York. 

The  genus  Rasahus  has  numerous  represent.ativcs  in  various  parts  of  sub-tropical 
and  tropical  America.  Our  only  species  is  the  7^.  biijuttdtus,  which  has  not  yet  been 
found  north  of  Virginia.  It  seems  to  be  common  in  Florida  and  Texas,  and  has  also 
been  found  in  California,  Mexico,  and  Cuba.  Its  ground  color  is  chiefly  dark  brown, 
more  or  less  pitch-colored  beneath,  with  the  legs,  margins  of  the  abdomen,  the  rostrum, 
and  basal-joint  of  the  antennae  honey-yellow ;  while  there  is  an  orange  arc  at  the  base 
of  the  wing-covens,  and  a  round  spot  of  the  same  color  near  the  base  of  the  mem- 
brane. It  is  one  of  the  predatory  forms  which  lurks  on  the  branches  of  trees  and 
bushes  in  quest  of  insect  prey;  and  measures  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length  to  the  tip  of  the  wing-covers.  At  least  a  dozen  species  of  these  insects  inhabit 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Brazil,  agreeing  pretty  generally  with  the  above  in  the 
black  or  brown  color  of  the  surface,  and  having  varied  markings  of  yellow  or  orange. 

The  sub-family  A))iomerina  constitutes  a  large  group  in  America,  of  which  several 
species  inhabit  the  United  States.  One  form  only,  Apionierits  crassipes,  is  widely 
distributed  here.  It  is  a  broad,  robust,  hairy  form,  with  a  stout,  thick  head,  large, 
round  eyes  on  the  sides,  about  half-way  between  the  base  and  tip,  a  deep,  transverse 
depression  back  of  the  eyes,  and  the  front  bent  dow  n.  The  sides  of  the  abdomen  are 
broadly  rounded ;  the  legs  are  stout,  hairy,  and  the  tip  of  the  .shanks  thickened.  Its 
color  is  black,  polished  on  the  head,  thorax,  abdomen,  and  legs,  and  the  sides  of  all 
the  large  regions  of  the  body,  excepting  the  head,  are  bright  red  ;  the  tip  of  the  scu- 
tellum  is  also  red.     It  commonly  measures  aljout  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
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lajs  its  eggs  on  the  t«igs  and  bark  of  the  common  pine  trees.  These  hatch  during 
tlie  early  summer,  and  the  young  may  then  he  seen  roaming  over  tlie  trees  in  seai'ch 
of  phmt-lice  and  young  caterpillars,  which  they  pierce  and  suck  to  death,  often  hold- 
ing them  out  on  the  tip  of  the  rostrum,  while  keeping  them  from  getting  away  by 
pressing  down  with  the  fore-feet.  The  adult  insect  may  be  found  in  the  trees  as 
early  as  March,  and  nnmliers  may  be  beaten  therefrom  during  the  summer  and 
autumn.  This  species  inhabits  most  of  the  tliiuly-distributed  pine  belts,  from  Lower 
Canada  to  southern  Florida,  and  vai-ies  very  much  in  the  width  of  the  red  markings 
of  the  tliorax,  wing-covers,  aiid  abdomen. 

A  still  better  known,  but  rather  smaller,  species,  Milyas  cbictus,  represents  in  the 
United  States  the  comprehensive  sub-family  Reduviina.  Numerous 
varieties  of  forms  are  included  in  this  very  large  group,  some  of 
which  are  almost  as  broad  as  those  belonging  to  the  foregoing, 
but  others  are  quite  narrow,  and  a  few  are  almost  linear  in  outline. 
The  species  above-mentioned  lives  sometimes  in  the  same  places  as 
our  Ajnomerics.  It  is  likewise  quite  common,  and  may  be  taken 
siligly  or  in  pairs  upon  a  great  variety  of  bushes  and  trees,  from 
early  summer  until  late  in  the  autumn.  The  eggs  are  often  ghied 
to  the  bark  of  jnne  trees,  covered  by  a  waterproof  gum,  whioh 

Fio.326.--Mii!/as        eft'ectuallv  excludes  the  rain,  dries  and  hardens,  and  does  not  in- 
cmctus. 

commode  the   young  larva'   when    they  iMish    u]i  the  lidThke  ends 

to  make  their  way  out. 

Its  color  is  a  wax,  or  orange  yellow  in  all  stages  of  its  existence,  and  it  is  made 
quite  conspicuous  by  the  black  bands  which  cross  its  legs  and  antennre.  The  giant 
of  this  group  is  the  singular  wheel-bug,  or  Prionotus  cristatus,  of  the  latitude  south 
of  New  York  city.  It  is  of  a  mouse-gi-ay  color,  closely  invested  with  short  hair,  and 
has  the  knobs  of  the  head,  cog-wheel  crest  on  the  prothorax,  eyes  and  angles  black, 
with  the  legs  and  antennae  tinged  with  chestnut-reddish.  The  female  often  measures 
more  than  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  while  the  male  is  much  smaller.  Both 
sexes  are  formidable  blood-sucking  insects,  able  to  conquer  their  neighbors  of  what- 
ever order,  and  not  at  all  backward  in  punishing  man  for  sitting  next  their  favorite 
trees.  Like  the  foregoing,  they  glue  their  eggs  to  the  bark  of  linden  and  other 
trees  in  our  southern  parks  and  gardens,  extruding  at  the  same  time  a  gummy  cement 
which  keeps  the  eggs  in  condition  throughout  all  the  bad  weather  of  winter,  until  Ihe 
return  of  warm  weather  in  spring. 

A  connecting-link  between  these  groups  and  the  CimicidiB  is  seen  in  the  next 
family,  Nabid^.  Here  the  body  is  oblong,  somewhat  oval  behind,  with  a  thick  head, 
long  and  curving  down  in  front,  and  terminating  in  a  long,  slender  rostrum.  The  fore- 
thighs  are  thick,  spindle-shajied,  and  the  tibia;  attached  to  these  are  closely  armed  on 
the  inside  with  minute  spines.  The  wing-covers  are  either  longer  than  the  abdomen, 
or  very  much  abbreviated  ;  and  the  membrane  has  a  large  central  areole,  which  is 
more  or  less  penetrated  by  branching  veins,  and  around  which  short  veins  branch  off 
in  all  directions.  Several  forms  of  more  than  one  genus  of  this  group  inhabit  North 
America ;  and  the  common  Coriscus  ferns,  a  pale  yellowish  insect,  inscribed  with 
fuscous  upon  the  head,  thorax,  and  body,  and  with  dusky  veins  on  the  membrane,  is 
distributed  rather  widely  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  secretes  itself  in 
the  blossoms  of  golden-rod,  or  among  the  foliage  of  other  low  plants,  and  lives  by 
capturing  small  insects.     JVabicida  stibcoleoptruta  is  an  anomaly  in  this  group.     It 
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belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  tlu'_/(/v(,v  almM'  (Icsi-rilicil,  !mt  is  a  uiiliT,  llaitiiicil  t'orii], 
of  shining  black  color,  bordered  with  yollow  on  tlic  sides  of  tln'  alMloini'ii,  anil  with 
yellowish  legs;  but  in  the  winged  state  it  is  much  narrower  behind,  and  the  wing- 
eovers  and  abdomen  are  rather  dusky,  or  piceous,  than  black.  Xubis  is  now  deter- 
mined to  be  the  genus  to  which  Laportc  and  later  writers  have  given  the  name 
Prostemma.  It  is  an  Oriental  tyjie  not  rej>resented  in  the  United  States,  but  is  com- 
posed of  several  beautifully  marked,  red  and  black  insects,  of  more  robust  form  than 
the  preceding. 

Australia  and  tiie  neighljdriui;-  islands  fnniisii  a  i;r(iu|p  (if  sinall  nr  niediuni  sized 
insects  of  very  much  depressed  structure,  which  form  a  bund  of  coniieelion  between 
the  true  Reduvids  and  the  AradidiB.  Tliese  are  the  Holoptiudj:;,  an  ancient  type  of 
Heteroptera,  having  features  of  the  Phymatidas  and  Coreidae,  as  well  as  of  those  to 
wliich  we  have  already  alluded.  They  are  dark  brown,  or  yellow  and  black  insects, 
with  a  short,  wide  head,  remotely-placed  ocelli,  curved  second  joint  to  the  antennaj, 
of  which  the  third  and  fourth  joints  are  very  loosely  attached,  and  the  hind  shanks 
are  in  some  species  furnished  with  a  brush  of  long  bristles. 

One  genus  has  the  second  joint  of  the  antennte  flattened,  curved,  riVibed,  and 
notched  at  tip.  All  the  prominences  and  edges  of  the  body,  including  the  antenna; 
and  legs,  are  either  fringed  with  long  hairs,  or  set  with  close,  short  bristles.  Ptiloc- 
nemus  occurs  both  in  Australia  and  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  Holoptllus,  which  has  the 
hind  tibite  fringed  with  hairs  and  the  third  joint  of  the  antennaj  short,  and  attached 
before  the  extremity  of  the  second,  lives  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  while  Maotys 
has  the  prothorax  triangular,  the  third  joint  of  the  antennie  very  short,  and  the  hind 
tibite  encircled  in  part  by  a  brush  of  curved  hairs,  and  inhabits  the  island  of  Java. 
The  rostrum  is  short,  and  remarkably  thick  in  all  of  these  genera,  and  one  form  of 
Ptilocnenius  is  said  to  live  upon  the  vulture  in  the  Philijipine  Islands. 

By  an  easy  step  we  now  reach  the  family  Aeadid^,  which  contains  the  most 
depressed  Heteroptera  in  existence.  The  prevailing  color  in  these  is  a  dead-leaf  brown, 
or  fuscous,  sometimes  varied  with  reddish  or  pale  markings.  Two  principal  sub-fami- 
lies embrace  most  of  the  species,  the  first,  Aradina,  having  a  longer  rostrum,  a  groove 
in  the  sternum,  becoming  less  distinct  upon  the  \eiiter,  a  head  with  a  inoie  or  less 
angular  process  exterior  to  the  antenn;e,  and  a  thin,  cleft,  and  loliate  margin  on  the  pos- 
terior end  of  the  abdomen. 

The  largest  species  in  the  United  States  is  the  Aradus  crenatus.  It  is  of  an  ashy 
pale  brown  color,  clouded  and  marbled  with  fuscous ;  its  figure  is  broad  ovate,  inter- 
rupted by  the  expanded  prothorax,  which  has  a  wing  of  an  obliquely  rounded  form  on 
each  side,  and  four  complete  ridges  on  the  disc,  with  a  short  one  each  side.  The  basal 
joint  of  the  antennse  is  very  short,  the  second  and.  third  are  about  of  equal  length, 
nearly  four  times  as  long  as  the  first,  while  the  fourth  is  rather  more  than  one-half  tlie 
length  of  the  third,  and  conical  at  tip.  Full-sized  specimens  measure  nearly  half  an 
inch  from  the  apex  of  the  long,  cylindrical,  granulated  forehead  to  the  end  of  the  ab- 
domen. This,  in  common  with  its  congeners,  lives  beneath  the  loose  bark  of  decaying 
ti-ees.  Great  numbers  of  species  of  this  group  dwell  in  various  ))arts  of  North  Amer- 
ica, from  the  extreme  north,  on  the  Arctic  borders,  to  the  tropics  of  South  America. 

The  second  sub-family,  Brachyrliynchina,  may  be  distinguished  by  the  very  short 
rostrum,  a  second  process  placed  behind  the  eyes,  by  the  thicker  margins  of  the  posterior 
segments  of  the  abdomen,  and  by  the  wing-covers  being  confined  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  disc  of  the  abdomen,  exterior  to  which  the  counexivum  is  exceptionally  broad, 
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and  soiiR'tinies  expanded.  Dijsodlus  cuntains  the  largest  species  known.  D.  lunatus 
lives  in  the  forests  of  South  America,  and  is  distributed  north  us  far  as  central  Mex- 
ico.    It  is  of  a  rusty  brown  color,  has  the  shoulders  drawn  out 

'"T'Xi^^  into  tlat,  curved  processes,  and  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  are  scal- 

^^^^^^m/         liijied.     Its  full  length  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  and  the 

^^^^^r^  breadth  of  the  abdomen  is  nearly  half  an  inch.     Perhaps  the  most 

"^/^B^^^"^—      '''"gular  form  of  this  group  yet  discovered  is  the  Eiiloba  pallida. 

/^H^^|^L\        It  has  the  sides  of  the  jiroiiotum  exi>anded  into  flat,  thin,  angular 

^^HH|^Hk         wings,  and  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  are  split  into  series  of  flat, 

^HH^^P  thin,  ovoid,  acute  lobes,  with  a  rib-like,  chitinous  stiffener  to  each, 

^^^^  Avhich  recalls  the  appearance  of  the  external  tracheae  of  certain 

* '"'  ^teami!""'""  Odonata.  It  is  a  native  of  Para,  and  seems  to  be  of  unusual  rarity 
in  collections.  Other  genera,  such  as  Aneurus  and  Mezira,  in- 
habit the  United  States  and  Eurojje,  but  the  greater  number  of  these  may  be  regarded 
as  sub-tropical,  or  even  trojncal,  in  both  hemis|)heres. 

The  singular  family  Phymatid.e  may  be  placed  next  to  these,  although  it  has  vari- 
ous elements  of  structure  which  point  to  groups  which  we  have  long  since  passed 
over.  Tlius,  the  fore  tibite  resemble  those  of  the  Naucoridae,  the  head  conforms  to 
the  type  of  Aradus,  the  keels  on  the  prothorax  are  those  of  the  Holoptilina,  and  the 
principal  make-up  of  the  insect,  with  its  short,  stout,  curved  i-ostrum,  places  it  in  very 
close  attiuity  to  the  raptorial  Reduvidaj.  Our  common  North  American  Phymata 
erosa  is  a  yellow  insect,  greenish  when  fresh,  marked  by  a  broad  black  band  across  the 
angular  and  expanded  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  with  some  black  sjiots  on  the  head, 
thorax,  and  scutellum.  The  fore-femora  are  very  broad,  curved,  and  granulated,  with 
an  oblitpie  tooth  opposed  to  the  tip  of  the  tibia;,  and  a  smaller  tooth  on  the  stout,  long 
coxa.  The  female  is  larger  than  the  male,  and  commonly  measures  about  four-tenths 
of  an  inch  in  length.  In  this  species  the  head  is  rather  broadly  notched  at  tip,  and 
the  ends  each  side  are  a  little  turned  up,  long,  triangular,  but  not  acute.  It  lives  in 
numbers  upon  the  flowers  of  golden-rod  and  various  other  plants  in  meadows  and  gar- 
dens, and,  concealing  itself,  awaits  the  approach  of  a  bee  or  other  insect,  when  it  sud- 
denly makes  a  stroke  with  the  fore  tibiie,  draws  the  insect  to  its  beak,  and  there  leisurely 
proceeds  to  suck  the  juices.  Numerous  species  of  this  genus  inhabit  our  southern 
states,  and  still  others  Mexico,  Ccntr.al  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  trojiical  South 
America,  but  those  of  the  old  continent  are  very  few  in  number,  and  much  less  remark- 
able in  ajipearance. 

Another  genus,  Macrocephalus,  is  shared  by  North  and  South  America,  but  the 
species  are  generally  different  in  each  country  ;  and  the  West  Indies  have  still  other 
forms,  which  are  even  more  beautiful  and  curious. 

Next  to  these  is  placed  a  family  of  exceedingly  feeble  and  generally  small  insects 
that  attract  the  attention  by  reason  of  the  vast  numbers  which  collect  upon  the  leaves 
of  various  trees  and  shrubs.  They  are  the  Tingitid.e,  which  may  generally  be  recog- 
nized by  the  gauze-like  meshes  of  the  wing-covers,  which  lack  the  membrane,  and  gen- 
erally have  these  organs,  together  with  the  sides  of  the  prothorax,  very  thin,  almost 
transparent,  and  widely  expanded  beyond  the  body.  Over  the  head  a  hoodlike  pro- 
cess, also  full  of  meshes,  often  projects  forward,  or  in  some  forms  more  simple  pro- 
cesses are  present  and  modified  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Corytlmca  avcuata  is  a  common  example  of  this  group,  which  lives,  sometimes  in 
great  numbers,  upon  tlie  leaves  of  several  kinds  of  oak  trees.     It  occupies  the  under- 
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begin  to  lie  I'dl  ill  .-11111111111.  Il  is  nt  :i  uliilr  roNir, 
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ures  at  most  about  two-twelfths  of  an  inch,  Iml  is  of 

much  smaller.     As  far  as  at  present  known,  it  is  |ir<' 

generally  distributed  throughout  the  eastern  side 

the  United  States,  and  occurs  .also  in  Low'er  Cana 

In  Mexico  ami    the    UCsi    Iiidiis   it  is  replaced 

other  closely  relattMl  s|uciis.      ('.  rlliatn  is  almost  i 

form   white,  and   abounds   upon    the  sycamore;    v 

butternut,  and    C.  i/oxxi/pH  infests  the  cotton-plan 

genus,  having  a  wider  prothorax  and  broadly-rounde<l   wing-covers,  destitute  of  the 

short  spines  which  margin  the  thorax  and  costa  of  the  preceding  genus.     One  species 

lives  upon  leaves  of  beans,  and  another  sometimes  abounds  upon   the  black  alder. 

About  forty  genera,  enibraciiig  liinidreds  of  species,  belong  to  this    f;miily,  many  of 

which  inhabit  the    riiiled    St:itcs,  l>iit   wliicli   for  w.-uit  of  sp;ice  (■.■niiiot  be  noticed  at 

the  present  time. 

We  now  reach  the  family  Cimkid.k,  coni]iosed  of  two  prominent  sub-families. 
The  tirst  is  .\iitliocoriiia,  reprcsciitcil  by  chiefly  minute,  long-oval,  narrow-headed 
forms,  of  a  black,  shining,  or  dull  brown  color,  marked  with  white.  The  thorax  is 
sub-conical  in  front,  or  flat  and  transverse,  the  antennre  are  filiform  in  tlie  genus  An- 
thocoris,  which  contains  our  largest  black  species,  ornamented  with  reddish  and 
white,  or  they  tajier  to  a  tine  point  in  the  dull  brown  ones,  such  as  I.i/rturoris  and 
Dolichonierus. 

That  pest  of  liousekeej)er.s,  the  Ijcd-bug,  Cini..,-  hriul,, 
of  the  second  sub-family,  or  Cimieiua.  Tin 
frontal  narrower  division  is  blunlly  loinidt 
as  in  the  preceiling  division  ;  the  antenna' 

stout,  the  tirst  being  very  short  and  much  thicker  than  the  second, 
while  the  two  end  joints  are  very  slendc'r  and  more  pubescent;  and 
the  rostnmi  is  slcn.ler,  exeepliim-  tli,'  b;ise  and  extends  to  the  fore 
coxa'.  This  species  has  been  (list libiited  over  most  Jiarts  of  the 
world,  chiefly  by  the  agency  of  man,  and,  ;is  might  be  expected 
ircunistances,  is  subject  to  much  variation  in  the  relative  size,  propor- 
ns  of  most  ))arts  of  its  body.  Full-fed  and  gross  specimens  ai-e  often 
quite  coarsely  punctured  and  hairy;  while  their  half-starved  brethren  have  a  much 
thinner  outside  integument,  and  finer  punctures,  with  less  conspicuous  pubescence. 
Some  specimens  have  the  wing-p.ads  hanging  loose,  as  if  ready  to  change  into  wing- 
covers,  but  generally  these  are  run  together  in  one  piece  on  the  miildlc  line.  Thus 
far  no  individuals  of  this  insect  have  been  met  with  fully  winged. 
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Immediately  next  to  the  Cimicidre  are  placed  the  Piiytocorid.-e,  recorded  in  many 
of  the  handbooks  as  Capsini  or  Capsina.  These  Heteroptera  are  usually  of  medium  or 
small  size,  but  include  so  many  differences  of  shape  throughout  the  various  genera 
that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  them  all  into  one  common  formula.  The  section  to  which 
Miris  belongs  is  composed  of  elongated  forms,  with  very  long  antennae,  having  the 
basal  joint  thick,  long,  and  often  very  bristly,  while  the  head  has  an  incised  line  along 
the  middle.  Nearly  the  whole  family  has  the  fully-winged  forms  furnished  with  a  looped 
nervure  at  the  base,  which  is  generally  bounded  on  the  inner  corner  by  a  narrow  and 
long  areolc.  These  insects  are  either  destitute  of  the  usual  pair  of  ocelli,  or  these  organs 
are  so  minute  as  not  to  be  detected  without  special  preparation  for  the  microscope. 

More  than  a  dozen  divisions  have  been  founded  in  this  great  family,  of  which  the 
principal  belonging  to  North  America  are  Miraria,  Bliridiai'ia,  Clivinemaria,  Loparia, 
Phytocoraria,  Capsaria,  Bryocoraria,  Cyllecoraria,  and  Plagiognatharia. 

In  such  a  group  as  this,  the  eye  is  bewildered  by  the  excessive  variety  and  number 
of  patterns  of  ornamentation  which  are  present  on  every  hand ;  while  the  mind  is 
delighted  with  their  graceful  proportions  and  light  elegance  of  form,  as  well  as  by  the 
natural  ease  of  their  quick  motions.  Many  of  these  insects  are  soft  and  tender,  with 
legs  and  antennae  easily  detached,  while  others  ai-e  tougher,  more  compact,  and  have  a 
crustaceous  outer  integument.  The  antennae  are  either  thread-shaped,  taper  very  slen- 
der to  the  tip,  or  have  the  last  joint  a  little  thickened  ;  these  organs  are  generally  long 
and  four-jointed  in  all  the  species.  In  the  genus  JEticerocoris  they  are  nearly  twice  as 
long  as  the  body,  and  the  insect  resembles  a  slender  A/>/diis,  or  still  more  some  of  the 
blunt-headed  Berytina.  The  black  sjiecies  of  Monalonion  very  closely  mimic  some  of 
the  small  Ichneumonida\ 

In  America  the  most  superbly  colored  and  largest  species  belong  to  the  Loparia. 
The  Brazilian  liesthenia  j^i/rrhula  belongs  here ;  it  is  opaque  black,  with  the  thorax, 
breast,  scutellum,  and  base  of  the  wing-covers  either  red  or  orange,  and  measures  seven- 
twelfths  of  an  inch  to  tip  of  the  wing-covers.  A  still  larger  species,  which  inhab- 
its the  vicinity  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  measures  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  is 
also  opaque  black,  with  the  head,  thorax,  breast,  base  and  tip  of  wing-covers,  and  base 
and  side  margins  of  venter  blood-red ;  the  red  of  the  prothorax  is  interrupted  by  three 
short,  black  stripes,  and  the  tylus  is  also  black.  It  may  be  called  Resthenia  cardinalis. 
The  southern  United  States  are  well  supplied  with  representatives  of  this  genus,  of 
which  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  example  is  the  R.  insitiva.  It  is  black,  with  an 
orange  prothorax  and  scutellum ;  rarely  the  orange  is  replaced  by  red,  or  the  head  is 
also  yellow.  Once  in  a  while  the  scutellum  is  black.  It  measures  about  four-tenths 
of  an  inch  in  length  to  tip  of  the  wing-covers.  Specimens  may  sometimes  be  found  set- 
tled upon  low  plants  in  the  alleys  of  oak  woods,  where  the  soil  is  damp  and  rich.  The 
young  occur  upon  wild  blackberry  and  other  bushes  in  similar  situations  during  the 
early  summer,  while  the  fully  adult  appears  in  July. 

The  Capsaria  are  also  broadly  ovate  forms,  but  in  the  United  States 
not  generally  so  richly  colored  as  the  Resthenias,  yet  one  or  two  species 
are  very  pretty  and  well  worthy  of  our  attention.  One  of  these  is  the 
Poecilacapsus  vittatvs,  a  bright  yellow  insect,  with  a  shining  orange 
Fig.  3-iZ~rcecii-  head,  forepart  of  the  prothorax,  and  entire  underside  of  the  body ;  while 
acapsusvi  a  us.  thg  ^ntennfe,  two  short,  broad  stripes  on  the  back  lobe,  and  a  short, 
narrow  stripe  next  the  outer  margin  of  the  prothorax,  two  broad  stripes  running  from 
the  base  each  side  of  the  scutellum  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  corium,  a  naiTower  stripe 
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next  to  the  costal  margin,  follnwcil  l.y  a  doi  on  \\w  ciiiuus,  mikI  tin'  membrane  are 
black.  Two  dusky  bands  are  also  jin-sent  "ii  tlir  fiiuni;i,  ;iiiil  mmc  di- two  traces  be- 
neath the  knees.  It  usually  measures  sorae\\ii:il  ninrc  lli.in  nm-fourth  of  an  inch  in 
length.  This  species  is  exceedingly  variable  in  llir  i.\i<iit  of  lis  marking;  some  spe- 
cimens arc  almost  destitute  of  the  black  strii)es,  and  oilurs  have  them  shortened  and 
run  together  as  in  the  variety  P.  nujiiger  from  Mexico.  The  leaves  of  dahliar,  cur- 
rants, and  various  other  garden  plants  and  fruits  are  infested  by  this  insect;  but  it  has 
not  yet  proved  to  be  seriously  destrnctive  in  any  part  of  the  I'nitcd  States.  P.  (/oni- 
phorus  is  a  similar,  but  still  more  variable  species,  which  inhabits  the  entire  eastern 
side  of  North  America,  from  Quebec  to  southern  Florida,  and  west  to  the  Kocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  Mexican  boundary. 

In  contrast  with  the  foregoing,  we  notice  one  other  form,  the  glassy-looking  //'/"- 
liodes  vitripennis,  which  belongs  to  the  division  Cyllecoraria.  It  and  the  allied  genera 
belong  to  a  set  of  forms  which  may  be  recognized  by  the  neck-like  proi)ortions  of  the 
front  of  the  prothorax  in  continuity  with  the  head.  The  eyes  stand  out  jjrominently 
on  each  side,  like  beads,  and  the  front  is  blimtly  rounded.  Here  the  base  of  the  pro- 
thorax  is  broadly  convex,  and  the  wing-covers  are  flat  and  long  elliptical,  with  the  cos- 
tal edge  strongly  carinate.  Its  color  is  yellowish-white,  with  the  front  basal  joint  of 
the  antenna?,  back  part  of  the  prothorax,  and  a  band  across  the  apical  end  of  the  wing- 
covers,  red.  The  wing-covers  are  almost  transparent,  the  prothorax  is  coarsely  pimc- 
tate,  and  the  forward  lobe  of  the  prothorax,  the  last  two  joints  of  the  antennte,  the 
tip  or  more  of  the  second  joint,  and  the  base  of  the  scutellum,  are  black.  It  measures 
about  two-tenths  of  an  inch  to  the  tip  of  the  wing-covers.  This  elegant  little  insect 
lives  in  great  numbers  upon  the  wild  grapevines,  but  it  is  often  equally  common  u)ion 
the  varieties  of  black  and  red  oak,  j)articularly  in  the  early  autumn,  where  it  may  be 
seen  searching  for  small,  tender  insects  and  larva.  It  is  distributed  from  Canada  to 
Florida,  and  west  to  Kansas  and  Texas.  .  A  variety  has  the  red  rej^laced  by  black,  and 
a  black  stripe  runs  along  its  prothorax. 

A  wide  hiatus  exists  between  the  family  just  noticed  and  the  Pyrrhocoeid.b,  now 
to  be  considered.  These  latter  are  stouter  and  much  more  heavily  built,  generally 
large  insects,  marked  with  strongly  contrasting  colors,  in  which  red  and  black  play  a 
conspicuous  part.  The  first  suWamily  of  this  group  may  be  rejire- 
sented  by  the  familiar  cotton-stainer  of  the  southern  states,  -D_iy.s- 
dercus  sitturellits.  It  is  oblong-oval  in  form,  of  a  red  color,  the 
wing-covers  and  an  arc  on  the  base  of  tlie  jirothorax,  and  also  the 
scutellum,  are  pale  brown.  The  wing-covers  have  the  costal  margin, 
a  narrow  line  bordering  the  base  of  the  membrane  and  continuing 
diagonally  along  the  outer  margin  of  the  clavus,  and  also  a  slender 
streak  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  clavus,  pale  yellow.     The  first 
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the  second  joint,  red;  the  remainder  of  the  second,  and  also  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  joints,  the  membrane  and  the  shanks,  including  the  tarsi,  are 
l)lack.  It  varies  much  in  size,  ranging  from  five-twelfths  of  an  inch  to  two-thirds  of 
an  inch  in  length.  It  inhabits  the  Bahama  Islands,  as  well  as  Florida  and  other 
southern  states,  and  everywhere  produces  serious  damage  by  withdrawing  the  sap 
from  the  leaves  and  bolls  of  the  cotton  plant,  as  well  as  by  staining  the  fibre  an 
indelible  red  or  yellow  color. 

The  Largina  agree  with  Dysdercus  in  having  no  ocelli,  but  they  are  generally 
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wider  and  deeper  insects,  with  shorter  and  thiclcer  lefis.  They  have  a  thick,  nearly 
triangular  face,  with  prominent  antei'oniferous  tubercles,  antennje  composed  of  five 
joints,  of  which  the  three  intermediate  ones  are  sensibly  thicker  on  their  distal  end, 
and  the  basal  joint  is  stout  and  very  short.  The  eyes  are  large,  placed  obliquely,  and 
very  prominent.  Commonly  the  prothorax  forms  a  broad  triangle  with  the  tip  cut 
square  off,  is  raised  much  above  the  surface  of  the  wing-covers,  and  has  the  margins 
thick.  The  corium  is  coarse  and  thick,  and  the  membrane  has  three  principal  basal 
areoles,  from  which  branching  veins  run  off.  Usually  the  fore-femoi-a  are  thicker 
than  the  others,  and  have  a  pair  of  short  spines  of  different  length,  underneath,  near 
the  tip,  and  the  basal  joint  of  the  rostrum  is  expanded  at  tip.  This  group  is  dis- 
tinctively American,  and  is  represented  by  numerous  species  of  very  varied  patterns, 
and  often  richly  colored,  in  the  regions  extending  from  the  southern  United  States  to 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  River  in  South  America. 

Our  native  species,  Largus  sriccinctus,  which  extends  from  New  Jersey  to 
Florida  and  west  to  Mexico,  is  a  brownish-black,  broad,  ovate  insect,  with  the  upper 
surface  especially  opaque,  and  the  venter  tinged  with  bluish  by  the 
coating  of  fine  pubescence  spread  over  it.  The  prothorax  is  mar- 
gined each  side  and  behind,  likewise  the  edge  of  the  abdomen  and 
costal  margin  of  wing-covers  with  orange,  or  red,  and  the  tro- 
chanters, together  with  the  bases  of  the  femora,  are  of  the  same 
color.  It  measures  somewhat  more  than  one-half  of  an  inch  to 
the  end  of  the  abdomen.  Numerous  varieties  of  this  insect  have 
been  met  with  in  various  parts  of  Florida  and  Texas.  The  males 
arc  generally  much  narrower  than  the  females,  but  occasionally 
loth  sexes  are  equally  narrow.  Our  species  live  along  the  borders 
of  oak  woods  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  appearing  fully  adult  in 
the  months  of  July  and  August.  The  young  stages  are  of  a  bril- 
liant steel-blue  color,  with  reddish  legs,  and  a  bright  red  spot  at 
the  base  of  the  abdomen.  Specimens  from  the  sea  coast  of  Florida  are  of  a  pale 
tile-red  color  above,  and  bluish-gray  beneath.  The  trojjical  species  are  more  gaily 
colored  than  those  from  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  and  each  geographical  province 
has  two  or  three  species  peculiar  to  itself. 

Acinocoris  and   Theraneis  have  narrower  bodies,  and  the  former  has    unusually 
prominent  eyes.     Araphe  is  remarkable  for  having  a  nearly 
globose  head  attached  to  a  much  narrower  bell-shaped  pro- 
thorax. 

The  family  Lyg.kid.e,  wliich  comes  next  to  the  group 
just  indicated,  is  sub-divided  into  about  nine  so-called  sub- 
families, which  differ  from  each  other  chiefly  in  details  of  the 
parts  of  the  prothorax.  Thus  the  first,  Lygseina,  is  com- 
posed of  forms  which  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  Di/sdo'n/s, 
and,  in  common  with  .all  the  rest  of  this  family,  h.ave  a  pair 
of  very  distinct  ocelli  between  the  large  eyes.  The  nearly 
conical  head  is  set  well  back  into  the  prothorax',  so  as  to  p^^  33,.  _  Li/grems 
bring  the  eyes  directly  in  contact  with  the  latter,  and  project 

beyond  it.  These  are  chiefly  red  insects,  banded  with  black  across  the  wing-covers, 
of  which  a  familiar  example  is  the  Lygceus  fasciatus.  This  species  has  the  legs, 
antennsB,  rostrum,  sides  and  middle  line  of  the  head,  disc  of  the  prothorax,  scutellum, 
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most  of  the  breast,  dots  alonu'  tlie  sides  of  I  lie  .ilidonun,  its  tip,  and  two  s|HitN 
each  side  of  the  middle  of  the  venter,  lilaei<.  It  is  a  large  species,  ineasurini,' 
about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  to  the  tip  of  the  wing-covers,  and  is  pretty  gen- 
erally distributed  throughout  the  warm  and  slu'ltered  i)art8  of  this  continent,  and 
wherever  the  larger  varieties  of  Asclepias  Hourish,  either  on  the  coast  or  inland. 
L.  turcicus  is  a  smaller  species,  with  bluish-black  tiiangular  area  surrounding  the 
scutellum,  a  large  spot  of  the  same  color  on  each  wing-cover,  iis  also  each  side  of  the 
head  and  front  and  base  of  prothorax.  This  genus  is  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  temperate  and  torrid  climates  of  the  whole  world,  but  is  most  largely  represented 
in  South  America,  where  the  forms  assume  a  great  many  patterns  of  ornamentation. 

Only  one  other  type  of  this  large  family  need  be  specified,  although  North  Amer- 
ica claims  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  characteristic  genera  and  species.  Tt  is 
the  Mfjodocha  serripes,  i-epresenting  the  comprehensive  division  Myodochina,  and 
may  be  recognized  by  the  long,  narrow  figure,  with  a  conoidal  head  attached  to  a  long, 
slender  neck  which  terminates  in  the  bell-shaped  prothorax.  Its  fore-femora  are 
swollen  in  the  middle  and  armed  on  the  under  side  with  several  teeth  of  unequal 
lengths.  The  color  is  black,  with  the  margins,  sutures,  veins,  and  some  spots  on  the 
wing-covers,  the  tip  of  the  scutellum,  and  the  legs  pale  yellow.  There  is  also  a  black 
band  near  the  tip  of  the  fore-femora,  sometimes  also  on  the  other  femora,  and  some 
traces  of  pitch  brown  on  the  tips  of  the  tibia?  and  joints  of  the  tarsi.  It  measures 
usually  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  pale  margin  of  the  corinm  is  usu- 
ally contracted  before  the  tip,  and  a  pale  dot  follows  it  on  the  membrane.  It  is  ren- 
dered very  comical  by  the  swinging  of  the  long  antennae  with  its  thickened  apical 
joint  while  running  over  the  ground  among  the  stones  and  rubbish  of 
its  favorite  haunts.  Meadows,  and  rich  soils  in  thin  woods  furnish 
it  with  needed  shelter,  and  there  it  maybe  found  througliout  the  entire 
year,  half  concealed  by  bits  of  twigs  and  dead  leaves,  or  stowed  away 
beneath  the  loose  fragments  of  rock  which  lie  scattered  over  the  ground. 
The  common  chinch-bug,  Ulissus  lencopterus,  belongs  here,  in  the 
division  Blissina ;    and  JViisius  anqustatiis,  sometimes  almost  equallv   vu;.m:\.-  lUissun 
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abundant  m  the  eastern  Lnited  htates,  is  a  type  of  the  Nysima. 

We  now  turn  to  the  great  super-family  COREOIDEA.  Here  we  find  an  assemblage 
of  forms,  extremely  numerous,  and  bewildering  from  the  endless  variety  of  structure 
which  prevails,  and  pointing  to  affinities  in  many  directions.  Wide  differences  of 
proportion  in  all  the  principal  parts  are  common,  and  we  find  long  and  slender  forms 
in  close  relationship  with  the  thiclcest  and  broadest.  The  family  Berytid^  contains 
jierhaps  the  most  aberrant  species  of  the  group,  which,  although  extremely  attenuated 
in  most  of  their  proportions,  show  a  close  relationship  with  various  members  of  the 
family  which  we  have  just  noticed.  In  these  the  colors  are  chiefly  sober  tawny  or 
pale  yellow,  with  markings  of  black  or  white.  JVeides  s2nnosus  is  the  principal  rep- 
resentative of  this  group  in  the  United  States.  It  is  as  slender  as  a  crane-fly,  of  a 
pale  tawny  coloi",  with  four  joints  to  the  thread-like,  long  antennse,  and  has  the  tip  of 
the  basal  joint  clavate,  ajid  the  short  apical  joint  thick  and  black.  The  front  of  the 
head  tapers  off  to  an  almost  acute,  upturned  point,  before  which  the  face  curves  for- 
wards in  a  long,  thick  keel.  A  distinct  carinate  pale  line  runs  along  the  middle  of  the 
prothorax,  each  side  of  which  the  surface  is  rough  and  coarsely  punctate;  while  an  erect 
spine  jirojeets  from  the  base  of  the  scutellum,  and  another  from  each  side  of  the 
mesopleura,  just  in  front  of  the  posterior  coxae.     The  tips  of  the  femora  are  clavate, 
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the  tarsi  and  ai)ifal  end  of  the  tibiae  are  more  or  less  lilack,  there  is  a  Mack  i)oiiit  at 
the  costal  apex  of  the  cerium,  and  the  venter  is  marked  with  four  dark  brown  lines. 
The  membrane  is  exceedingly  long,  and  lias  four  longitudinal  veins,  and  the  sides  of 
the  abdomen,  particularly  of  the  female,  are  a  little  curved.  It  is  about  one-third  of 
an  inch  in  length,  by  about  the  one-twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  across  the  thorax.  The 
costa  of  the  corium  is  protracted  like  a  narrow  rim  far  beyond  the  middle  of  the 
membrane.  It  is  a  rather  sluggish  insect,  which  may  be  found  in  the  undergrowth  of 
oak  woods  throughout  all  the  warm  parts  of  the  year ;  and  it  is  distributed  over  most 
of  the  sheltered  localities  of  the  United  States  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  and  west  to 
Texas  and  Arizona.  In  the  colder  sections  of  the  country,  in  Canada,  and  on  the 
moimtains  of  New  Hampshire,  Xorth  Carolina,  and  the  northwest,  it  is  rejilaced  by 
N".  mtiticits,  a  species  which  lacks  the  spines  of  the  thorax  and  scutellum,  and  which 
has  the  front  of  the  head  bent  down,  in  the  form  of  a  little  horn. 

Next  to  these  the  members  of  the  sub-family  Leptocorisina  form  a  connecting  link 
with  the  Alydina,  and  through  them  with  the  rest  of  the  Coreoidea.  Here  the 
body  and  members  are  also  long,  but  not  so  slender  as  in  the  preceding  group. 
The  head  has  two  protracted  lobes  with  a  gutter  between  them,  or  these  are  split 
apart.  The  antennae  are  composed  of  four  long  joints,  the  basal  one  being  very 
much  longer  than  the  head ;  and  the  membrane  is  long,  with  numerous  parallel  veins, 
those  near  the  liase  being  forked,  while  the  oiiter  margin  is  l)Ounded  by  a  narrow 
prolongation  of  the  coriuui.  A  conspicuous  feature  of  most,  if  not  of  all  the  genera 
is  seen  in  the  greatly  prolonged  basal  johit  of  the  tarsi.  Leptocorisa  tipidoides  is  a 
conspicuous  and  common  member  of  this  group,  occurring  in  the  southern  States  and 
extending  through  Mexico  and  Central  America  into  Guiana  and  Brazil.  When  fresh 
it  is  of  a  pale  greenish-yellow  color,  having  a  dark  triangular  spot  at  the  base  of  the 
membrane,  and  the  antenna;  pale  reddish,  with  the  last  joint  piceous  but  whitish  at 
base.  Protenor  belfnif/ei  is  a  rather  more  clumsy  form  of  a  pale  clay-yellow  color, 
with  the  head  lobes  well  separated,  and  which  inhabits  most  of  the  United  States  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  Alydina  are  of  moderately  narrow  form,  with  a  sub-conical  head  contracted 
behind  the  eyes,  the  last  joint  of  the  antenuiB  thicker  than  the  intermediate  ones,  and 
the  hind  pair  of  femora  enlarged  towards  the  tip  and  armed  beneath  with  unequal 
spines.  In  these  the  corium  is  also  protracted  along  the  margin  of  the  membrane,  but 
not  so  far  as  in  the  preceding  grouji,  and  the  membrane  has  numerous  long  veins,  some 
of  which  form  areoles  at  base,  and  fork  at  tip.  Sev- 
eral genera,  such  as  Alydus,  Tollius,  and  3Iegaloto- 
mus,  inhabit  the  United  States,  and  the  species  are 
numerous  in  most  j)arts  of  America.  Our  native 
Stachijocnemis  forms  an  exception  here  in  having 
the  end  of  the  corium  oblique  and  not  narrowly  pro- 
duced. 

Our  fauna  is  rich  in  the  next  group,  Anisoscelidina, 
some  of  which  are  very  pretty  and  moderately  large 
insects,  but  tropical  America  claims  the  richest  and 
most  elegantly  colored  of  them  all,  and  the  species  are 
FIG.  sa.-Acanihocephaia  arcmia.  ^^^^,^  ^^^J^^  numerous.  The  Diactor  bilineatus  of  our 
plate  is  steel  blue  with  yellow  thoracic  strijies.  The  Acanthocephalina  embrace  some 
of  our  largest  forms,  such  as  Acanthocephala  declivis  from  the  extreme  southern  States, 
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wliilc  J/etdpodiiisfeDiorotiis  is  distiihiitcd  from  Xorlli  C';n-()liii;i  to  I-'lorida  and  .Mexico. 
Tliesc  may  be  reeogiiizod  hy  the  dark  brown  color  and  rougli  upjier  surface  with  a 
blade-like  process  projecting  from  the  fore- 
head, and  by  the  thick,  ciu-ved,  knobby  hind- 
femora  ariiKHl  with  coarse,  curved  teeth, 
and  the  plate-like  expansions  along  the  hind- 
shanks.  Our  Mictina  embraces  the  largest 
and  most  magnificent  species  of  this  group, 
the  Pachylis  gigas.  It  inhabits  Arizona  as 
well  as  Mexico,  measures  an  inch  and  three- 
quarters  in  length,  and  is  of  a  velvety 
brownish-black,  veined  with  bright  yellow, 
and  banded  with  orange  across  the  legs  and 
(in  the  base  of  the  plate  on  the  third  joint 
of  the  antennte.  The  nymjih  is  deep  steel- 
blue,  with  two  series  of  red  spots  on  the 
tergum,  and  a  single  series  of  larger  ones  on 
the  venter;  while  the  sides  of  the  thorax, 
the  scutelluni,  and  a  broad  band  on  each 
of  the  femora  and  tibiae  are  brilliant  orange. 
It  flourishes  on  various  species  of  cactus 

common  to  the  great  desert  jilains.      In  this  group  occurs  also  the 

\ \  /V       s))lendid  Amazonian  Molchiim  comjyressicor^iis,  an  insect  rather  less 

^^L/  robust  than  the  foregoing  but  with  a  long,  sharji  spine  projecting  from 

/H|^~\      each  shoulder,  and  the  rough  surface  of  the  thorax,  scutellum,  and  the 

r^HN       middle  of  the  wing-covers  splendidly  decorated  with  emerald  green 

\  ^Br    I       around  the  black,  velvety  spots.     To  the  sub-family  Coreina  belongs 

/  >      our  common  Squash-bug,  Anamt  fn's/is,  and  also  C'hrlinidea  vittigera, 

'  '"■  ^Ms*^'"^""    ^"^  ochre-yellow,  ovate  form,  with  lilack  antenna 

band  upon  the  base  of  the  protlmrax,  and  a 

The  corium  is  slightly  dusky,  with  pale  yellow  veins,  wliile 

the  membrane  and  scutellum  are  blackish.     Several  other 

sub-families   occur  here,  which   we   can   only  mention  by 

name.     These  are  Spartocerina,  Chariesteriua,  Mesocorina, 

Rhopalina,  etc. 

We  now  reach  the  extremely  comprehensive  super-family 
PENTATOMOIDEA,  composed  of  the  sub-families  Acan- 
thosomina,  Edessina,  Pentatomina,  Sciocorina,  Halydina, 
Phlseina,  Asopina,  and  the  family  Ctdnid.'E.  Only  a  few  of 
these  can  be  mdicated  at  this  tmie.     The  old  genus  Cya- 

Kus  is  most  commonly  represented  in  North  America  by  the  shining,  pitch-black 
Panga-us  bilineatus.  It  has  an  indented  curve  on  the  front  part  of  the  prothorax,  a 
head  armed  with  an  arc  of  rigid  spines  in  front,  the  shanks  closely  set  with  longer 
stiff  spines,  while  the  front  pair  are  built  for  digging  into  the  ground. 

Podisus  cynicus  is  a  large,  ochreous,  or  jiale  yellow  insect  of  broad,  oval  form, 
with  the  sides  of  the  prothorax  diagonal,  and  a  quadrangular,  flat  head.  The  whole 
upper  surface  is  irregularly  punctate  with  red,  which  is  massed  together  behind  the  head 
and  near  the  sides  of  the  prothorax,  while  the  shoulders  are  acutely  angular.     The  con- 
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lexivuni  has  a  series  of  double  green  spots  on  the  segments,  and  there  are  some  small 
pots  of  the  same  color  near  the  front  angles  of  the  prothorax.  This  is  our  largest  native 
s]jecies,  and  it  is  pretty  generally  distributed  throughout  the  United 
States  north  of  the  Ohio  Iliver.  Its  stout,  long  rostrum  gives  it  a 
great  advantage  in  holding  and  piercing  other  insects  upon  which 
it  feeds. 

Phlma  lonyirostris,  from  Brazil,  is  a  remarkable  example  of 
the  leaf-like  pattern  common  to  the  Phlseina.  It  is  flat  and  very 
thin,  with  the  broad  form  so  conspicuous  in  the  family  at  large, 
and  has  exceptionally  long  antenna;  and  rostrum.  The  colors  are 
losely  imitating  the  pale  bark  of  various 


green  and  gray, 
trees  and  sinubs. 
The  Ilaly.lin; 
brown  insects,  w  i 
inent  shoulders, 
veins  to  the  me 


liefly  broad,  moderately  flat,  gray  and 
r,  slender  antenn*  and  rostrum,  prom- 
neven    surface,    with    very   branching 


the  Atlantic  region  is  Brocliymeiiu  ninuikita.  It  has  a 
squarer  liead  than  its  nearest  relative,  with  the  front  rather 
short,  a  deep  notch  each  side,  and  a  very  slight  one  before 
the  tylus.  The  surface  is  unevenly  punctate  with  black,  and 
the  nieiiiliraiic  is  distinctly  marbled  with  the  same  color, 
while    tlie   side    margins   of   the   prothorax   are   moderately 


Notwithstanding 
and  other  insects. 
f  trees  in  our  cities 


toothed,  and  the  shoulders  are  oblique,  feebly  curved,  and  knobbed, 
the  long  and  slender  rostrum,  it  is  a  great  enemy  to  caterpillars 
which  it  searches  for  uj)on  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  a  great  v.iriety  o 
and  in  the  thin  woods  of  the  adjacent  country. 

Probably  the  largest  and  most  varied  sub-family  of  this  assemblage  is  the  Penta- 
tomina.  Splendidly  ornamented  and  brilliant  colored  species  abound  in  the  tropics  of 
South  America,  and  others,  less  numerous,  in  Africa  and  Asia.  North  America  has 
a  Mjvy  gay  repiesentative  of  this  type  in  the  Mur- 
yantid  histrioiiica.  It  is  polished  l)lue-black,  banded, 
striped,  and  margined  above  with  yellow,  orange,  or 
red,  and  o\\  the  venter  has  seven  lines  of  yellow  and 
orange  spots,  those  on  the  middle  being  largest,  and 
the  head  has  generally  two  white  spots  on  the  front. 
It  plays  havoc  with  the  cabbages  and  other  cruciferous  plants,  and  occasionally  attacks 
the  Cucurbitse  also.  Prior  to  the  late  civil  war  it  was  confined  to  the  States  south  of 
Virginia,  but  since  that  time  it  has  spread  as  far  north  as  New  Jersey,  and  west  into 
Missouri.  Its  native  home  appears  to  have  been  Guatemala,  where  it  abounds,  and  from 
whence  it  spread  into  ^Mexico,  and  then  across  the  line  into  Texas  and  our  southern  States. 
Passing  by  the  Edessiua,  which  have  the  sternum  elevated  into  a  cross,  and  the  middle 
line  of  the  venter  built  into  a  callous  ridge  with  its  base  protracted  forwards  into  a  horn, 
we  reach  the  Asojiina,  a  sub-family  closely  verging  Upon  the  great  grou]i  next  to  be 
noticed.  A  most  sujierb  example  of  the  Asojius  type  is  the  Stiretrus  anchorayo.  It 
is  of  a  glossy  steel-blue  color,  with  orange  marks  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the  pronotum, 
also  a  band  at  base,  and  narrow  margin  at  end  of  the  scutellum,  besides  the  margins 
of  the  venter,  large  spots  on  its  disc,  and  some  spots  on  the  sternum,  all  of  the  same 
color.     Here  the  scutellum  is  nearlv  as  long  as  the  abdomen  and  more  than  one-half 
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its  width,  while  the  rostrum  is  very  stout,  mA  tlie  fnre-thii;li--  fhittcnea  into  phites. 
It  inhabits  the  southern  States,  anil  its  green  and  yellow  variety  is  distrilnited  over 
most  of  the  country  south  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  next  family,  the  ScuTELLEUiDJi,  is  very  large,  and  eoiu|)relK'nds  a  host  of 
genera  and  sjjecies,  most  of  which  are  tortoise-shaped,  with  the  seulellum  covering 
nearly  the  t'ntire  upper  surface  of  the  ahdomen.  Pachycoris  torrldus  is  a  common 
but  beautiful  species  distributed  from  northern  Mexico  to  south  i.f  Uio  in  Brazil.  As 
commonly  seen,  it  is  polished  black,  ..r  violet,  with  eight  round  pmI  dots  on  .he  l.ro- 
thorax,  aiid  tourteen  upon  the  very  convex  s<-utelluni,  while  the  underside  of  the  body 
is  glossy  green.  It  varies  tlirough  all  tlte  extremes  of  color,  from  pale  yellow  to  coal 
black,  and  the  red  spots  run  together  so  as  to  give  every  proportion  of  red,  even  to 
the  e.\tent  of  covering  all  the  prothorax  and  scutelluin.  It  measures  about  two-thirds 
of  an  inch  in  length.  Here  also  belong  the  Coriniela3nina,  mostly  black,  hemispherical 
insects,  common  all  over  the  United  States.  The  Eiirygastrina  belong  to  this  family, 
and  have  a  less  deep  and  convex  oval  form,  and  are  either  gray  and  yellow  mixed,  or 
some  shade  of  brown,  with  a  long  but  n;irrower  scutellum.  The  Scutellerina  are 
represented  by  Libt/ssa,  which  has  a  thick,  spindle-shai)ed  body,  usually  of  some  hue 
of  green  or  blue,  reflecting  the  light  in  rich  variety  of  colors ;  or  sometimes  the  surface 
is  emerald  green,  covered  with  granidated  asperities.  It  belongs  to  Africa  and  its 
islands.  The  family  Artjiropteuiu.e  comprehends  a  large  assemblage  of  flat,  very  wide 
for/lis,  chiefly  of  a  black  color,  highly  polished,  marked  in  various  ways  with  yellow, 
or  sometimes  yellow  spotted  or  clouded  with  lnown  or  black.  All  but  two  or  three 
of  the  species  inhabit  the  Orient,  Africa,  and  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Glancing  beyond  the  vast  mtdtitude  of  modern  species,  only  a  few  of  which 
could  here  be  brought  into  view,  we  are  confronted  by  still  another  great  assemblage, 
ihc  members  of  which  equally  sustain  relations  to  the  groups  already  enumerated. 
Tiiese  are  the  remnants  of  ancient  faun,•l^  wliicli  have  been  saved  to  us  from  the  wreck 
and  reconstruction  of  former  geological  periods.  Away  back  in  the  dim  distance  of 
the  ])riinitive  past,  when  the  scouring  of  land  surfaces  by  floods  and  tides  deposited 
beds  of  sediment  upon  the  lower  levels,  numberless  specimens  of  Henuptera  were 
caught  in  the  moving  waters  and  there  buried  in  earthy  matter,  afterwards  to  become 
minerali/.ed  in  the  stony  layers  which  have  since  been  raised  into  the  ridges  and  cliffs 
that  we  find  to-day.  The  oldest  known  Hemijjtera  have  been  dug  from  the  carbo- 
niferous shales,  and  these  have  been  provisionally  referred  to  the  Fulgoridse.  But  the 
secondary  rocks,  especially  the  lias  in  Europe,  have  yielded  great  numbers  of  fossil 
forms,  and  accordingly  we  have  .searched  our  own  upjjer  mesozoic  plant-ledges  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  for  such  fossil  insects,  but  thus  far  in  vain. 

More  recent  in  geological  time,  the  shales  of  our  western  tertiary  formations  abound 
in  the  remains  of  both  Homoptera  and  Heteroptera,  and  the  plant-ledges  of  Florissant, 
Colorado,  are  being  made  renowned  by  the  careful  efforts  of  Mr.  S.  H.  Scudder,  who 
has  brought  to  light  great  numbers  of  species  in  the  large  or<ler  to  which  these  pages 
are  devoted. 

F.  K.  IThlek. 
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MALLOPHAGA. 

This  assemblage  of  parasitic  insects  probably  forms  a  part  of  the  order  Pseudo- 
Neuroptera,  apparently  of  about  the  value  of  a  super-family.  Various  authors  have 
either  placed  them  with  the  other  Parasita  in  the  order  Hemiptera,  or  have  followed 
Leach  in  constituting  them  a  separate  order  under  the  name  Anoplura. 

An  undoubted  similarity  exists  between  these  and  the  Pediculidae  in  some  of  the 
embryonic  stages ;  but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  a  departure  from  the  hemijJterous  type 
occurs  near  the  period  of  final  exclusion  from  the  egg,  and  that  at  this  time  a  truly  man- 
dibulate  mouth  with  the  valvate  labium  is  acquired,  accompanied  by  corresponding 
modifications  of  the  associated  segments.  Accordingly  we  accept  the  ]30sition  given 
to  them  by  the  well-known  Neuropterist,  Dr.  McLachlan,  and  lea\e  the  question  of 
their  relative  rank  to  be  established  by  future  observation. 

This  group  is  composed  of  several  families,  many  genera,  and  hundreds  of  species 
of  small,  or  miimte,  commonly  pale  horn-colored  insects,  which  undergo  an  incomplete 
metamorphosis  (the  skin  being  shed  in  pieces).  They  are  generally  detested  because  of 
the  damage  which  they  occasion  to  the  plumage  of  birds,  or  the  fur  of  animals.  Every 
species  of  bird  or  beast  has  one  or  more  kinds  of  these  pests  ujjon  some  one  or  other 
of  the  regions  of  its  body,  while,  in  a  few  case.s,  a  single  species  of  bird  is  known  to 
harbor  as  many  as  four  or  five  kinds  of  these  parasites.  As  all  of  these  forms  are  pi-o- 
vided  with  jaws,  they  gnaw  the  tender  cuticle  at  the  base  of  the  hair  or  feathers,  cause 
intolerable  irritation,  and,  by  reason  of  their  great  numbers,  produce  wasting  dis- 
orders or  even  .cause  the  death  of  the  creatures  upon  which  they  congregate. 

These  lice  are  apterous,  more  or  less  flattened,  long  elliptical,  lancet-shaped,  or 
broadly  ovate,  and  the  head  is  horizontal,  shovel-shajied,  and  often  depressed,  wedge- 
like at  tip.  They  have  distinctly  jointed  antennfe  and  j)alpi,  a  jii'othorax  often  con- 
tracted like  a  neck,  a  mesothorax  of  ample  proportions  (often  as  wide  as  the  base  of 
the  abdomen),  fringes  of  bristles  across  and  on  the  sides  of  the  face  and  abdominal 
segments,  spiracles  on  the  ujjper  sides  of  the  body,  short,  stout  legs,  ])laced  far  out  on 
the  sides  of  the  chest,  and  tarsi  with  curved,  sharp  claws. 

Some  of  the  bird-lice,  especially  such  as  those  which  inhabit  the  Canary  bird,  the 
pigeon,  etc.,  are  very  delicate  in  appearance,  have  a  translucent  outer  skin,  and  move 
with  great  celerity  between  the  feathers.  The  nits  or  eggs  are  ovate,  and  generally 
glued  to  the  roots  of  the  hairs,  or  fibres  of  the  feathers,  although  they  may  often  be 
found  lying  loose  in  the  hollow  centre  of  reeds  used  for  perching-sticks  in  the  cages 
of  domestic  birds.  This  is  a  favorite  jilace  for  many  kinds  in  winter,  giving  them  an 
undisturbed  shelter  and  nidus  for  hatching,  and  where  the  minute  young  ones  may 
sometimes  be  seen  in  large  crowds. 

Mr.  Denny  tells  us  that  "having  obtained  several  nits  of  Ilcematopinus,  Eurystej-- 
nus,  and  Suis,  and  placed  the.  same  in  a  quill  which  I  carried  in  my  waistcoat  pocket, 
from  the  warmth  they  thus  received  I  soon  became  sole  proprietor  of  a  family  of  my 
young  friends.  These  I  examined  soon  after  their  exit  from  the  ova,  but  could  not 
discover  such  a  difference  in  their  appearance  as  would  have  led  me  to  suppose  them 
in  the  larval  state ;  the  antennae  and  legs  were  much  thicker  in  proi)ortion  to  the  bulk 
of  the  whole  body  than  when  full  grown :  in  fact,  they  bore  pretty  much  the  same 
resemblance  to  the  mature  insect  that  a  lamb  bears  to  the  ewe,  being  ill  pro]iortioned 
in  the  legs,  etc.     In  jjoiut  of  activity,  however,  they  much  exceeded  the  adults,  and 
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moved  with  a  degree  of  rapidity  not  visual  in  siuh  insects,  at  least  to  tlic  family  Pedi- 
eulida>.  In  many  species  a  very  great  difti  r(  lu'c  in  color  and  markings  is  observable 
after  each  moult,  so  much  so,  that  unless  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  series  of  all 
sizes  and  ages  occurs,  the  identity  of  the  species  would  scarcely  be  conjectured." 

Tw^o  principal  families  include  most  of  the  species  belonging  to  this  group.  The 
tirst,  PiiiLOi'TEKiDJ:;,  may  be  distinguished  by  the  persistent  absence  of  cushions  fioni 
the  tips  of  the  two-jointed,  or  in  a  few  cases  one-jointed  tarsi,  and  by  the  filiform 
antenniu,  which  are  composed  of  either  live  or  three  joints. 

In  the  genus  Philoptevus  (which  has  been  divided  into  nine  sub-geuera  by  Piaget, 
based  chiefly  upon  differences  in  the  fon'u  of  the  licad),  we  observe  small  insects  of 
extremely  varied  patterns.  Jlany  of  tlu'se  .ire  |iro\  ided  uitli  eiirioiis  aUaelunents  to 
the  sides  and  angles  of  the  head,  and  all  ha\e  H\c'-joiiited  anicnna-,  larsi  with  two 
claws,  and  live  between  the  feathei's  on  tlie  necks  and  under  the  wings  of  birds. 

A  striking  example  of  this  genus  is  the  P.  {Goniocotes)  holoyaster.  It  is  pale 
yellow,  with  the  margins  of  the  broadly  rounded  clypeus,  sides  of  the  head  and 
band  at  its  base,  front  margin  of  the  mesothorax  (excepting  the  middle),  the  outer 
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edge  of  the  femora  and  tibia,  and  the  borders  of  ur.iy  patclus  on  the  sides  of  the 
abdominal  rings  deep  black.  The  head  forms  a  l.roa.l  -liic-M  deeply  cut  out  behind 
the  antennse,  and  again  at  base.  A  fringe  of  long,  remote  bristles  also  passes  around 
the  whole  outer  margin  of  the  body,  and  a  few  shorter  bristles  are  set  upon  the  legs. 
It  is  one  of  the  larger  species,  measuring  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  length ;  and  is 
common  upon  the  domestic  fowl  in  Europe.  This  is  closely  related  to,  if  not  identi- 
cal with,  the  form  frequently  found  upon  hens  in  the  middle  States.  Dr.  Packard 
describes  an  allied  species,  with  the  name  G.  hurnettii,  which  he  has  found  upon  the 
same  fowl  in  Xew^  England.  It  differs  from  the  preceding  in  liaving  the  sides  of  the 
head  nearly  entire,  the  clypeus  longer,  ovately  rovinded,  the  antennae  stouter,  and  w  itli 
the  second  joint  shorter,  and  the  abdomen  relatively  narrower. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  forms  belonging  here  are  those  which  infest  the 
turkey  and  the  peacock,  Goniodes  sti/Ufer  and  G.  falcicornis.  The  latter  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  many  observers,  and  because  of  its  singular  appearance  has  been  fig- 
ured in  numerous  text-books  of  natural  history.  It  is  of  a  bright  chestnut  yellow  color, 
with  wide  lateral  bands  of  liver-brown.  The  head  is  broad,  with  angular  blunt  lobes 
behind,  marked  with  brown,  the  widely  rounded  clypeus  is  sinuated  each  side,  and  in 
the  cavities  thus  formed  the  stout  antennte  are  placed.     These  latter  organs  are  hooked 
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in  the  males,  and  serve  to  clasp  the  females  while  the  eggs  are  being  fertilized.  It  is 
of  about  the  same  length  as  the  j)receding  species,  but  has  an  abdomen  very  broadly 
rounded,  and  markedly  wider  than  the  conspicuous  mesothorax.  It  is  said  to  be  very 
common  upon  the  peacock,  and  to  be  found  after  the  death  of  the  bird  congregated 
in  considerable  numbers  around  the  base  of  the  beak  and  crown  of  the  head. 

The  turkey-louse  has  the  jjosterior  angles  of  its  broadly  lyrate  head  drawn  back- 
wards in  slender,  long  processes;  the  prothorax  is  very  narrow,  curvedly  tapering 
towards  the  head,  and  angular  each  side  behind ;  while  the  broad,  oval  abdomen  is 
fringed  on  the  sides  with  bundles  of  exceptionally  long  bristles.  It  frequents  the 
head,  neck,  and  breast  of  the  common  turkey.  The  lice  of  the  deer,  sheep,  etc., 
have  only  one  tarsal  nail,  and  belong  to  the  sub-genus  Trichodectes. 

The  next  great  family,  Liotheiu^,  is  comjjosed  of  species,  many  of  which  closely 
resemble  the  unvvinged  •  forms  of  white  ants  and  J^sociis,  having  four-jointed,  stout 
antenna;  with  the  tip  joint  thickened,  a  generally  trilobate  head,  conspicuous  max- 
illary palpi,  either  two-jointed  or  one-jointed  tarsi,  and  corresjiondingly  with  two 
nails,  or  in  Gyrupus  with  only  one  nail. 

Tliese  live  upon  falcons,  pigeons,  the  stork,  rook,  magpie,  and  various  wading 
birds,  such  as  the  heron,  and  egret.  The  genus  Gyropus  lives  amidst  the  fur  of  the 
Guinea  pig,  and  sometimes  literally  swarms  in  places  about  their  neck  and  ears.  The 
species  are  yellowish,  marked  with  chestnut  brown,  especially  upon  the  head,  thorax, 
and  legs,  and  have  a  broad  ovate  or  elliptical  body,  with  the  head  lobate  behind. 

Much  interest  attaches  to  these  little  creatures,  notwithstanding  the  disagreeable 
impression  commonly  jiroduced  by  their  presence  upon  our  domestic  pets.  They 
possess  such  an  extraordinary  gathering  of  structural  variations,  have  so  many 
peculiar  modes  of  life,  and  often  display  such  a  marked  degree  of  individuality,  that 
they  deserve  to  be  carefully  studied  in  order  to  become  more  accurately  known. 
During  the  life  of  their  host,  they  know  quite  well  how  to  evade  the  scrutiny  of  man, 
and  they  are  often  difficult  to  discover,  even  in  regions  of  a  bird's  plumage  where 
they  are  known  to  exist. 

They  are  also  extensively  distributed  over  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  being 
found  upon  the  roaming  aquatic  and  marine,  as  well  as  upon  the  terrestrial  birds  and 
animals,  and  attack  the  lofty  eagle  as  readily  as  the  plunging  diver. 

P.  R.  Uhler. 


OuDER  VII.  —  COLEOPTERA. 

The  Beetles,  or  Coleoptera  as  they  are  termed  by  naturalists,  briefly  defined,  are 
six-legged  iiiseets,  whieh  have  thiek  and  horny  fore  wings  and  ehewing  nioulh-ijarts, 
and  whieh  undergo  complete  metamorphosis. 

The  most  striking  of  these  characters  is  the  peculiar  horn-like,  opaque,  usually 
quite  rigid  fore  wings,  which,  in  the  beetles,  are  termed  elytra  (singular  elytron),  from 
the  Greek  elutron,  meaning  a  sheath,  a  word  used  by  Aristotle  to  designate  the  fore- 
wings  of  beetles.  These  elytra  give  a  general  aspect  to  beetles  which  make  them 
easily  recognizable  as  such,  however  much  they  may  vary  in  other  respects.  As  a 
rule  the  elytra  close  together,  meeting  in  a  straight  line  along  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  back  or  dorsum  of  the  insect,  and  shielding  beneath  them  the  delicate  hind  wings, 
unless  hind  wings  are  absent,  as  is  the  case  with  a  small  number  of  beetles.  The 
elytra  take  no  active  jtart  in  the  flight  of  Coleoptera,  but  generally  are  opened  out- 
ward at  right  angles  to  the  body  of  the  insect,  remaining  at  rest  in  that  position, 
while  the  membranous  hind  wings  perform  the  necessary  strokes  for  locomotion.  In 
beetles  that  have  rudimentary  hind  wings,  and  in  those  of  which  the  hind  wings  are 
absent,  the  elytron  of  one  side  usually  is  united  iirmly  along  the  back  to  that  of  the 
other  side,  to  form  a  single  shield,  which  protects  the  abdominal  portions  of  the  insect 
beneath  it.  In  one  family,  the  Stapliylinidte,  or  rove-beetles,  and  in  some  less  com- 
monly known  beetles  belonging  to  other  families,  the  elytra  are  much  too  short  or  too 
small  to  cover  the  whole  abdomen,  although  the  Staphylinidae  manage  to  bring  the 
entire  wings  beneath  the  elytra  by  a  complex  system  of  folding. 

The  name  Coleoptera  (from  koleos,  a  sheath,  and  ^j^ero/i,  a  wing)  was  first  enijiloyed 
for  beetles  by  John  Ray,  an  early  English  naturalist,  in  1705,  and  has  been  generally 
adopted  by  subsequent  naturalists,  although  Fabricius,  in  1775,  termed  beetles  Eleu- 
therata,  on  account  of  their  free  maxillaj,  and  Schluga,  in  1767,  used  for 
them  the  term  Vaginata,  from  vagina,  the  Latin  for  sheath. 

The  distinct  division  of  the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  so  clearly 
tliscernible  in  most  beetles,  extends  in  less  degree  to  their  larva'.  In 
the  larvai  the  head  is  usually  quite  distinct  from  the  following  segment. 
The  first  three  segments  following  the  head,  which  corresjjond  to  the 
thorax  of  the  imago,  are  often  quite  different  from  the  succeeding  al>- 
dominal  segments  of  the  larvae,  but  sometimes  they  closely  resemble  the 
abdominal  segments.  The  abdomen  is  usually  more  ].nil.iii'^c(l  in  pro- 
portion to  the  thorax  and  head  than  it  is  in  the  iini-. ..  c  .iii<((|uently 
most  beetle  larvae  have  a  vermiform  appearance,  which  lias  t:i\  en  rise  to 
popular  names,  such  as  '  meal-worm '  for  the  larva  of  Tenehno  molitor, 
and  '  wire-worms '  for  the  larvae  of  many  Elateridae.  The  thicker  and 
more  fieshy  larvai  of  Coleoptera,  such  as  are  those  often  dug  up  about 
roots,  or  8])lit  from  their  mines  in  wood,  are  in  po]jular  parlance  '  grubs.' 

The  larvae  of  beetles  mostly  have  six  legs,  or  feet,  near  the  anterior 
end  of  their  body,  that  is  a  jiair  of  legs  for  each  of  the  first  three 
segments   behind    the   head  —  the  thoracic  segments.      In  the  Curcu-       SLta."^'  ''"^ 
lionida;,   and  in   some  other  beetles  of   which    the   larvw   live   within 
their   food,  the    latter   are   legless.      Certain    larva;    have    more    or   less   developed 
traces  of  anal  legs,  sometuneu  a  product  of  the  evagiuated  lateral  porliouu  of  the 
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anus,  and  a  few  have  a  fairly  develojjed  median  foot  on  tbe  jjosterior  abdominal  seg- 
ment. In  many  larva?  locomotion  is  aided  by  the  evagination  of  little  wart-like  ven- 
tral processes  on  the  abdominal  segments ;  these  processes  in  the  Cerambycidse  are 
found  also  on  the  dorsum,  and  have  been  tenned  discs ;  they  aid  these  larvaj  in  loco- 
motion within  their  narrow  mines,  and  call  to  mind  a  pair  of  processes  uj)on  the  dor- 
sum of  the  fifth  abdominal  segment  of  the  larva  of  Ckindela,  by  which  tbe  latter 
larva  is  helped  to  go  up  and  down  its  tube  in  the  ground. 

Beetle  larvae  possess,  like  beetles  themselves,  without  cxcei)tion,  mandibulate 
mouth-parts,  that  is  to  say  mouth-parts  intended  for  biting,  although  in  the  larvse  of 
Dytiscidas  the  liquid  food  is  sucked  into  the  oesophagus  through  channels  in  the  man- 
dibles, as  will  be  explained  more  fully  when  treating  of  that  family. 

Larvae  of  Coleoptera  mostly  live  in  concealed  places  under  very  diversified  circum- 
stances ;  beneath  stones,  and  in  wood  ;  in  acorns,  nuts,  and  seeds  ;  on  both  jjlianeroga- 
mous  and  cryptogamous  plants  ;  in  furs,  woollen  goods,  and  hair  goods  ; 
a  few  are  parasitic  on  other  insects  ;  others  lead  a  jiredaceous  life,  either 
on  land  or  in  water. 

The  pupae  of  beetles  have  free  limbs,  and  one  can  see  the  form  of 
the  legs,  wings,  antennae,  and  mouth-parts  of  the  perfect  insect ;  the  legs 
are  gathered  together  along  the  ventral  side  of  the  pu])a,  with  the  feet 
just  each  side  of  the  median  line,  and  pointing  toward  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  abdomen;  the  wings  and  elytra  are  parted  and  often 
wrapped  partially  around  the  sides  of  the  pupa,  so  that  their  apices 
are  alongside  the  feet  on  the  ventral  side.     Where  the  antennae  are 

r  iu.  **o.  —  jf  upa  ^  , 

of  Monoham-  especially  long,  as  in  certain  Cerambycidae,  they  ai-e  arranged  ni  sym- 
metrical curves  upon  each  side  of  the  pupa.  Often  jirimary  or  sec- 
ondary sexual  characters  disclose  in  the  j)upa  the  sex  of  the  insect. 

Beetles  which  pupate  subterraneously,  usually  do  so  in  a  case  or  cocoon  rounded  out 
in  the  earth  ;  many  wood-borers  form  cocoons  of  rubbish  or  of  shreds  of  wood ;  while 
true  cocoons  above  ground  are  sj)un,  or  formed  of  a  viscid  secretion  of  the  larva  by  a 
few  Curculionidaj.  Those  beetles  which  construct  no  cocoon  pupate  u]ion  the  ground 
amongst  the  grass,  or,  as  is  the  case  with  many  Chrysomelidaj  and  all  Coccinellidae, 
suspended  upon  a  twig  or  other  object.  The  last  larval  skin  may  remain  about  the 
pujias  of  some  s]iecies  of  these  last  mentioned  families.  Pujia;  found  underground, 
enclosed  in  wood,  or  in  other  places  not  exposed  to  light,  are  mostly  white,  the  beetles 
from  them  attaining  their  color  shortly  after  emergence.  Tlie  abdominal  extremity 
of  the  ))uiia  is  generally  movable,  and  j)upae  of  some  species  will  whij)  their  abdomen 
about  with  considerable  activity  when  disturbed  ;  this  motion  is  about  the  only  external 
indication  of  life  in  coleopterous  pupae. 

Even  as  distinct  as  beetle-pujja;  may  seem  to  be  from  their  larval  condition  on  the 
one  side,  and  their  perfected  imago  on  the  other  side,  there  are  —  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  fact  that  egg,  larva,  pupa,  and  imago  are  serial  developmental  stages 
of  one  and  the  same  insect  —  intermediate  forms,  gradations  and  variations  in  these 
stages.  Under  Meloidae  and  Stylopidje  forms  will  be  further  treated  of  wherein  the 
metamorphoses  have  been  modified  by  parasitism,  that  condition  of  existence  which 
never  fails  to  produce  degradation  and  retrograde  development. 

The  number  of  living  species  of  Coleoptera  in  any  country  cannot  be  accurately 
determined;  new  species  are  being  constantly  added,  .nul  species  described  long  ago 
are  discovered  to  be  varieties  of  other  species ;  besides  this  the  forms  regarded  by 
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one  authority  to  be  species  will  be  only  varieties  in  the  estimation  of  another  cciiuilly 
able  coleopterologist.  Gemminger  ami  Harold's  catalogue  of  thu  Coleoptera  of  the 
worltl,  issued  in  parts  between  1808  and  1876,  contains  77,008  species  described  up  to 
the  time  of  issue.  Counting  omissions  from  this  catalogue,  and  species  described 
since  its  publication,  the  number  of  described  species  must  now  reach  or  exceed 
ltlO,UUO.  In  large  collections  there  are,  in  all  ])robability,  between  20,000  and  30,000 
more  species  still  waiting  descrij)tion,  and  it  would  be  rash  to  predict  the  number  of 
species  which  will  be  found  later  in  parts  of  the  world  as  yet  insufficiently  explored. 
Ill  North  America,  north  of  Mexico,  Crotch's  list,  published  in  1874,  enumerates  7,450 
sjiecies,  and  Mr.  8.  Ilenshaw,  who  has  a  manuscript  catalogue  of  beetles  of  the  above 
region  kej)t  u])  to  date,  informs  me  that  the  number  is  now  (1884)  about  8,950. 

Species  of  insects  which  feed  upon  substances  of  commercial  value  belonging  to 
one  region  are  often  transported,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  other  regions,  where  it  is 
not  uncommon  that  these  immigrants  become  serious  pests  until  their  natural  enemies 
are  also  imported,  or  until  )jredaceous  animals  of  their  new  home  resort  to  them  for  a 
food  supjjly.  Thus  the  Colorado  potato-beetle  {Doryphora  decemlineata)  has  spread 
from  its  original  habitat  in  Colorado  over  the  eastern  United  States,  and  its  advent  in 
Europe  is  so  greatly  feared  that  it  has  been  a  subject  of  legislation  in  several  coun- 
tries. Our  troublesome  carjiet-beetle  {Anthretms  scrojihularke)  was  probably  intro- 
duced from  Europe,  and  the  asparagus-beetle  of  Europe  ( Crioceris  asjKirax/i)  was  an 
immigrant  that  landed  on  Long  Island,  near  New  York  city,  some  time  about  1860, 
and  has  since  done  considerable  damage  to  the  market  gardens  which  supjjly  New 
York  city.  So,  too,  the  meal-beetle  {Tenebrio  nioUtor),  and  the  grain-weevil  (Calan- 
dra  oryza)  are  of  European  origin.  A  few  species  of  beetles  have  become,  by  mi- 
gration, almost  cosmopolitan,  but  the  gi-eater  number  of  species  are  confined  to  one 
continent,  often  to  some  small  part  of  a  coiitiiient,  although  liectles  are  found  in  every 
part  of  the  world  that  has  been  explored. 

In  geological  distrilwtion  Coleo]itera  have  liecn  found  as  early  as  the  carbimiferons; 
they  are  more  coinmun  ill  Jurassic  strata,  and  still  better  re]jreseiited  in  the  tertiary 
and  in  anil)er. 

The  modes  of  collecting  and  prejiaring  beetles  for  the  cabinet  are  very  varied. 
The  beginner  usually  depends  for  s))ecimens  ujion  lucky  finds,  upon  captures  with  the 
net,  and  upon  such  modes  of  collecting  as  are  used  for  all  kinds  of  insects,  and  which 
are  described  in  most  general  works  on  entomology,  while  the  experienced  coleo])- 
terist  studies  the  habits  of  rarer  insects,  and  uses  baits  and  traps  to  ensnare  them. 
Some  of  the  less-known  and  useful  ways  of  olitaiiiing  Coleoptera  for  the  cabinet  are 
the  following.  ]>eetles  and  their  larvaj  which  inhabit  dung,  earth,  or  other  materials 
heavier  than  water,  float  to  the  surface  of  water,  and  can  be  easily  discovered  if  the 
earth  or  dung  be  broken  up  and  placed  in  still  pools,  or  in  a  trough  filled  with  water. 
For  killing  many  kinds  of  beetles  a  'cyanide  bottle'  is  very  useful:  this  bottle  is 
made  by  putting  a  few  pieces  of  ])otassic  cyanide  into  the  bottom  of  a  large-mouthed 
bottle  —  a  horse-radish  bottle  will  do  very  well,  if  no  larger  oni'  can  be  found  —  and 
covering  the  jjieces  of  cyanide  with  dry  plaster  of  pai-is ;  after  the  plaster  has  been 
evened  down  by  shaking  the  bottle  a  little,  water  should  be  added,  best  a  spray  from 
an  atomizer.  When  the  plaster  sets  a  firm  shell  will  be  formed,  which  will  hold  the 
cyanide  in  its  place,  while  its  poisonous  vapors  will  slowly  escajjc  through  the  plaster. 
If  the  moistened  and  subsequently  hardened  portion  of  the  plaster  is  only  about  as 
thick  as  is  the  glass  of  the  bottle  itself,  a  condition  of  affairs  which  can  be  regulated 
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easily  if  an  atomizer  is  used,  there  is  little  danger  of  the  bottle  cracking  by  the  slight 
expansion  of  the  plaster  in  setting.  As  potassic  cyanide  is  extremely  poisonous,  great 
care  should  be  taken  in  handling  it,  the  bottle  should  be  labelled  "  Poison,"  and  kept 
in  a  safe  place,  tightly  corked,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  children.  As  a  general  means 
of  killing  insects  the  cyanide  bottle  is  unsurpassed,  although  a  few  yellow  or  red  beetles 
may  have  their  colors  injured  by  the  cyanide  vapor.  The  cyanide  is  best  renewed 
in  the  bottles  each  spring,  but  I  have  had  bottles  that  retained  their  killing  power 
several  years.  A  successful  mode  of  wholesale  collecting  with  the  cyanide  bottle  is  to 
sweep  the  grass,  trees,  blossoms,  and  shrubbery  of  all  kinds  with  a  collecting  net  made 
of  stout  cloth,  and  then  to  empty  the  whole  mass  from  the  bottom  of  the  net  into  the 
cyanide  bottle,  where  the  insects  will  be  killed,  and  can  be  picked  out  at  leisure.  Of 
course  this  rough  mode  of  treatment  injures  some  beetles,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a 
very  productive  way  of  collecting.  In  the  spring  leaves  and  rubbish  from  the  corners 
of  pastures,  and  from  the  woods,  can  be  sifted,  by  jmtting  them  in  a  stout  cloth  bag, 
of  which  the  bottom  is  made  of  wire-cloth  such  as  is  used  to  make  coal-sieves,  and 
shaking  the  bag  vigorously  over  a  piece  of  white  cloth.  The  finer  bits  of  rubbish, 
together  with  numerous  torpid  beetles  that  have  hibernated  beneath  the  leaves,  will 
fall  through  the  sieve  upon  the  cloth,  and  tlie  insects  can  be  easily  seen.  The  con- 
tents of  the  cloth  beneath  the  sieve  may  be  tied  into  cloth  bags  and  taken  home  for 
subsequent  and  more  thorough  examination.  In  the  same  way  the  rubbish  deposited 
by  spring  floods  of  rivers  may  be  carried  home  for  later  examination  on  a  surface  of 
white  paper.  A  single  drop  of  strong  anmionia  water  may  be  used  to  drive  the  beetles 
from  the  rubbish  on  the  jjaper ;  too  much  ammonia,  however,  kills  them,  and  then  they 
are  not  readily  found.  Water-beetles  are  often  attracted  by  leaving  a  dead  mouse  or 
other  small  animal  to  decay  in  shallow  water ;  the  jjlace  should  be  apj)roached  cau- 
tiously a  number  of  times  daily,  and  the  insects  about  the  bait  quickly  netted.  Beetles 
which  feed  in  bark  and  in  toad-stools,  and  which  run  from  their  holes  and  dro])  when 
disturbed,  are  easily  trapped  in  large  numbers  by  the  use  of  a  bottle  partly  filled  with 
strong  alcohol,  into  the  cork  of  which  a  small  tin  tunnel  has  been  inserted.  The  tunnel 
should  be  held  close  down  beside  the  toad-stool,  the  latter  suddenly  picked  and  held 
over  the  tunnel,  and  now  and  then  jarred  with  the  hand.  The  beetles  run  out,  drop, 
and  tumble  directly  through  the  tunnel  into  the  alcohol.  In  this  way  I  have  taken 
repeatedly  as  many  as  fifty  specimens,  mostly  Sta]iliylinida>,  from  a  single  toad-stool. 
Many  leaf-eating  beetles  and  their  larvae,  as  well  as  other  insects,  are  taken  by  holding 
an  inverted  umbrella  beneath  bushes  and  weeds,  and  then  shaking  the  plants  vigor- 
ously ;  the  insects  drop  into  the  umbrella,  which  is  still  more  useful  if  it  is  made  of 
white  cloth  to  enable  one  to  see  them  distinctly.  A  hatchet,  for  winter  collecting 
under  bark,  and,  in  summer,  a  trowel  for  digging,  are  useful  accessories  of  a  coleop- 
terist's  outfit. 

Beetles  should  always  be  pinned  for  the  collection  through  the  right  elytron,  about 
one-third  of  its  length  from  its  forward  end,  and  jiins  made  ])urposely  foi-  insect  collec- 
tions should  be  used.  These  pins  are  slender,  sharp,  about  one  and  a  half  inches  long, 
thus  lifting  the  insect  up  from  the  surface  on  which  it  is  ]jinned,  and  lessening  the 
danger  of  breaking  the  specimen.  On  the  under  side  of  beetles  the  pin  should  pass 
out  between  the  middle  and  hind  legs  on  the  right  side,  care  being  taken  not  to  have 
it  pass  through  or  push  off  any  of  the  legs.  The  beetles  should  be  slid  upwards  on 
the  pin  until  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  of  |iin  is  left  above  the  elytron.  No 
specimens  should  ever  be  pinned  in  such  a  manner  that  the  head  or  one  side  is  droop- 
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ing;  if  there  is  any  <liffcrenci',  the  licail  should  In-  slii.'htly  elevated,  hut  not  enou^'h 
so  as  to  he  uotieeahU'.  Some  eollcetors  take  |.aiiis  to  s]prea(l  out  the  anteniKe,  palpi, 
and  legs  of  their  hectles,  hut  this  is  useless  work,  and  renders  these  organs  more  liable 
to  he  broken  off  in  liandling  the  specimens. 

Very  minute  lieetles  are  gummed  upon  small  slips  of  paper  or  of  iiiira,  and  these 
sh'ps  then  piiuiiil  in  tlie  collection.  A  conveTiient  kind  of  slip  is  a  n.irrow  triangle  of 
stiff  white  paper,  the  triangle  ahout  one-fourth  ol  an  inch  long,  and  one-sixteenth  of 
an  inch  wide  at  the  larger  end.  The  beetle  is  giiiniiieil  —  with  a  niueilnge  of  gum 
tragaeanth  or  of  shellac  —  neatly  across  the  jxiinted  end  of  the  triangle,  which  is  tlien 
pinned  through  its  broad  eiul,  and  arranged  in  the  collection. 

The  cabinets  used  for  collections  of  insects  vary  with  the  taste  of  the  collector : 
some  use  boxes  arrangeil  on  shelves  like  books,  others  cases  into  which  boxes  are  slid 
as  drawers.  The  essential  conditions  are  that  the  bo.Yes  have  a  depth  of  a  little  over 
one  and  a  half  inches,  in  order  to  admit  the  insect-pins  erect ;  that  the  box  close  very 
tightly,  to  exclude  museum  ])ests,  those  little  beetles  which  damage  or  devour  specimens ; 
and  that  the  boxes  be  made  with  very  soft  wood  bottoms,  or  be  lined  on  the  bottom, 
inside,  with  cork,  felt,  pith,  or  some  soft  material  in  which  the  jiins  can  be  stuck  with- 
out dithculty.  Specimens  should  not  be  kept  exposed  to  light,  for  many  of  their  colors 
fade,  and  in  a  few  years  the  collection  which  has  been  thus  exposed  loses  its  beauty  as 
well  as  its  scientific  value.  Good  taste  forbids  the  use  of  bright-colored  sin-rotmdings 
or  colored  paper  to  line  bo.xes  for  an  insect  collection  ;  white  paper  lining  exhibits  the 
colors  of  the  specimens  best.  Insects  should  be  labelled  in  the  collection  neatly,  and 
with  small  Labels.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  study  insects  scientifically  should  add  the 
locality  of  caiiture  on  the  label  of  each  specimen,  and  a  number  by  which  to  refer  to 
a  note-book,  in  which  may  be  recorded  the  date  of  capture,  habits,  food,  and  other  par- 
ticulars of  interest  concerning  the  specimen. 

The  thought  of  observing  the  habits  of  beetles  leads  one  quite  naturally  to  .a  con- 
sideration of  rearing  beetles,  for  by  rearing  them,  and  keeping  careful  notes  on  their 
habits,  one  not  only  advances  science  materially,  but  also  derives  beautiful  specimens 
for  the  collection  and  pleasure  from  the  occupation.  Some  beetles  are  easily  reared, 
taking  but  a  few  weeks  to  undergo  all  their  transfonnations,  others  require  several 
years  for  their  metamorphoses,  and  are  very  difficult  to  rear.  Even  in  Europe,  where 
entomology  has  been  longest  and  most  thoroughly  ])ursued,  only  a  small  proportion  of 
all  the  species  of  Coleoptera  have  been  reared,  and  their  earlier  stages  observed.  In 
other  countries  still  less  has  been  done.  Without  elaborate  directions,  filling  many 
p.ages,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  devices  used  to  rear  beetles ;  the  only  general 
directions  that  can  be  given  are  to  keep  the  immature  beetles  in  conditions  that  are, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  same  as  those  in  which  the  Same  species  live  in  a  free  state.  To 
establish  and  maintain  these  conditions  in  breeding-jars,  or  in  other  places  where  the 
different  stages  of  the  insect  can  be  observed,  requires  much  skill,  and  adds  pleasure 
to  successful  beetle-raising.  Fungus,  bark,  decayed  wood,  dead  twigs,  acorns,  nuts, 
and  in  fact  almost  any  vegetable  substances  collected  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  put  into  fruit-jars,  the  contents  of  which  should  be  now  and  then  somewhat  moist- 
ened, avoiding  an  excess  of  moisture,  which  often  causes  mouldiness,  will  disclose 
beetles  whose  larvae  feed  on  the  substances  put  in  the  jars.  The  leaf-feeding  larv.-e  of 
beetles  usually  attain  full  growth  in  a  short  time,  and  are  conveniently  bred  under  a 
bell-glass,  or  tumbler,  inverted  over  a  plant-pot  full  of  slightly  moistened  earth.  The 
larvffi  of  water-beetles  are  reared,  without  much  difficulty,  in  small  aquaria,  feeding 
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them  with  flies  and  other  insects,  cave  being  taken  that  the  full-grown  lar\£e  have 
opportunity  to  crawl  out  of  the  water  and  into  moist  sand,  in  which  latter  they  pujiate. 
Carnivorous  land-toleoptera  are  more  difficult  to  rear.  Where  a  large  number  of  the 
same  species  of  beetle  is  reared  at  once,  specimens  of  each  stage  should  be  preserved 
in  alcohol,  carefully  labelled,  for  future  reference. 

In  bodily  form  the  Coleoptcra  present  every  variation  from  long  cylindrical  to 
nearly  globular,  from  hemispheres  to  extremely  flattened  discs,  from  straggling  ant- 
like forms  to  compact  seed-like  ones,  as  may  be  seen  by  examining  the  illustrations 
which  follow.  Tliroughout  all  the  diversity  of  form  whicli  environment  has  given 
beetles,  they  invariably  show,  with  considerable  distinctness,  a  division  into  three 
parts,  portions  which,  at  first  sight,  might  e:isily  l)e  mistaken  for  head,  thorax,  and 
abdomen,  but  whicli  more  careful  examination  proves  to  be  head,  prothorax,  or  the 
first  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  thorax,  and  a  portion,  covered  generally  by  the  ely- 
tra, which  is  composed  of  the  mesothorax  or  middle  portion  of  the  thorax,  the  meta- 
thorax  or  posterior  part  of  the  thorax,  and  finally  the  abdomen.  The  head  bears  for 
appendages  the  antenna?  and  niouth-]iarts ;  the  prothorax,  the  first  pair  of  legs ;  the 
mesothorax,  the  elytra  and  middle  pair  of  legs  ;  the  metathorax,  the  wings  and  hind 
pair  of  legs  ;  the  abdomen,  only  the  genitalia,  which  are  usually  concealed  in  beetles. 
The  prothorax  moves  with  considerable  freedom  on  the  mesothorax,  and  this  articula- 
tion is  a  character  of  importance  in  the  separation  of  the  Coleoptera  from  the 
Hymenoptei-a,  Diptera,  and  other  insects,  in  which  the  three  divisions  of  the  thorax  are 
more  or  less  firmly  united  together.  These  divisions,  head,  prothorax,  mesothorax, 
metathorax,  and  abdomen,  with  their  ajipendages,  merit  much  further  consideration. 

The  head  of  Coleoptera,  both  in  their  larval  and  adult  states,  bears  the  mouth-parts 
directly  forward  and  slightly  downward  as  in  many  Carabidae,  or  directly  downward 
toward  the  surface  on  which  the  insect  is  standing,  as  in  many  Chi-ysomelidre.  Later- 
ally the  head  of  the  adult  beetle  bears  compound  eyes,  usually  large,  and  the  antennse 
are  generally  just  in  front  of  the  eyes.  With  few  exceptions,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  certain  Dermestidre,  ocelli  are  absent  in  the  imagos  of  Coleoj^tera ;  the  com- 
pound eyes  are  absent  or  functionless  only  in  a  very  few  cave-inhabiting  species.  In 
the  larvae,  where  compound  eyes  fail,  there  are  often  ocelli  —  from  one  to  seven, 
usually  six,  on  each  side. 

The  antennfE,  which  are  not  only  organs  of  touch,  liut  nnich  more  olfactory  organs, 
present  considerable  diversity  in  form  in  adult  beetles.  Often  these  organs  are  better 
developed  on  the  male  than  on  the  female,  becoming  marked  secondary  sexual  char- 
acters ;  this  is  especially  the  case  with  the  lamelliform  antennas  of  some  of  the  species 
of  Scarabaiidse.  In  certain  families  the  antennas  are  not  very  conspicuous,  and  can  be 
hidden  in  grooves,  as  in  the  Elateridre ;  in  other  families,  as  in  the  Cerambycidre,  the 
antennse  are  prominent  organs,  often,  in  the  last  mentioned  family,  exceeding  the 
length  of  the  insect,  in  some  species  double  or  treble  its  length.  In  a  few  families,  as 
in  the  ScolyticLr,  which  have  very  small  antennae,  important  generic  characters  are 
found  in  these  organs.  The  antennae  of  beetles  may  have  from  two  to  thiity-four 
joints,  but  eleven  is  the  usual  number.  The  antennae  of  most  beetle  larvae  have  but 
four  joints;  rarely  they, have  five,  three,  or  two  joints,  and  in  certain  cases  they  are 
represented  only  by  a  very  small  inarticulate  tubercle. 

Beetles  have,  without  exception,  biting  or  chewing  mouth-pai'ts.  More  or  less 
concealed  beneath  a  well-developed  labrum,  itself  articulated  to  the  epistoma  or  cly- 
peus,  is  a  pair  of  chitinous  mandibles.     In  the  males  of  JLiicanus  the  mandibles  attain 
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(■(I  ihc  slipi's,  with  an  (•\lcrnal  scale-like  sciiincnl,  the  s(|uania  paliii-cra  ;  to 
nna  palpi^cra  a  inultiavtic-ulale  palpus,  \W  palpus  luaxillaris,  .u-  maxillary 
s  jointed.  Two  laiiK'lIar  lolics,  the  real  chewiiiji-oroans  of  the  maxilla',  are 
also  attached  to  the  iijiper  edge  of  the  stipes ;  these  arc  termed,  respectively,  the  lobus 
extcrnus,  and  the  lobus  intermis.  In  tlie  Cicindelida",  Carabidag,  and  Dytiscidie,  the 
lobus  externus  is  palpiform  and  usually  two-jointed.  The  maxillary  palpi  generally 
have  four  joints.  Beneath  or  behind  the  maxilhv  is,  hoinologically,  a  tliird  pair  of 
buccal  organs,  a  second  ])air  of  maxilhe,  the  two  halves  of  which  arc  united  together 
at  their  bases,  which  latter  are  also  united  ab(i\  c'  « ith  the  ligiila  or  tongue,  and  below 
form  the  mentum  or  chin.  The  lignla  and  nuiituiu,  the  last  of  which  articulates  with 
the  lower  portion  of  the  head  by  the  gnlar  suture,  are  important  in  the  classification 
of  Coleo])tera.  Joined  to  each  side  of  the  ligula  is  a  palpus  labialis,  usually  three- 
jointed.  A  memliranous  ]irocess  usnallv  exists  on  each  side  of  the  ligula  near  its  tip; 
Uiese  pro.-esses  arc  the  paraglossa'. 

The  labrum  above  an.l  the  labium  beneath,  in  Coleoj.tera,  as  in  other  chewing 
insects,  are  passive  in  function,  serving  to  hold  the  food  in  jilace  while  it  is  masticated 
by  the  mandibles  and  maxilla'.  As  the  cheeks  in  higher  vertebrates  prevent  a  side- 
wise  or  lateral  squeezing  out  of  the  food  from  between  the  teeth,  so  the  labrum  and 
labium  of  Coleoptera  keeps  the  food  in  its  position  between  masticatory  organs  which 
operate  laterally.  All  the  mouth-]iarts  of  adult  Coleoptera  are  subject  to  slight  modi- 
fications and  reductions  in  certain  families  and  genera,  and  in  the  larvaj  the  oral  organs 
are  not  rarely  considerably  modified.  The  larvre  of  Dytiscidfe  and  Hj-drophilida;  jire- 
sent  remarkable  modifications  of  form  and  use,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  other  striking 
variations  from  the  normal  form  of  larval  nioutli-]iavts,  will  be  described  under  their 
res]iectivc  families. 

The  prothorax,  the  middle  of  the  three  portions  into  which  all  beetles  arc  divided 
with  considerable  distinctness,  is  hollowed  out  in  fi'ont  to  receive  the  neck  or  head, 
and  is  articulated  behind  with  the  mesothorax.  The  prothorax  bears  the  forward 
legs.     Its  dorsal  surface  is  often  termed  the  pronotnm. 

The  mesothorax,  metathorax,  and  abdomen  form  the  last  of  the  three  portions  of  a 
beetle,  which  portion  is  often  called  the  trunk. 

The  mesothorax  .lud  metathorax  are  very  intimately  united;  upon  the  former  are 
borne  the  elytra  and  niichlle  [jair  of  legs,  and  upon  the  latter  the  wings  and  hind  pair 
of  legs.  Both  mesothorax  and  metathorax  are  hidden  from  view,  on  the  dorsal  side 
of  the  insect,  by  the  elytra,  except  that  in  most  beetles  a  small  triangular  portion  of 
the  mesothorax  is  visible  between  the  elj-tra  at  their  bases ;  this  triangle  is  the  scu- 
tellum.  The  median  ventral  pieces  of  the  three  different  parts  of  the  thorax  are 
termed,  res]iectively,  prosternum,  mesosternum,  and  metastei-num,  and  the  pieces 
which  connect  each  of  these  sternal  pieces  at  the  sides  with  the  dorsal  pieces,  are 
termed  the  episterna  and  epimera,  respectively,  of  the  prothorax,  of  the  mesothora.x, 
and  of  the  metathorax.  The  sutures  between  certain  of  the  above-mentioned  parts 
may  be  obliterated  in  some  cases. 

The  abdomen  is  broad  anteriorly,  is  closely  united  with  the  metathorax,  is  in  most 
cases  entirely  covered  or  protected  from  above  by  the  elytra,  and  contains  the  sexual 
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and  the  greater  part  of  the  digestive  organs.  Spiracles,  or  breathing  pores,  open  in 
the  flexible  membrane  which  connects  the  dorsal  and  ventral  pieces  of  the  abdomen. 
At  its  extremity,  between  the  dorsal  and  ventral  pieces,  open,  in  a  common  cleft, 
the  anal  and  genital  orifices,  and  on  each  side  are  often  structures  of  greater  or  less 
complicity,  generally  hidden  from  outside  view,  constituting  the  genitalia  or  genital 
armature.  The  genitalia  are  often  more  visible  in  pupte,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
pupse  of  Lucanidffi  and  Scarabreidie,  than  in  imagos. 

While  the  abdomen  of  adult  beetles  have  no  appendages  except  the  genitalia,  a  few 
beetle  larvie,  among  which  are  those  of  Gyrinidce  and  Psephenidie,  Iiave  gill-append- 
ages borne  by  several  abdominal  segments. 

Adult  beetles  enjoy  locomotion  of  several  sorts,  flying,  springing,  climbing,  crawl- 
ing, or  running ;  a  few  add  swimming :  their  larvre  sometimes  swim,  but  more  com- 
monly only  crawl  or  run. 

The  legs  of  adult  beetles,  as  well  as  those  of  their  Inrvse,  are  appendages  of  the 
three  thoracic  segments,  and  are  modified  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  used.  In  some  larvae  one  or  more  pairs  of  legs  are  reduced  to  the  merest  rudi- 
ments or  entirely  disappear,  but  in  the  mature  beetles  no  such  reduction  takes  place. 
The  tyjtical  constitution  of  the  legs  of  adult  Coleoptera  is  as  follows  :  the  basal  joint, 
short  but  of  various  forms,  is  termed  a  coxa,  and  the  cavities  into  which  the  coxsb  are 
set  on  the  under  side  of  the  thoi'acic  segments,  on  each  side  of  the  median  line,  are 
called  coxal  cavities.  The  form  of  the  coxae  is  of  importance  in  distinguishing  the 
families  of  Coleojitera.  Jointed  to  the  coxa  is  a  piece  named  the  trochanter;  the  con- 
nection of  the  trochanter  with  the  next  following  piece  — the  femur— is  very  intimate 
in  some  beetles,  in  others  the  hind  trochanters  are  prominent  lobes  upon  the  inner  side 
of  the  femora.  The  femur,  or  thigh,  is  the  first  long  piece  of  each  leg ;  the  tibia,  an- 
other long  piece,  follows  it,  and  to  the  latter  piece  is  jointed  a  foot  or  tarsus,  consist- 
ing of  from  three  to  five  short  joints,  the  terminal  joint  generally  having  two  claws, 
and  between  the  claws  a  small  appendage,  the  onychium.  The  tarsal  joints  are  hairy 
beneath,  and  those  of  the  anterior  (and  sometimes  also  the  middle)  pair  of  legs  of 
many  male  beetles  are  modified  to  clasp  more  firmly  the  female  during  copulation. 
The  most  peculiar  of  these  modified  tarsi  are  those  of  the  males  of  the  water-beetles 
belonging  to  the  family  Dytiscida? ;  their  tarsi  will  be  further  described  when  treating 
of  that  family.  The  form  and  proportion  of  beetles'  legs  are  quite  varied.  Legs 
fitted  for  walking  and  running,  ambulatorial  and  cursorial  legs  as  they  are  called,  are 
slender,  and  rather  long  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  insect.  Fossorial  legs,  or 
those  intended  for  digging,  are  short,  stout,  and  flattened.  Springing  legs,  or  salta- 
torial  legs,  have  generally  much  thickened  femora.  Natatorial  legs,  those  used  for 
swimming,  are  oar-shaped  or  paddle-shaped,  and  are  bordered  with  hairs. 

The  elytra,  which  are  really  horny  forward  wings,  and  in  which  the  remnants  of 
veins  often  can  be  seen,  are  generally  opened  out  nearly  or  quite  at  right  angles  to  the 
body  in  flight,  and  serve  to  balance  and  to  steer  the  beetles,  while  the  two  membran- 
ous wings,  which  are  ordinarily  hidden  beneath  the  elytra,  unfold,  and,  by  their  rapid 
vibrations,  furnish  the  impulse  in  flight.  Jousset  de  Bellesme  thinks  the  elytra  govern 
direction  in  flight  by  changing  their  position,  and  consequently  altering  the  position 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beetle.  In  the  Cetonians,  a  portion  of  the  Scarabaeidas, 
the  elytra  are  said  to  remain  closed  in  flight,  the  wings  projecting  out  from  beneath 
their  bases.  The  inflexed  outer  margins  of  the  elytra  are  designated  as  epipleuras. 
The  venation  of  the  wings  of  Coleoptera  at  first  glance  appears  simjile,  but  the  devnces 
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wliioli  i'ii;il>k'  llio  tip  of  tlic  will!,'  to  t'olil  li;u-k,  in  one  or  somotimcs  iiidiv  f(il<Is,  witli- 
oiit  too  yivatly  wunki'iiiip^  its  striK-tmv,  are  an  intci'csting  study.  If  one  jiulis  open 
foiTil)ly  the  wiiip;  of  a  lar>j;e  watev-Ucetle  (Di/ti'scits)  tliat  has  been  preserved  in  alco- 
hol, the  wing  will  partly  close  itself  by  its  own  elasticity,  and  such  a  wing  furnishes 
an  excellent  object  on  which  to  study  the  folding  mechanism. 

A  few  beetles  are  wingless  and  cannot  fly  ;  their  elytra  are  tniited  to  each  other  on 
the  inner  side,  and  they  arc  said  to  have  connate  elytra.  In  such  cases  the  original 
function  of  the  elytra  and  wings,  that  of  flight,  has  been  superseded  by  a  secondary 
function  of  the  elytra,  protection.  Rarely  both  elytra  and  wings  are  absent,  as  in  the 
feni;ilcs  of  certain  "lightning-bugs"  (Lampyriihc),  which  arc  thus  rendered  so  worm- 
like  that  tlicy  are  called  popularly  "glow-woi-ms." 

The  (light  of  beetles  is  generally  heavy  and  slow;  some,  however,  can  fly  very 
i|ui<kly,  but  most  rapid-flying  beetles  rest  often  from  flight,  and  can  be  chased  down 
and  caiitured  without  great  ditticnlty  in  an  open  fleld.  A  sjiort  which  children  enjoy 
is  chasing  down,  in  this  manner,  the  tiger-beetles  (Cicindelida'). 

While  the  genitalia  of  most  beetles  arc  concealed  in  the  .■ilidouiiual  segments, 
secondary  sexual  characters  are  so  manifest  in  many  species  as  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion even  of  careless  observers.  As  already  mentioned,  the  anterior  tarsi  of  some 
beetles  serve  to  distinguish  the  males  from  the  females  ;  in  a  few  water-beetles  (Dytis- 
cida")  fluted  elytra  are  found  in  some  females,  while  the  elytra  of  other  females  of  the 
same  s|)ecies  ai-e  not  fluted — truly  dinior])hic  females;  in  many  Scarabreidw,  in  some 
Cerambycidic,  and  in  many  other  Coleoptera,  the  males  have  larger  and  better  devel- 
oped antemiiB  than  the  females  have ;  a  large  number  of  Scarabseidte  and  a  few  otliei- 
beetles  have,  in  the  male,  well-developed  horns  u[)on  the  prothorax,  or  upon  the  head, 
or  upon  both  head  and  prothorax,  while  their  females  have  no  horns,  or  much  less 
developed  ones  in  the  corresponding  positions ;  in  the  stag-beetles  (Lucanidae)  the 
mandiljles  of  the  males  are  excessively  develoi)ed.  The  sex  of  beetles  is  sometimes 
determinable  in  the  pupal  state  from  their  evaginated  or  protruded  genitalia. 

Beetles,  or  their  parts,  may  be  smooth,  striate,  punctate,  cancellate,  or  may  Inne 
many  other  modifications  of  surface.  They  may  be  clothed  with  waxy  secretions, 
spines,  hairs,  or  even  scales.  The  excessive  brilliancy  and  sparkling  coloration  of  the 
so-called  diamond-beetle  of  Brazil  {Enthnus  imperialis,  of  the  Cui-culionidte),  which 
will  be  figured  further  on,  is  due  to  its  being  covered  with  scales :  this  kind  of  orna- 
mentation with  scales  —  really  only  modified  hairs  -^  is  common  among  the  weevils 
(Curculionida?),  and  not  rare  in  a  few  other  families  of  Coleoptera.  Beetles  exhibit 
almost  every  known  shade  of  color,  and  a  few  are  iridescent  with  beautiful  metallic 
hues.  A  little  beetle  (Coptocycla  auric/ialcea)  not  uncommon  on  the  wild  morning- 
glory  ( Convolvulus),  looks,  when  alive,  like  a  flattened  drop  of  the  finest  polished 
gold.  The  species  of  certain  families  resemble  one  another  in  coloration  and  figura- 
tion ;  the  leaf-beetles  (Chi-ysomelidce)  have,  for  the  most  part,  brilliant  coloration ; 
the  lady-birds  (Coccinellidie)  have  for  prevailing  colors  red,  yellow,  and  black,  mostly 
arranged  in  round  or  I'oundish  spots ;  the  Tenebrionidae  are  generally  sombre  colored, 
often  dull  black. 

The  internal  anatomy  of  Coleoptera  is  not  as  varied  as  is  that  of  many  other  insects, 
and  the  main  facts  can  be  condensed,  in  a  general  way,  to  the  following  st.atements. 

A  narrow  oesophagus,  into  which  often  open  salivary  glands,  passes  into  a  crop, 
the  posterior  poition  of  which  is  lined,  in  carnivorous  Coleoptera,  with  chitinous  teeth, 
serving  .as  a  gizzard.     Behind  the  gizzard  the  digestive  tract,  which  has  a  few  convolu- 
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tions  in  cai-iiivorous  licollos  and  nioi'c  convoluiions  in  liui-liivonms  ones,  maj-  be 
desiginitocl  as  the  ventricle.  The  posterior  end  of  the  ventricle  is  marked  by  the 
insertion  of  four  or  six  long  tubes,  the  nialpighian  vessels,  which  are  urine-excrethig 
organs,  lieyond  the  insertion  of  the  nialjjigliian  vessels,  and  ending  at  the  anus, 
is  the  iiiUstiiu',  ]iri)i>erly  si)eaking,  often  showing  a  differentiation  into  small  intestine, 
e.i'cuin,  .111(1  netuiii.  The  malpighian  tubes  are  usually  a  number  of  times  as  long  as 
the  insect  itself,  and  are  coiled  about  in  the  alxlomen  of  the  beetle  in  a  way  that  makes 
them  very  difficult  to  disentangle  without  breaking,  (ilands  ojien  into  various  portions 
of  the  digestive  tract,  among  them  rectal  glands  into  the  rectum.  Carabid:e,  Dytis- 
cida;,  and  some  other  beetles  have  glands  opening  <ni  v.wh  side  of  the  anus  that  secrete 
acid  or  strongly  odorous  fluids  which  are  u.sed  by  thoc  insects  to  defend  themselves. 
In  the  bombardier-beetle  {Jir<irl,;,i>i.-^)  tlie  secreliou  of  these  anal  glands  is  partly 
gaseous,  or  becomes  aeriform  Iniiiiedi.itely  after  its  discharge. 

The  nervous  systeiu  consists  of  a  siipra-a'so])hageai  ganglion,  from  which  originate 
the  antennal  and  optic  nerves ;  an  infra-cesophagcal  ganglion  which  sends  nerves  to 
the  mandibles,  maxillre,  and  labium ;  and  a  .series  of  ganglia,  connected  by  double 
commissures,  just  beneath  the  digestive  tract.  Dining  the  growth  of  the  larv£e  these 
double  ventral  ganglia,  typically  distinct  .ind  mie  in  each  segment,  consolidate  in 
various  ways,  so  that,  in  the  imagos,  K<lnard  liiandt  has  characterized  four  ty]>es  of  the 
nervous  .system,  as  follows:  fir.st,  a  system  wiili  a  supra-a'sophageal  ganglion  and  a 
large  central  nerve-mass  in  the  thorax,  of  \\  hidi  mass  the  forward  eml  is  the  infra- 
cesophageal  ganglion;  second,  a  .system  wiih  twd  ctiihalic  gangli.i,  and  a  central 
nerve-mass  in  the  thorax;  third,  a  system  witii  two  eeplialic,  two  thoracic,  and  none 
to  eight  abdominal  ganglia;  fourth,  a  system  with  two  eeplialic,  three  tlioiaeie,  and 
none  to  eight  abdominal  ganglia.  Beetles  have,  licsides  tiie  centr.il  nervous  system 
noticed  above,  a  somewhat  complicated  sympathetic  nervous  system. 

The  circulatory  system  of  Coleoptera,  like  that  of  all  insects,  is  not  well  differ- 
entiated. A  so-called  heart  extends  along  the  dorsum,  where  it  pushes  the  nearly 
colorless  blood  toward  the  head  ;  here  the  bluod  is  distributed  in  somewhat  irregular 
and  usually  ill-defined  passages.  Neither  venous  nor  arterial  system  exists,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  terms,  altiiongh  in  the  mouth-parts  and  antenme  of  the  larva  of  a  water- 
beetle  {IL/drophilus),  when  this  interesting  larva  is  seen  alive  under  the  microscope, 
the  blood  can  be  observed  circulating  in  definite  channels. 

Respiration  is  by  trachese  in  the  imagos,  and  the  respiratory  nio\enieiits  consist  of 
alternate  approximations  and  separations  of  the  dorsal  and  ventral  portions  of  the 
abdomen,  causing  renewal  of  the  air  in  the  trachete.  Besides  the  trachea?  there  are 
generally  tracheal  bulbs,  or  expansions  of  the  tracheae,  which  can  be  inflated  at  the 
will  of  the  insect,  and  are  thought  to  be  useful  in  flight,  by  lessening  the  si)ecific 
gravity  of  the  insect.  The  stigmata  (sometimes  called  spiracles),  the  external  ojien- 
ings  of  the  tracheas  usually  have  more  or  less  complete  sieves  to  prevent  dust  from 
entering  the  traclum?,  and  in  some  cases  these  sieves  form,  as  in  a  water-beetle 
(BytiscHs),  most  beautiful  objects  for  the  microscope.  Beetles  have  a  ]>air  of  stigmata 
on  the  mesothorax,  on  the  metathorax,  and  on  each  of  the  first  eight  abdominal 
segments ;  their  larvaj  generally  have  one  pair  of  thoracic,  and  eight  pairs  of  abdominal 
stigmata.  Some  aquatic  larvse  have  only  the  two  stigmata  of  the  eighth  alxlominal  seg- 
ment, Others  respire  wholly  or  partly  by  gills. 

The  female  sexual  organs  consist  of  numerous  ovarian  tubes  on  each  side  uniting 
in  vario\is  ways  to  form  a  pair  of  oviducts,  which  latter  themselves  unite  to  form 


a  VMgiiiM,  tli.it  iiiicus  iiitci  :i  more  m-  Irss  extensile  oviposilov.  The  1)urs;i  cuiiiilMtrix 
and  reeeiitMeiiliim  semiiiis  are  i;eiier;illy  ]ireseiit  as  accessory  organs  of  tlie  vagina.  Tiie 
male  .sexual  organs  consist  of  from  one  to  .six  testes  on  each  side,  opening  into  a  va.s 
deferens,  the  two  vas:i  deferentia  usually  exp.and  to  form  a  pair  <lf  vesicuhe  seminales, 
and  then,  reci'iving  <hicts  from  accessory  glands,  unite  to  form  a  common  efferent 
canal  into  the  extensible  jicnis. 

The  eggs  are  covered  with  an  egg-shell  or  ciiorion  wiiich  is  generally  not  very  firm, 
and  are  rarely,  as  in  the  case  of  a  water-beetle  {Jfijdruphilus),  dejjosited  in  a  nest.  A 
few  beetles  are  viviparous,  among  them  certain  rove-beetles  (Stapliylinid:e)  and  the 
Stylopida'.  One  species  of  chrysonielid  {Gastrophysa  raplumi)  has  been  shown  by 
J.  A.  Osborni' to  be  capable  of  parthenogenetic  reproduction.  Apparent  hermaphro- 
dites rarely  occur  as  monstrosities  wherein  some  secondary  .sexual  character  of  one  sex 
is  borne  by  an  individual  of  the  opposite  sex,  but  no  real  ease  of  hermaphroditic  Cole- 
optera  is  known.  Cojiulation  .sometimes  takes  place  between  different  species  of  a 
genus,  and  less  commonly  between  species  of  different  genera. 

The  muscular  system  needs  no  special  descrijjtion.  The  Coleoptera  are  among  the 
strongest  of  insects,  and  Professor  F.  Plateau  found  that  the  common  Eui-opean  dor- 
bug  {3Ielolo)itha  vulgaris)  could  exert  a  traction  along  a  horizontal  surface  etpial  to 
forty  times  its  own  weight. 

The  sense  organs  are  necessarily  partly  external  and  partly  internal,  that  is  they 
are  made  uj)  of  modified  external  jjarts  to  receive  impressions,  and  nerves  connecting 
these  parts  with  the  central  nervous  system.  The  olfactory  organs,  as  already  mentioned, 
are  in  the  antennte,  and  by  their  aid  dung-beetles  are  guided  long  distances  to  their 
food,  and  certain  other  beetles  to  their  mates  of  the  other  sex.  Eyes  and  ocelli  are 
the  organs  of  sight.  The  location  of  the  auditory  organs  has  not  been  determined 
with  certainty,  but  beetles  surely  hear,  because  they  are  often  provided  with  sonorific 
organs.  The  sense  of  touch  is  es]iecially  developed  in  the  antennae,  palpi  and  tarsi, 
where  the  fine  hairs  Communicate  with  nerves  at  their  bases.  The  organ  of  taste  has 
not  been  certainly  located,  but  possibly  in  beetles  it  is  upon  the  hypopharynx,  an  ex- 
tension of  the  pharyngeal  walls  just  above  the  labium. 

Allusion  has  just  been  made  to  the  fact  that  beetles  often  produce  more  or  less 
musical  sounils  —  stridulate  as  it  is  termed  by  entomologists.  This  stridulation  is 
produced  by  rubbing  different  parts  of  the  body,  wings,  or  legs  against  each  other,  and 
is  observed  very  commonly  among  the  longicorns  (Cerambyeidse).  If  one  of  the  red 
and  black  beetles  witli  long  antenna'  (species  of  2'etraopes),  that  are  so  abundant  on 
different  kinds  of  milk-weed  (Asclepias)  during  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  during 
autumn,  be  jiinned,  in  the  usual  way,  upon  the  cover  of  a  cigar-box,  or  upon  anything 
(jlse  that  serves  as  a  sounding-board,  the  stridulation  can  be  demonstrated  to  a  consid- 
erable audience.  By  jiressing  from  tiine  to  time  upon  the  tip  of  the  elytra  of  the 
Tetraopes  the  sounds  will  be  renewed  vigorously  at  the  will  of  the  experimenter,  and 
the  prothiirax  of  the  beetle  will  be  seen  to  bend  rapidly  forward  and  backwards. 
The  sound  is  pidduced  liy  the  rubbing  of  a  sharp  angular  ridge  upon  the  piothorax 
against  .a  finely  striated  surface  on  the  metathorax,  a  mode  of  sonifaction  on  a  small 
scale  similar  to  that  where  a  boy  runs  along  a  fence  pushing  a  stick  against  the  j)ickets. 
II.  Landois,  who  studied  sound  production  by  insects,  asserts  that  all  Cerambycidae^ 
large  and  small  species  alike,  are  provided  with  stridulating  a])pai-atus,  whether  one 
hears  their  tones  or  not,  and  he  draws  from  this  fact  the  conclusion  that  beetles  pro- 
duce sounds  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  ear.     In  the  grave-digger  {Xecrojyhorus) 
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sonifaction  is  the  result  of  rubbing  striate<l  surfaces  on  the  fifth  abdouiiual  segment 
against  the  posterior  edge  of  the  elytra.  In  a  dung-beetle  ( Geotriqyes)  stridulation  is 
brought  about  by  action  of  the  hind  edge  of  the  third  abdominal  segment  upon  corru- 
gated surfaces  on  the  coxse  of  the  posterior  pair  of  legs.  Stridulating  sounds  are  pro- 
duced by  many  other  beetles,  among  which  maybe  mentioned  the  following:  Prionus, 
by  rubbing  the  rough  inner  side  of  the  hind  thiglis  against  the  lateral  margin  of  the 
elytra ;  Passalus  by  rubbing  the  acute  edge  of  the  ventral  segments  against  the  inner 
edge  of  the  elytra;  Pohjphylla,  Anomala,  Trox,  Li(/ijrus,  and  Anthouomus  by  rub- 
bing together  corrugated  surfaces  of  the  metathorax  and  elytra.  Tlie  three-striped 
potato-beetle  {Lenia  trilineata)  and  some  other  Chri/i<oiiieUdw  stridulate. 

Luminous  organs  are  found  mostly  in  the  family  Lampyridre,  but  the  larva  of  an 
elaterid,  probably  of  Melanactes,  and  the  famous  tire-fly  of  tropical  America,  the  imago 
of  Pyrophorus  noctilucans,  another  species  of  Elateridre,  are  luminous,  and  will  be 
further  noticed  when  treating  of  their  respective  families.  The  mode  of  production 
of  light  by  beetles  has  been  the  subject  of  many  experiments  and  researches.  Pro- 
fessor C.  A.  Young,  the  astronomer,  has  examined  the  spectrum  of  the  light  of  a  com- 
mon fire-fly  (Photiniis?)  and  found  that  it  was  continuous,  without  lines,  and  that  it 
extended  from  Frauenhofer's  line  C,  in  the  scarlet,  to  about  F,  in  the  blue,  indicating 
rays  which  affect  the  visual  organs  greatly  without  the  production  of  much  thermal  or 
actinic  effect. 

Beetles  live  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  gregariously,  and  inhabit  almost  every 
conceivable  substance  and  locality  ;  few  are  found  in  the  ocean,  or  in  salt-springs  ;  the 
deepest  caves  are  the  habitats  of  blind  species,  of  which  those  from  tlie  caves  of  Ken- 
tucky and  of  the  Pyrenees  have  been  most  investigated ;  certain  beetles  are  found  in 
nests  of  ants  and  termites,  and  others  even  in  mummies  ;  there  are  water-beetles  which 
inhabit  hot  springs ;  larvte  of  certain  Telephoridae  are  often  seen  on  snow ;  a  few  beetles, 
in  their  larval  state,  are  parasitic  in  other  animals,  others  inhabit  galls  on  plants. 
The  food  of  beetles  is  as  diverse  as  are  their  habitats.  The  rule  has  been  considered 
almost  universal  that  Cicindelidae,  Carabida;,  DytiscidfB,  Coccinellidfe,  aiid  some  other 
families  were  carnivorous,  while  Hydroj)hilida?,  Chrysomelidae,  and  others  were  herbivo- 
rous. Late  researches,  especially  dissections  by  Professor  S.  A.  Forl)es,  have  shown 
that  species  of  some  of  these  families  eat  much  more  diversified  food  tlian  had  been 
supposed  previously.  Of  plants  even  the  jtoison  ivy  and  poison  .'(umac  (sj)eeies  of 
Phus)  do  not  escape  the  attacks  of  insects. 

Beetles  are  attacked  or  destroyed  by  other  organisms,  chiefly  skunks,  ])irds,  frogs, 
toads,  and  many  rejitiles  and  fishes,  among  the  vertebrates;  parasitic  flies,  wasps  and 
mites,  and  many  jjredaceous  arthropods,  among  the  articulates ;  numerous  species  of 
internal  parasitic  worms,  among  which  Gonlius  and  Mermis — so-called  hair-snakes -.- 
play  important  parts  ;  many  species  of  Gregarina,  protozoan  forms,  especially  common 
in  the  intestinal  canal  of  Tenebrionidae ;  and  finally,  by  parasitic  fungi,  which  some- 
times kill  many  beetles. 

To  avoid  some  of  these  enemies,  beetles  often  mimic  their  surroundings,  plants,  or 
other  insects.  A  common  tortoise-shaped  potato-beetle  {Deloyala  clavata),  in  New 
England,  looks  so  closely  like  excrescences  on  the  leaves  of  the  potato  that  few  birds 
would  notice  it.  Another  common  North  American  chrysomelid  ( Chlamys  plicata) 
often  deceives  collectors  of  insects  by  its  close  resemblance  to  a  piece  of  caterpillar's 
dung  on  a  leaf.  IT.  W.  Bates  mentions  that  certain  longicorns  (Cerambycidse)  mimic 
closely  the  ill-tasting  and  disagreeably  odorous  fire-flies  (Lanii>yrid£e),  even  carrying 
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the  iiiiiiiicry  so  far  as  U)  liavu  yi'llow  simts  on  the  abilomiiial  sci^niuiits  to  coiTcsiioml 
with  the  hiiuiiious  i>oi-tioiis  of  the  tiic-fly.  Other  huetk's  hiiitate  sticks,  set-ds,  and 
|iarts  of  i)laiits.  Tlie  cocoon  of  a  Eiivopeau  weevil  {Cioiius  scrop/ndariii')  resembles 
very  closely  the  sceil-caiisules  of  the  si)ecics  of  Scrophnlaria  on  which  the  larva 
fee.ls. 

ilropjiing  to  the  ground  and  feigning  dealii,  a  jiractici'  of  weevils;  use  of  disagi-eeable 
odors  and  secretions,  as  is  general  witli  lady-birds ;  ajijiearing  as  if  about  to  bite  or  to 
sting,  or  rapid  running  and  flying. 

A  few  beetles  have  been  made  directly  useful  to  man;  indirectly  a  large  mimber 
of  them  benefit  mankind.  Perhajis  the  blister-beetles  (Meloidie)  are  most  evidently 
useful  to  man,  since  from  them  are  derived  the  various  forms  of  vesicatory  medicines, 
known  under  the  uaiiic  of  caiitliarides.  In  earlier  times  other  beetles  were  used  for 
medicinal  iiurjiosLs.  The  lar\a'  of  the  |ialm-weevil  of  tropical  America  (lihyncho- 
phorus  palinarum),  or  of  other  large  ]ialm-weevils,  are  roasted  and  eaten  as  delicacies 
by  numerous  tribes  in  the  trojjics  of  both  hemispheres.  The  Cossus,  which  Pliny 
says  Roman  epicures  fattened  with  flour,  probably  was  the  larva  of  Prionus  coriarius, 
a  longicorn ;  larviB  of  Prionus,  as  well  as  those  of  other  large  longicorns,  are  still 
eaten  roasted  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Beetles  of  many  species  are  used  as  orna- 
ments :  tire-flies,  imprisoned  in  gauze  or  otherwise  confined,  embellish  the  evening 
coiffure  of  ladies,  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies ;  the  elytra  or  whole  bodies  of 
brilliant  tropical  Coleoptera  are  formed  into  pictures,  are  used  to  trim  dresses  and 
hats,  are  even  set  in  jewelry  ;  and,  in  some  cases,  a  beautiful  chrysomelid  (  Chrysochus 
(luratus),  common  in  the  eastern  United  States  upon  species  of  dogbane  {Apoci/num), 
has  helped  adorn  ladies  for  evening  parties  in  this  part  of  the  world.  In  China 
the  people  sometimes  derive  amusement  from  beetles,  which  they  confine  in  order 
to  watch  them  tight,  in  the  same  way  as  they  confine  species  of  Maiitig  for  like 
purpose. 

The  indirect  benefit  which  man  derives  from  Coleoptera  is  fully  as  important  as 
are  the  direct  uses  to  which  he  puts  them.  Thousands  of  species  of  beetles  prey 
upon  plant-eating  insects,  others  remove  refuse  and  decaying  animal  and  vegetable 
matter,  still  others  help  in  fertilizing  flowers ;  many  furnish  food  to  useful  birds  and 
fishes, — but  it  is  futile  to  specify  further  in  this  direction. 

PVw  beetles  are  directly  injurious  to  man  ;  when  they  bite  it  is  in  self-defence;  but 
their  injiu-ies  to  crops,  forests,  fruits,  lumber,  buildings,  furniture,  carpets,  and  books 
are  notorious,  and  can  be  best  noticed  later. 

Beetles  are  divided  into  four  great  groups  (Cryiitotetramcra,  Cry]itopentamera, 
Heteromera,  and  Pentamera),  according  to  the  number  of  segments  of  then-  tarsi. 
This  classification  is  not  perfect,  in  that  a  few  families  or  genera  fall  into  groups  where 
they  would  not  belong  on  account  of  their  tarsal  characters,  but  into  groujis  in  which 
they  must  be  indudeil  on  account  of  other  important  characters.  The  late  Dr.  J.  L. 
LeConte,  an  eminent  authority  on  North  American  beetles,  divided  the  Coleoptera 
into  two  parts,  the  genuine  Coleoptera  and  the  Rhynchophora  or  weevils,  but  this 
division  has  not  yet  met  with  general  acceptance. 

To  the  Heteromera  are  added,  in  the  following  pages,  the  Stylopida-,  a  family 
which,  according  to  some  authors,  forms  an  order  of  insects,  the  Strepsiptera.  The 
Strepsiptcra,  for  they  are  in  all  probability  a  separate  order,  have  firom  two  to  four 
tarsal  joints,  according  to  the  genus. 


aucioiiiiii;ii  segiiifiiis 
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SUB-OllDER     1.  —  CRYPTOTETKAMEKA. 

This  sub-ovcler  includes  beetles  which  have  tarsi  of  four  joints,  of  which  one  joint 
remains  rudimentary.     It  contains  two  families,  Coccinellidte  and  Eudouiycliid:e. 

The  first  of  these,  Coccinellid^,  or  lady-birds,  are  approximately  hemi- 
spherical beetles,  mostly  with  brilliant  coloration,  generally  red,  yellow,  black,  and 
white,  and  a  pattern  usually  of  spots.  Their  head  and  prothorax  are  short,  the  abdo- 
men with  five,  rarely  six,  ventral  segments.  Their  legs  are  short,  and  ])roject  but 
little  from  beneath  their  bodies.  The  antenme  are  short,  although  of  eight  to  eleven 
joints,  usually  of  eleven.  Coccinellid  larvse  all  have  a  similar  general  appearance,  are 
often  quite  prettily  colored  or  clothed  with  warts  and  spines,  and  have  three-jointed 
antennae.  Their  comj)aratively  active  life  necessitates  good  vision,  which  is  provided 
for  by  three  or  four  ocelli  on  each  side  of  the  head.  The  mesothoracic  and  first  eight 
abdominal  segments  have  stigmata.  Pupation  takes  place  upon  fences,  walls,  trunks 
of  trees,  and  leaves,  the  pupa  hanging  by  its  abdomen.  The 
larvae  of  most  species  feed  ujion  other  insects,  chiefly  upon  scale- 
insects  and  plant-lice.  Tlie  imagos  feed  upon  plant-lice,  other 
insects  and  their  eggs,  pollen  and  spores  of  plants,  and  a  few 
upon  leaves  of  plants.  Some  species  of  Cocci nellidce  are  abun- 
dant on  special  jilants,  but  usually  because  those  plants  harbor 
the  species  upon  which  they  inefernlily  feed.  While  pollen  and 
sjiores  often  form  a  large  pr(>})ortion  of  the  food  of  lady-birds, 
the  latter  generally  prefer  animal  foo<l,  and  are  consequently  to 
be  reckoned  among  useful  insects.  When  rudely  handled,  lady- 
birds emit  from  the  joints  of  their  legs  a  yellow,  odorous  fluid, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  blood  of  the  insect  emitted  through  a  pore  in  the  joint. 
The  eggs  of  lady-birds  are  elongate-oval,  yellowish  ;  they  are  deposited  in  groups, 
without  covering,  upon  leaves  and  bark.  Lady-birds,  or  lady-bugs,  have  received, 
on  account  of  their  useful  habits  and  the  attention  which  their  pleasant  colora- 
tion has  attracted  to  them,  numerous  comj)limentary  names  in  different  langua- 
ges; the  Germans  generally  term  them  JIarienA-afer,  but  sometimes  Kugdkafer, 
Marienwilrmchen,  and  like  terms ;  by  the  French  they  are  called  vaches  d,  Bieu,  and 
bites  &  bon  Dieu.  Individual  colorational  variation  within  the  species  is  carried  to  its 
extreme  in  the  Coccinellidae,  Harmonia  ^ncta,  one  of  our  native  species,  being  so  vari- 
able in  figuration  as  to  appear  oftentimes  in  the  collections  of  beginners  in  entomology 
as  several  distinct  species. 

Genera  with  numerous  small  species,  which  do  not  generally  attract  much  atten- 
tion, are  Scymnus  and  Hyjyerasjyis.  The  larvae  of  a  number  of  Euro])ean  species  of 
Scymnus  devour  mites  and  their  eggs,  and  one  species  is  an  enemy  to  the  gall-inhabit- 
ing form  of  the  grape  phylloxera  {Phylloxera  imstatrix),  while  two  American  species 
are  said  to  destroy  chinch-bugs  {BUssks  leucopterus).  Urachyacantha  tirsina  is  a 
common  small  species  in  America,  and  is  hemispherical,  and  black  with  reddish-yellow 
spots.  Ilyperasjndius  coccidivorus,  one  of  our  smallest  species,  is  said  by  H.  G. 
Hubbard  to  colonize  uj)on  the  trunks  of  orange-trees  which  are  thickly  infested  with 
certain  scale-insects  (Coccidte),  and  to  entirely  free  them  from  these  pests.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  these  small  species  do  as  much  good  in  destroying  insects  injurious 
to  plants  as  do  the  larger  species,  but  their  minuteness  has  prevented  their  habits  from 
being  carefully  observed. 
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Of  l:irucr  siH'c-ivs,  r/,,7„c,/c».s-  hh-,ihi<ri>.-<  \>.  lil:ick,  Mc:irly  lu'iiiis|ili(Ti.'Ml,  willi  m  single 
i-fil  sj.ut  iH)Oii  (-'ach  (.■lytroii.  It  is  often  in  Ik-  i^muX  aliciU  i.ivlianls,  iipmi  the  trunks 
of  the  trees,  and  its  spiny,  dark-coloruil  |iu|i;c  iwr  not  r.n<-,  thicr  <>\-  Umx  in  urnii|i>,  in 
crevices  of  the  bark.  This  species,  as  well  as  C.  r,ir/,\  fi.nnd  aluni.lanl  ly  nn  liic  I'acitic 
coast,  prey  upon  scale-insects,  and  arc  consciiucnlly  anions;-  llic  ninsl  useful  friends 
of  fruit-growers.  In  Europe  C  hiptistulnti(.'<  is  aliundant  in  all  stages  on  a  species  (jf 
luicklcherry  (  VacfiiilHiii  miirtmiis). 

<_\H;-hull,i    is   beniisplierical,    liairle-s,    and    <-..ntains    many    prell>    >peeies,    wliieh 
have   rea'ived    oftenlinies   seientilie    names    to    indi.-ate    tlf    imniWer 
or  nature   ,,f  tlu'ir  spots.       Anion-    llieui,    C   nur,  n.„„t„l„,   llie   nine-      \^  _         J 
spotU.d  la.lv-Mrd,   has   a    l-laek    and    while    head    and    pn-lhorav,   and  j^ 

reddish   elyira,   on    wlneh    are    nine    round    hiaek    >pots.       The   liunr,.>  (p 

give   a  good   idea  of   the   appearance   of   ihis    speeies.       '".  s> j,l,  iii/'niir. 

tata,  the  seven-spotted    lady-liird,   one   of   ihe    larLiest    and   eomn esl 

European  species  of  this   fauuly,  resembles  in  a  general  nay  ('.  jivr- 
emnoiata,  aud  was  used  in  earlier  times,  like  some  other  species  of      pupa  above, 
lady-birds,  as  a  remedy  for  toothache.     Forskal,  late  as  1775,  enu- 
merates Coccinella  in  the  materia  iiiedicu  of  Cairo,  Egyjit.      In  the  accoinpanyins 
figure  are  a  few  other  common  European  lady-birds. 


M: 


I,  ^  ^ 


Adidiii  hipunctata  is  our  most  common  species,  and  is  often  called  the  two-spotted 
lady-bird.  Its  head  is  black,  with  two  yellow  spots  on  each  side  above;  ])rotliorax 
black,  with  yellow  lateral  portions,  ami  a  few  dorsal  yellow  spots;  scutellum  black; 
elytra  reddish-yellow,  each  with  one  central  round  black  spot.  Beneath,  the  epipknirffi 
are  reddish-yellow ;  the  margins  of  the  prothorax  yellow ;  all  else  black.  This  species 
hibernates  in  large  numbers  under  V)ark,  in  barns,  and  even  in  houses.  In  early  spring 
the  two-spotted  lady-birds  come  out  of  their  hiding-places  and  lay  their  oblong  yellow 
eggs  in  little  masses  upon  the  bark  of  trees,  choosing  localities  where  thei-e  is  a  pros- 
pect of  an  abundant  supply  of  plant-lice,  upon  which  their  larviB  feed.  A  few  of 
these  beetles  brought  indoors  aud  put  upon  house-idants  will  seek  out  the  plantdice, 
and  the  females,  if  they  discover  a  colony  of  plant-lice,  will  deposit  their  eggs  near 
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them,  insuring  their  destruction  as  soon  as  tlie  eggs  huteh.  The  full-grown  larv£e 
have  a  similar  form  to  that  of  Hippodamla  converffens,  arc  l)lack,  with  a  yellowish 
spot  on  each  side  of  the  first,  and  another  on  the  dorsum  of  the  fourth  abdominal 
segment.  When  ready  for  pupation  the  larva  attaches  its  abdomen  to  some  ob- 
ject, shortens  and  swells  itself  up  so  as  to  split  its  larval  skin,  and,  thus  freed  from 
it,  appears  as  a  pupa  in  new  colors  and  form.  The  spotted  pupa,  for  the  most 
part  black  and  pink,  is  likewise  similar  to  that  of  Hj^podamia  convergens.  Tl)e 
imago,  after  it  emerges  from  the  pupa  is,  for  the  most  part,  very  soft,  and  pale 
yellow,  but  it  becomes  quickly  harder  and  darker-colored.  A.  hipunctata  is  espe- 
cially abundant  during  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  in  autumn  on  birch  trees, 
probably  attracted  to  these  trees  by  the  plant-lice  which  during  that  part  of  the 
year   abound  on  birches. 

Another  genus,  Ilippodamia,  contains  species  that  are  more  elongated  than  those 
of  Coccinella,  and  a  number  of  them  are  common  in  the  Uiuted 
States.  II.  convergens  and  II.  tmhciiiijunntat'i  arc  known  to 
devour  the  eggs  of  the  Colorado  ]".tati.-ln(i  Ic,  wliilc  on  ilir 
Pacific  coast  H.  ambigua  is  also  of  economic  value.  J/igi/la 
macidata,  which  has  a  similar  form  and  is  often  mentioned  as 
Fi"  wo  -  jiiimodamia  ^  Hippodamia,  besides  eating  plant-lice,  preys  extensively  on  the 
(07.<wtff«s .■..,  larva;    cMnch-bug,  and  also  eats  the  eogs  of  the  Colontdo  potato-beetle. 

6,  pupa.  ^'  ^  -  ^ 

Its  eggs  are  similar  to,  iiut  smaller  than  those  of  the  potato-beetle 
and  might  be  mistaken  for  them. 

Epilachna  borealis,  the  northern  lady-bird,  which  is  honey  yellow  with  black  spots, 
was  sujiposed  for  a  long  time  to  be  the  sole  North  American  species  of  this  family 
which  was  a  vegetable-feeder.  The  larva;  of  this  species  feeds  nj)on  gourd,  squash, 
and  pumpkin  vines,  and  the  imago  eats  the  same  food.  The  larva  is  yellow  and  is 
clothed  with  black-tipped  spines.  The  corresponding  Eurojjcan  sjjecies,  U.  glohosa 
and  E.  imdecinwiacidata  are  phytophagous,  the  former  often  doing  considerable 
damage  to  lucern,  and  now  and  then  eating  other  plants,  \\hile  the  latter  attacks 
bryony. 

To  the  family  Endomychid^  belong  nearly  four  hundred  described  species  which 
live,  both  as  larva  and  imago,  upon  fungi.  The  species  are  distinguished  from  the 
lady-birds  by  their  cylindrical  palpi  and  long  antenna;,  and  often  by  their  prothorax 
■  having  grooves  at  its  base,  and  by  their  elongated  head,  the  lady-birds  having  groove- 
less  prothorax  and  short  head.  The  tarsi  are  manifestly  four-jointed  in  some  genera 
of  Endomychidse.  The  species  are  numerous  in  the  tropics,  many  species  being  found 
in  Brazil,  where,  according  to  H.  W.  Bates,  they  hold  a  sort  of  complementary  rela- 
tionship to  the  Erotylidse,  —  another  fungivorous  family,  the  species  of  which  closely 
resemble  Endomychida;,  although  the  species  of  the  former  family  mostly  have 
cryptopentamerous  tarsi,  —  in  that  the  Endomychidas  devour  small  fungi  while  the 
ErotylidaB  live  upon  large  ones.  The  species  of  both  families  are  slow  in 
their  motions  and  some  of  them  are  gregarious. 

Mycetina  vittata,  one  of  our  most  common  species  of  Endomychidie, 
is  flattened,  reddish-brown  in  ground  coloration,  with  the  sutuval  or 
median  portion  of  the  elytra  black,  and  with  a  black  stripe  along  the  fig.  350. ->/,/«- 
middle  of  the  outer  portion  of  each  elytron.     This  species  is  often  found, 
in  groups  of  a  few  to  a  hundred  semi-toi-i>id  specimens,  under  half-decayed  stumps, 
or  more  rarely  under  boards,  about  mid-winter  in  New  England. 
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Sonietimes  the  antennas  of  species  of  this  family  arc  rendered  quite  ornamental  by 
dilation  of  the  hist  three  joints,  as  in  the  male  of  Phijuiaphora  puhhella. 

SUB-OkDEI;    II.  —  ClIVl'TOl'KNTAMKUA. 

This  group  ineliKles  bei'tlcs  whicli  in  nalil y  have  tive  tarsal  joints,  one  of  which 
is  abortive  and  hidden,  giving  Ukiii  the  M|)|>c:iiaiui-  of  liaving  four-jointed  tarsi. 

The  Chuysomelid.e,  the  so-called  leaf-eaters,  includes  over  ten  thousand  described 
species,  none  of  which  reach  a  very  large  size.  They  attain  their  highest  development 
in  the  tropics,  although  found  in  fair  numbers  in  all  jiarts  of  the  world.  They  are 
usually  short-bodied,  somewhat  oval  in  outline,  sonictimo  conNidiralily  llaltciifd  from 
above,  and  often  have  their  head  more  or  less  concr.ilcd  in  or  Wnicnili  the  lorwanl  cud 
of  tli^  prothorax.  There  are  tive  abdominal  st'gments;  the  trunk  is  generally  covered 
by  the  elytra  and  broader  than  the  |)rothora.\,  which  latter  is  broader  than  the  head. 
Many  of  "the  species  of  Chrysomelida"  are  brilliantly  colored,  some  with  metallic  or 
iridescent  lustre.  The  antenna-  are  rarely  as  long  as  the  body,  are  eleven-jointed,  as 
a  rule,  but  hi  some  gener.-i  the  number  of  joints  is  less.  The  mandibles  are  mostly 
split  at  the  tip.  The  legs  are  seldom  long,  and  consequently  their  walk  is  slow  ;  wings 
fail  in  a  few  cases,  for  example  in  Tiiiinrcha  and  in  the  females  of  Metacyda. 

The  eggs  of  Chrysomelidse  arc  laid  in  many  cases  upon  the  leaves  or  stems  of 
plants  without  being  covered.  They  are  usually  elongated  and  yellowish.  The  first 
brood  of  larvaj  are  mostly  hatched  from  eggs  laid  in  spring  by  beetles  that  have 
hibernated  under  bark  and  leaves.  The  larvaj  of  Chrysomelida  vary  exceedingly  in 
form  and  habits ;  the  head  is  small ;  the  body  ordinarily  has  thirteen  segments, 
of  which  the  three  thoracic  ones  are  always  provided  with  legs,  and  are  generally 
smaller  than  the  abdominal  segments ;  the  prothorax  of  many  species  is  distinguishable 
by  its  form,  color,  and  firm  consistence  of  its  dorsum ;  the  terminal  segment  of  the 
abdomen  in  many  species  is  prolonged  below  to  form  a  retractile  simple  or  bifid 
process  which  assists  in  locomotion,  and  behind  which  is  the  anus.  Lacordaire 
classified  the  larvas  of  Chrysomelidre  in  a  way  to  imlicate  much  concerning  their  habits 
as  well  as  their  structure ;  the  following  is  an  abstr.tct  of  his  divisions.  First,  elongated, 
whitish,  sub-cylindrical  larva?,  living  at  the  base  of  aquatic  i^lants  (Bonacia).  Second, 
larvae  which  cover  themselves  with  their  excrement.  Short,  oblong,  brownish  larvae, 
without  special  device  for  carrying  their  excrement  (Zema,  Crioceris).  Oval,  broad, 
spiny  larvae,  bearing  their  excrement  upon  a  fork  attached  to  the  anal  segment  (  Cas- 
sida  and  its  allies).  Third,  miners.  Elongated,  sub-cylindrical  larvae  tapered  at  both 
extremities  (IMtica  and  other  flea-beetles).  Oblong  larvae,  attenuated  at  the  two 
ends,  and  having  lateral  «arts  (Ilispa,  Odontoid).  Fourth,  short,  thick,  colored 
larva?,  generally  provided  with  a  false  anal  foot,  often  warty,  and  living  exposed  on 
plants  {Chrysomela,  Doryiyhora.,  Gastrophysa).  Fifth,  elongated,  sub-cylindrical, 
warty,  whitish  larva;,  curved  upon  themselves  at  their  jjosterior  end,  and  living  in 
cases  on  plants  or  in  ants'  nests  {Clythra,  Cryptocephului). 

The  larvae  move  slowly,  eat  parts  of  j)lants,  usually  the  leaves,  sometimes  the  roots, 
and  each  species  generally  confines  its  attacks  to  one  kind,  or  at  most  to  one  family 
of  plants,  both  larva  and  imago  often  eating  the  same  plant.  Not  only  the  larvae  but 
often  the  iniagos  are  in  many  sjiecies  gregarious.  Birds  do  very  little  to  reduce  the 
number  of  these  larva;,  many  of  which  have  disagreeable  odors,  while  others  are 
protected  by  covei-ing  themselves  with  their  own  excrement,  and  still  others  are  hidden 
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ill  cases  and  mines,  or  not  noticed  by  birds  on  account  of  tlieir  minuteness;  as  a  result 
of  this  iinmunity  from  attack  sijecies  of  Chrysonielida^  often  become  serious  pests,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  Colorado  potato-beetle. 

The  pupal  state  is  passed,  as  a  rule,  as  follows:  underground,  often  with  slioht 
cocoon,  by  the  first  half  of  the  larva?  mentioned  iu  Lacordaire's  second  group,  and  by 
some  of  those  of  liis  third  and  fourth  groups ;  under  water  iu  a  cocoon  attached  to 
stems  of  water-plants,  by  species  of  his  first  group ;  in  the  leaf-mines  by  some  sjiecies 
in  his  third  group ;  upon  leaves  by  the  second  half  of  his  second  groqi,  and  bv  most 
of  his  fourth  group ;  and  in  larval  cases  by  the  sjiecies  of  his  fifth  grouji. 

Entomologists  usually  divide  the  Chrysomelidae  into  tribes,  divisions  which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  coincide  with  the  groups  of  larva;  before  mentioned,  but  forms  of  espe- 
cial interest  will  be  discussed  here  in  their  systematic  order,  willioitt  further  sub- 
division of  tlie  family. 

Sjiecies  of  Cassida  and  allied  forms  are  recognized  by  the  excessively  wide  margins- 
of  the  protliorax  and  elytra,  and  by  the  head  being  ]iartly  or  wholly  concealed  beneath 
the  f 01' ward  margin  of  the  prothorax,  the  whole  insect  thus  presenting  a  flattened, 
roundish,  scale-like  as])ect.     Among  tropical  species  very  brilliant  coloration  is  found. 

#Desmonota  variolosa  is  a  round  metallic-green  species  from  South 
America,  not  rarely  seen  set  in  jewelry ;  its  elytra  are  so  hard  as  to 
resist  the  point  of  a  slender  jiin.  Mesoinj^halia  consjyersa,  another 
South  American  s])ecies,  which' has  an  elevated  protuberance  formed 
liy  the  anterior  jiart  of  the  elytra,  is  dull  metallic  blackish  green, 
with  velvety  black  in  round  punctures,  and  with  six  larger  spots 
^]?i'Jiaii^nspena.  ^^^^^  ^^>"^^'  '^'^  Ijnrnished  gold  through  a  downy  imbescence.  Many 
of  our  own  species  which  resemble  Cassida,  feed  ujioii  plants  of  the 
potato  family  {Solanacece),  upon  the  sweet-potato  {Ipomoea  /)(i/<i/<i.s),  and  others 
of  the  morning-glory  family  (Convohndacece).  Coptocycla  aiiri<-l«di-ui,  found  on 
the  wild  morning-glory,  is  brilliant  gold-color,  which  is  said  to  vary  in  sliade  with 
the  emotions  of  the  animal,  and  which  disapjiears  when  the  insect  dies.  The  larva 
of  this  s])ecies  was  long  ago  described  by  T.  W.  Harris,  and  later  by  Dr.  C.  V. 
Riley;  the  latter  added  a  description  of  the  egg.  The  egg  is  about  (MI4  of  an 
inch  long,  of  rather  irregular  angular  form,  flat,  and  usually  furnished  with  spine-like 
appendages.  Thoy  are  laid  singly  ujion  the  leaves  of  the  food-])lant  of  the  larva. 
The  larva  is  fl.il.  oval,  dark  brown,  M'ith  a  paler  shade  upon  the  back,  and  is  margined 
with  a  row  of  luanched  spines;  while,  by  means  of  its  anal  fork,  it  carries  over  its 
back,  as  protection  from  jiredaceous  animals,  a  parasol  made  of  its  own  molted  skhis 
and  excrement.  Pu]>ation  takes  place  in  a  sjiiny,  flattened  pupa  which  is  attached  to 
the  leaves  of  the  food-jiUint  by  a  sticky  secretion.  Unlike  the  pupae  of  most  beetles, 
this  one  does  not  ha^-e  its  legs  free,  although  it  can  raise  itself  up  at  will,  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  surface  on  which  it  is  attached.  The  first  brood  of  beetles  emerge  from 
their  jiupa-  about  .Tuly,  having  undergone  their  metamorphoses  in  a  few  weeks,  and  lay 
the  eggs  tor  a  f.ill  bn'.od. 

Coptmijrhi  chii-iihi,  a  common  potato-beetle  in  Xew  England,  is  very  dark  brown, 
with  thin  yellow  margin,  the  transparency  of  which  is  interi-upted  by  a  dark  brown 
patch  at  the  anterior  extremity  of,  and  another  just  behind,  the  middle  of  each  elytron, 
giving  the  beetle  a  curious  turtle-like  a]ipearancc,  in  fact  the  resemblance  of  species  of 
Cassida  and  Coptocycla  to  turtles  has  given  thciii  the  i-oniiuon  name  of  'tortoise- 
beetles.' 


v<\   in   ti-oiit, 
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Chelymorpha  crthraria,  t'dninl  on  inilkwir,!  ( .  l^v■/«y<,V^^■),  is  iK.t  ;is  iiuicli  t);ittciii'il 
as  Casskla,  is  mklisli,  witfi  .-i  nuinbiT  of  r.miid,  l)l;ick  spots  m,  ilu-  ],i-oiiotuiii  iiii.l 
elytra,  giving  it  a  slight  resi'iiilibiiicr  to  a  iMily-liird. 

Odontota  has  a  somewhat  (|uaclfatc,  or  \vriluc-sha|n'(l  t'onii,  iiarrowcd  in  tVoiit, 
distinctly  eleven-jointuil  antiMuuv,  and  coarsidy  iniiu-tui-ed  tdytial  stria-. 
Odontota  seutdlariis,  the  flattened  larviC  of  whieh  mine  in  the  leaves  of 
the  locust,  is  a  common  sjiocies,  whose  devastation  extends  to  a  nmnber 
of  trees  besides  the  locust.  It  is  .bdl  yellow,  with  a  black  stri])e  upon 
the  suture  between  the  ilyira.  a  Ma.k  head,  and  is  black  beneath.  Tiie 
larvje  appear  in  Xew  Knulaiul  in  .Iidy,  and  transform  to  beetles  in 
August,  after  a  short  jnipation  in  the  leaves  of  the  locust.  "" "' 

Quite  a  number  of  Clirysomelidie  have  the  hind  femora  muih  liiickened,  enabling 
them  to  jump.  Some  of  the  smaller  species  jump  with  great  activity,  and  on  that 
account  have  been  termed  flea-beetles.  Once  the  flea-beetles  were  united  hi  the  genus 
Haltica,  a  name  from  a  Greek  word,  meaning  good  at  jumjiing,  but  they  have  been 
divided  since  into  nmnerous  genera.  Some  of  the  Hea-beetles  hibernate  as  larvae,  others 
as  imagos.  Many  of  them  are  seriously  injurious  to  ])lants,  the  leaves  of  which  they 
either  mine  or  fill  with  small  holes.  In  this  way  the  leaves  of  tobacco  are  often  rend- 
ered unfit  for  cigar-making  by  a  species  of  Crepklodera. 

Flea-beetles  of  the  genera  Pgi/lliodes  and  Dibulia  bore,  in  the  larval  state,  in  the 
stems  and  lea\es  of  siuculeiit  jilants.  I',  rhri/soreplvihi,  in  Europe,  devastates  turnip 
fields,  but  ufttu  turns  its  attention  to  other  cro]is.  I>.  n'rea,  a  little,  round  blue-black 
beetle,  often  swarms  in  tiiis  country  from  ilay  until  the  bcoinning  of  winter,  on  the 
plantain  (Plaiitu</o  major)  the  leaves  of  Avhich  it  riddles. 

The  early  stages  of  Plnjllotreta.  sin'ohita,  the  turnip  flea-beetle  will  suffice  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  transformations  of  tlca-becth's.  The  larva  is  linear,  about  0.35  inch 
long,  has  an  anal  prop-leg;  it  is  whitish,  with  head  and  posterior  extremity  light 
brown.  The  white  pupa  is  enclosed  in  a  little  earthen  cocoon  beneath  the  ground. 
Pupation  lasts  about  two  weeks.  Tiie  beetle  is  less  than  0.1  inch  long,  black,  with  a 
■wavy  yellow  stripe  on  each  elytron.  The  larva  feeds  njion  roots  of  cabbages  and  tur- 
nips underground,  causing  death  of  tlie  plants;  the  imago  eats  the  leaves  of  the  same 
plants. 

Phyllotreta  uoaorum,  a  European  Hea-lieetle,  ilevastates  turniii-tielils,  while  its 
orange-yellow  larva  bores  the  leaves  of  the  young  plants  ;  like  its  American  congener 
it  eats  other  species  of  cruciferous  plants.  Crepidodera  cucumeris,  a  black  flea-beetle 
about  0.06  inch  long,  which,  as  its  name  indicates,  infests  the  cucumber,  does  not  con- 
fine itself  to  that  plant,  but  mines  the  leaves  of  potatoes  and  of  many  other  plants. 
C.  carinata,  a  green  sjjecies,  sometimes  injures  greenhouse  plants,  and  seems  especially 
destructive  to  fuchsias.  Graptodera  chalybea,  a  flea-beetle  usually  steel-blue,  and 
about  0.15  inch  long,  is  a  pest  to  grape-growers,  for  it  not  only  eats  the  leaves,  but  it 
destroys  the  buds  of  the  grape.  Its  larvn  feeds  externaHy  on  the  leaves,  descending 
into  the  earth  to  pupate.  The  imagos  hibernate,  laying  tluir  <irange-ciilored  eggs  in 
clusters  on  the  grajie  leaves  in  the  spring. 

Among  the  large  species  of  saltatorial  Chrysomelidas,  two  genera,  (Edionydds  and 
Disonycha,  are  represented  by  numerous  species  in  the  fauna  of  eastern  North  America, 
and  another  genus,  Blepharida,  by  a  single  species.  The  sjiecies  of  Disonycha  are 
often  prettily  colored.  D.  alternata,  a  common  sjjecies  on  willows,  is  about  0.3  inch 
long  and  half  as  wide,  has  a  reddish  head  with  black  eyes  and  antennte,  a  reddish  pro- 
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tlioi-Mx  with  two  round,  black  spots  each  side  of  the  middle,  and  dull  yellow  elytra 
with  sutural  and  marginal  black  line  from  their  bases  to  their  tips,  and  a  black  Ime 
extending  from  the  base  to  near  the  tip  upon  the  middle  of  each  elytron.  This  species 
is  dull  red  with  black  markings  beneath.  (Edioni/chis  differs  from  Disonycha  in  hav- 
ing the  last  joint  of  the  posterior  tarsi  globosely  inflated  at  the  tip.  (Edionychis 
thoracica  has  deep  blue  elytra,  yellowish  head  and  epipleurse ;  eyes  and  antennse  are 
black,  and  the  yellowish  prothorax  bears  a  few  black  spots.  Blepharida  rhois  is  a  yel- 
lowish beetle  above  with  brown  blotches  on  the  elytra,  which  latter  are  also  punctate 
■with  dark  brown  dots.  The  eyes,  antennae,  legs,  and  under  side  of  the  abdomen  are 
dark  brown.  Its  length  is  about  0.25  inch ;  its  antennae  are  set  wider  apart  than  in 
most  flea-beetles,  resembling,  in  this  respect,  Chrynomehi,  from  which  it  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  its  thickened  thighs.  Its  eggs  are  deposited,  five  or  six  together, 
beneath  pellets  of  its  excrement.  Its  yellowish  larva  which  is,  like  the  beetles,  abund- 
ant on  leaves  of  sumach  (lihtcs),  covers  itself  with  its  own  excrement  by  means  of  its 
extensible  anus.  The  larva  is  broader  than  the  larvse  of  other  saltatorial  Chrysome- 
lidae,  thus  apjiroaching  the  form  of  larva  in  the  genus  Chrysomela. 

Structurally  similar  to  the  larger  flea-beetles,  and  like  them  having  the  antennae 
set  in  close  approximation  between  the  eyes,  but  separated  from  them  by  their  slender 
femora,  are  the  genera  Diabrotica  and  Galeruca ;  the  species  of  the  former  genus 
have  a  carinate  front,  while  those  of  the  latter  have  a  flat  front  with  an  impressed 
median  line. 

Galeruca  xanthomekena  is  a  species  introduced  into  America  from  Europe,  accord- 
ing to  Townend  Glover,  as  early  as  1837,  and  does  considerable  damage  to  the  elm  in 
both  countries.  The  lieetle  is  about  0.25  inch  long,  oblong,  brownish  yellow  or  yel- 
low, marked  with  black  as  follows :  one  or  two  spots  on  the  head,  three  on  the  pro- 
notum,  and,  on  the  elytra,  a  very  narrow  sutural  line,  outside  of  which,  on  each  side,  is 
a  broad  stripe  not  reaching  the  apices  of  the  elytra.  The  yellow,  oblong-oval  eggs 
are  deposited  on  the  undei-  side  of  the  leaves  in  groups  of  from  three  to  twenty  or 
more.  The  egg  state  lasts  about  a  week.  The  larvie,  of  which  the  first  brood  appears 
in  May,  are  nearly  cylindrical,  yellowish  black  with  black  markings ;  they  change  their 
skin  three  times  after  leaving  the  egg  before  pupation,  thus  having  four  larval  stages, 
which  last  ordinarily  about  two  weeks,  but  under  especially  favorable  conditions  only 
six  or  eight  days.  The  pujia  is  oval,  with  a  few  conspicuous  black  bristles,  and  is 
found  in  crevices  of  bark  or  of  the  ground,  or  on  the  ground  beneath  leaves.  The 
pupal  state  requires  from  six  to  ten  days.  There  are  three  or  four  broods  yearly, 
according  to  climate.  The  beetles  of  the  last  brood  hibernate,  and  the  few  survivors 
of  the  winter  lay  the  eggs  for  the  first  brood  early  the  next  sjjring.  Both  larvae  and 
imagos  feed  upon  the  elm,  partly  skeletonizing  its  leaves,  but  of  course  the  greater 
part  of  the  damage  is  done  by  the  larvse.  Each  successive  brood  is  usually  larger  and 
more  destructive  than  the  preceding  one,  but  the  majority  of  the  last  brood  each  year 
is  killed  by  the  frost  of  winter.  In  Austria  the  larva,  as  well  as  the  imagos,  are  said 
to  hibernate.  Dr.  C.  V.  Riley,  who  has  investigated  this  species  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
writes  of  its  enemies :  "  Among  these  there  are  Platymts  jmnctiformis  and  Quedius 
molochinus,  which  feed  on  the  full-grown  larvae  when  these  retire  for  pupation,  and 
also  on  the  pupte.  The  larva  of  a  Chrysopu  (probably  C.  rufilab)-is)  feeds  upon  the 
eggs  of  the  Galeruca  ;  Reduvms  novenarius  sucks  both  beetles  and  larvae  on  the  leaves, 
while  Mantis  Carolina  preys  upon  the  beetle.  Of  the  numerous  other  insects  found 
among  the  pupte  under  the  trees,  e.  y.,  Tachyporus  Jocosus,  sundry  spiders,  myria- 
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pods,  etc.,  sevov;il  .irc  douhtlcss  ciicmics  ai  the  Cnlcnien,  tlioiio;li  wo  li;ivo,  as  yet,  no 
j.roof  of  till'  fact.  .M.iny  l.irds  wiTc  observed  on  llic  trees  infested  hy  the  l)eetles,  lint 
the  Eno-lish  spMiT.iw,  which  \v;is  tlie  most  iiuinemns,  did  not  feed  on  the  insect  in  iuiy 
stage  of  growth.'' 

Very  closely  related  to  the  numerous  species  of  Gaknica  is  Trirluibda.  T.  totaen- 
tosa,  a  common  insect  on  species  of  golden-rod  {SoUdapo)  in  the  eastern  United  States, 
is  about  0.4  incli  lonu,  and  of  a  dinuy  yellowish  brown  willi  fliree  dull,  black  longi- 
tudinal strijies  on  ihe  elytra,  thri-c  iilack  spots  on  tlie  prot horax,  ami  one  on  the 
head. 

Probably  few  persons   li.ave   failed    1 tice   the   small,   yellow   and    black   stri].ed 

beetles,  DUihi-ntir,!  riltaf'i,  which  swarm  npon  cncnniber,  s.piash,  nu'loi 
vines,  almost  as  soon  as  they  appear  above  the  ground.  Tliis  beetle  is 
elongate-oval,  about  0.22  inch  lonu  :  the  elytra  are  striate;  the  general 
color  is  straw  yellow  with  a  black  stripi^  along  the  middle  of  each 
elytron,  reaching  from  its  base  nearly  to  its  tip  and  a  stripe  covering 
the  elytral  suture;  head,  knees,  tii>s  of  tibire,  and  tarsi  .-ire  black.  The  ^^IriM^lTliiain. 
damage,  often  considerable,  which  this  beetle  does  to  yomig  cucumber 
vines  above  ground  is  slight  compared  with  that  which  its  larva  does  to  the  roots  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  At  the  time  when  these  beetles  are  swarming  about  tlu'  young 
vines,  they  lay  their  eggs  at  or  just  below  the  surface  of  the  groimd  on  tiie  stems  of 
the  ])lants.  These  eggs  soon  hatch,  and  tlie  larvaj  feed  upon  or  bore  into  the  roots 
and  stems  of  the  plants  for  nearly  a  month,  when  they  pujiate  in  a  little  oval  cavity 
which  they  form  in  the  ground.  The  pupal  state  lasts  about  two  weeks.  'I'he  larva- 
are  slender,  cylindrical,  about  0.4  inch  long,  and  nearly  white;  tlu'ir  head  is  brownish, 
and  they  have  a  brownish  spot  on  the  dorsum  of  the  posterior  segtnent.  This  species 
hibernates  as  imago,  and  is  said  to  do  so  as  pu]ia ;  the  rapid  growth  of  its  larva  enables 
it  to  have  from  two  to  three  broods  each  year.  In  early  spring,  before  cucumber  vines 
are  out  of  the  ground,  these  beetles  attack  pear,  peach,  and  other  blossoms ;  and  I 
have  found  them  especially  abundant  on  the  flowers  of  the  shad-bush  {Amelanchier 
canadensis).  While  the  beetles  eat  a  few  cucumber  plants,  confining  their  attacks 
entirely  to  portions  above  ground,  the  larva  a  little  later  cause  whole  jilants  to  wither 
and  die.  It  is  the  practice  of  many  farmers  to  sow  an  extra  number  of  seeds  in  each 
hill,  so  that,  after  some  are  destroyed,  enough  will  still  remain ;  others  protect  their 
))laiits  with  muslin  or  other  screens,  both  from  the  attack  of  the  imagos  and  from  their 
ovijiositing  on  the  plants;  still  others  sprinkle  their  young  ]ilants  with  lime,  paris 
green,  hellebore  powder,  or  similar  insecticides.  Dr.  il.  Shimer  discovered  the  larva 
of  a  small  parasitic  fly  occupying  the  abdomen  of  females  of  this  beetle,  and,  having 
bred  the  fly,  named  it  TucIiiiKi  dinhrolicw.  The  fly  larva  leaves  its  hosts  when  it  is 
full-grown,  and  pupates  on  the  -urface  of  the  ground,  emerging  from  the  pupa  in  less 
than  two  weeks.  Parasitism  of  the  imagos  of  Coleoptera  by  Diptera,  as  in  Diahrotica, 
is  not  very  coninH)n. 

Another  species  of  T)i<(hroli(:a^  of  a  greenish  yellow  ground  color,  with  twelve  large, 
black  spots  —  some  of  which  arc  at  times  confluent  —  upon  the  elytr.a,  is  I),  diiodecim- 
punctata.  The  elytra  of  this  species  are  not  striate ;  the  abdomen  and  bases  of  the 
femora  are  yellow.  This  species  sometimes  attacks  cucumber,  melon,  and  squash  vines, 
and  is  said  to  damage  the  leaves  of  the  dahlia,  but  I  have  found  it  most  abundantly  on 
the  flowers  of  the  golden-rod  {Solidago).  The  larva'  of  D.  longicornis,  another 
species,  bores  in  the  roots  of  corn. 
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No  chrysonielid  has  attracted  more  attention  or  has  been  luure  extensively  studied 
than  the  Colorado  potato-beetle,  Doryphora  decemlineata.  This  species  was  first 
described  by  Thomas  Say,  an  early  American  entomologist,  in  the  year  1824,  from 
specimens  taken  a  few  years  before,  on  the  ujijier  Missouri  River,  near  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  This  insect,  as  was  later  discovered,  fed  upon  sand-bur  {Solanum 
rostratum)  in  its  native  home,  but  as  the  cultivation  of  the  potato  was  extended  west- 
ward in  the  northern  United  States,  this  beetle  found  the  latter  plant  so  well  suited 
to  its  tastes  that  about  1859  it  began  spreading  over  the  northern  United  States  at  a 
rate  which,  until  it  reached  the  Mississippi  River,  did  not  exceed  fifty  miles  a  year, 
but  at  a  steadily  increasing  rate,  as  it  reached  regions  with  denser  population  and 
more  railroads,  until  in  1874,  it  reached  the  Atlantic  coast  in  many  places;  a  total 
average  annual  rate,  according  to  Dr.  C.  V.  Riley's  estimate,  of  about  eighty-eight 
miles.  It  is  now  so  common  in  all  the  northern  States  and  in  Canada  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  regions  need  no  figures  or  descriptions  to  recognize  it,  but  the  people 
of  regions  not  yet  infested  may  recognize  the  beetle  and  its  earlier  stages  by  the 
accom])anying  figures  and  a  brief  description.  A  figure  is  added  of  the  nearly-related 
Dorypliont  Juncta,  a  s])ecies  which  has  been  often  mistaken,  even  V)y  entomologists, 
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Fig.  354.  —  Dori/phnm  decemlineata,  Colorado  potato-beetle,  (.'ggs  aud  larva.    On  the  ligbt,  I). 


for  the  Colorado  potato-beetle,  although  it  does  not  attack  the  jjcitato,  Ijut  lives  upon 
the  horse-nettle  {Solanum  carolinense). 

Both  D.  decemlineata  and  J).  Juncta  have  a  brownish  yellow  ground  color;  the 
prothorax  is  marked  with  black  spots,  usually  eighteen  in  number,  but  which  are  sub- 
ject to  variations  of  exactly  the  same  nature  in  both  species ;  upon  each  elytron  are 
five  longitudinal  black  stripes,  two  of  which  unite  at  the  apical  end  of  the  elytron.  In 
D.  decemlineata  it  is,  however,  always  the  third  and  fourth  stripe,  counting  from  the 
outer  edge  of  the  elytron,  that  unite  at  their  tips ;  in  Z>.  juncta  it  is  always  the  second 
and  third,  counting  in  same  way,  that  unite,  while  in  the  latter  species  the  space 
between  the  second  and  third  stripes  -is  generally  brownish.  The  legs  of  D.  juncta 
are  pale,  except  a  black  spot  on  the  femur,  wliile  the  tarsi  and  knees  of  I),  decem- 
lineata are  black. 

The  female  Colorado  potato-beetle  lays  fnnu  fivi'  hundred  to  one  thousand  eggs 
dui-ing  the  season,  from  ten  to  forty  at  a  time,  in  clusters  on  the  under  side  of  potato 
leaves.  These  eggs  are  oblong,  about  0.06  of  an  inch  long,  fastened  by  one  end,  and 
are  orange  yellow.  The  feggs  of  D.  juncta  are  lighter  colored.  The  eggs  hatch  in 
about  a  week ;  the  convex  larvae  are  at  first  dark  reddish  brown,  becoming  paler  and 
brighter  in  coloration  as  they  increase  in  size.  The  full-grown  larva  is  about  0.5  long, 
with  the  abdomen  much  convex  above.    Along  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  are  two  rows 
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of  black  spots,  the  lu'ad  ami  I'l'ct  arc  lilack,  ami  there  is  a  ring  of  the  same  color  iiipon 
the  second  segment.  Tlie  head  ami  legs  of  l>.ji(iirt<i  are,  on  the  contrary,  pale,  and 
thej-  have  but  one  row  ol  black  dots  on  each  side.  The  larvte  of  tiie  Colorado  jnHato- 
beetle  attain  their  fidl  growth  in  from  fourteen  to  eiiiliteen  day.s,  and  go  mider  ground 
to  jiupate,  where  they  form  a  iiaKnl  yellow  pupa.  The  pupal  state  lasts  about  ten 
days,  so  that  oidy  about  a  montli  i>  v(i|uiied  for  all  stages  together,  from  tlie  egg  to 
the  ])erfect  beetles.  This  enables  these  insi'cts  to  have  from  two  to  four  ln'oods  yearly, 
and  as  the  females  do  not  lay  their  eggs  all  at  one  time  a  succession  of  larvie  is  ju'o- 
duced,  so  that  one  may  find  the  species  in  every  stage  of  growth  at  any  time  during 
summer  and  aniiinin.  "  IJotl,  lieetlesMnd  larva'  iVed  (in  the"  same  jilant.  Tlie  beetlJs 
hilH-vnale  uii.lei-giuiind  and  lay  .-us  tli.'  lieM  s|iriiig. 

Tlie  immense  armies  of  these  beetles  u  liicli  have  at  times  attacked  polato-lields, 
where  they  coidd  be  gathered  by  measure  rather  than  by  nuinlier,  lia\c  rendered  them 
a  serious  pest  to  fanners,  and  their  actual  de>ti  iictioii  of  whtile  lields  of  a  vegetable 
almost  necessary  to  human  existence  in  some  countries  has  caused  J)ori/phora  to  be 
the  subject  of  much  careful  investigation,  and  of  some  legislation.  Eiiroj)eau  nations 
have  sometimes  prohibited  the  importation  of  American  potatoes,  and  fines  have  been 
imposed  in  England  for  possessing  living  Colorado  potato-beetles. 

The  sudden  spreading  of  D.  decemlineata  over  an  area  of  about.  l,r)l)(),()0(J  sipiare 
miles  has  not  only  been  accompanied  by  a  change  of  food-))lant  from  one  species  of 
Solanaceae  to  others,  but  even  to  plants  of  other  f.iniilies.  It  will  eat,  when  potatoes 
are  not  at  hand,  cabbage,  common  thistle  {('irsinni  luici-iohttiiiii),  pigweed  {Aiuarantus 
retroflexus),  hedge-mustard  (>S/tii/inbrium  officinale),  and  numerous  other  plants,  and 
when  absolutely  compelled  by  hunger  it  has  been  known  to  eat  grass  and  the  cidtivated 
oat.  Most  all  widely  distributed  insects  are  subject  to  considerable  variation;  the 
Colorado  potato-beetle  forms  no  excei)tion,  and  the  fact  of  its  extensive  distribution 
in  so  short  a  period  as  twenty-five  years  in  portions  of  America  having  considerable 
diversity  of  climate,  together  with  the  variations  consequent  upon  difference  of  food- 
plants  to  Avhich  it  has  accommodated  itself,  makes  these  variations  of  pattern,  color, 
and  size  furnish,  as  Dr.  Riley  has  observed,  "  interesting  material  for  the  close  species 
makers,"  and  indicates  a  fertile  field  of  investigation  of  the  variations  which  twenty- 
five  years  or  less  of  changed  environment  can  produce  in  a  sjiecies  the  whole  history 
of  the  spread  of  which  is  comparatively  well  recorded. 

As  Dorypliora  itself  spread  like  a  wave  of  destruction  over  the  country,  for  the 
first  few  years  its  depredations  in  any  region  were  scarcely  hindered,  but  later,  while 
man  was  learning  how  to  poison  it,  lower  animals  were  developing  a  taste  for  it.  The 
lady-birds  attack  the  eggs  and  larvae ;  numerous  species  of  Hemiptera,  such  as  Podisvs 
spinosics  and  Harpactor  cinctus,  suck  out  the  juices  of  the  larvse ;  a  fly  (Zt/della  dor!/- 
phorn;)  lives  in  its  larval  state  as  a  parasite  within  the  larvje  of  Donjphora,  and  has 
been  found  so  abundant  in  places  as  to  nearly  exterminate  the  beetle;  and  the  eggs 
and  larvae  are  eaten  by  several  beetles,  among  which  Lebia  grandis  —  once  not  very 
common  —  has  apparently  increased  in  nnmbers  on  account  of  the  food-supply  which 
Doryphora  furnishes.  The  above-mentioned  insects  are  selected  from  over  two  dozen 
species  known  to  attack  Doryphora.  Among  wild  birds  the  crow,  quail,  rose-breasted 
grosbeak  {Goniaphea  ludomciaiia),  and  cardinal  grosbeak  {Cardinalis  iHrginianus) ; 
and,  among  domesticated  birds,  the  iluck.  devour  these  beetles.  In  some  cases  chickens 
have  acquired  the  habit  of  feeding  u]ion  them,  and  the  common  toad  does  good  service 
in  eating  large  numbers  of  them. 
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Among  the  many  insecticides  wliicli  arc  used  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  Doyy^yhora, 
Paris  green  and  London  purple  arc  generally  considered  best.  Paris  green,  or  as  it  is 
sometimes  called  Scheele's  green,  is  an  arseniate  of  copper  often  used  as  a  j)igment. 
It  is  extremely  poisonous,  and  is  diluted  with  twenty  times  its  weight  of  flour  and 
sprinkled  with  a  sieve  upon  the  j)otato-plants.  London  purple,  which  is  a  waste 
product  of  anilin  maimfncture,  contains  about  forty  per  cent  of  arsenic,  and  although 
yery  much  cheaper  than  Paris  green  it  is  still  more  poisonous,  and  is  used  in  the  same 
way,  diluted  with  about  thirty-six  parts  of  flour.  In  all  cases  where  these  poisons  are 
used  cattle  should  be  carefully  excluded  from  the  fields. 

Severe  cases  of  poisoning  from  handling  the  beetles  themselves,  in  quantity,  have 
been  reported  ;  likewise  the  vapor  arising  when  they  are  killed  by  scalding  is  said  to 
be  poisonous.  While  such  cases  of  poisoning  are  apparently  authentic  and  are  not 
improbable,  yet  the  question  of  the  poisonous  nature  of  Doryphora  is  one  that  requires 
much  further  careful  investigation  than  it  has  received. 

Very  closely  related  structurally  to  Dorypliora,  which  is  itself  sometimes  retained 
in  the  genus  Chrynomela,  is  C.  divicollis  and  C.  scalaris.  C.  divicoUis,  which  is 
ot'tcii  callcil  ( '.  triiiiitcaldta,  is  about  0.4  inch  long,  with  deep  blue  head, 
tliiir:i\',  antenna-,  Kus,  and  un<ler-side,  while  the  elytra  are  reddish  orange 
with  a  few  blottlies  of  black  upon  them.  Its  reddish  larva,  which  re- 
sembles in  form  that  of  Doryphora,  feeds,  like  the  imago,  ujion  species 
of  milk-weed  (Asdejnas).  C.  scalaris  is  one  of  a  group  of  chrysomelids 
CO/";.'"  ''*'''  '^^lii''^  have  the  elytra  cuviTfil  with  ciiriousbicTciLilypluc  stri|ies  and  mark- 
ings, whence  they  liiuc  liciii  ui\en  by  siinK'  anihdrs  the  ucncric  name  of 
Oalligrapha.  The  greenish-black  and  wliiti-  imago,  whicli  is  aliont  (l.o  inch  long,  after 
passing  the  winter  under  leaves  and  in  rubbi.sh,  appears  early  in  the  spring  upon  elm 
and  linden  trees  and  on  the  alder.  Its  eggs  are  deposited  in  May  and  June,  and  the 
larva?  of  the  first  brood  reach  full  growth  by  the  end  of  the  latter  month.  The  larvse 
have  similar  form  to  those  of  Doryphora,  but  are  whitish,  somewhat  spotted  with  black. 
Similar  species  of  CanUyraplui  are  found  on  the  hazel  ( Coryhts),  on  Viburnum,  and 
on  willow  (/Salix). 

In  southern  Europe  the  larva  of  Chrysoiuda  dihita  is  ndctnnuil,  as  is  tlie  case  with 
some  lepidopterous  larvae,  and  comes  out  of  its  hiding  jilaces  where  it  spends  the  day 
to  feed  upon  a  species  of  plantain  {Flantayo  coronoptis)  at  night.  The  larvas  of  a  few 
chrysomelids  have  a  habit,  when  disturbed,  of  forcing  out  upon  the  tips  of  spines  which 
are  arranged  in  rows  along  their  bodies,  little  drops  of  a  disagreeably  odorous  milky 
fluid.  These  drops  of  a  secretion,  which  is,  of  course,  defensive  in  function,  can  be 
again  withdrawn  into  the  spines  when  danger  is  past.  Professor  C.  Claus  found 
salicylic  acid  in  the  larva  of  (J.  popidi,  the  European  sjiecies  in  which  this  peculiar 
secretion  has  been  most  studied.  In  America  larva?  of  Plagiodera  scripita,  P.  lap)- 
potiica,  and  P.  treimtlce  have  similar  secretions. 

Gasi7-ophysa  polyyoni  is  an  oblong  beetle,  about  0.15  inch  long,  of  which  the 
prothorax,  legs,  and  basal  joints  of  the  antennpe  are  reddish  brown,  the  rest  of  the 
insect  shining  blue,  except  in  the  case  of  females  when  they  are  much  distended  with 
eggs ;  then  the  portions  of  the  distended  abdomen  which  the  elytra  cannot  cover  ai-e 
yellow  or  yellowish  brown.  This  beetle  is  very  abundant  from  April  to  September 
upon  common  knotgrass  (Polye/oimm  aviculare)  both  in  Europe  and  in  America. 
The  groups  of  yellow  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  the  knotgrass  hatch  in  from  eight  to  eleven 
days.     The  yellow  lai-vae  resort  to  the  ground  for  pupation.     There  are  two  or  three 
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brooils  yearly.     J.  A.  Osbonio  fonml   tli.il    [iMitlicnoneiu'sis   soiiu'times  occui-ivd    in 
G.  rajj/iaiii,  a  species  foiiiul  in  England. 

The  most  brilliant  iKn-haps  of  the  American  species  of  Chrysomelidie  belong  to  the 
genns  C/iri/soc/ues.  This  genns,  and  a  few  others  associated  with  it,  differ  from 
Chrysotnela  and  the  forms  just  described  in  that  they  have  the  third  tarsal  joints 
bilobed.  Chri/sodms  aumtus,  from  the  eastern  United  States,  is  oblong-oval,  about 
0.4  inch  long,  of  a  brilliant  metallic  green,  which,  viewed  in  different  directions,  changes 
to  deep  i-ed  or  bright  blue  shades.  During  July  and  August  this  species  is  very 
common  on  (log-hi\im  {Jpoci/ituin).  In  the  Pacific  States  C.  cobaltimis,  of  a.  change- 
able  cobalt-blue,  is  very  common. 

Belonging  in  the  group  with  C/tr</.ii»-/iiis,  l)ut  less  lirilliaiitly  cdlori'd,  arc  AJoxus, 
Fidia,  Colaspis,  Paria,  Scelodonta,  and  I'ai'hnt'phonis.  The  lar\a'  of  Ado.n/s  nitis 
—  a  little  pubescent  black  species  with  brownish-yellow  elytra  and  legs,  and  with  the 
first  four  joints  of  the  antennae  pale  —  does  much  damage  to  the 
grape  in  Europe  and  is  found  in  America.  It  is  about  0.1  inch 
long.  Fi(U<i  vidcida,  a  chestnut  brown  species  with  short  whit- 
ish hairs,  injures  the  grapes  in  the  Western  States  by  riddling 
their  leaves.  The  beetle  is  about  0.3  inch  long.  Colaspis 
flavida,  a  clay-yellow  species  about  0.25  inch  long,  attacks  the 
grape,  upon  the  roots  of  which  its  larvae  feed.  C.  bnmnca,  a 
brown  species  of  which  C.  flavida  has  been  considered  a  variety  ; 
Paria  aterrima,  a  black  species  of  about  the  same  size  as  ( 'vlaa- 
pis;  and  Scelodonta  nebulosus,  an  ashy  gray  species  of  like  size, 
all  feed  as  lar\£e  upon  strawberry  roots,  the  larvas  of  three  species 
l)eing  very  much  alike.  Pachnephorus  cylvtdricus,  which  is  fig- 
ured, is  from  Europe  and  northern  Africa. 

The  species  of  Cryptocephalus  are  short,  cylindrical,  and  generally  small.  They 
resemble  those  of  Pachyhrachi/s,  but  in  the  latter  genus  the  prothorax  is  margined  at 
the  base  and  not  crenulate,  while  in  Cryptocephalus  it  is  not  margined  at  the  base  and 
is  crenulate.  In  both  genera  the  prothorax  is  nearly  as  wide  as  the  elytra  are,  and  the 
perpendicular  head  is  set  deeply  into  the  prothorax ;  the  antennae  are  filiform.  The 
larvae  inhabit  little  cases  upon  leaves  of  different  trees.  Beetles  and  larvae  alike  have 
a  habit  of  falling  to  the  ground  when  disturbed,  thus  escaping  observation.  The 
number  of  species  of  Cryptocephalus  and  Pachybrachys  is  large,  there  being  in  the 
United  States  about  forty  described  .species  of  each  genus.  The  species  are  usually 
prettily  marked  with  colored  stripes  or  spots.  Cryptocephalus  con- 
fluens,  which  is  figured,  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  form  and  of  one 
type  of  figuration  in  these  genera.     It  is  a  pretty  North  American 

f.  sjiecies,  in  which  the  general  coloration  is  yellow,  that  of  the  thorax 

[  V^     licing  tinged  with  brick-red,  while  three  black  longitudinal  lines  adorn 
J  each  elytron.      Two  of   these    lines   are  confluent  upon  the  elytral 

suture,  whence  the  specific  scientific  name.      Westwood  mentions 
that  the  larval  cases  of  a  species   of   Lamprosonia,  a  genus   near 
Cryptocephalus  in  classification,  mimic   with   remarkable  accuracy 
the  buds  upon  the  bark  of  the  trees  on  which  the  larvae  feed. 
In  Europe  there  are  numerous  species  of  a  genus  resembling,  in  general,  Crypto- 
cephalus, but  of  larger  insects ;  this  is  Clythra.     In  Clythra,  however,  tlie  antenna;  are 
seiTatc  and  the  anterior  coxal  cavities  are  confluent,  not  as  in  Cryptocephalus  separated 
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by  the  pi'ostenunn.  No  species  of  Clijthra,  jiropeily  sjieaking,  have  been  found  in  the 
United  States,  but  a  nearly  related  genus,  Coscinopteru,  is  represented  by  several  spe- 
cies. The  larvce  of  Clythra  and  Coscinoptera  are  case-be:irers,  and  the  larvaj  of  Clythra 
quadrisifjnata,  a  common  European  species,  although  normally  feeding  on  willow,  has 
been  often  found  in  ants'  nests.  A  part  of  the  life-history  of  our  most  abundant  species, 
Coscinoptera  dominicana  has  been  described  by  Dr.  C.  V.  Riley.  The  beetle  is  about 
0.22  inch  long,  and  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  yellowish  brown  labrum,  entirely 
black ;  the  upper  surface  is  densely  punctate,  the  under  side  covered  with  ashy  gray 
pubescence.  The  eggs  are  attached  in  groups  to  plants,  and  each  egg  is  borne  upon 
the  end  of  a  delicate  silk-like  stalk,  thus  resembling  somewhat  the  eggs  of  the  lace- 
wing  (Chri/soj'ii).  The  vj^g  is  covered,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  eggs  of  most 
species  of  Cri/ptvccp/t'.iltis  and  of  Chjthra,  with  markings  formed  by  the  excrement  or 
by  a  secretion  of  the  beetle.  The  eggs  hatch  in  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  days,  and 
each  egg-shell  serves  the  newly  hatched  larva  for  a  case,  into  which  it  withdraws  on 
the  slightest  disturbance.  The  young  larva  feeds  on  dead  and  decaying  leaves  of  many 
kinds  of  trees.  When  its  case  becomes  too  small  to  accommodate  its  increased  size,  it 
cements  pieces  of  earth  upon  the  margins  of  the  egg-shell,  using  saliva  to  make  the 
materials  adhere.  Thus  a  ridged  case  is  formed,  in  which  the  larva  passes  its  life, 
probably  requiring  two  years  for  full  growth,  and  pupating  finally  in  its  case,  after  the 
entrance  of  the  latter  is  sealed  up  and  the  whole  case  firmly  secured  to  some  surface. 
Chlami/s,  of  which  the  larvse  are  also  case-bearers,  differs  from  Cryptocejjhalus  and 
Cosciitopjtera  in  being  covered  with  large  tuberosities,  and  in  having  grooves  in  the 
flanks  of  the  prothorax  to  receive  the  antenmc.  The  species  generally  have  metallic 
coloration,  sometimes  dull ;  some  of  them,  including  our  commonest  species,  Chlamys 
plicata,  so  closely  resemble  a  piece  of  caterpillar's  dung  that  birds  would  not 
pick  them  from  a  leaf.  The  eggs  of  C.  jylicata  are  borne  upon  short  peduncles,  and  it 
has  been  discovered  that,  before  they  are  i>rotected  by  a  coating  of  excrement  or  of 
secretion  by  the  female,  they  are  greedily  sought  for  and  devoured  by  the  males.  The 
larva  feeds  on  oak,  sycamore,  blackberry,  and  sweet-fern,  and  inhabits  a  nearly  smooth 
sul)-globular  case,  which  is  formed,  as  in  Coscinoptera,  by  additions  to  the  egg-shell. 
Pupation  takes  place  in  the  case,  previously  secured  to  a  leaf  by  its  oral  end,  and  the 
imago^  when  about  to  emerge,  cuts  a  lid  from  the  aboral  end  of  the  case. 

Two  genera,  Lema  and  Crioceris,  the  latter  introduced  from  Europe,  represent  in 
North  America  another  group  of  Chrysomelidie.  The  characters  of  this  group  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows :  prothorax  narrower  than  the  elytra,  not  margined;  middle  ventral 
segment  not  narrowed,  and  last  dorsal  segment  covered  by  the  punctato-striate  elytra ; 
prosternum  very  narrow ;  first  ventral  segment  scarcely  longer  than  the  second. 

Zema  has  the  prothorax  constricted  at  the  middle.     The  best  known  North  Amer- 
ican species  is  L.  trilineata,  a  common  pot.ato-beetle.     It  has  a  reddish  yellow  head  and 
prothorax,  and  three  longitudinal   black   stripes  on   the   elyptra.     Its 
yellow  eggs  are  attached  to  the  under  side  of  potato  leaves ;  they  hatch 
in  about  a  fortnight.     The  yellowish  larvse  ha\-e  their  anal  opening  on 
the  upper  side  of  their  terminal  segment,  and  they  cover  themselves 
with  their  soft,  greenish  excrement.    At  the  end  of  about  two  weeks 
FIG.  .158.  — /,pmn  the  larvse  descend  into  the  ground,  fi-ee  themselves  of  their  excrement, 
'^'  "'^"  "■       foi-m  an  earthern  cocoon  with  the  aid  of  gummy  matter  from  their  mouth, 
and  pupate.     Pupation  lasts  about  a  fortnight. 

Crioceris  has  a  cylindrical  prothorax.     C.  asparagi,  the  common  asparagus-beetle 
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of  Europo,  was  introduocfl  into  Aiiiciii;i,  near  New  York  city,  about  1856,  and  since 

then  has  been  slowly  s])iva(linu-  over  ! -  Islaii.l  and  New  Jersey.     Tiie  beetles  that 

have  liibeniati'd  aiipear  in  larly  s|irini;-,  and  lay  tlirir  blackisli-browii  eggs  upon  shoots 
of  asparagus  as  suon  as  the  lallcr  come  out  of  the  ground.  'I'lie  full-grown  larva;  are 
about  0.25  iueli  long,  ashy  gray  or  oljscure  olive  green,  with  shining  black  head 
and  legs,  and  a  row  of  small  warts  of  the  same  color  along  each  side.  The  ))ui)a  is 
enclosed  in  a  slight  cocoon,  just  underground  or  beneath  leaves  and  rubbish  ui)on  the 
surface.  The  egg  state  lasts  about  eight  days,  the  larval  stage  about  twelve  days,  and 
pupation  about  ten  days.  The  beetle  is  about  0.25  inch  long,  and  the  arrangement 
of  its  colors  —  black,  yellow,  and  red  —  is  somewhat  variable.  The  head  is  black; 
the  prutlidrax  reddish,  often  with  two  black  spots  above;  the  elytra  are  yellow,  with  a 
siitiiral  siripe  of  black,  from  which  stri])e  extends  two  black  bands  dividing  the  yellow 
part  of  each  elytron  into  three  ])ortions,  which  vary  from  three  dots  to  three  broad 
bands,  according  to  the  width  of  the  black  sutural  stripe  and  its  branches.  Beneath 
the  beetle  is  nearly  or  entirely  shining  black.  Recently  a  second  Eurojiean  sjiecies  of 
a.sparagus-beetle,  Crioceris  duodecimpunctata,  has  been  inliodmed  into  Maryland. 
The  upper  surface  is  orange  red,  each  elytron  having  si.\  black  dots 

Differing  structurally  from  ^V/ocr/v'.v  by  their  very  long  h'rst  ventral  segment,  are 
the  numerous  species  of  J>iiiiiii-i,i.  toiiiid  upon  water-plants.  JJonaciu  resembles,  in 
general  ap]icarance,  the  longiconis  (('eiambycidsB)  ;  the  antennas  being  inserted  on  the 
front,  and  filiform,  while  the  prothorax  is  narrow  and  not  margined.  These  beetles 
fly  (juickly  from  one  ])lant  to  another.  Their  coloration  is  generally  metallic,  often 
bronze-green  above,  and  they  are. clothed  with  water-repelling  hairs  beneath.  A 
noticeable  jieculiarity  of  species  of  this  genus  is  that  they  are  full  of  some  corrodin*'' 
acid  that  rusts  and  destroys  the  pins  on  which  they  are  mounted  in  collections.  On 
this  account  some  collectors  mount  them  on  slips  of  paper,  as  is  otherwise  done  only 
with  minute  insects. 

E.  Heeger  writes  of  J),  dacipes,  a  European  species,  that  the  females,  having  passed 
the  winter  in  water  and  under  decaying  vegetation,  deposit  their  eggs  one  by  one,  in 
the  daytime,  upon  the  thick  roots  of  the  water  plantain  (Alisma  plantcu/o).  Each 
female  has  only  from  forty  to  fifty  eggs,  which  are  deposited  in  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  days.  In  from  ten  to  twenty  days  the  larvae  appear,  and  feed  ujion  the  roots 
of  the  water-plantain.  At  the  end  of  five  or  six  weeks  j)upation  takes  place  in  a  sub- 
merged, parchment-like  cocoon,  which  is  fastened  to  the  stem  of  the  water-plantain, 
and  which  the  larvjB  know  how  to  fill  with  air.  Pupation  lasts  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  days.  Professor  C.  T.  E.  von  Siebold  states  that  the  larva;  of  D.  simjilex  fasten 
themselves  by  the  end  of  their  abdomen  in  a  hole  which  they  gnaw  out  of  the  root- 
stalk  of  the  bur-reed  {Sparar/anium  simplex),  while  they  feed  upon  the  diatoms  and 
alg«  of  the  slime  about  them.  The  boring  into  the  bur-reed  is  for  respiratory  purposes, 
the  larvae  breathing  the  air  of  the  intercellular  spaces  of  the  plant  by  means  of  its  single 
pair  of  stigmata,  which  are  in  the  hooks  at  the  tip  of  the  abdomen. 

The  Cekambtcid^,  the  so-called  longicorn  family,  contains  nearly  as  many  species 
as  does  the  family  of  Chrysomelidae,  and  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  scientific  characters 
by  which  to  separate  absolutely  the  two  families,  although  collectors  would  rarely  be 
in  doubt  as  to  which  family  to  assign  any  given  specimen.  The  species  of  Ceramby- 
cidae  are  generally  somewhat  elongated,  often  cylindrical.  The  antennse  are  usually 
very  long,  sometimes  much  longer  than  the  rest  of  the  insect  —  whence  the  name 
longicoi-n.     They  are  mostly  filiform,  in  some  cases  serrate,  imbricate,  or  pectinate, 
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rarely  knobbed;  they  are  inserted  in  various  ways,  and  generally  have  eleven  joints  — 
sometimes  more,  rarely  fewer ;  they  are  often  much  better  developed  in  the  males  than 
in  the  females.  The  elytra  usually  cover  the  entire  abdomen ;  a  few  genera,  however, 
have  very  short  elytra.  The  wings  are  absent  in  a  few  species,  and  the  elytra  connate. 
The  mandibles  are  very  stout,  but  of  variable  forms.  The  species  are  often  beautifully 
colored,  metallic  or  velvety,  and  are  oftentimes  of  consider.able  size,  the  Cerambycidae 
probably  containing  the  longest  species  of  beetles.  Many  longicorns  are  more  or  less 
spiny,  some  species  closely  resembling  twigs,  and,  according  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Bates, 
^thomerus  lacordairei,  a  Brazilian  species,  mimics  a  butterfly's  pupa  grown  o\er  with 
fungus.  A  curious  habit  of  Ilegaderus  bifasciatus,  a  species  found  in  Texas,  is  to  eat 
out  the  printed  jiortions  of  posters.  Certain  species  are  odorous,  those  of  Prionus 
using  tlii-'ir  odor  :is  ;i  si'xuul  attractimi.  CnH'irhriima  moschata,  a  large  European  spe- 
cies, derixcs  iis  s|iicitic  naiiif  lr<iiii  tlir  ]ik':is:iiii  musky  odor  which  it  exhales,  and  which 
is  noticealile  at  cdnsic livable  clistaiico  tVcuu  the  insect.  Sonorific  organs  are  possessed 
by  nearly  all,  probably  by  all,  species  of  Cerauibycida;. 

The  eggs  are  laid  in  crevices  of  bai-k  and  of  wood  ;  the  larvie  feed  in  both  living 
and  decayed  wood.  The  females  of  a  few  species  girdle  twigs  and  lay  their  eggs  in 
the  portion  beyond  the  girdling ;  the  twigs  thus  girdled  die  and  are  broken  off  by 
winds,  thus  furnishing  fresh  but  dead  wood  for  the  larviB.  The  females  of  certain 
species  are  said  to  cut  off  or  girdle  twigs  by  seizing  them  in  their  mandibles  and  flying 
rapidly  around  the  twig  as  a  centre;  this  mode  of  girdling  is  exceptional,  if  practised 
by  any  species,  since  longicorns  mostly  girdle  twigs  while  resting  on  the  branch  below 
the  point  to  be  girdled.  Some  species  lay  a  large  juunber  of  eggs ;  Priomis  laticoUis 
has  been  found,  upon  dissection,  to  contain  from  three  hundred  to  six  hundred  eggs. 
The  metamorj)hoses  of  some  species  of  longicorns  are  supposed  to  require  as  long  as 
twenty  years,  but  if  this  is  the  case  it  is  exceptional,  for  many  sjjecies  attain  full 
growth  in  from  one  to  three  years. 

-  The  larvae  of  Cerambycidse  are  long,  cylindrical,  or  flattened  whitish 
grubs,  with  distinct  labial  palpi,  elliptical  or  circular  stigmata,  and 
Y-shaped  anal  opening.  They  bore,  for  the  most  part,  in  woody  por- 
tions of  trees;  some,  however,  attack  herbaceous  plants.  The  head  of 
the  larvae  is  partly  retractile  into  the  first  thoracic  segment,  the  an- 
tennse  are  very  small  and  concealed  in  a  fold  of  the  head,  ocelli  are 
usually  absent  The  larvae  are  mostly  legless,  and  when  legs  are  present 
they  are  small,  with  only  one  claw ,  but  the  larva;  assist  their  peristaltic 
motion  through  their  mines  by  means  of  wart-like  processes  upon  their 
dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces.  The  form  and  mode  of  plication  of  these 
])rocesses  are  of  importance  in  distinmiishing  the  species  of  longicorn 
larvre.  Most  of  the  damage  done  liy  tins.'  larvae  is  in  destroying  timber 
01- by  killing  shade  trees,  no  Uss  than  a  dozen  different  species  being 
known  to  attack  hickory.  In  Europe  damage  is  said  to  have  been  done 
to  grain  by  the  larvae  of  longicorns  boring  in  the  ears,  and  to  vegetables 
such  as  carrots.  The  fleshy  larvw  of  Macrotoma  corticinum,  cooked 
with  rice,  are  eaten  by  natives  of  Madagascar ;  and  the  natives  about 
""orri/OTw/mm"  King  George's  Sound,  in  West  Australia,  eat  both  larvae  and  images 
of  Bardistus  cibarius. 
Cerambycidae  are  among  the  more  diflicult  beetles  to  classify  satisfactorily,  because 
structu7-al  characters,  which  are  usually  generic,  often  become  only  of  specific  value  in 
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this  fMiiiily.  Thn-.' sub-fMiiiilics  aiv  cMsily  rccoiiiii/.Ml.l.' ;  tlic  liis;Ii.-st,  tli.>  IVioiiiiia', 
Iiave  the  protliorax  inai-ffined  and  the  lahruin  connate;  the  other  two  sul)-t'aniilies,  the 
Cerambycina'  and  Lamiina>,  have  tlie  Uibrum  free  and  the  iirothorax  without  margin. 
The  Lamiina;  have,  however,  an  oblique  groove  on  tlie  inner  side  of  the  front  tibiae, 
while  the  front  tibire  of  the  Cerambyeinae  are  not  grooved. 

Of  the  Lamiiuse,  tlu  j;inus  Sapeida  !•>  iiilnjs  lust  ki  m  II  s]  ecics  are 
nearly  oyliii'lrieal ;  the  ]  i  tl  i  i\  is  ejhndiicil  with  no  sjini>  it  si  lis  1  he  elytra 
are  a  little  wiihr  tli.i  1  |  1  m\  listinctlj  sli<uHei<l  \n\  co\ti  the  entire 
abdomen  and  the  well  1  I  |  1  wu^-  Ihe  k^s  iie  if  inoliiite  length  and  are 
armed  with  claws  which  ]  it  t\\  1  l  i  It  i  I  l  tl  t  ii  i  Ihe  claws 
are  simple,  except  sometime- ll  1  I   It  t  I         111     1         df  mnlcs 

of  certain  species. 


^^' 


Acantliocmus  aclilii,  male, 


Saperda  bivittata  is  from  0.65  to  0.75  of  an  inch  long,  is  white  beneath,  with  white 
face  and  antennae,  and  with  two  white  longitudinal  stripes  above ;  the  rest  is  light  brown. 
It  is  found,  in  Jtme  and  July,  about  apple,  quince,  mountain  ash,  thorn,  shad-bush,  and 
other  rosaceous  trees,  in  the  wood  of  which  its  larvae  feed.  The  beetle  is  nocturnal, 
remaining  concealed  by  day  and  feeding  by  night,  as  is  the  case  with  all  species  of 
Saperda.  The  imago  eats  the  leaves  of  the  same  kinds  of  trees  of  which  the  larvae 
eat  the  wood.  The  egg  of  S.  bivittata  is  laid  in  a  cleft  made  by  the  female  in  the 
bark  of  the  tree ;  after  depositing  it  the  female  fills  the  cleft  with  a  cement  like  secre- 
tion. The  young  larvas  bore  into  the  trees,  and  where  numerous  they  do  much  damage 
to  apple-trees.  The  larvae  are  legles.s,  nearly  cylindrical,  the  first  segment  behind  the 
head  being  largest,  the  succeeding  ones  gradually  narrower ;  the  head  is  small,  horny, 
and  brownish.  T.  W.  Harris  writes  that  the  larval  state  lasts  two  or  three  years,  and 
that  the  larva  penetrates  during  that  time  "  eight  or  ten  inches  upwards  in  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  its  burrow  at  the  end  approaching  to,  and  being  only  covered  by  the  bark. 
Here  its  transformation  takes  place."     Pupation  lasts  a  month  or  two. 
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S.  vestita,  a  species  whose  larva  bores  in  linden  and  pojjlar,  is  from  0.5  to  0.8  of  an 
inch  long,  is  greenish  yellow,  with  three  black  spots  on  the  middle  of  each  elytron.  The 
beetles  are  found  about  the  linden  from  May  to  the  end  of  summer ;  they  eat  the 
bark  and  petioles  of  the  leaves.  In  Philadelphia  their  larv£e  have  been  at  times  so 
common  as  to  do  serious  damage  to  the  linden  trees  by  penetrating  the  wood  and 
undermining  the  bark.  The  larvie  are  slender,  of  nearly  the  same  breadth  from  the 
prothoracic  region  to  the  penultimate  abdominal  segment,  and  have  three  pairs  of  small 
thoracic  feet.  S.  tridentaia,  sometimes  called  Compsided  tridentata, 
is  from  0.4  to  0.6  of  an  inch  long,  dark  brown  or  gray  in  ground  col- 
oration, with  dull  red  markings,  as  follows :  a  curved  line  behind  the 
eyes,  two  stripes  on  the  prothorax  and  a  marginal,  three-toothed,  red 
stripe  on  each  elytron.  The  legless  larva,  which  feeds  on  the  elm, 
is,  according  to  Prof.  A.  S.  Packard,  "a  little  flattened,  with  the 
lateral  fold  of  the  body  rather  prominent ;  end  of  the  body  flattened, 
obtuse,  and  nearly  as  wide  as  at  the  first  abdominal  ring."  The  pro- 
thoracic  segment  is  wider  than  the  rest  of  the  larva.  The  whole  larva  is  covered  with 
scattered  hairs.  Oviposition  takes  place  in  June;  the  larvae,  after  channelling  beneath 
the  bark,  and  furrowing  the  surface  of  the  wood  during  one  or  more  years,  pupate  in 
the  spring.  Not  only  do  these  insects  attack  dead  trees,  but  theV  prov«  very  destruc- 
tive to  living  elms.  In  some  cases  the  death  of  elms  has  been  attributed  to  leakage  of 
illuminating  gas  from  the  street  mains,  when  in  reality  the  cause  of  death 
was  the  boring  of  this  destructive  beetle.  S.  lateralis,  which  somewhat 
resembles  S.  tridentata,  but  in  which  the  lateral  line  does  not  have  three 
teeth,  also  mines  the  inner  bark  of  elms.  Its  larva  is  similar  to  that  of 
/S.  tridentata.  Of  other  American  species,  ^S*.  moesta,  S.  calcarata,  S. 
concolor  attack  poplars.  The  last  species  is  gray,  with  darker  antenna;. 
S.  calcarata  is  a  large  gray  species,  irregularly  striped  and  spotted  with 
yellow;  it  is  sometimes  1.25  inches  long.  Its  elytra  end  in  a  spur, 
whence  its  specific  name.  S.  moesta,  a  black  species,  about  0.35  of  an 
inch  long,  is  the  only  North  American  species  found  on  the  Pacific 
slope,  being  distributed  from  Canada  to  Oregon.  In  Europe  two  com- 
mon species,  both  living  on  species  of  poplar,  are  S.  carcharias  and  S.  fig.  3gu.- Larva 
populinea.  S.popidinea  is  about  0.5  of  an  inch  long,  S.  carcharias  about  mmta!'  "'"' 
double  as  long.  The  male  of  the  latter  species  is  grayish  yellow,  the 
female  is  ochre  yellow.  S.  popidinea  is  greenish  or  yellowish  gray,  w'lXh  three  longitudi- 
nal yellow  lines  on  the  prothorax  and  a  longitudinal  row  of  yellow  sjiots  upon  each 
elytron. 

Differing  from  the  species  of  Saperda,  in  having  cleft  or  appendiculate  claws,  are 
the  species  of  the  genera  Oberea,  Tetrao})es,  and  Fhytoecia.  The  species  of  Oberea 
are  very  slender,  nearly  cylindrical,  and  have  the  episterna  of  the  metathorax  wide,  the 
epipleuraj  distinct,  and  the  claws  broadly  appendiculate.  O.  trijnmctata,  a  species 
about  0.5  of  an  inch  long,  feeds  as  larva  upon  the  stems  of  the  raspberry.  The  beetle 
is  black,  with  a  yellow  prothorax,  on  which  are  three  black  dots  arranged  in  a  triangle. 
It  girdles  the  raspberry  twigs  in  which  it  lays  its  eggs,  probably  in  order  to  check  the 
growth  of  the  plant. 

Tetraopes  has  a  less  slender  form  than  Oberea,  the  claws  are  cleft,  the  eyes  broadly 
divided,  the  prothorax  dilated  at  the  sides  ;  the  species  are  all  bright  red,  marked  with 
black  spots,  and  all  feed  upon  milkweed  {Asclepias).     The  larva?  probably  devour  the 
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roots  of  tlu'  saiiic  [.hints.       7'.  t<  lr<i<>j>hlliab,H(.-<  li,-is  l.lack  li'ns  mikI   Miitcii 
(lots  ;in;mm.'<l   in  :i  s<|U;nv  on    the   prothonix,  and  I'oiu'   spots  of   vaiiali 
elytron.      In   Europe  species  of  related  genera,  PhyUvcia  and  Atja- 
panthia,  damage  various  wild  and  cultivated  plants. 

Oncideres  has  moderately  divergent  claws,  angulated  anterior  and 
open  middle  coxa",  and  large  front.  O.  ciiic/idiUiiD,  a  grayish-brown 
species,  girdles  and  jiartly  cuts  off  the  twigs  of  hickory,  pear,  and  other 
trees,  in  August  and  September,  after  having  deposited  eggs  in  the 
portion  of  the  twig  beyond  the  girdling.  The  winds  of  autumn  break 
the  twig  from  the  trees,  .and  the  portion  containing  the  eggs  falls  to 
the  ground.  The  larvie  feed  upon  the  wood  of  the  fallen  twig,  —  often 
when  numerous  reducing  it  to  a  mere  shell  of  bark,  —  attain  full 
growth  the  next  sunnner,  pupate  and  produce  imagos  the  following  .  ^^  , 
autumn,  the  whole  transformations  requiring  only  a  year. 

Poyonochenis  is  a  genus  of  small  longicorns,  in  which  the  front  coxa  are  angulated, 
the  middle  coxie  open,  and  the  claws  divaricate.  The  body  and  legs  bear  long  hairs, 
and  tufts  of  hair  are  found  on  the  elytra.  P.  inixtus  is  one  of  the  more  common 
species,  and  feeds  upon  willow.  It  is  about  0.3  of  an  inch  long,  and  is  mottled  light 
and  dark  gray  in  color.  Separated  from  Pogonocheriis  by  the  rounded  anterior  coxte 
are  the  species  of  Acant/iocinus,  of  which  A.  cedilis,  from  Europe,  is  figured.  It  ajipears 
early  in  spring,  and  oviposits  on  many  kinds  of  trees.  A  obsoletus,  a  mottled  gray 
and  black  species,  about  0.^  of  an  inch  long,  is  not  uncommon  in  the  United  States. 

Acnx-iiiiis  iiiinjiiiKiHifs,  which  is  common  in  tropical  America,  is  a  very  curious  and 
strikiiiu-  >]uri(N  ..t  li. 11^:1. oin.  The  beetle  is  from  1  to  1.5  inches  in  length  of  body. 
It  is  reniaikalil.'  liutli  fur  its  excessively  long  anterior  legs,  of  which  the  femora  and 
the  tibiae  are  each  equal  to  or  longer  than  the  body,  and  for  having  a  large  movable 
spine  articulated  upon  each  side  of  its  prothorax.  In  coloration  it  is  yellow,  gray,  and 
black,  arranged  in  strijus  ..f  in(ij,iilar  jiattcrn.  It  feeds  upon  the  milky  juice  of  Fiats 
gl(d)rata,  in  the  wood  nf  wliidi  its  l.iruc  tlcshy  larva  bores. 

The  species  of  MoiikIimiiiiiiiih  arc  large  beetles  having  extremely  long  antenn£e, 
especially  in  the  males.  The  fore-legs  of  the  males  are  much  elongated.  The  pro- 
thorax  bears  a  strong  lateral  spine  and  the  ventral  segments  are  nearly  equal  in 
length.  M.  confusor,  which  is  brownish  gray  with  the  elytra  spotted  with  black  and 
white,  often  reaches  a  length,  exclusive  of  the  antennse,  of  1.4  inches.  Its  larvre,  as 
well  as  those  of  31.  scutellatus  and  31.  marmoratns,  bore  in  pine  wood,  thus  doing 
considerable  damage  to  timber.  Prof.  A.  S.  Packard  says  of  the  footless  larva  of  31. 
conficsor.  "  Boring  a  hole,  in  outline  round  and  regular,  deep  in  the  wood  of  sound, 
though  usually  in  decaying,  trees,  and  doing  much  injury  to  pine  timber;  a  large, 
soft,  white,  fleshy,  nearly  cylindrical  grub,  the  segment  next  the  head  larger  than  the 
others,  flattened,  horny,  and  inclined  obliquely  downward  and  forward,  the  succeeding 
rings  very  short,  with  a  transverse  oval  rough  space  on  the  mid<lle  above  and  below, 
pupating  inside  in  the  wood,  the  beetle  emerging  from  a  round  hole  half  an  inch  in 
diameter."  3f.  scutellatus,  menticmed  above,  is  shining  black  spotted  with  white,  .and 
is  very  abundant  about  midsummer  in  the  northern  United  States  and  in  British 
America.  It  is  somewhat  smaller  than  3f.  confusor,  measuring  from  0.5  to  1  inch 
in  length. 

Closely  related  to  3tonohamrnus  are  the  genera  Plectrodera  and  Pti/chodes. 
Plectrodera  scalator  is  about  1.5  inches  long,  of  robu.st  form,  and  is  shining  black 
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mottled  with  cream  white.  Ptychodes  vittatics  is  slender,  about  an  inch  long,  with 
very  long  antennae  and  legs,  and  is  of  a  rich  brown  ground  color,  with  sutural  and 
marginal  stripes  of  white.  Both  the  above-mentioned  species  are  found  in  the  south- 
western United  States.  In  Europe  a  closely  allied  longieoru,  Lainia  textor,  bores,  in 
its  larval  state,  in  willow  twigs.  The  beetle  is  from  1  to  1.25  inches  long  and  nearly 
half  as  broad,  of  a  dark  brown  color,  with  fine  yellowish  pubescence,  through  which 
glimmer  little  black  points ;  its  anteniite  are  about  two-thirds  as  long  as  its  body. 

Psenocerus  supernotatus  is  a  beetle  only  about  0.25  of  an  inch  long,  whose  larva  bores 
in  the  twigs  of  different  kinds  of  currants.  Its  front  coxal  cavities  are  angulated,  its 
prothorax  is  constricted  behind  and  the  humeral  angles  are  distinct.  The  ground  color 
of  the  beetle  is  black,  the  prothorax  and  margins  of  the  elytra  are  pale  brown,  and 
there  are  a  few  white  or  gray  spots  on  the  elytra.  Mr.  William  Saunders  has  well 
described  the  life-history  of  this  species  as  follows :  "  Early  in  June  the  parent  beetle 
of  the  native  currant  borer  deposits  her  eggs  upon  the  currant  stalks,  where  they  soon 
hatch  into  tiny  grubs,  which  burrow  into  the  heart  of  the  stem  and,  feeding  on  its  pith, 
reach  full  growth  before  the  close  of  the  season.  They  are  footless  grubs,  which 
measure  when  full  grown  about  half  an  inch  in  length.  The  head  is  scarcely  half  as 
broad  as  the  body,  is  of  a  dark  brown  color,  with  black  jaws.  The  body  is  whitish 
with  some  brown  dots  along  each  side,  and  is  slightly  clothed  with  very  fine  short 
hairs.  When  fidl  grown  and  about  to  change  to  a  chrysalis,  the  lar\a  gna^^'s  a  channel 
through  the  woody  fibre  to  the  outer  bark,  so  that  when  changed  to  a  beetle  it  can 
make  its  escape  by  merely  rupturing  the  bark.  The  cavity  thus  made  is  filled  with 
little  chips  to  prevent  the  bark  from  being  prematurely  broken,  and  below  this  stuffing 
the  insect  constructs  a  bed  of  short  woody  fibres,  packing  the  passage  below  with  a 
finer  material  resembling  sawdust.  Within  this  enclosure,  which  is  about  half  an  inch 
in  length,  the  larva  changes  to  a  chrysalis  and  reposes  until  the  fully  formed  beetle  is 
ready  to  emerge ;  then,  gradually  drawing  away  the  obstacles  to  its  egress,  it  finds  its 
way  to  the  end  of  the  passage,  and  gnawing  a  small  round  hole  through  the  bark, 
effects  its  escape."  As  the  larvse  remain  in  the  twigs  during  the  winter,  an  easy  mode 
of  destroying  these  longicorns  is  to  break  off  the  dead  twigs  in  early  spring  and 
burn  them. 

Dorcadion  is  a  well-represented  genus  in  south- 
ern Europe.  The  humeral  angles  are  not  prominent, 
and  wings  are  absent;  the  palpi  are  slender,  the 
support  of  the  labium  distinctly  visible,  the  an- 
tennfE  not  surpassing  the  body  in  length,  and  the 
jirothorax  with  a  sj)ine  on  each  side.  I),  crux  is 
\elvety  black,  with  silvery  white  markings  in  a 
crucifonn  arrangement  as  seen  in  the  figure. 

Turning  our  attention  now  from  the  Lamiinse 
to  the  Cerambycinse,  we  have  to  deal  with  longi- 
corns which  have  marginless  prothorax,  palpi  never 
acutely  pointed,  and  the  anterior  tibiae  without 
grooves  on  the  inner  side. 

The  genus  LepUira  and  some  genera  associated 
with  it  have  the  head  distinctly  narrowed  behind 
the  eyes  to  form  a  sort  of  neck ;  their  front  coxae  are  conical ;  their  eyes  are  nearly 
or  quite  round,  not,  as  in  many  Ceraniliycida',  more  or  less  envelojjing  the  base  of  the 
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aiileiiiiio;  tliu  stiRluliitiiig  iilali'  on  llif  iiiLsiiiiotiim  is  diviiU'd  by  a  smootli  portion 
or  by  a  furrow.  Tliese  insocts  Irciiueiit  Howers,  seeming  to  prefer  small  flowers  wliii-li 
grow  in  clusters,  such  as  those  of  Spinia. 

According  to  Le  Conte  and  Horn's  Classification  of  the  Coleoptera  of  N(jrth 
Anierica,  from  whicli  woiU  many  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  genera  mentioned  hi 
tills  p,i|nr  li:i\i'  Ihcii  taUrii,  the  genus  Leptiiru  itself  has  acute  mandibles  fringed  on 
the  inner  margin,  long  elytra,  oblique  or  horizontal  front,  first  joint  of  hind  tarsi 
without  brnsh-like  sole,  last  ventral  segment  of  the  male  not  excavated,  antennas  with- 
out poriferous  sjiaces,  and  hind  coxie  not  contiguous.  There  are  over  seventy-five 
species  of  Leplura  in  North  America,  north  of  ^Mexico.  Their  larvte  feed  upon 
decaying  wood.  L.  canadensis  is  dull  brownish  black  with  the  anterior  part  of  the 
elytra  dull  red,  and  the  antennie  yellow  and  black.     It  is  about  0.6  of  an  inch  long. 

Typocerus  differs  from  Leplura  in  having  large  poriferous  spaces  on  the  antennae. 
T.fugax,  a  common  species  in  the  United  States,  has  reddish  brown  elytra,  each  of 
which  has  four  more  or  less  prominent  triangular  yellow  spots.  The  prothorax  and 
body  beneath  are  nearly  black,  densely  clothed  with  yellow  pubescence ;  the  antennae 
are  dull  black,  the  legs  reddish  brown.     Length  about  0.5  of  an  inch. 

lihagium  has  the  first  joint  of  the  posterior  tarsi  hairy  beneath,  and  the  prosternum 
prominent  between  the  coxa>.  li.  Uneatum,  the  only  North  American  species,  is  from 
0.4  to  0.7  of  an  inch  long,  and  is  rusty  gray,  finely  mottled  with  black.  Each  elytron 
has  three  slightly  elevated  longitudinal  ridges,  whence  the  name  Uneatum.  The  larva 
of  R.  Uneatum  is  a  flattened,  yellowish-white,  somewhat  hairy  grub,  about  an  inch 
long.  Its  head  is  as  large  and  as  wide  as  its  prothoracic  segment ;  the  mesothoraeic 
and  metathoracic  segraients  equal  in  width  the  prothoracic  segment,  but  are  slightly 
wider  than  the  abdominal  segments.  This  larva  is  very  common  under  the  bark  of 
pine  logs,  where  it  burrows  about,  and  finally  constructs  a  nest  or  cell  in  which  to 
pupate.  These  cells,  in  which  pupation  takes  place,  are  built  of  woody  threads  or 
fibres  arranged  in  an  oval  ring  between  the  wood  and  the  loosened  bark ;  the  cell, 
which  is  usually  a  little  over  an  inch  in  longest  diameter,  is  lined  with  reddish  bark- 
dust.  The  beetle  emerges  from  the  pupal  state  in  autumn,  but  remains  in  its  cell 
until  the  fallowing  spring,  when  it  gnaws  its  way  out ;  this  is  a  somewhat  exceptional 
mode  of  hibernation  for  Cerambycidae,  most  of  which  spend  the  winter  as  larvae. 
R.  morda.c,  in  Europe,  copulate  in  April  and  May  ;  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  clefts  of 
bark,  the  larvae  reaching  full  growth  and  pupating  the  same  year.  Some  of  the 
European  species  of  Rhagium  attack,  besides  pine,  the  bark  of  birch  and  oak ;  R. 
Uneatum  thus  far  has  been  recorded  only  from  conifers  —  from  iiine.  spruce,  fir,  and 
hemlock.  Remaining  torpid  as  these  beetles  do  throughout  the  winter,  in  their  cells 
beneath  the  bark,  they  are  particularly  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  ])arasites :  fungi 
kill  a  large  number  of  tliem  ;  others  succumb  to  the  attacks  of  mites  ( Gumasus 
coleoptratorum),  and  specimens  are  not  rarely  found  which  are  clothed  with  these 
l)arasites  so  as  to  hide  the  beetle  entirely  from  view ;  and  three  species  of  Ichneu- 
monidae  and  one  of  Braconidae  are  known  to  attack  R.  indigator,  of  Europe,  a  rather 
large  number  of  hymenopterous  parasites  for  a  single  species  of  beetle. 

The  genus  Neci/dalis  is  characterized  sufficiently  by  its  very  short  elytra,  fi-om 
beneath  w'hich  the  long  wings  always  project,  never  being  folded  beneath  the  elytra, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  Stajihylinidae,  and  in  a  few  other  genera  of  brachelytrous  longi- 
corns.  Only  three  species  are  found  in  the  United  States,  and  their  life  historj-  is  not 
known.     iVl  major,  the  species  figured,  is  European. 
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Differing  from  tlie  foregoing  genera  in  having  simple  mandibles  without  fringes  is 
■  genus  Ikmiiitco-tis.  D.  palliatus  is  found  about  elder  {Sambucus)  when  it  is  in 
blossom.  This  beetle  is  about  0.8  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  deep 
Prussian-blue  color,  except  the  anterior  portion  of  the  elytra,  -which 
is  orange  yellow.  It  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  our  longicorn 
Coleoptera.  Its  larva  bores  in  the  pith  of  the  elder.  The  females 
of  D.  miripennis,  a  species  found  on  the  Pacific  coast,  are  dimor- 

;'H|\"^  phie,  the  two  forms  being  distinguished  by  different  size  of  mark- 
up I  ings  and  by  different  fineness  of  punctation. 
\  Passing  now  to  genera  of  the  sub-family  Cerambycina?  that 
have  the  base  of  the  antennae  partly  surrounded  by  the  eyes, 
Clytus  and  related  genera  have  long  legs,  finely  granulated  eyes, 
a  roundeil  or  broadly  triangular  scutellum,  tibioe  not  carinated 
and  with  large  spurs,  prothorax  ne\-er  spiny  or  tuberculated, 
elytra  not  sinuate,  and  intercoxal  process  acute.  The  species 
are  generally  banded  with  yellow,  white,  or  black,  and  are 
active  both  at  flight  and  in  running.  Clytus  in  its  limited 
sense,  as  defined  by  Drs.  Lc  Conte  and  Horn,  is  confined  in 
North  America  to  two  species,  of  which  the  life  histories  are 
unknown.  Clyhit  wietis,  a  common  yellow,  black,  and  red 
European  species  which  is  figured  on  page  328,  is  found  in  its 
larval  state  in  the  dead  wood  of  mulberry  and  sycamore  trees, 
and  in  the  living  wood  of  some  other  trees.  ('.  sexguttatus, 
also  figured,  is  from  Algiers. 

C ijllene  (W&ers  from  Clijtus  in  having  the  head  proi)ortionally 
smaller,  the  front  short,  the  intercoxal  process  rounded,  and  the 
pronotum  hollowed  out  at  the  sides  of  its  base.  Cyllene  rnbhiue 
is  very  abundant  upon  locust  trees,  the  wood  of  which  is  seri- 
ously damaged  by  its  larvae.  The  beetle  is  brownish  black,  figured  beneath  and  trans- 
versely striped  above  with  yellow,  and  has  reddish  legs.  Almost  all  the  figuration  is 
produced  hj  a  coating  of  hair-like  scales,  the  beetle  being  mostly  black 
when  these  scales  are  removed.  This  beetle  is  quite  common  in  autumn 
upon  the  blossoms  of  golden-rod  {Solidayo),  the  ])ollen  of  which  it  eats. 
In  September  the  beetles  may  be  seen,  often  in  considerable  number, 
running  over  the  bark  on  the  trunks  of  locust  trees,  copulating  and 
ovipositing.  The  eggs  are  white,  and  are  laid  in  crevices  of  the  bark, 
^^^enefobhii^'''''  ^^'^  °^'  ^^^  "^  ^  place.  They  hatch  in  a  short  time  and  the  young  larvse 
eat  a  slight  distance  beneath  the  bark  before  winter  comes  on.  The  next 
spring  they  burrow  about  in  the  wood,  throwing  their  refuse  out  of  holes  which  they 
have  made  in  the  bark.  Pupation  takes  place  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  the  beetles 
emerge  in  August  and  September ;  the  entire  metamorphosis  of  this  species  thus  lasts 
only  one  year.  Cyllene  pictus  is  so  nearly  like  C.  robinice  that  it  has  been  confounded 
with  it,  oftentimes  by  good  observers.  C.  pictus  lives  as  larva,  however,  in  hickory 
(Carya),  the  imago  appears  in  June,  and  it  has  slenderer  and  shorter  antennas  than 
are  those  of  C  robinice. 

Plagionotus  speciosus  has  a  form  and  style  of  marking  similar  to  C.  robinice,  but 
is  larger  and  does  not  have  the  pronotum  hollowed  out  at  the  sides.  Its  colors  are 
deep  black,  and  yellow.     The  beetle  is  found  in  July,  when   it  lays  its  eggs  in  the 
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crevices  of  the  bavk  of  su,c:ar  inaiiles,  in  which  tlic  l:in 
very  abundant,  aiul,  althouiih  it  now  ami  then,  ]ierliM|i 
ravages  are  not  much  to  be  feared.  Ar/iojia/iin  dilYers  structurally 
from  PlcKjionotus  in  having  filiform  instead  of  comiiressed  Mntemue. 
A.fulminans,  the  only  Nortli  American  species,  is  brownish  black 
with  fine  grayish  markings  and  dark  brown  legs;  it  has  a  con- 
spicuous black  spot  on  the  pronotum,  and  the  elytra  are  crossed  by 
four  fine  indistinct  zigzag  lines  of  gray.  Its  larva  liorcs  in  oak  and 
chestnut  wood. 

In  CalUchroma  the  scutelhim  is  acute  at  the  ti]),  the  anterior 
coxal  cavities  are  closed  behind,  and  the  prothorax  has  a  spine  on 
each  side.     A  common  European  sjiecies,   C.  moschata,  of  \\hich    ''"■•  ■"'sj~.,osi,'s'.""'"""' 
the  odor  has  been  already  alluded  to,  is  about  aii  incli  long,  bronze 
green  with  bluish  green  legs  and  antennas.      Its  larva  lives  in  willow.     C.  splendi- 
dum,  a  red-bronze  species  from  1  to  1.25  inches  long,  has  been  found  in  the  southern 
United  States. 

The  genus  Elaphidion  contains  longicorns  of  medium  or  large  size,  with  rounded 
tli<n-ax,  moderately  long,  spiny  autennui,  coarsely 
punctured  eyes  and  often  of  clouded  or  rusty 
appearance  on  account  of  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  their  pubescence.  E.puralldurn  is  one  of 
the  commoner  species  in  the  northeastern  United 
States.  It  is  about  O.G  of  an  inch  long,  and  of  an 
ashy  brown  color.  The  larva  is  a  common  borer 
in  oak,  and  according  to  Prof.  A.  S.  Packard, 
"  may  be  recognized  by  the  stout,  thick  thoracic 
feet,  by  the  rather  small  prothoracic  segment 
compared  with  the  two  hinder  ones,  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  ligula,  by  the  large  well-developed 
palpi  and  antennte,  and  by  the  shape  of  the  cal- 
losities." I  have  found  the  larva  of  this  species 
to  be  very  injurious  to  the 
hickory  in  northern  Connec- 
ticut, where  it  eats  away  the 
wood  beneath  the  bark  of  twigs  up  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  causing 
the  twigs  to  fall  in  winter,  when  the  larva  continues  feeding  in  the 
fallen  portion.  The  larva  of  Catogemis  rufus,  a  beetle  belonging 
to  the  Cucujidje  and  common  in  the  same  region,  devours  \n\]Kv  of 
U.  parallelimi.  Chion  cinctus  resembles  an  Elaphidion  in  general 
aspect,  except  that  the  prothorax  of  Chicm.  has  a  short  spine  on 
each  side,  and  its  scutellum  is  triangular  instead  of  rounded  behind. 
In  C.  cinctus  the  scutellum  is  whitish,  and  there  is  an  irregular 
yellowish  band  partly  across  each  elytron  just  foi'ward  of  the 
middle.     The  larva  feeds  in  hickory. 

Ceramb)/x  heros,  a  not  uncommon    brownish-black  beetle  in    F'"^ 
Europe,  is  from  1  to  1.6  inches  long,  with  antenna;  about  equal 
in  length  to  the  body.     Its  prothorax  is  plicate  above,  and  armed  on  each  side  with  a 
spine.     Its  large  fleshy  white  larva  feeds  in  the  wood  of  oaks,  the  beetle  requiring  two 
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yeai-s  for  its  metamorphoses.     The  beetles  frequent  the  leaves  of  oaks,  appearing 
during  June  in  France. 

To  the  genus  CaUidium,  in  its  less  restricted  sense,  belong  flattene<l  species  of 
longiconis  with  jirothorax  and  elytra  spineless,  with  eyes  not  embracing  the  base  of 
the  antenna;,  and  having  the  femora  usually  much  thickened.  Some  of  the  species  of 
this  genus  are  very  variable ;  V.  variabile,  a  species  common  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  has  over  twenty  well-defined  varieties.  It  is  often  entirely  brownish  yellow, 
sometimes  the  prothorax  only  is  brownish  or  reddish  yellow,  while  the  rest  of  the 
beetle  is  deep  blue.  Its  larva  feeds  in  oak.  C.  antemiatnm,  of  the  United  States, 
and   C.  vioktceum,  of  Europe,  are  both  entirely  of  a  very  deep  metallic-blue  color. 

_ „^ Both  feed,  as  larvae,  upon 

^iC?^:^^^       ^=^~:.  conifers. 

Hylotnipes  bdjiibis  is 
similar  in  form  to  CaUid- 
ium, but  has  a  broader  ]iro- 
sternum.  Its  prothorax  is 
nearly  round.  The  entire 
beetle  is  usually  black, 
clothed  in  places,  especially 
on  the  prothorax  and  elytra, 
with  ashy  pubescence,  but 
sometimes  the  elytra  are 
brownish  yellow.  Its  length 
is  about  0.75  of  an  inch. 
The  larvaj  eat  the  wood  of 
conifers,  and,  according  to 
Kirby  and  Spence,  have  done  much  damage  to  rafters  and  roofs  in  London ;  when  the 
beetles  arrive  at  maturity  they  even  pierce  sheets  of  lead  to  escape  from  the  wood. 
This  species  is  found  near  the  coast  in  North  and  South  America,  where  it  has  been 
introduced  from  Europe.  Asenmm  monsUnn,  an  American  species,  is  similar  in  form 
to  M.  bajulus,  but  is  somewhat  smaller 
and  of  a  dull,  dark  brown  color.  Its  larva 
bores  in  pine  wood. 

The  last  sub-family  of  the  longicorns, 
the  Prloninffi,  which  have  a  margined 
prothorax,  are  mostly  insects  of  consider- 
able size,  with  strong  jaws.  In  some 
species,  of  which  Macrotoma  lethifer  is 
an  exam]  lie,  the  males  are  eight  or  ten 
times  more  numerous  than  the  females, 
and  fight  among  themselves  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  females.  In  these  fights 
the  males  bite  off  one  another's  antennie 
and  legs.  In  Prionus  sexual  activity 
is  very  great,  the  male  being  attracted  to 
the  female  by  her  odor,  and  apparently, 
to  the  females  by  the  same  means.  Cop 
scarcely  two  minutes. 


Hi/htrupts  bajalu 


Fig.  372.  —  Priomis  laticoUis  and  \<\\is 


Ml  the  other  hand,  the  males  are  attractive 
uhition,  as  observed  in  P.  coriarius,  lasts 
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The  species  of  PrionuK  h:iv(-  tlirec  Icctli  upon  p;icli  side  of  tlic  protliornx,  tlio 
auteniue  are  iuibrieateil ;  in  7'.  itnlirlcaniis  tlie  inil)rie:itioii  is  heaiilifuily  oxliiWited. 
The  antennse  have,  in  Ameriean  species  oi  J'rionus,  from  twelve  to  t\vent)'-seven 
joints.  P.  hidcoUis,  one  of  the  common  North  American  species,  is  from  0.75  to  1 
inch  in  length,  hrownish  hlack  in  color,  an.l  liotii  male  ami  fcnialf  have  twelve-jointed 
antrniKc.      In  P.  hiihrirornh  the  joints  of  ijic  .■intcMiia'  of  the  male  \-arv  from  ei<;hteen 
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to  twenty,  while  those  of  the  female  have  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  joints.  The 
males  sometimes  have  a  different  numher  of  joints  in  the  right  and  left  antennje.  The 
fleshy  white  larvag  of  P.  laticollis  bore  in  the  roots  of  various  plants,  among  which 
may  be  especially  mentioned  grape,  apple,  poplar,  and  pine.  In  Europe,  P.  coriarius 
is  the  common  species;  its  larva  feeds  in  the  wood  of 
oak,  birch,  beech,  and  pine.  Its  eggs,  which  are  de- 
posited, two  to  eight  or  more  in  the  same  ]ilace,  are  fusi- 
form cylindrical,  from  0.16  to  0.20  of  an  inch  long,  and 
0.04  to  0.05  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  eggs  hatch 
in  about  thirty-seven  days,  the  young  larva;  eating 
the  bark  of  the  tree  on  which  the  eggs  are  laid. 

Orthosoma  brunneuni  (sometimes  called  O.  ri/lin- 
dricum),  a  more  elongated  species  than  those  of 
Prionus,  is  found  in  the  eastern  United  States.  It 
is  from  1.25  to  1.75  inches  long,  of  light-brown  color, 
and  has  eleven-jointed  antenniE.  Its  large  fleshy 
larva,  which    resembles  that   of   Prionus,  bores   in 

„      .  ,  1  I.        1      1  Fig.  Sli.  —  Orthosoma  brunmuin. 

rotten  stumps  of  pme,  oak,  and  hemlock. 

A  large  pitch-brown  European  species  of  Prioninae,  Eryates  faber,  from  1.25  to  2 
inches  long,  feeds,  in  the  larval  state,  upon  pine  wood. 
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Parandra  brimnea,  the  fleshy,  cerambycid-like  larva  of  which  is  an  inhabitant  of 
dead  oak,  ash,  and  beech  wood,  is  from  0.50  to  0.75  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  shining 
mahogany-brown  coloi',  and  elongate  form.  It  has  antennje  less  than  0.20  of  an  inch 
long,  and  adult  structure  otherwise  anomalous  for  a  longicorn,  and  has  consequently 
been  put  by  some  authors,  with  other  anomalous  allies,  into  the  family  Spondylida;. 

A  large  number  of  beetles  of  which  the  head  is  more  or  less  prolonged  anteriorly 
into  a  beak,  and  of  which  the  lar^  a;  have  considerable  resemblance  to  one  another, 
were,  for  a  long  time,  included  in  one  large  family,  the  Curculiouida? ;  the  popular 
name  for  these  insects  is  "weevils."  Later  the  Curculionidre  were  divided  by  different 
authors  in  various  ways  into  families,  the  name  Curculionidis  being  retained  for  the 
forms  having  the  most  typically  beak-fonned  head,  while  the  families  Bruchidie, 
Anthribida?,  Brenthidaj,  and  Scolytidas  were  separated  from  the  rest.  Later  still, 
about  1874,  Dr.  J.  L.  Le  Conte  constituted  of  the  weevils,  excluding  the  Bruchidie,  a 
separate  group  of  Coleoptera,  the  Rhynchophora,  which  was  sub-divided  into  families. 
Dr.  Le  Conte's  definition  reads  as  follows:  " Rhynchophorous  Coleoptera  are  those  in 


Fig.  376.  —  a,  Bruchus pisi;  b,  B.  rujimanus ;  c,  B.  granarius 

which  the  posterior  lateral  elements  of  the  head  and  prothoi-ax  coalesce  on  the  median 
line  of  the  under  surface  of  the  body,  so  as  to  unite  by  a  single  suture."  The  Bru- 
chidsB,  a  group  of  seed-inhabiting  weevils,  were  excluded  from  the  Rhynchophora  and 
placed  near  the  Chrysomelidaj. 

Ill  the  following  pages  the  weevils,  or  old  family  Curculionidas,  will  be  treated 
under  the  families  Brucbidre,  Anthribidas,  Brenthidie,  Scolytidte,  and  Curculionidae. 

The  Bruchidve  consist  of  rather  small,  roundish  or  subquadrate  beetles,  having  the 
anterior  part  of  the  head  slightly  extended,  the  mentuni  pedunculate,  the  prosternum 
reaching  the  posterior  margin  of  the  thorax  beneath,  the  antennse  eleven-jointed  and 
thickened  toward  the  tip,  and  the  maxillary  palpi  four-jointed.  The  larvas  of  Bru- 
chidas  do  much  damage  to  the  seeds  of  leguminous  jilants.  The  perfect  beetles  appear 
when  the  plants  ai-e  in  bloom,  lay  their  eggs,  generally  one  by  i>ne,  in  the  tender  seeds 
or  upon  the  young  pod.  The  larvaa,  as  soon  as  thi y  Initcli  fiuiii  the  eggs,  bore  in  the 
seed,  not,  however,  preventing  its  growth.  Pupation  takes  place  in  the  seed,  and  the 
perfect  insect  emerges  in  autumn  or  the  succeeding  spring,  according  to  climate  and 
circumstances.  Dr.  J.  L.  Le  Conte  has  well  said  that  "as  the  function  of  the  Ceram- 
bycidsB  is  to  hold  the  vegetable  world  in  check  by  destroying  woody  fibre,  the  Bru- 
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clii.la'  I'I'iVct  a  similar  rcsiilt  l)y  attacking:  tlu'  spoils,  and  the  Clirysomoli.l:p  by 
di'slroyiiig  the   k'avfs." 

One  of  the  most  widely  known  s]uiics(if  IJinchicla'  is  nruchus  pisi,  the  ])Cii--wccvi], 
found  both  in  Europe  and  in  .Vnurica.  This  beetle  is  al)()ut  0.20  of  an  inch  long  and 
0.12  of  an  inch  wide,  is  dark  brown  with  a  few  white  spots  on  the  elytra  and  a  slightly 
more  prominent  white  spot  just  in  front  of  the  white  scutellum.  The  tip  of  the  abdo- 
men, which  ]irojects  beyond  the  apices  of  the  elytra  bears  a  T-shapcd  white  mark. 
The  I'eiiiales  fasten  their  lemon-yellow,  sub-cylindrical  eggs  with  a  gummy  secretion 
upon  tiic  iiuler  surface  of  the  newly  formed  pod  of  the  pea.  The  white,  footless 
larva\  when  they  hatch,  bore  through  the  pod  into  the  developing  seed  within,  where 
they  continue  to  grow  with  the  pea  itself.  In  eating  green  peas  we  eat,  oftentimes, 
large  numbers  of  these  young  larvai,  a  very  minute  dot  on  the  surface  of  a  pea  being 
the  only  external  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  weevil  larva  within.  The  peas  that 
ai-e  collected  one  season  for  next  year's  seed  often  contain  a  large  number  of  these 
insects,  which  escape  as  imagos  the  ne.vt  spring,  when  the  peas  are  ])lanted,  and 
deposit  eggs  for  a  succeeding  generation.  United  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  cul- 
tivate peas  would  do  much  to  lessen  the  number  and  destructiveness  of  these  weevils. 
Seed  peas  should  be  kept  in  bags  made  of  tightly  woven  cloth  from  which  the  weevils 
cannot  escape,  and  the  beetles  should  be  killed  before  the  peas  are  planted  by  immers- 
ing the  bags  for  a  moment  in  hot  water,  ■which  process  will  not  impair  the  germinating 
power  of  the  seeds  ;  or  weevils  may  be  destroyed  by  putting  seed  peas  into  a  close  box 
and  adding  a  little  carbon  disulphide.  On  account  of  the  exjilosiveness  of  the  vajior 
of  carbon  disulphide  this  mode  of  treatment  should  be  used  only  in  the  absence  of  fire 
or  lighted  lam])S.  Some  jiersons  keep  seed  peas,  after  they  have  dried  sufficiently  to 
prevent  moulding,  in  close  vessels  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  peas  will 
have  lost  very  little  of  their  germinative  vitality,  while  the  weevils  will  have  emerged 
and  died  during  the  first  year.  Peas  sown  late  in  the  season  are  not  attacked  by 
these  weevils,  because  they  blossom  after  the  time  during  which  these  insects  ovi- 
posit. The  Baltimore  oriole  (Icterus  baltimorv)  splits  open  the  pods  of  peas  to  get 
at  the  larvre  of  the  pea-weevil,  and  the  crow-blackbird  (Qniscalus  purpureus)  is  said 
to  eat  the  imagos  in  the  spring,  lint  those  weevils  mostly  escape  the  attention  of  other 
bii'ds. 

Bruchus  fahm  is  another  common  American  species,  much  smaller  than  B.  pisi, 
which  attacks  different  kinds  of  beans,  several  beetles  sometimes  emerging  from  a 
single  bean,  while  each  B.  pisi  usually  occupies  a  pea  by  itself.  In  Europe  two  similar 
species,  B.  granarius  and  B.  rtijimaims,  are  destructive  both  to  beans  and  to  peas. 

Differing  from  Bruchus  in  having  the  anterior  coxse  sej)arated  by  the  presternum 
are  the  species  of  Caryoborus.  C  arthriticns  is  an  ashy-brown  s]iecies,  about  0.4  of 
an  inch  long,  from  the  southern  United  States,  where  its  larvaj  develop  in  the  seeds  of 
the  palmetto  {Sabul  jMlmetto). 

The  Anthribid^  are  weevils,  characterized,  according  to  Di-.  J.  L.  Le  Conte,  by 
having  the  abdomen  of  the  male  and  female  alike;  /.  c,  composed  of  the  same  number 
of  segments,  the  elytra  with  a  distinct  lateral  fold  on  the  inner  surface,  a  vertical 
pygidium,  —  or  distal  end  of  the  abdomen,  —  and  straight  anteniue. 

Cratoparis  hmatus,  the  commonest  species  of  Anthribidje  in  the  eastern  United 
States,  is  about  0.3  of  an  inch  long ;  its  ground  color  is  dark  brown  ;  the  upper 
lialf  of  the  head  and  forward  part  of  the  jirothorax  are  cream-white,  and  an  irregular 
spot  near  the  middle  of  each  elytron  is  of  the  same  color;  the  rest  of  the  insect  is 
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finely  spotted  with  cream-white  ••inil  witli  bhick.     This  beetle  is  found  in   species  of 
fungus  which  grow  upon  trunks  of  dead  trees. 

LarviE  of  species  of  JBrachytarsus,  another  anthribid  genus,  are  parasitic  in  the 
females  of  different  kinds  of  Coccida-,  where  they  eat  the  eggs  of  the  scale-insects. 
This  is  an  exceptional  mode  of  life  for  weevil  larvie  ;  the  majority  of  them  feed  upon 
vegetable  matter. 

The  Brenthid^e  are  very  elongated  weevils,  probably  the  most  elongated,  pro])or- 

tionately,  of  all  beetles      Jirenthus  ancfiora(/o,  of  tropical  America  as  far  north  as 

Florida,  is  about  1.40  inches  long  and  only  0.12  of  an  inch  wide  at  its  broadest  part. 

Still  more  pecidiar  than  their  extreme  attenuation  is  the  secondary  sexual  characters 

of  their  mouth-parts  to  accord  with  their  functions.     In  Eupscdis,  which  differs  from 

Brentlms  in   having  a  convex  thorax  without  grooves,  the  female  has  a  prolonged 

proboscis,  with   the  mandibles  at  its  tip,  as  is  common  among  weevils;  with  this 

proboscis  she  bores  holes  into  the  bai-k  of  the  trees  which  are  to  furnish  food  for 

the  larvae,  and  in  each  hole  she  dejiosits  an  e%%.     The  male,  having  no  such  work  to 

perform,  has  no  proboscis,  but  is  pro^■ided  with  strong,   curved  mandibles   of    the 

ordinary  type  found  in  beetles.     The  males  have  combats  for  the  possession  of  the 

females ;  and,  although  they  cannot  injure  one  another  on  account  of  their  liard  chiti- 

nous  shells,  sooner  or  later  one  of  the  combatants  withdraws,  tired  of  the  battle,  leaving 

the  other  in  possession  of  the  female.     While  the  female  is  occupied  in  Iwring  a  hole 

for  an  egg,  an  operation  which  takes  about  a  day,  the  male  guards  her  and  strives  to 

drive  away  any  other  males  that  approach.     Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  says  of  the  Brenthidse, 

that  it  is  interesting,  "  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  sexual  selection,  that  in  this  case, 

as  in  the  stag-beetles,  where  the  males  fight  together,  they  should  be  not  only  better 

armed,  but  also  much  larger  than  the  females." 

•~^^^^      ...  Etq)saKs  mimita  is  distributed  throughout  the  eastern  United  States 

\  ^|y        :iiid  Canada,  although  most  of  the  Brenthidae  are  confined  to  the  tropics. 

^^Q^         It  is  shiiiiiiu,  nialioij,anj'-brown,  with  fine  yellow  spots  on  the  elytra,  and 

/'TBI         '*  very  \  iniiMc  in  size,  males  sometimes  measuring  over  0.75  of  an  inch 

''''^/HHs  long,  wliik'  fviiialis  are  now  and  then  found  that  are  not  over  0.25  of 

/         \        an  inch  long.      The   elongated   larva  of  E.  mimita,  which  has  been 

Fig.  a76.  —  £«j)-  described  by  Dr.   C.  V.  Kiley,  inhabits  decaying  oak  wood,  around 

The  ScoLYTiD^  are  small  beetles,  some  of  them  almost  microscopic,  all  having  a 
similar  general  aspect  and  a  nearly  cylindrical  form,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a 
brown  color.  The  head  is  usually  short,  and  imbedded  in  the  anterior  end  of  the 
prothorax ;  the  proboscis  is  short,  often  not  appai'ent ;  the  antennae  are  small,  genicu- 
late, clubbed ;  the  tibiae  are  usually  serrate ;  the  horizontal  pygidium  is  undivided  in 
both  sexes,  and  is  surrounded  at  its  edge  by  the  elytra.  Both  the  mature  beetles  and 
their  larvae  bore  in  plants,  usually  trees,  on  which  they  feed,  often  between  the  bark 
and  wood, — more  accurately  speaking  in  the  liber,  —  and  their  channels,  revealed  by 
pulling  off  the  bark,  exhibit  many  curious  forms  charactei'istic  of  the  species  or  genera 
of  Scolytidae  to  which  they  pertain.  These  beetles  are  especially  destructive  to  Coni- 
feras;  some  species  attack  other  trees,  and  a  few  injure  herbaceous  plants. 

The  peculiar  forms  taken  by  the  mines  of  these  beetles  in  wood  and  bark  are 
dependent  upon  the  mode  of  oviposition  of  the  different  species.  The  males  form 
chambers  ("Rammelkammer"  of  K.  Lindemann)  in  the  bark,  in  which  they  await  the 
females.     After  jjairing,  the  females  enlarge  and  prolong  this  copulation-chamber, 
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iiiakiiis  liassa^cs  out  fiMiii  il.  The  c-u.-s  iirr  Ini.l  singly  in  scp.'iralc  iiidirs,  wliicli  liu 
t'l'iiiali's  gnaw  out  at  ri'^iilar  intervals  along  tlie  sales  of  tiii'so  radiating  j)a.ssagvs. 
Acuoidiiig  to  Lhulcniann,  if  only  one  female  cotnes  to  the  male  in  Ills  copulatioii- 
clianiber,  then  only  one  radiating  jiassage  is  made  along  which  to  lay  eggs,  hut  if  more 
than  one  female  comes  to  the  same  male,  then  each  female  makes  a  radiating  passage 
from  the  single  co])ulation-chamber.  Each  larva,  when  it  hatches,  eats  out  more  or 
less  at  right  angles  to  the  radiating  passages,  increasing  the  size  of  its  mine  to  accom- 
modate its  increased  growth.  The  different  lai\a',  all  lioriiig  out  fiom  a  common 
centre  or  channel,  each  species  in  a  way  peculiar  to  itMlf,  ludduce  leiiiaikahle  foliate 
or  dendriform  figures,  which  are  modified  liy  the  nuiiilier  of  radiating  channel^  a 
nundier  dependent  upon  the  nuuilier  of  females  that  came  to  the  male  which  origin- 
ally estahlislu',1  the  colony. 

Tlie  larva'  of  Sculylida'  are  legless,  cylindrical  grubs;  locomotion  is  effected  by 
fleshy  warts  wliirli  re)>lare  the  legs.  These  larva3  have  no  ocelli,  and  very  short  con- 
cealed anteiin:e;  they  jaijiate  beneath  bark  or  concealed  in  plants,  and  thus  their 
whole  transformations  arc  undergone  out  of  reach  of  all  birds  except  wood])eckers. 
The  beetles  themselves  are  nocturnal,  thus  escaping  insectivorous  birds.  Besides  the 
wood-boring  habits  of  the  Scolytida3,  which  render  them  especially  destructive  to 
forests,  the  images  of  some  species  eat  the  buds  of  conifers  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
kill  the  trees.  Some  entomological  writers,  however,  claim  that  the  Scolytidaj  attack 
only  dead  or  dying  trees.  The  North  American  Scolytidjc  number  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  described  species,  of  which  the  specific  characters  are  minute, 
and  of  which  only  a  few  of  the  best-known  species  need  be  mentioned 
here. 

The  species  of  Deiidroclonus  are  rather  large,  cylindrical,  with 
five  joints  in  the  funielo  of  the  antenme,  that  is,  in  the  portion  be- 
tween the  basal  joint, — -often  called  the  scajie, —  and  the  club  or 
dilated  end  of  the  antennre.  D.  terebrans,  a  species  about  0.3  of  an 
inch  long,  and  common  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
feeds  in  pine.  Hi/lurfjiis  piniperda,  a  nearly  allied  species,  attack- 
ing all  kinds  of  pine  in  Europe,  possesses,  in  both  sexes,  sonorific  apparatus,  consist- 
ing of  two  corrugated  organs  on  the  abdominal  segments,  which  produce  noise  by 
rubbing  against  corresponding  portions  of  the  elytra. 

Hylesinns  includes  species  in  which  the  funicle  of  the  antennae  is  composed  of 
seven  joints,  and  nearly  or  quite  equals  the  club  in  length.  Most  of  the  species  are 
clothed  with  flat  scales.  II.  trifoUi,  a  species  that,  in  Europe,  has  done  much  damage 
by  boring  in  the  roots  of  clover  and  medic  {3IeiUcago  sativa),  has  been  found  in  the 
eastern  United  States  seriously  injuring  the  clover  crops.  The  beetles  are  about  0.1 
of  an  inch  long.  They  pair  in  early  spring,  and,  after  pairing,  the  female  gnaws  a 
cavity  in  the  top  of  roots  of  two-years-old  clover,  wherein  she  deposits  from  four  to 
six  white  elliptical  eggs.  The  larvte,  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  bore  along  the  axes 
of  the  roots  of  the  clover,  causing  the  plants  to  weaken,  and  often  to  die.  Sometimes 
as  many  as  sixteen  specimens  are  taken  in  a  single  clover  root.  Hybernation  takes 
place  as  larva,  pupa,  or  imago.  No  mode  of  successfully  combating  this  enemy  of 
clover  crops  has  been  devised.  A  number  of  European  species  of  HyJesimis  attack 
pine,  others,  ash,  poplar,  or  ivy  {Iledera  /lelix).  II.  nculentus,  of  North  America, 
depredates  on  ash. 

In  Scolt/tiis,  "  the  side  margin  of  the  prothorax  is  distinctly  defined,  a  very  rare 
VOL.  II. —-22 
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character  in  Rhynchophora,"  and  "the  first  joint  of  the  fimiclc  rounded,  the  remain- 
ing joints  (five  in  number)  closely  united,  forming  a  pedicel  to  the  club."  S.  quadri- 
spinosus,  having  deep  strite,  and  the  male  of  which  has  a  spiny  abdomen,  has  been 
bred  by  Dr.  C.  V.  Riley  from  hickory  ( Carya)  ;  its  length  is  about  0.2  of  an  inch. 
S.  fagi,  another  deeply  striate  species,  of  which  neither  males  or  females  have  a  spiny 
abdomen,  is  about  0.2  of  an  inch  long,  and  was  bred  by  Mr.  B.  D.  Walsh  from  beech 
(Ji'affus).  S.  rugulosus,  a  species  lately  introduced  from  Europe  into  the  eastern 
United  States,  attacks  cherry,  peach,  and  plum  trees  ;  and,  as  is  so  often  the  ease  with 
imported  insects,  does  more  damage  in  its  adopted  country  than  it  did  in  its  native 
land. 

The  CuECULios'iD.'E,  the  true  weevils,  are  generally  compact  1)ectlcs,  of  firm  struc- 
ture, often  having  elytra  so  hard  as  to  be  jjcnetrated  with  difficulty  by  an  insect  pin, 
and  are  provided  with  a  proboscis  pointing  forward  and  down- 
ward, produced,  as  in  other  weevils,  by  the  anterior  prolonga- 
tion of  the  head,  and  bearing  upon  its  sides  the  antennse,  which 
are  straight  in  some  sub-families,  geniculate  in  others.  The 
mouth-parts,  mostlj'  somewhat  abortive,  are  at  the  end  of  the 
proboscis ;  the  labrum  is  wanting  in  many  species.  The  ventral 
segments  are  five  in  number,  although  the  first  and  second  are 
often  more  or  less  united,  frequently  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
partly  obliterate  the  suture.  In  some  sub-families  the  sexes  are 
distinguished  by  the  presence  in  the  males  of  an  additional  anal 
segment;  in  certain  species  the  females  have  a  longer  proboscis 
than  the  males,  the  proboscis  being  used  in  boring  holes  in 
wliich  to  lay  eggs.  Many  species  can  produce  creaking  sounds, 
by  ru1)l)ing  the  abdominal  segments  against  the  inner  surface 
of  the  elytra. 

The  Curculionidie  are  remarkable  for  the  great  divei-sity  of 
mode  in  their  ornamentation ;  pubescence,  punctate  and  striate 
surfaces,  alone  or  in  combination,  highly  polished  or  excessively 
warty  surfaces,  surfaces  clothed  with  jiollen-like  waxy  secretions 
cim°' side Tf^he'aif beneath  ^^^  '"  Lixus),  all  modes  of  Ornamentation  common  to  most 
families  of  Coleoptera,  are  aided  in  many  species  of  Curcu- 
lionidse  by  scales,  which  often  surjjass  in  brilliancy  those  that  furnish  material  for  the 
color-patterns  on  the  wings  of  Lepidoptera.  Especially  resplendent  under  the  micro- 
scope are  the  scales  of  the  diamond- weevils  (species  of  Entimus)  from  South  America; 
of  species  of  Vhlorophanus  and  Polyclrosits  from  Europe,  and  of  species  of  Exophthal- 
rmis  and  Eudiagogus  from  warmer  parts  of  North  America.  The  larvre  of  Curcu- 
lionidaj  are  short,  cylindrical  grubs,  mostly  legless  or  with  very  rudimentary  legs. 
A  few  have  ocelli. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  species  of  Curculionidse  are  phytophagic ;  one  species, 
Erirhinus  infirmits,  is  said  to  have  been  reared  from  the  bodies  of  dead  insects. 
Scarcely  any  portion  of  plants  escapes  injury  by  larvae  of  weevils ;  many  species  live 
in  seeds,  in  grain,  in  nuts,  in  rolled-up  leaves,  in  catkins,  in  fruit;  others  boi-e  in  wood 
or  pith ;  others  feed  exposed  upon  leaves  or  mine  in  their  parenchyma ;  a  few  make 
galls  or  gall-like  excrescences  upon  stems  or  roots,  while  a  number  have  been  observed 
to  feed  in  plant-galls  made  by  hymenopterous  insects;  a  few  breed  in  fungi.  Weevils 
are  found  in  all  kinds  of  situations  ;  eyeless  species  live  in  caverns  or  subterraneously ; 
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Olio  species,  at  least,  Plii/tohius  i-clat(i!<,  rarely  seen  "ii  water  j.laiits  lioiii  in  Knrope 
and  America,  can  swim  fairly  well.  Of  another  species,  JJ-tsorhoptrus  .siMj>/c.>;  wliieli 
attacks  rice  in  the  eastern  United  States,  Dr.  C.  V.  Kiley  writes,  "The  beetle  is  just 
as  much  at  home  under  water  as  out  of  it,  though  not  surrounded  by  an  air-bubble,  as 
in  Ilydrophilidae,  Elmida;,  Psephe/iKS,  and  others." 

A  lars;e  number  of  adult  weevils  imitate  tluir  usual  surniumlin^s,  bark,  lear-l)uds, 
and  other  jiarts  of  plants,  so  successfully  that  they  are  well  jiruteeted  from  attacks  of 
liirds.  In  their  earlier  stages  most  of  them  are  hidden,  and  the  pu])a)  of  some  (e.  r/. 
('i<iiiiis)  that  pupate  in  exposed  situations  so  closely  resemble  seed-pods  of  the  plant 
on  which  the  larva?  feed  that  they  are  not  molested  by  birds. 

Guibourt,  in  ISiJS,  called  attention  to  a  sugar  which  figures  in  tlir  lualeria  inedica 
of  Persia,  under  a  name  meaning  nest-sugar,  which  is  obtained  from  .swellings,  as 
large  as  olives,  that  are  produced  by  a  species  of  Larinus  upon  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Echinops,  in  Syria.  According  to  Ilanbury,  another  species  of  Larinus  from  the 
same  region  makes  a  cocoon  containing  saccharine  matter. 

The  number  of  described  species  of  Curculionidse  e.vceeds  ten  thousand.  This 
family  is  here  divided  into  sub-families,  which  correspond  in  limitaticuis  and  charac- 
ters to  the  similarly  designated  families  in  Le  Conte  and  Horn's  lihynchophora  of 
America  north  of  Mexico. 

To  the  sulvfamily  Apioninae  belong  those  species  which  have  strai-lit  antenn;e,  the 
abdomen  of  the  male  and  female  alike,  horizontal  pygidium,  an<l  the  elytra  with  a 
lateral  fold  on  the  inner  surface.     Most  of  the  species  are  quite  ■mall. 

Apion,  the  typical  genus  of  this  sub-family,  is  well  represented  in  North  America, 
but  the  species  are  not  yet  carefully  studied.  Many  of  these  little  weevils  feed  in 
seeds.  In  America  A.  rostrum  feeds  in  seeds  of  £aptisia  leucantha ;  A.  segnipes 
in  seeds  of  Tephrosia  virginica  and  of  Astragalus.  In  Europe,  Heeger  found  the 
larva;  of  A.  curvirostre  in  the  stem  of  mallow  (Malva).  The  females,  after  pairhig 
several  days  with  different  males,  lay  their  eggs,  to  the  number  of  fifty  or  sixty,  in 
holes  which  they  bore  into  the  stem  of  the  mallow.  The  larvfe  attain  full  growth  in 
from  thirty  to  forty  days,  the  beetles  develop  in  from  ten  to  fourteen  days  more,  and 
gnaw  their  way  out  of  the  stems. 

The  sub-family  Calandrinse  contains  species  which  have  a  steep  or  vertical  I'ygid- 
imn,  and  geniculate,  clubbed  antenna;.  The  species  range  from  very  large  to  very 
small  weevils. 

Three  species  of  the  genus  Calandra  are  distributed  in  North  America,  two  of 
which  have  been  introduced  from  Europe.  They  are  small,  and  have  an  oval  antennal 
cliil).  C.  granaria  is  a  pitchy  red  weevil  about  0.12  of  an  inch  long.  The  striate 
elytra  do  not  reach  the  tip  of  the  abdomen ;  the  coarsely  punctured  thorax  is  nearly 
half  as  long  as  the  whole  insect.  The  females  lay  their  eggs  on  stored  grain,  in  which 
the  larvae  feed.  By  rapid  multiplication  and  immense  numbers  they  sometimes  do 
great  damage  to  grain  in  store.  C.  oryzcp,,  a  beetle  similar  in  form  to  the  preceding 
species,  but  a  trifJe  smaller,  being  generally  about  0.1  of  an  inch  long,  differs  from  it 
also  in  having  one  or  two  large  red  spots  on  each  elytron.  It  attacks  rice,  wheat,  and 
corn  {Zea  mags),  ovipositing  on  rice  while  growing.  This  beetle  is  said  to  have  been 
distributed  by  commerce  to  nearly  every  part  of  the  world.  The  other  North  Ameri- 
can species  of  Calandra,  C.  remotepunctata,  resembles  C.  granaria,  but  has  much 
more  coarsely  striated  elytra.  Like  the  introduced  species  of  the  genus,  C.  remote- 
punctata feeds  on  grain. 
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Species  of  iSpheiw2^horus  arc  l.irger  than  tliost^  of  Calandra,  and  lia\-e  a  weflge- 
shaped  anteinial  club.  Their  general  form  is  simihir  to  that  of  Calandra,  although 
the  prothorax  is  not  quite  as  large  i)roi)ortionally.  The  species  of  Sphenojjhorus  are 
not  easily  distinguished.  Several  of  them  have  been  found  to  injure  corn  by  eating 
into  the  young  plants  and  leaves  just  after  they  come  up  out  of  the  ground,  and  Mr. 
L.  O.  Howard  found  the  larvaj  of  iS.  robustus  boring  in  the  i)ith  of  cornstalks  near  the 
ground. 

IihynfliO]>horug  is  the  genus  in  which  are  included  the  largo  jiahn-wcevils ;  its 
species  are  distinguished  from  the  other  Calandrinrc  by  having  wide  sidc-i)ieces  of  the 
metathorax.  It.  femiglneus,  which  is  figured,  is  the  Avell-known  Ja\Mn  ])alni-borer, 
found  throughout  the  East  Indies.  It.  cruentatus  is  common  in  the  southern  United 
States,  where  it  feeds  upon  the  palmetto.  It  is  about  1.25  inches  long,  of  a  deep 
shining  black,  marked  with  mahogany-red.  Its  form  is  similar  to  It.ferniyineus.  M. 
jKihnariiin,  of  similar  general  ap])earance  to  It.fern(gineus, 
has  been  taken  in  southern  California,  although  its  regular 
haliitat  is  further  to  the  south  in  tropical  America.  The 
large,  fleshy,  white  larva>  of  the  three  above-mentioned 
species  of  Mhijiichophorus  bore  in  the  stems  of  palms; 
and  Kirby  and  Spence  write  as  follows  of  them:  — 
"uElian  speaks  of  an  Indian  king,  who,  for  a  dessert, 
instead  of  fruit  set  before  his  Grecian  guests  a  roasted 
worm  taken  from  a  plant,  probably  the  larvaj  of  this  in- 
sect, which  he  says  tlic  Indians  esteem  very  delicious,  —  a 
character  that  was  coniirmed  by  some  of  the  Greeks  who 
tasted  it.  Madame  Merian  has  figured  one  of  these  larvae, 
and  says  that  the  natives  of  Surinam  roast  and  eat  them 
as  something  exquisite.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  has  re- 
sided a  good  deal  in  the  West  Indies,  where  the  palm- 
grub  is  called  gruf/rti,  informs  me  that  the  late  Sir  John 
La  Forey,  who  was  somewhat  of  an  epicure,  was  extremely 
fond  of  it  when  jiroperly  cooked."  In  Demarara  a  species  of  Bhynchojjhorus  attacks 
the  sugar-cane. 

The  largest  sub-family  of  the  Curculionidae  is  the  Curculioninae,  which  contains 
weevils  in  which  the  male  has  an  appended  anal  segment  more  than  the  female 
possesses ;  in  which  eacli  elytron  has  an  acute  lateral  fold  on  the  inner 
surface ;  in  which  the  antennre  have  a  solid  or  anuulated  club,  the  tarsi 
are  dilated,  and  the  usually  pincer-shaped  mandibles  are  without  a  scar, 
that,  in  the  next  sub-family,  Otiorhynchina?,  is  caused  by  the  falling  off 
of  an  appended  mandibular  jiiece. 

Balaninns  is  readily  distinguished  from  all  other  weevils,  in  fact 
from  all  other  Coleoptera,  by  having  mandibles  that  move  vertically ; 
each  of  these  mandibles,  which  are  at  the  tip  of  a  slender  proboscis, 
has  its  condyle  and  consequently  its  axis  of  motion  on  its  upper  side. 
Sometimes  the  ])roboscis  is  longer  than  the  body,  not  rarely  twice  as 
long  as  the  body  in  females,  since  they  use  it  to  bore  holes  in  which 
to  oviposit.  As  these  holes  are  bored  in  nuts  having  very  thick  husks,  the  proboscis 
of  the  female  must  be  correspondingly  long.  Few  persons  have  failed  to  notice  the  so- 
called  worms  in  chestnuts.     These  worms,  when  in  American  chestnuts,  are  the  footless 
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larv:i',  or  Ljriilis,  of  />.  cari/ntn'j't^.     Tliry  nacli  full  -i-oulli  when  thu  t-lirsti 
ami  thoii  gnaw  iLcir  way  oul  of  llio  mil  iu  order  to  inijjulc  in  tin.'  grouiiil. 
the  beetles  appear  the  same  autumn,  and 
iiibernateas  imagos;  others,  probably  the 
larger    number,    a]ipear    tlie    stici-eeding 
spring.     The  beetle  itself  is  dark  brown, 
densely  covered  with  yellow  eomjiressed 
li;iirs,    which    arc    somewhat    irregularly      ' 
distriliutcd  in  spots  upon  the  elytra.     Its 
length  is  al)ont  0.8  of  an  inch.     li.  nas- 
icns  lives  in  hickory  nuts,  and  li.  rectus 
in  acorns;  both  species  have  a  close  re- 
semblance to  Ji.  can/atri'pes,  and  also  to 

„  IT,.,.  1  riG.  JM.- /;.;/.! 

li.  niicuni,  the  European  species  figured, 

wliich  attacks  l)otIi  acorns  and  liazel  nuts.  The  lar\a  of  />'.  nJlns 
species,  feeds  upon  the  inner  portions  of  the  aiiple-tormcd  galK  i 
on  oak. 

Trichoharls  tri/ivtata,  a  black  weevil  about  0.2  of  an  inch  long,  receives  its  specific 
name  from  three  impressed,  sliining  black  spots  near  the  base  of  the  jjrothorax.  It  is 
common  in  the  middle  and  western  United  States,  wlicre  its  larva  is  a  serious  potato- 
])est.  The  female  weevil  oviposits  in  oblong  slits  which  she  bores  in  the  stems  of 
tlie  potato,  and  the  larva?,  upon  hatching,  penetrate  downward  toward  the  root  of  the 
]>lant,  causing  its  death.  The  larva  is  a  legless  white  grub.  It  pupates  in  the  stem 
of  the  potato,  the  beetle  emerging  about  the  begiiniing  of  September. 

A  small  weevil  that  causes  considerable  injury  to  grapes  is  Cr(iponlu.<i  i/i/i<j/iii/i.t. 
This  insect  is  oidy  about  0.1  of  an  inch  long,  of  broad,  almost  circular,  dutline,  giayish 
black,  the  elytra  striate  with  large  punctures;  the  legs  reddish.  In  ,Iunc  and  .Inly 
this  species  lays  its  eggs  in  grapes,  causing  a  change  of  color  of  the  berry  near  tin' 
])oint  of  puncture.  In  August  the  larvas  drop  to  the  gromid,  in  whiih  they  pupati', 
the  beetle  emerging  the  next  month. 

Atialcis  /raffctrke  is  about  0.15  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  deep  chestnut  brown,  with 
the  elytra  slightly  lighter  colored;  the  thorax  is  deeply  punctured.  The  female 
oviposits  in  the  crown  of  strawberry  plants,  and  the  larva>  bore  down  into  the  straw- 
lierry  root.  A.  foveolatum,  a  black  species  with  yellowish  sjiuts,  is  abundant  ujion 
the  evening-primrose  {(Enothera  biennis). 

Probably  the  weevil  most  injurious  to  agriculttn-al  in- 
terests in  America  is  the  so-called  plum-weevil,  or  ])lum- 
curculio,  Conotrachelus  nenuphar.  This  beetle  is  oblong- 
oval,  about  0.18  of  an  inch  long;  dark  brown,  spotted  in 
places  with  black,  yellow,  and  white.  The  head  is  small, 
and  when  at  rest  is  drawni  back  so  that  the  eyes  are  nearly 
hidden  by  the  forward  edge  of  the  ]irothorax,  and  the 
jiroboscis  is  received  into  a  groove  on  the  chest.  The 
elytra  bear  iuternii>tcd  ridges,  and  r,y\^'x  the  entire  ab- 
domen. Ik'nealh,  the  sutures  are  curved,  the  cox;e  arc  contitiuous,  the  thighs 
bi<lenlate,  and  the  claws  divergent  and  toothed.  This  species  is  distributed  through- 
out the  Atlantic  slope  of  North  America.  It  hibernates  as  imago,  and  when  the 
plums,  cherries,  and  other  stone-fruit   begin  to  develop  in  the  spring,  the  female 
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makes  punctures  with  her  proboscis,  —  which,  as  in  luost  weevils,  is  functionally  an 
ovipositor, — just  beneath  the  skin  of  the  fruit,  and  deijosits  an  egg  in  each  puncture. 
When  the  female  has  thus  oviposited,  she  makes  a  crescent-formed  cut  in  the  surface 
of  the  fruit  about  the  egg,  so  lliat  the  egg  itself  remains  in  a  sort  of  flap.  The  foot- 
less, fleshy,  white  larvse,  which  hatch  from  the  white  eggs  in  from  four  to  eight  days, 
bore  into  the  fruit,  where  they  eat  the  fleshy  portion  just  around  the  stone.  The 
larval  state  lasts  from  three  to  five  weeks.  The  disturbance  made  by  the  larva  gener- 
ally causes  stone-fruit  to  fall  to  the  ground ;  there  the  larva,  as  soon  as  full-grown, 
deserts  the  fruit  in  order  to  pupate  a  few  inches  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  full-grown  larva  is  about  0.4  of  an  inch  in  length,  yellowish-white  with  a  light 
brown  head,  and  is  legless.  Pupation  lasts  about  three  weeks,  when  the  beetles 
emerge,  hibernating  later  beneath  leaves,  under  bark,  and  in  other  secluded  nooks. 
This  weevil  is  said  by  Dr.  C.  V.  Riley  to  attack  the  fruit  of  "  the  nectarine,  plum, 
apricot,  peach,  cherry,  apple,  ]iear,  and  quince,  preferring  them  in  the  ordei-  of  their 
naming."  The  remedies  that  thus  far  seem  best  in  order  to  lessen  the  numbers  of  the 
plum-weevil  are  to  destroy  the  fruit  that  has  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  to  cajjture  the 
beetles  by  jarring  the  trees.  Of  course  an  ajijilication  of  the  first  remedy  will 
not  give  any  visible  residt  the  first  year,  because  only  larvte  will  be  destroyed,  but 
the  beetles  will  be  less  numerous  succeeding  years,  and  if  all  fruit-culturists  would 
unite  in  thus  destroying  these  weevil-larvte  in  the  fruit,  their  injuries  would  rajwdly 
decrease.  Fallen  fruit,  containing  these  and  other  larva?,  can  be  gathered,  carted 
from  the  orchards,  and  destroyed ;  but  often  a  much  more  convenient  and  profitable 
way  is  to  let  hogs  into  the  orchards,  where  they  can  eat  the  fruit  promptly  as  it  drops 
from  the  trees.  The  capture  of  the  beetles  by  jarring  them  from  the  trees  depends 
upon  the  habit  which  nearly  all  weevils,  in  common  with  many  other  insects,  have  of 
dropping  to  the  ground  when  suddenly  disturbed.  Dr.  Hull,  an  Illinois  fruit-grower, 
has  contrived  an  apparatus  for  capturing  the  weevils  by  jarring.  Tiiis  ajiparatus  is, 
essentially,  a  large  white  umbrella  inverted  over  a  wheelbarrow.  Into  that  side  of  the 
umbrella  which  is  directly  opposite  the  person  pushing  the  barrow  a  slot  extends 
nearly  to  the  middle,  where,  upon  the  front  end  of  the  wheelbarrow,  a  pad  is  fastened 
to  prevent  bruising  the  trees.  The  wheelbarrow  is  pushed  suddenly  against  the  trunk 
of  each  tree,  the  slot  admitting  the  trunk,  and  allowing  the  umbrella  to  jiass  beneath 
the  tree,  and  the  jar  which  the  tree  receives  from  the  ]ia<l(I('il  barrow  shakes  the 
weevils  into  the  inverted  umbrella  below. 

Passing  now  from  a  species  especially  noteworthy  for  the  agriculturist,  the  next 
species  to  be  considered,  Ciomts  scrophidarice,  attacks  plants  of  little  value  to  man, 
but  is  interesting  to  naturalists  on  account  of  its  peculiar  mode  of  life.  The  beetle 
itself,  which  is  common  in  Europe,  and  has  been  taken  in  America,  is  nearly  glol)ular 
in  form,  and  about  0.15  of  an  inch  long.  Its  elytra  are  dark  gray,  spotted  with  bhuk 
and  white,  its  prothorax  yellowish-white ;  beneath,  the  abdomen  is  black,  the  legs  and 
anterior  poi-tions  gray  ;  on  the  elytra!  suture,  a  little  in  front  of  the  middle,  is  a  black 
spot.  The  species  commonly  inhabits  Scro2ihnlaria  nodosa,  although  often  feeding 
on  other  plants.  Its  larva  feeds  e\|i(.^(il  \\\nm  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  and  covers 
itself  with  a  sticky  secretion  whiili  is  ilis,l,,iiM,>d  from  a  wart  upon  the  basis  of  the 
twelfth  segment,  and  which  enal)Ks  it  to  ndlure  to  the  leaves.  When  ready  for  pupa- 
tion, the  larva  spins  a  parchment-like  cocoon  with  its  secretion.  This  cocoon  is  won- 
derfully similar  to  the  seed-cajjsules  of  the  Scrophularia,  and  is  generally  attached  to 
pedicels  of  these  seed-pods.     This  is  a  most  striking  case  where  a  cocoon  mimics,  for 
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1  weevil,  from  0.12  to  0.20  of  an  inch 
1  ill  the  male  shorter  than  the  body  ; 
Icil  States,  is  easily  recou;ni/.ecl  by  its 


lirotectioii,  a  part  ol'  :i  jiliiit.  Tlir  l: 
and  of  a  few  other  nviirri  of  wr(\i 
scroplmlai'iui  remains  in  the  |iu|ial  si 
its  chrysalis  by  cuttinu'  a  round  lid  ui 

Anthoiiomus  qtatdrhjihhKs  is  a  re 
long,  having  a  proboscis  in  the  femal 
this  species,  which  is  fonnd  in  the 
having  two  protuberances,  one  behii 
larvie  feed  in  ajijjlcs,  luiijalioii  l.ikinL;- 

The  geiuis  Lixus  includes  rather  elongated  wee\ 
the  elytra  are  ])rolonged  into  a  spine.  The  species 
are  usually  covered  with  a  yellow  or  reddish  jiollen- 
like  powder,  wliich  is  easily  rubbed  off.  L.  coucaous, 
a  common  species  in  parts  of  the  eastern  United 
States,  is  fminil  u]iom  a  kind  of  dock  (limiie.r  orbic- 
leii-th  is  [)X>  of  an  iiicli,  and  it  lias  spine- 


strubi,  the  three  states  of  which  are  Fm.  iw:). 
recognizable  from  the  illustrations,  is 
about  0.3  of  an  inch  long,  and  is  dark  brown,  spotted  wiih  white.  It 
inhabits  the  eastern  United  States,  where  its  larva  attacks  the  leading 
shoots  of  young  pines.  In  Europe  five  species  of  Pissodes  are  known 
to  attack  pine.  Quite  closely  related,  systematically,  to  Pissodes,  but 
larger  (0.27  to  0.40  of  an  inch),  and  dark  brown,  with  a  few  scattered 
yellowish  dots,  is  IL/lobius  pales  ;  this  species  is  found  in  the  same  re- 
gions as  P.  strobi,  and,  like  it,  attacks  pines. 

Phytonomus  jmnctatus,   probably  introduced    into    America   from 
■JJi/io-     Europe,  where  its  food  habits  and  life  history  had  not  been  carefully 
recorded,  has    become,    in    jiarts   of   New   York   state,   an    important 
nsect.      It  is  an  oval  beetle,   about  0.4  of   an    inch   long,   with    short   pro- 
its  ground  color  is  dark  brown ;    the   sides   of    the   elytra,   and  often  the 
ire  lighter  brown,  as  are  also  three  longitudinal  lines  on  the  smooth 
lorax.      me  elytra   are   ])unctntp   in   lines.      The  eggs  of  this  species  are  oblong. 


clover 
boscis 
elytral  sutu 
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yellow,  :nid  are  d<'p<.site 
l)laiits.  The  larva'  liat( 
ing,  but  become  greenish 
upon   the  steins  and  le; 


il  in  cliisteis  in  the  hollow  Stems  or  other  parts  of  clover 
h  in  about  ten  days;  they  are  yellowish  white  at  hatch- 
as  they  approach  full  growth.  Thev  are  legless,  but  travel 
ves  of  the  clover  by  means  of  fleshy  tubercles  upon  their 
111 


ventral  side,  aided  by  a  gland  in  the  anal  region,  which  secretes  a  sticky  fluid.  Many 
of  the  larvae  cease  feeding  durinu  the  day-time,  remaining  concealed  near  the  ]ilants, 
and  all  except  very  young  l:n\a'  drop  to  the  ground  when  disturbed,  so  that  one 
cannot  readily  observe  them  upon  the  ])lants.  When  ready  to  pupate,  the  larva  spins 
a  loose  cocoon  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  in  rubbish  ujion  the  grotmd. 
The  duration  of  the  jnipal  state  a))]iarently  varies  from 
to  climate. 

Zejyyrus  is  similar  in  form  to  Phijloiionnis.  L.  atloii, 
species,  about  0.4;')  of  an  inch  long,  is  found  in  Undson's  l!:i 
common  on  the  stunted  willows  near  the  siiiiiinits  of  the  \V 
Hampshire. 


to  thirty  d.ays,  according 

1  ashy-gray  Eurojiean 
Ti'rritory,  and  is  very 
le  Mountains   in  New 
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Itliycerus  noveboracensis  is  a  gray  weevil,  dotted   with  black,  and  lias  a  yellow 
Routelluin  ;  its  antennaj  are  straight,  not  geniculate ;  its  length  is  about  0.5  of  an  inch. 
Although  the  larvre  breed  in  the  tender  twigs  of  bur-oak  (  Qucrcus  ma- 
crocar2)a),  the  adult  beetles  eat  the  tender  shoots  and  bark  of  the  apple. 
It  is  found  from  Canada  to  Texas. 

In  the  United  States  JSruchiis  jjlsi,  of  the  Bruchida?,  is  generally 

termed  the  pea-weevil,  but  in  England  Sitonts  lineatus,  the  mystery 

of  whose  life  history  has  been  lately  solved  by  Mr.  T.  11.  Hart,  is  the 

fnovcbira-    pea-weevil.     It  is  a  brownish-gray  beetle,  rather  slender,  and  only  about 

"'^"***'  0.15  of  an  inch  long.     As  imago  it  has  been  long  known  to  eat  the 

leaves  and  stems  of  beans,  peas,  and  other  leguminous  plants,  often  totally  ruining 

fields  of  young  peas ;  lately  the  larvte  have  been  discovered  to  .attack  the  roots  of 

the  same  jjlants. 

The  weevils  of  the  sub-family  Otiorhyiuhinu'  differ  from  those  of  the  Curculion- 
inae  in  having  mandibles  that  are  provided  in  the  pupal  state  with  a  i)iece  which  is 
regularly  deciduous  in  the'  early  ])art  of  the  imago  state,  and  which,  consequently, 
leaves  a  scar  ujwn  the  mandibles. 

Many  species  of  Otiorhynchina?  are  beautifully  ornamented  with  scales.  The  most 
brilliant  species  belong  to  the  South  American  genera  Lordops  and  Entinms.  E. 
imj>erialis,  the  diamond-beetle,  is  from  1  to  1.25  inches  long,  really  of  a  black  ground 
color,  but  its  surface  is  deeply  punctate,  and  the  punctures 
are  lined  with  brilliant  scales,  the  predominant  color  of 
which,  as  seen  against  the  black  background,  is  bright  green. 
These  scales  are  so  numerous  that  the  beetle  appears  gi-een 
instead  of  black.  If  some  of  these  scales  be  scraped  off  with 
a  fine-pointed  knife  and  examined  under  the  microsc(i]ie, 
most  of  them  will  be  found  to  be  oval,  about  O.OOG  of  an 
inch  long ;  by  ti-ansmitted  light  the  scales  are  red,  blue,  and 
yellow,  —  chiefly  red;  by  reflected  light  they  have  colors 
complimentary  to  those  seen  by  transmitted  light,  conse- 
quently mostly  green,  thus  exjilaining  why  the  scales  on  the 
black   background   furnished  by   the   beetle   appear  green. 

The  peculiai-,  changeable  nature  of  the  colors  indicates  that  -si^a.-m.-Enimusxmpmaiia. 
the  coloration  of  these  scales  may  be  only  optical,  not  pro- 
duced by  pigment  within  them.  That  the  color  is  produced  by  interference  of  lumin- 
ous waves  is  easily  shown  by  putting  a  drop  of  chloroform  on  the  scales  upon  a  mioro- 
scojie-slidc,  when  the  colors  will  vanish  only  to  reappear  when  the  chloroform  has 
evM]iorated,  an  c'X]ierinK'nt  that  may  be  repeated  an  indefinite  numljer  of  times  with 
the  same-  scales. 

Araiiiigiisfidlcrl,  an  oval  black  weevil,  lightly  covered  with  dark  brown  scales, 
and  about  0.25  of  an  inch  long,  does  much  damage,  both  as  larva  and  imago,  to  roses 
in  greenhouses.  The  larvse  devour  the  roots ;  the  imagos  disfigure  the  leaves  and 
flowers,  and  even  eat  into  the  uuopeneil  buds.  This  sjiecies  is  distributed  from  New 
England  to  California,  and  in  the  latter  locality  attacks  several  kinds  of  out-door 
shrubs. 

The  sub-family  Attelabinae  includes  weevils  which  have  the  abdomen  alike  in  the 
male  and  female,  the  elytra  without  lateral  fold  on  their  inner  surface,  the  labium 
wanting,  and  the  mandibles  stout  and  pincer-shaped. 
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Attelahus  rhois,  ;i  reddish  |iul)escfiit  \vi'i\  il,  (|uili'  rolmst,  ,iiid  about  (1.2  of  an  inch 
long,  with  sliort  ])rot)osc'is,  is  (jnite  common  on  the  hazel  (  ('(irt/lKn)  in  the  noitlicastcrn 
United  States.      The  species  of  AUcl<th>(^  roll  u|,  liir  e.l-cs  of  the 
leaves  of  their  food  plant  lo  form  a  prolecliu-  cell  for  llu^ir  e,i:;i:> 
and   larva'. 

The  weexils  hvlonuiiiu-  to  the  siib-f.-iniilv  l!h vnciiitina'  dillVr 
from  the  Atlelaliina'  in  havin-  Hat  man.lihles,  wliieh  are  toothed 
on  both  o\itei-  and  innt'r  edLjes. 

Ji/ii/nc/iitt's  hiailor  is  about  0.2  of  ;ui  inch  Ioiil;-,  ami  is  shiniiiu 
black  and  red.  In  New  En,t,dand  specimens  the  .Ivtr.i,  prolh,>rax 
above,  and  head  as  far  as  the  eyes,  are  re.l.  SpcM'in'iens  from  other 
localities   vary  in    th.'   dislribntion   of   the   re,l,  but    the   prolh.irax 


Tnited  St.ates, 


Sub-Okdei;   IJI.  —  IIetekomkua. 

The  Ilcteromera  have  the  anterior  and  middle  tarsi  five-jointed,  while  the  posterior 
tarsi  have  only  four  joints.  Besides  some  anomalous  families  containing  but  few 
species,  this  group  of  beetles  includes  the  Meloidie,  Stylopid:e,  Mordellidjc,  Anthicidte, 
and  TenebrionidjB. 

The  Meloid.e,  oil-beetles  or  blister-buetles,  have  been  used  in  oriental  medicine  as 
early  as  history  gives  any  account  of  the  mode  of  treating  diseases,  but,  however 
curious  medical  properties  they  have,  they  are,  to  the  naturalist,  still  more  curious  on 
account  of  their  reraarkal>le  life  history,  and  the  strange  modifications  which  parasitism 
has  produced  in  the  larval  stages  of  many  of  them.  The  beetles  themselves  are  gener- 
ally of  medium  or  large  size  ;  the  vertical  head  is  abruptly  narrowed  behind  into  a  neck, 
and  is  not  set  into  the  prothorax;  the  antenme  are  generally  eleven-jointed,  and  not 
long ;  the  thora.v  has  no  lateral  suture,  and  is  narrower  than  the  elytra ;  the  hind  coxce 
are  large  and  jirominent ;  the  coxal  cavities  are  o]jen  behind ;  the  claws  are  cleft  or 
toothed;  the  elytra  are  sometimes  small,  and  overlap  each  other  at  the  suture, 
although  they  often  fail  to  cover  the  abdomen. 

Sjiecies  of  J^Zoe  exude  a  yellow  fluid  from  the  knee-joints  when  distnrbe<l.  This 
fluid  is  of  a  disagreeable  odor,  and  contains,  according  to  P.  Magrctti,  uric  acid. 
Leydig  states  that,  as  in  the  similar  fluid  from  Coccinellida^  this  is  only  the  blood  of 
the  insect.  Among  the  curiosities  of  the  anatomy  of  Meloidae,  may  be  mentioned 
the  eyeless  genus  Meloetyphlus^  from  Peru,  and  the  proboscis  which  is  present  in  some 
species  of  Nemognatha.  Dr.  Hermann  Muller  has  described  the  proboscis  of  one 
South  American  Nemognatha  which  is  as  long  as  the  insect  itself,  and  is  made  n|)  of 
the  two  maxillae  hollowed  ont  on  their  insides  and  pressed  together  laterally,  forming 
a  tube  for  sucking  honey,  exactly  as  is  the  case  with  the  proboscis  of  the  Le)iidoptcra. 

tliariilin.  Ordinarily,  cantharides  arc  used  for  making  blister-jilasters  in  the  form  of  a 
powder,  made  by  simply  griinling  the  dried  beetles,  but  as  the  cantharides,  both  before 
and  after  gi-inding,  gradually  lose  their  strength,  on  accoimt  of  the  action  of  other 
substances  in  them  upon  their  canthariilin,  .ind  as  they  are  likewise  subject  to  dcstiiic- 
tion  by  museum-pests  (^H</(reH«/.s)  and   by  dthir  instcts,   il    is  brltei-  to  cNtrael    the 
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jHire  cantburidiu  fur  use  in  prfj):iriiig-  medicines.  Pure  canthariilin  (C^H'^O-j  is  insolu- 
ble in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  readily  soluble  in  ether;  with  the  latter 
fluid  it  can  be  extracted  from  canthaiidcs,  and  then  purified  by  separation  from  the 
accompanying  oils  and  by  crystallization.  Cantharidin  crystallizes  in  colorless,  four- 
sided  prisms  or  lamina;.  Although  Lytta  vesicatoria  (the  so-called  Spanish  fly)  is  the 
species  generally  used  in  medicine,  other  Meloidte  —  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
species  of  Jlylabris,  Epicauta,  and  Ifacrobasis — have  been  used,  and  give  a  larger 
percentage  of  cantharidin  than  is  obtained  from  Lytta  vesicatoria.  Pi'obably  all 
species  of  Meloida>  are  vesicant  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  In  preparing  Spanish 
flies  for  the  market,  they  are  killed  by  heat,  and  then  rapidly  dried.  The  extent  to 
which  these  insects  were  used,  in  early  times  is  indicated  by  the  eighty-five  citations, 

given  by  Jordens  in  1801,  of  works  in  which  considerable  mention  of 

cantharides  is  made. 

Species  of  Meloi(he  are  injurious  as  well  as  useful;  a  number  of 
ies  (leximr  ]M]i:ito-leaves,  both  in  this  and  in  other  countries.  In 
r   Ay//"  ■  rijihi-or, jihala  sometimes  devastates  potato-fields;  in  this 

eountry  l-'i'irmiUi  vinvreu,  E.  peiisyhmnica,  E.  I'ittata,  and  Macrohusis 

unicolor  attack  ixjtatocs  in  addition  to  other  ]ilaiits.      E.  rittata  and 

Fig.  388.  — ^i^i-   3f.  uutcolor  are,  however,  known  to  prev  at  tiiin's  uiion  the  larvie  of 
cauta  vtttata.        ,      ^^  ,         -, 

the  Colorado  potato-beetle. 
The  mode  by  which  the  Meloida-  develop  from  the  egg  to  the  imago  lias  been 
termed  hypermetamorphosis.  In  brief,  it  is  as  follows  :  The  egg,  which  is  laid  in  the 
ground,  hatches  into  an  active  larva,  called  the  triungulin,  from  the  name  triungulijius 
given  to  it  by  Dufour  in  1828.  These  triungulins,  or  first  larvse,  run  actively  about; 
some  of  them  ascend  plants,  others  live  in  sand,  their  mode  of  life  varying  according 
to  what  their  subsequent  history  will  be.  The  triungulins  which  climb  plants,  as  do 
those  of  3Ieloe,  remain  about  the  flowers,  attaching  themselves  to  flies,  bees,  and  wasps 
that  visit  the  flovvei's  for  honey,  and  were  described  by  several  early  naturalists  as  bee- 
lice.  The  triungulins  of  Meloe  are  sometimes  so  abundant,  according  to  Dr.  C.  V. 
Riley,  on  hive-bees,  as  to  worry  them  to  death,  although  he  believes  these  triungulins 
"cannot  well,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  breed  in  the  cells  of  any  social  bee  whose 
young  are  fed  by  nurses  in  open  cells."  Those  triungulins  that  attach  themselves 
to  such  wild  bees  and  wasps  as  are  fitted  to  further  their  development  are  carried  by 
these  Ilymenoptera  to  their  nests,  wherein  they  go  from  the  bee  to  its  egg  in  a  cell, 
and  devour  the  egg,  after  which  a  moult  takes  place,  and  the  triungulin,  formerly  so 
active,  is  converted  into  a  clumsy  second  larva,  which  feeds  upon  the  honey  provided 
for  the  young  hymenopterou.  The  second  larva  then  partially  moults,  remaining,  how- 
ever, within  its  skin,  and  becomes  a  pseudo-pupa.  A  third  larva  follows  by  similar 
partial  moulting  of  the  pseudo-pupal  skin,  and  finally  a  true  pupa  and  imago.  Certain 
triungulins,  or  first  larvie,  which  wander  about  the  ground,  as  do  those  of  Epicauta 
and  Macrohasis,  have  been  found  by  Dr.  C.  V.  Riley  to  feed  upon  the  eggs  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  locusts  (  Caloptenus  spretus)  and  upon  eggs  of  C.  differentialis.  The 
triungulin  which  devours  locust  eggs  moults  to  enter  what  Dr.  Riley  has  called,  on 
account  of  its  resemblance  to  larvse  of  Carabidis,  the  "  carabidoid  stage  of  the  second 
larvae ;"  another  moult  transforms  it  to  what  the  before-mentioned  author  has  termed, 
because  of  resemblance  to  larva;  of  Scaraljajidie,  the  "  scarabteidoid  stage  of  the 
second  larva  ; "  still  another  moult  ])roduces  what,  following  Dr.  Riley's  nomenclature, 
is  the  "  ultimate  stage  of  the  second  larva."      Leaving  now,  for  the  first  time,  the 


egg-mas. 
enters  tli 
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M  r:nhy  in  the  -Touii.l,  partially  moulls,  aii4 
■,1  .-oaivlaU'   larval)  sla-v.      Isiially  liiln'ma- 

larva  is  revealed  in  liie  sj.riug  by  a  she.kling 
la  burrows  about  the  ground,  without  feed- 
,es  shortly  after.     Tlie  stages  of  the  Meloida; 


locust,  this  larva  Inn 
lo-puiial  (s,,ni..tinus  trr 
tioi\  takes  phiee  in  this  stage  The  tliii 
of  the  pseudo-pupal  skin.  The  tliinl  1: 
ins:,  soon  pupates,  and  the  imago  euic 
parasitic  upon  bees,  and  of  those  whieh  are  devounrs  of  loeust  eggs,  ean  be  more 
easily  understood  and  compared  with  the  ordinary  metamorphoses  of  Coleoplera  by  a 
ghiiiee  at  tlie  following  tabular  arrangement  :  — 


liEE-rAiiAsrncs. 

Tri-ungulin  (1st  larva):  Active,  ofti^ii  a  plant- 
climber;  bee-i)arasite,  ami  egg-eater. 

Svcoud  larva:  Sluggisli,  ami  a  huuey-ealer; 
usually  with  two  moults. 

Pseudo-pupa  :    Coarctate  larva,   is  a  resting 

stage. 
Third  larva :  Again  active,  but  does  not  teed. 
Piyja. 
Imago. 


nI•:voL;uI^■c 


ig  about 


Second  larva 
egg-eater. 


Triiiiii/uiin  (1st  larva):  Active 
the  ground;  an  egg-eatctr. 

f  ciiraliiduid  stage, 
•i  si';u;di;i'idoid  Stage. 
^  ullimalf  stage. 
Pxcudo-pupa :    Coarctate    larva,   is  a  resting 

stage. 
Tliird  larva  :  Agaui  active,  but  does  not  feed. 
Pupa. 
Imago. 


Lytta  lesiuttotia,  the  Spanish  flv,  is  i  broii/c  green  species,  -xbout  0  75  of  an  inc-h 
long,  ind  IS  lound  m  middle  md  southtin  Luiopc  md  in  bOUth\\estein  Asit,  whcie  it 
feeds  upon 


life  history  of  tliis  insect,  which  was  so  long  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  remained 
almost  unknown  until  1879,  when  J.  Lichtenstein  published  an  account  of  rearing 
the  imago  from  the  triungulin,  which  latter  fed  upon  eggs  of  Ceratina  chalcites,  a 
hymenopteron.  The  triungulin,  which  is,  of  course,  very  small,  has  strongly  protu- 
berant eyes,  and  two  long  caudal  a]i]iendages.  In  five  or  six  days  the  triungulin 
changes  to  the  second  larva,  a  little  white  grub,  with  six  feet.  The  mandibles,  sharp 
in  the  triungulin,  are  short  and  blunt  in  the  second  larva,  which  feeds  on  honey. 
After  five  days  the  second  larva  moults,  the  mandibles  are  still  more  blunt,  and  the 
eyes  less  prominent.  At  the  end  of  a  second  five  days'  period  another  moulting  takes 
place,  the  eyes  entirely  disappear,  and  the  larva  becomes  scar.abajidoid.  The  larva 
now  descends  into  the  ground,  where,  in  a  small  cavity,  it  jiupates  in  about  five  days. 
The  pseudo-pupa  is  similar  to  the  well-known  ])U])a'  of  Muscidie,  but  has  four  little 
protuberances  or  Avarts  upon  the  head  ;iiid  three  pair  uf  warts  in  jilace  of  feet.  The 
color  is  yellowish  white;  and  from  time  to  time  a  eleai-  fiui.l   is  ixiidiil  from  pores  of 
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tliis  ])seudo-]nij).i.  In  this  i>seu(lo-puji:il  statf  liiljeniatimi  takus  place,  and  the  next 
spi-ing  the  pseudo-pupa  bursts  o])en,  and  tlie  third  hirva  apjicars.  This  hirva,  which 
otherwise  closely  resembles  the  scarabteidoid  form  before  mentioned,  has  rudimentary 
mouth-parts  and  jjoorly  developed,  two-jointed  feet.  After  about  two  weeks,  during 
which  time  this  third  larva  does  not  leave  the  cavity  in  which  it  emei-ged  from  the 
pseudo-i)ujia,  it  changes  into  a  normally  formed  beetle-pupa,  and  in  about  twenty  days 
more  the  beetle  appears. 

Epicauta  ciiierea,  E.  2ieHsyloauica,  and  Macrobasis  imicolor  eat  potato-leaves  as 
imagos,  but  as  larvae  they  are  useful  to  man  by  destroying  locusts.  The  Rocky  Mountain 
locust  lays  its  egg-masses  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  these  species  of 
Epicauta  oviposit  near  the  locust  eggs,  in  a  hole  which  the  female  Epicauta  digs  for  the 
jjurjjose,  afterwards  covering  her  eggs  by  scratching  dirt  over  them  with  her  feet.  The 
eggs  liatch  in  about  ten  days,  and  the  light  brown  triungulins,  if  the 
weather  is  warm,  soon  begin  searching  out  locust  eggs  for  food ;  if  it  is 
cold  weather  they  remain  closely  huddled  together  until  wai-mth  induces 
activity.  Dr.  C.  V.  Riley  observes:  "Should  two  or  more  triungulins 
enter  the  same  egg-pod,  a  deadly  conflict  sooner  or  later  ensues  until 
one  alone  remains  the  victorious  possessor."  After  devouring  about 
two  eggs,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  about  eight  days  after  beginning  to 
feed,  a  moult  takes  place,  and  the  second  larval  form  ajijieai's,  the  form 
Fig.  .'ioo.  —  Ejii-  designated  as  carabidoid.  The  carabidoid  form  lasts  about  a  week,  the 
succeeding  scaraba2idold  form  about  a  M-eek ;  after  reaching  the  ultimate 
stage  of  the  second  larva,  it  feeds  about  a  week,  then  leaves  the  remntuits  of  the 
locust's  egg-mass,  and  rounds  out  for  itself  a  smooth  cavity  in  the  ground.  After 
being  in  this  cavity  about  four  days,  a  moult  takes  place,  but  the  skin  is  not  entirely 
shed.  The  soft  skin  quickly  hardens,  and  the  insect  is  now  a  pseudo-pujja.  After 
hibernating  as  pseuilo-pupa,  the  skin  again  bursts,  and  the  third  larva  aj)])enrs.  This 
third  larva  buiTOWS  about  in  the  ground,  and  in  a  few  days  the  true  pupa  is  fonned, 
from  which,  in  fwa  or  six  days,  the  imago  apjaears.  The  functional  significance  of  the 
third  larva,  which,  in  these  insecits  as  in  Li/tta  vcsicutorin,  cats  nothing,  is  not  yet 
understood. 

The  genus  Jli/lahris  includes  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  beetles  in  which  the 
elytra  cover  the  entire  abdomen,  the  mandibles  are  short,  the  antennae  arc  gradually 
enlarged  toward  the  apex.  The  species  are  often  black  or  blue-black,  banded  with  yellow, 
and  of  considerable  size.  No  true  Mi/lubris  is  found  in  the  United  States.  Cordylos- 
pastafalleri  from  Nevada,  with  eight-jointed  anteume,  is  an  allied  form  to  Mylahris. 

Sitaris  differs  from  Mylahris  in  having  wings  partly  exposed,  and  the  rudimentary 
elytra  narrowed  rapidly  behind,  and  not  reaching  the  tip  of  the  abdomen.  The 
first  to  describe  all  the  different  stages  of  any  species  of  Meloidjc  was  J.  H.  Fabre, 
who,  in  1857,  jjublished  his  account  of  the  metamorphoses  of  Sitaris  Inaneralis,  a 
French  species,  which  is  parasitic  on  bees  of  the  genera  AntJiophora  and  JSomhiis. 
Fabrc's  account  of  the  life  history  of  S.  Immeralis  is  briefly  given  as  follows :  The 
males  and  females,  as  soon  as  they  have  emerged  from  the  jiupaj,  ]inir  in  the  subter- 
ranean nests  of  the  bees  upon  which  they  are  parasitic,  and  the  female  lays  soon 
after  .about  two  thousand  eggs,  near  the  entrance  of  the  nest.  The  triungulins,  wliich 
hatch  in  about  a  month,  hibernate,  without  feeding,  among  their  egg-shells,  and  the 
next  sjiring  attach  themselves  to  the  hairs  upon  the  thor.ax  of  the  male  bees,  fi'om 
which  they  ])robably  pass  over  to  the  fem.ales  during  the  pairing  of  the  bees.     Thus 
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liMiuy  ill  111  r  rc'jj,  tlir  ariiw  \.. 1111.4  tviiin<;iilin  passes  from  tlie  l)ee  to 
whicli  Ihc  l.ir\:i  rides,  ;l^  upon  a  boat,  thus  avoiding  drowning  in  tlie 
'I'lic  bee's  cell  is  sealed,  and  then  the  triungulin  begins  eating  inln 
bee;  the  (-(intents  of  this  egg  just  suffices  as  food  for  the  larva  alMnil 
■11  it  nioults  and  ajipears  as  the  second  larva.  This  secdinl  lar\  a,  unlike 
is  iidt  in  danger  of  drowning  in  the  honey  about  it,  and  feeds  upon  it. 
art  cl'  siinimer  the  second  larva  attains  full  growth,  and  enters  the 
tate.  .Most  of  these  insects  hibernate  as  i)seudo-pupie,  although  a  few 
OS  about  the  beginning  of  Si'jiteniber.  The  pseudo-iiujiic  which  hiber- 
li  the  third  larval  and  the  i)n])ul  stages  from  June  to  August  of  tlu^ 
■ariiig  as  lieelles  about  the  middle  of  August. 
ifi/xiinis,  an  American  species  allied  to  Sitari.s,  was  fdund  by  Dr.  ('. 
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V.  liiley  to  be  parasitic  njion  Anthophora  sponsa,  but  its  life  history  is  still 
]ilete.     The  imago  is  about  0.5  of  an  inch  long,  with  no  wings, 
and  the  elytra  are  so  extremely  rudimentary  as  to  be  scarcely 
noticeable. 

Among  other  genera  "f  3[eliiida>  of  which  more  or  less  is 
known  concerning  their  life  history  is  Zn/iifi.^  iiiHfira,  a  French 
species,  whose  liyperinetaiiiiir]ili(isis  takes  jilaee  in  cells  of  (Jsiiilii 
tridentata. 

Meloe  includes  wingless  beetles,  which  have  very  short,  im- 
bricated elytra  that  do  not  nearly  cover  the  abdomen.      M. 
angusticolUs   is  a  steel-blue   species   common   in   the   eastern     ViG.?M.—Mri„,,,H,iusti- 
United  States.     Its  length  is  from  0.40  to  0.75  of  an  inch. 

The  females  of  ^feloe  are  very  j)rolific,  and  sometimes  lay  as  main-  as  from  three  to 
four  thousand  eggs.  The  life  history  of  3Ieloe  has  not  been  as  well  studied  as  has  that 
(if  .si/,ii-is\  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  earlier  stages  are  jiassed,  in  analogous  mode 
t(i  tlidse  (if  ,si(arls,  in  the  nests  of  bees. 

The  Stylopidji:  are  insects  of  very  abnormal  structure  and  habits,  and  are  regarded 
by  some  naturalists  to  be  a  separate  order,  Strepsiptera,  and  by  others  are  assigned  to 
this  position  next  the  Meloidie.  The  males  have  rather  i^eculiar  form,  small,  partially 
rolled  up  elytra,  and  very  large  wings  which  fold  like  a  fan.  Their  eyes  are  large, 
coarsely  facetted,  and,  in  iSti/lops  and  Xenos,  are 
mounted  upon  pedicels.  In  the  adults  of  both  sexes 
the  mouth-parts  are  rudimentary.  Prothorax  and 
mesothorax  are  short;  the  metathorax  is,  on  the 
contrary,  greatly  developed.  Sexual  dimorphism  is 
carried  to  its  extreme  degree  among  the  Stylopida?, 
and  although  the  males  are  capable  of  locomotion 
and  possess  good  eyes,  the  adult  females  are  wing- 
less, eyeless,  and  legless  parasites,  remaining  buried 
between  the  abdominal  segments  of  wasps,  bees,  and 
ants,  there  enclosed  in  their  pupal-skin  which  they 
never  shed,  and  juishing  out  into  open  air  only  their  anterior  end  between  the  seg- 
ments of  their  host.  Their  eggs,  which  drop  directly  from  the  ovaries  into  the  body- 
cavity,  develop  in  the  latter  place,  possibly  parthenogenetically  at  times,  althou"'h 
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pairing  has  been  often  observed.      The  larvte  are  hatched  in  the  body-cavity;    the 

Stylopidse  are  consequently  viviparous.      These   hexapodous  lavv£e,  which  are  very 

active  and  have  eyes,  escape  by  a  dorsal  opening  from  their  mother,  and,  running 

about  on  the  female  bees,  are  transjiorted  to  the  nest,  where  they  quickly  bore  into 

^  and  bury  themselves  in  bee-larvas.     Once  inside  a  bee-larva,  the  larva 

M  of  the  tSii/lops  moults  in  about  a  week,  and  appears  as  a  footless  grub 

CmJ  which  feeds  upon  the  fatty  jiortions  of  the  bee-larva.     Wlien  the  bee- 

^C  larva  pupates,  its  parasite  pupates  within  it.    In  becoming  an  imago,  the 

^  female  fitijlops  only  bores  out  through  the  end  of  her  own  pupal  skin. 

Fig.  393.  — av,»)s   and  through  one  of  the  soft  folds  of  the  abdomen  of  the  bee,  protruding 

'  '      her  head  and  thora.x  between  two  segments  of   her  host,  but  never 

leaving  her  pupal  skin.     The  males  leave  the  pupal  skins,  search  out  females,  jiair,  and 

die,  usually  in  a  few  hours.     Each  female  is  supposed  to  bear  about  two  thousand 

young  larva?,  many  of  which,  on  account  of  their  strange  mode  of  life,  die  without 

finding  a  suitable  place  for  further  development. 

There  are  but  few  genera  and  species  of  Stylo2)ida3,  among  which  the  following 
gener.'i  are  ))erha]is  best  known, ^XcMOS,  with  four-jointed  antennas  and  four-jointed 
tarsi;  Stijiops,  with  six-jointed  antennw  and  four-jointed  tarsi;  and  Halictophagus, 
with  seven-jointed  antcnnje  and  three-jointed  tarsi. 

Westwood  has  described  a  pupa,  which  he  regards  as  belonging  to  the  Stylopidae 
and  which  was  found  in  the  abdomen  of  a  heraiptei-on,  under  the  name  of  Colacina 
insidiator;  and  the  same  author  has  also  described  a  .species,  under  the  generic  name 
Myrmecolax,  which  is  parasitic  on  ants  in  Ceylon. 

The  RiiiPiPHORiDyE,  a  family  containing  only  about  a  hundred  described  species, 
includes  insects,  like  so  many  other  heteromerous  Coleoptera,  remarkable  both  for 
abnormal  adult  structure  and  for  parasitical  earlier  stages.  The  larvae  of  some  are 
parasitic  on  Hymenoptera,  of  others  on  Orthoptera.  The  beetles  are  all  comparatively 
small  and  generally  wedge-sha])ed,  the  anterior  portion  of  the  prothorax  and  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  abdomen  usually  diminishing  gradually  in  size.  The  head  is 
vertical,  and  has  large  eyes;  the  mouth-parts  are  well-developed,  and  the  antennie 
have  usually  ten,  in  .some  females  eleven  joints,  and  are  pectinate  or  flabellate  in  the 
males,  and  often  serrate  in  the  females.  The  elytra  are  usually  shorter  than  the 
abdomen,  often  acutely  pointed  behind  and  dehiscent,  sometimes  very  minute;  a 
few  females  resemble  larvae,  and  want  both  M'ings  and  elytra.  The  beetles  inhabit 
flowers. 

Some  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  the  actual  food  and  mode  of  life  of  the  laiwse  of 
Rhipiphoridas  in  wasps'  nests,  but  the  following  brief  abstract  of  statements  made  by 
Mr.  A.  Chapman  in  an  account  of  the  life  history  of  Bhipiphorits  (Metoems)  paradoxus, 
a  common  European  species  which  develops  in  the  nests  of  Ves2}a  germanica  and 
T'  r If /,/,!, ■is,  are  probably  the  facts  of  its  mode  of  life.  The  female  beetle  probably 
ln\^  its  ( _:-x  outside  the  wasps'  nests;  the  young  larva,  which  has  ocelli  and  is  not 
nnlikr  tlic  trinngulin  of  the  jMcloidre,  comes  into  the  nest,  possibly  without  help,  and 
enters  the  cell  of  a  wasp-larva.  Before  the  cell  of  the  wasp-larva  is  closed  up  the 
Jihipiphorus-lnrva  bores  in  between  the  second  and  third  dorsal  rings  of  the  wasp-larva. 
Later  the  Hhipiphoncs-laryn,  after  feeding  a  while  in  the  wasp-larva,  breaks  out  through 
the  fourth  ring  of  its  host,  moults  immediately,  and  becomes  a  grub  with  poorly 
developed  legs.  The  parasitic  larva  now  fastens  itself  firmly  upon  the  fourth  ring 
of  the  wasji-larva,  where  it  later  moults  again  ;  soon  after  this  moult  the  parasite  has 
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siU'keil  tho  juicf's  I'litirclv  iml  ot'  llic  \v:is]i-lai-v:i,  niiil  |iii|iati's  in  its  cc 
proci'ss  roquiivs  from  twi'lvc  tii  I'lniitcfii  days,  and  lla-  liectlc  cnRTiics 
than  the  wasps  in  the  same  row  of  ci'lls.  Mi/oditcti  siulnlipterns, 
another  European  speeies,  lias  Ijeen  reared  from  nests  of  Jlalirtici 
sexcinctus.  Jihij.^/iidius,  a  European  genus,  has  larviform  fc  inali- 
without  wings  or  elytra;  its  larvtvj  are  parasitic  in  the  alidoniei 
of  cockroaches. 

The  MoKDELLin.i-:  are  lirrtles  similar  in  ncncral  appraram-r  tc 
those  of  the  last-deserilied  family,  1ml  they  differ  from  those  of  thai 
family  in  having  a  distinct  lateral  suture  of  the  thorax,  and  in  haxiiiLi 
filiform  antenn.e.  The  larviu  of  the  Mordelli<lai  :ire  not  p;(rasiti( 
as  are  those  of  the  three  preceding  families,  Imt  live  in  fungi  oi 
twigs;  the  larvas  have  short  legs,  on  which  the  joints  are  not  dis- 
tinetly  indicated.  The  beetles  themselves  are  of  small  size,  and, 
like  the  Khipiphoridas,  are  found  on  flowers. 

Very  few  of  the  American  species  of  this  family  have  been  reari'd. 
Mr.  V.  T.  Chambers  has  reared  a  species  of  JIunM/n  from  a  larva 
feeduig  in  pith  of  Vernonia,  and  mentions  the  occurrence  of  similar 
larvae  in  the  galls  of  GelecMa  gallcesoUdaginis  on  SoKclar/o. 

The  AxTHTciD-E,  a  family  of  beetles  mostly  of  small  size,  are  gen- 
erally found  on  flowers,  although  some  species  are  inhabitants  of  sandy 
places  near  the  water.  These  beetles  have  the  head  constricted  behind 
the  eyes,  the  lateral  suture  of  the  narrow  prothorax  is  wanting,  the 
roiindcil  elytra  cover  the  entire  abdomen.  In  Kotoxus  and  Anthicus,  two  genera 
with  numerous  species,  the  head  is  deflexed  and  narrowed  behind  the  oval,  coarsely- 
granulated  eyes.  In  Nbtoxus  the  prothorax  extends  out  over  the  head  in  a  sort  of 
horn ;  in  Anthicus  there  is  no  prothoracic  horn ;  and  in  the  ant-like  genus  Formico- 
niHS,  which  is  closely  related  to  Anthicus,  wings  are  absent.  But  little  is  known  of 
the  life  history  of  the  Anthicidas.  Tanarthrics  salinus,  from  the  Colorado  desert- 
lands,  and  from  Utah,  I'uns  and  flies  along  the  salt  mud  much  in  the  same  way  as  do 
species  of  Cicindela. 

The  family  of  the  TEXEnnioxin.ii,  ;is  usually  limited,  includes  between  four  and 
five  thousand  kinds  of  beetles,  mostly  of  rather  sombre  coloration,  although  a  few 
species  are  marked  with  red  or  are  bronzed.  Le  Conte  and  Horn  say  that,  "This 
family  contains  a  large  number  of  genera,  possessing  in  common  very  few  characters, 
yet  linked  together  by  such  gradual  changes  in  structure  that  their  classification  pre- 
sents almost  insuperable  difficulties."  The  beetles  of  this  family  have,  according  to 
the  above-named  authors,  simple  claws,  anterior  coxal  cavities  closed  behind,  five 
ventral  segments  which  are  in  part  connate,  and  the  penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  not 
spongy  beneath.  They  may  be  divided  into  three  sub-families.  These  are  the  Tene- 
brioninte,  having  the  third  and  fourth  ventral  segments  wnth  a  coriaceotis  ]iosterior 
margin ;  the  Asidina?,  having  the  ventral  segments  entirely  corneous  and  the  middle 
coxiE  with  a  distinct  trochantin ;  and  the  Tentyriinae,  having  the  ventral  segments 
entirely  corneous,  as  in  the  Asidinaj,  but  the  middle  coxae  without  trochantin. 

The  larva?  of  Tenebrionidae  are  elongated,  often  resembling,  in  a  general  way,  the 
so-called  '  wire-worms,'  the  larva}  of  Elateridae.  The  larvae  have  four-jointed  antennae, 
five-jointed  legs,  are  provided  with  from  two  to  five  ocelli  on  each  side  of  the  head, 
and  often  have  a  pair  of  anal  appendages  to  aid  in  locomotion.     The  larvae  feed  upon 
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fungi,  uiion  dead  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  upon  dung,  and  upon  ])lant-galls ;  the 
larv£e  of  Ilypophlveus  ferrugineus  devour  the  larvae  of  To7nicus  stenoc/rapkus,  and 
the  larvje  of  Tribolmm  ferrugineum  and  of  1\  castaneum  are  museum  pests.  The 
larvae  as  well  as  the  imagos  of  the  Tenebrionid*  are  usually  abundantly  parasited  by 
intestinal  Gregarina;  of  some  species  of  TenebrionidiE  one  cannot  find  an  individual, 
upon  dissection  of  large  numbers,  that  does  not  harbor  one  or  more  sjiecies  of  these 
parasites. 

The  geogra]iiiir;il  distrilintion  of  tlio  TeMifbrioniibi'  is  somcwliat  vcniavkable.  On 
the  eastern  coast  of  North  America  tlie  family  is  poorly  re]iresentud,  but  the  number 
of  genera  and  species  in  the  fauna  increases  toward  the  west,  until,  upon  reaching 
California,  they  are  among  the  most  abundant  Coleoptera.  They  are  especially 
abundant  also  along  the  western  coast  of  South  Amierica,  and  in  Euro))e. 

The  uses  to  which  Tenebrionidie  have  been  put  are  comparatively  few.  The  Inrvaj 
of  Ulaps  mortisaga  arc  said  to  be  roasted  and  eaten  by  Egyptian  W(jmen,  and  the 
larvaj  of  Tenehrio  and  Alpihitobius  have  been  reared  in  zoological  gardens  as  food  for 
amphibians  and  insectivorous  birds. 

Among  the  beetles  belonging  to  the  sub-family  Tenebrionina3  are  those  of  the  genus 
lldops.  In  Ilelojis  the  tarsi  ai-e  slender,  the  abdomen  not  pedunculate,  an<l  there  is  a 
coriaceous  band  above  the  labrum ;  some  of  the  species  are  wingless,  and  their  form 
varies  from  oljlong  to  oval.  Some  of  the  species  of  Ilelops  are  beautifully  striped 
longitudinally  with  changeable  bronze  lines.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  H.  micatis, 
found  in  the  northeastern  United  States.  The  larva  of  If.  striatus,  a  European  species, 
has  been  found  living  in  decayed  coniferous  wood,  feeding  not  only  upon  the  wood 
but  upon  the  excrement  of  wood-boring  longicorn  larva?.  //.  pullus  has  been  found  in 
Illinois  altout  ai)i>le  and  peach  trees  that  had  been  attacked  by  borers. 

Holitotherm  biftircus  is  a  curious  rough  beetle  not  uncommon  in  the  noi-theastern 

iiart  of  the  United  States  and  in  Canada  about  species  of  Polyporus  and  other  fungi 

upon  trunks  of  trees.     It  is  from  0.4  to  0.5  of  an  inch  long,  and  dull 

'\  ^^   /       liniwii,  the  lateral  margins  of  the  prothorax  are  flattened  and  extend 

\MMb^         forward  each  side  of  the  head ;  two  j)rotuberances  upon  the  dorsum 

yaHBry  of  the  prothorax  are  short  in  females,  but  in  males  extend  upward 
^^^^H^  K       and  forward  to  form  veritable  horns,  which  are  of  variable  length,  are 

JH^^ft  flattened  out  from  above  and  below,  and  are  fringed  with  light  brown 

r^J^y         hairs  around  their  margins.     The  antennae  are  short  and  ten-jointed. 

/  V         The  larvae  feed  in  holete  which  they  burrow  in  fungi.     They  are  about 

^^ems'wfuKusT     ^-"^^  o*  ^"  i"'"^  ^°"g  when  full  grown,  long  and  nari-ow,  with  the 

abdomen  ending  in  two  spines.     Pupation  takes  place  within  the 

fungus.     Eledonu  agnricoTa.,  a  European  species  closely  related  to  BoKtotherus,  has 

similar  habits. 

IHaperis  has  a  short,  oval  form,  smooth  surface,  and  the  first  joint  of  the  hind  tarsi 
not  exceeding  the  second  in  length.  D.  lixjdni  is  about  0.25  of  an  inch  long,  the  elytra 
are  red  spotted  with  black,  the  rest  of  the  insect  is  black ;  it  is  very  common  upon  Poly~ 
porus  befulinns,  a  large  fungus  that  attacks  dead  white-birch  trees,  and  in  which  the 
lar\'a  of  the  beetle  feeds.  D.  boleti,  from  Europe,  is  a  trifle  larger  tlian  D.  hydni,  and 
has  a  broad,  irregular  black  band  across  the  middle,  and  a  similar  band  near  the  apex 
of  the  elytra ;  it^  habits  are  like  those  of  B.  hydni.  Hoplocephala  differs  generically 
from  Biaperis  in  having  the  first  joint  of  the  posterior  tarsi  as  long  as  the  second  and 
third  joints.     //  Ucornis,  a  smooth  beetle,  only  about  0.15  of  an  inch  long,  and  of  a 
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mctallio-groi'ii  color  willi  ln-ownisli  Icos.  is  very  comiiion  on  viirioiis  kinds  of  sm;ill 
fungi  growing  on  l>:nk  of  .Ir.i.i  Irci's  ami  stnin|is.  'I'iic  ni.ilo  is  ilislinguished  from  the 
female  by  two  slondcr  iionis  thai  >urniouni  ilu-  \n-.\A\  liir  I'cniale  has  the  general 
aspect  of  a  small  sju'cics  of  C'liry-onicliija'.  Tlif  >|pcii»s  of  I'bUijdaiia  are  oval,  some- 
what flattened  beetles,  an.l  have  Ihc  tirsl  joint  of  the  posterior  tarsi  lon-cr  than  the 
seeond  and  third  joints.     Tiieir  larva'  feed  upon  fungi  under  bark. 

In  the  genus  Teiicbrio  are  ineludcd  blaek,  t-longalcd,  winged  beetles,  in  whieli  the 
antennae  are  gradually  thickened  toward  the  tip,  the  i|ii|iKura'  cnlire,  the  legs  slender, 
and  the  entire  insect  of  a  dull-black  color.  The  lar\a  of  T.  mulitor  is 
the  well-known  meal-worm,  and  all  stages  of  the  insect  are  found  about 
granaries  and  bake-houses,  where  they  are  very  destructive  to  stored 
grain  and  .all   f.arinaceous  matter.     St)me  of  the  specii's  of   Tuiitjlirlo  arc 

larva^  of  Klateri<Ue  —  the  wire-worms  —  which  tliev  so  closely  reseml)le,    fig.  397. - r«i«. 
"by  the  structure  of  their  mouth-parts,  that  is  by  the  attachment  of      ''"'""'»™™»- 
the  lobe  to  the  basal  piece  of  the  maxilhe,  aiul  by  their  visible  dypeus  and  labrum." 

Upis  ceyambouks,  a  lilack  beetle  witli  slender  legs,  common  in  the  eastern  United 
States,  is  about  0.75  of  an  inch  long.  Its  thorax  is  finely  punctate  when  examined 
with  a  lens,  although  it  appears  smooth  to  the  naked  eye ;  its  elytra  are  deeply  and 
irregularly  indented.  It  is  found  under  bark,  as  is  also  fyhthvnus  opctcus,  a  beetle  of 
about  the  same  size,  which  has  both  thorax  and  elytra  coarsely  punctured.  jVi/ctobates 
pennsi/lcanica,  foun<l  in  the  same  regions  as  f'ju'.s-  vcniniboides,  resembles  the  latter  in 
form  and  size,  but  has  elytra  n|ion  which  tine  punctures  are  arranged  in  very  regular 
striae. 

In  California  and  Arizona  are  three  genera — Stenotriv/ms,  Craticlus,  apd  Am- 
phidora  —  which,  contrary  to  the  general  rule  in  Tenebrionids,  are  densely  pubescent 
with  long,  erect  hair;  the  species  are  all  wingless.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  pubes- 
cent species  is  Cratidus  oscuhtiis,  which  is  about  0.6  of  an  inch  long,  black,  densely 
punctate,  and  out  of  each  minute  depression  arises  an  erect  brown  hair. 

Bhips  and  Eleodes,  two  well-kno^vii  genera  of  the  Tenebrionidae,  belong  to  a  group 

c  i  j»       '"  which  the  connate  elytra  partly  embrace  the  body,   and  in 

l^sS^/ I         which  the  tarsi  are  spinose  or  setose  beneath.     Jikq^s  is  a  genus 

I    ^^^    J  containing  numerous  species  distributed  over  Europe,  northern 

^^^■^  Africa,  and  western  Asia.     Ji.  mortisuga,  a  common  Eui-opean 

^■^^B|*\         species,  has  been  introduced  into  America,  and  is  abundant  at  Alex- 

i  J^^^l^  V        andria,  Va.     It  is  about  an  inch  long,  entirely  black,  and  is  found 

>'W^^^M\\f    '"  cellars,  caverns,  and  other  obscure  places,  where  it  feeds  upon 

\   ^r  J  animal  refuse.     The  larva  of  Ulaps  is  similar  to  that  of  Tenebrio, 

\    ■    #  but  larger,  and  lives  in  obscure  nooks.     Eleodes  contains  about 

/  \  fifty  species,  which  are  all  found  in  the  western  United  States, 

Fig.  3K.—Biapsmor-      where  they  dcvour  excrement  and  dead  matter,  and  seem  to  fill 

''*"''"■  the  place  occujned  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  by  Blaps.     Some  of 

th«  species  of  Eleodes  are  quite  large,  E-  obscura,  a  robust  species,  and  E.  f/igcmtea, 

a  slenderer  species  with  long  legs,  being  about  l."25  inches  long. 

Dr.  G.  11.  Horn  stated  in  1867  that  certain  Californian  species  of  Eleodes,  when 
disturbed,  elevate  the  abdomen  nearly  vertically,  and  if  seized  discharge  an  oily  fluid 
from  the  abdomen.     An  analogous  disagreeably  odorous  secretion  is  used  as  a  defence 
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by  J3liq)s  inortisaga,  B.  obtusa,  and  others  of  the  same  genus.  The  odorous  fluid, 
both  of  £la})s  and  of  JEleodes,  is  secreted  by  two  glands,  one  on  each  side,  near  the 
anus,  from  wliich  it  is  ejected,  sometimes  in  the  case  of  Eleodes  longicollis  to  a  dis- 
tance of  three  or  four  inches.  Mr.  C.  F.  Gissler,  who  has  examined  tlie  secretion  of 
Eleodes,  states  that  it  has  an  acid  reaction,  stains  the  skin  brown  and  causes  lachryma- 
tion;  has  a  very  penetrating,  indescribable  odor;  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether ;  and  sometimes  crystallizes  on  a  glass,  fonning  an  orange-colored  magma  of 
minute  crystals.  Jilaps  obtusa,  accoi-ding  to  Hornung  and  Bley,  contains  a  red  pig- 
ment, volatile  and  fatty  oil,  resin,  formic  and  uric  acids,  and  wax,  besides  chitin  and 
other  substances.  Kirby  and  Spence  write  that,  "  Pliny  tells  us  of  a  Blatta,  which, 
from  his  description,  is  evidently  the  darkling-beetle  {Blaps  niortisaga),  and  which  he 
recommends  as  an  infallible  nostrum,  when  applied  with  oil  extracted  from  the  cedar, 
in  otherwise  incurable  ulcers,  that  was  an  object  of  general  disgust  on  account  of  its 
ill  scent,  a  character  which  it  still  maintains." 

The  sub-family  Asidinas  contains  numerous  genera,  among  which  Asida  is  Avell 
known  since  it  is  represented  by  numerous  species  in  the  Em-opean  fauna  and  by  over 
thirty  species,  all  from  west  of  the  Mississippi  iiiver,  in  the  United  States.  The  species 
of  Asida  inhal)it  desert  regions.     Tliey  are  a]itcrous  and  have  an  ovate  body. 

The  sub-family  Tentyrihia;  contains,  with  few  exceptions,  apterous  species.  The 
only  species  of  the  Tentyriinre  found  in  the  northeastern  United  States  is  Phellopsis 
obcordata,  which  is  found  from  Maryland  to  Canada.  It  is  about  0..5.5  of  an  inch  long 
and  one-third  as  wide,  is  dark  brown,  is  roughened  by  deip  jiiinctuics  .niid  ]in)niinent 
elevations,  and  has  the  anterior  portion  of  the  prothorax  w  iimi  i|  l.iii  r.illy.  It  is  found 
upon  fungi  in  localities  similar  to  those  frequented  by  Bolitotln  i-kx  liifnrcus,  which  its 
color  and  rugosity  recall. 

Sub-Order  IV.  —  Pentamera. 

The  Pentamera,  the  group  of  beetles  normally  having  tarsi  with  five  joints,  includes 
all  the  Coleoptera  to  be  described  hereafter  in  this  work,  and  ju'obably  contains  about 
one  half  the  known  species  of  Coleojrtera.  Omission  is  made  of  some  of  the  smaller 
and  less  interesting  families  in  order  to  allow  more  s|)ace  for  thosc^  families  which  are 
of  most  importance. 

The  family  LYMEXVLONin.E  contains  but  four  genera  and  a  limited  number  of 
species,  but  the  destruction  of  sliiji-tiinber  in  western  Europe  by  iywar^ow  navule, 
and  Linnjeus'  apiilicfitioii  of  a  niiKMly  by  immersing  the  timber  during  the  time  of 
oviposition  of  tlic  l)cctlc,  early  called  the  attention  of  naturalists  to  this  species.  The 
species  of  this  family  have  a  deflexed  head,  which  is  narrowed  behind;  the  eleven- 
jointed  serrate  antennae  are  inserted  on  the  sides  of  the  head ;  the  coxae  are  all  con- 
tiguous in  the  three  American  genera,  but  in  Atractocerus  the  anterior  coxae  are 
separate ;  the  legs  are  slender.  Lymexylon  has  entire  elytra  and  the  abdomen  with 
five  ventral  segments.  The  species  generally  resemble  those  of  certain  Elateridae,  or 
spring-beetles,  later  to  be  described.  The  larva?  of  L.  navale  are  slender,  six-legged 
grubs ;  the  head  is  small,  the  first  segment  enlarged,  and  the  last  segment  bears  a  leaf- 
like appendage  above.  These  larviB  make  long  cylindrical  burrows  in  oak  wood. 
None  of  the  LymexylonidcB  are  sufliciently  abundant  in  America  to  cause  damage. 
Micromalthus  debilis,  a  minute  but  interesting  species,  has  been  reared  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Hubbard,  from  decayed  wood  found  in  Detroit,  Mich. 
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The  spofics  of  Ptinid.i-:  arc  jioiuTally  small  ;  tli.ir  antcmia'  an-  varial.lt-  in  I'onii 
and  ])lafi'  of  insertion,  and  have  from  nine  to  eleven  joints;  the  liead  is  {(tiite  retrac- 
tile, so  mueli  so  as  to  be  often  protected  by  the  prothorax;  the  elytra  are  entire.  The 
food-liabils  of  this  family  are  very  diversilied  ;  both  larva'  and  iniagos  show  a  ]irefer- 
ence  for  dead  animal  or  v. -viable  maltrr,  alllioiiuh  livim;-  plants  do  not  escaj.c  llicir 
attacks.  'I'lie  lar\  a'  eat  clrm;>,  even  devonrim;-  capsicimi,  tobacco,  allspice,  and  oilier 
material  not  generally  acce])til)le  to  insects;  they  also  bore  in  both  living  and  dead 
fungi,  i)ark,  twigs,  roots,  and  wood  of  many  kinds;  and  one  species,  Catorama  zece 
from  the  Barbadoes,  lives  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Jjruchhla',  in  maize. 

,V  common  lui'tle  belonging  to  this  family,  that  attacks  apple  trees  in  the  middle 
United  Slates,  is  Amphicerus  bicaudatiis,  which  is  about  0.3  of  an  inch  Ion--,  of  a 
cylindrical,  slender  form,  and  of  a  dark-brown  color.  Its  specific  name  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  the  males  have  two  small  thorns  projecting  from  the  posterior  end 
of  the  body.  This  species  does  not,  in  all  probability,  breed  in  young  twigs  of  apple, 
although  it  may  often  be  found  in  them,  head  downward,  in  burrows  which  occupy 
one  or  two  inches  of  the  pith  of  the  twigs,  and  extend  downward  from  an  opening  by 
which  tlie  beetle  has  entered  the  twig.  These  burrows  are  used  only  for  liibernation, 
and  the  larval  history, of  this  beetle  is  not  yet  known.  Similar  injuries  to  those  which 
A.  hiccmdatiis  cause  in  apple  twigs  are  also  produced  by  the  same  species  of  beetle  in 
pear,  peach,  and  grape  twigs.  In  Europe  beetles  of  the  genera  A2Mte  and  Linoxylon, 
closely  related  forms  to  Amphicencs,  attack  grape  twigs,  as  well  as  the  bark  and  wood 
of  numerous  trees. 

Zasio(7er)im  serricorne,  a  small  species  of  this  family,  eats,  as  larva,  capsicum  and 
dried  tobacco.  L.  Imise  attacks  stems  and  leaves  of  dried  tobacco,  often  doing  much 
damage  to  them.  The  former  is  found  in  both  Europe  and  America;  the  latter  is 
European.  Catorama,  of  which  one  species  has  been  mentioned  as  eating  maize, 
differs  from  Lasioderma  in  not  having  serrate  antenna?.  C.  tabaci  attacks  cigars  in 
Cuba,  and  (\  sailer,  from  the  West  Indies,  undergoes  its  mctamoi'phoses  in  the  pods 
of  a  plant  closely  like  Saint-John's-bread. 

In  Anobium  the  form  is  elongated,  somewhat  cylindrical ;  the  eleven-jointed 
antennae  are  inserted  just  in  front  of  the  ej-es,  and  the  metasternum  is  deeply  excavated 
in  front.  These  little  beetles,  which  are  generally  black  or  brown  in  coloration,  and 
about  0.25  of  an  inch  long,  have  received  the  name  of  death-watch  on  account  of  a 
peculiar  ticking  sound  which  they  produce  in  the  wood  of  houses,  a  sound  which  was 
supposed,  by  superstitious  people,  to  presage  death  to  some  member  of  the  household 
where  it  was  heard.  The  sound  itself  consists  of  from  six  to  twelve  sharp,  distinct 
ticks,  at  nearly  as  regular  intervals  as  the  ticks  of  a  clock ;  then  a  pause  of  a  minute 
or  more- occurs,  and  the  sound  is  repeated,  often  in  another  locality  from  that  where 
it  was  first  heard.  As  this  ticking  is  generally  emitted  when  there  is  no  other  dis- 
turbing noise,  often  in  the  stillest  part  of  the  night,  one  can  scarcely  wonder  that 
people  who  do  not  know  its  cause  should  listen  to  it,  perhaps  while  watching  at  the 
sick-bed  of  a  friend,  with  hushed  breath,  and  should  associate  its  sounds  with  death. 
The  sounds  are  really,  however,  only  signals  by  one  beetle  to  discover  another  of  its 
species ;  probably,  as  in  many  other  insect-noises,  they  have  a  sexual  significance,  and 
serve  to  guide  one  sex  to  the  other.  At  any  rate,  by  deftly  imitating  their  call  by 
snapping  with  the  finger-nail  upon  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  the  beetles  can  be  deceived 
into  repeatedly  answering  your  telegraphic  message.  The  mode  by  which  the  beetle 
produces  its  sound   was  first    observed  bv  Swammcrdam,  the  distinguished    Dutch 
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anatomist,  over  two  liuiKlrcd  yuars  ago,  ami  has  siiici'  bfcii  described  by  several 
naturalists.  The  rapping  is  caused  by  a,  forcible  hammering  of  the  hard  wood  with  the 
head  of  the  beetle,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  beetle  selects  places  where  the  wood 
will  act  as  a  sounding-board  for  its  curious  sonifaction. 

The  larva  of  Anobhim  is  cylindrical,  short,  often  slightly  dilated  toward  tho 
posterior  extremity,  and  has  six  legs ;  it  lias  no  ocelli,  short  antenna^,  a  laVirum  which 
reaches  iirarly  I'l  tlic  cxtreinity  of  the  short,  stout  mandibles;  its  anal  opening  is 
longitudinal.  Tin-  lai\:e  sonietiines  develop  in  oin'  year,  and  sometimes  require 
longer.  ]k>th  beetles  and  larva'  often  do  much  damage  to  furniture,  books,  drugs, 
and  provisions.  Linmeus  found  that  A.  pertinax  destroyed  his  chairs;  Kirby  and 
Spence  complain  that  A.  striatum  has  the  same  habit,  and  also  injures  picture-frames 
and  the  boards  of  floors.  Both  of  these  species  of  Anobium  attack  books,  not  only 
for  the  leather  with  which  they  are  bound,  but  also  for  the  jiaste  used  in  their  binding. 
Spence  mentions  wholesale  destruction  of  oaken  beams  used  to  support  floors  in  the 
old  mode  of  Imil.llnt;-  bouses  in  Helj/nnn,  neeessitatin-'  renewal  of  these  beams  at  great 
expense. 

iSltiiilri /III  j.ii/iirdi,  a  cosnio])olitan  species  often  mentioned  under  the  name  of 
^\i((ih!iiii(  i«ftiir,  Hill,  differs  from  Anobium  by  not  having  the  metasternum  excavated 
in  front.  Ii  is  a  lirown  beetle  densely  covered  with  light  brown  pubescence,  and 
about  (M-  of  an  inch  bm^-.  The  earlier  stages  of  this  Ijeetle  were  described  in  1721 
by  Friseh,  who  fiMind  the  larvaj  devouring  the  inside  of  a  piece  of  rye-bread.  Later 
the  same  author  writes  that  this  insect  injures  books,  and  attacks  many  kinds  of  dead 
animal  matter.  Prof.  A.  S.  Packard  mentions  finding  this  species  in  wasps'  nests 
preserved  in  m\iseums,  where  it  jirobably  ate  the  dried  wasps  left  in  the  nests.  Dr. 
H.  Shinier  has  raised  this  species  from  larva-  fee<lino-  in  red  beads  "  made  of  some 
kind  of  colored  paste." 

The  genus  PtiiiKS,  of  which  /■".  fjn-  is  a  widely  ditl^^iisetl  representative,  differs  from 
Anobium  both  in  form  and  in  having  the  long  filiform  antennae 
inserted  closely  together  upon  the  front.     Ptiims  fur  is  of  an 
uniform  brown  color,  and  is  pubescent ;  it  is  only  about  0.1  of 
an  inch  long.     De  Geer  descril)ed  and  figured  the  jireparatory 
stages  of  this  species  in   1774.      This  species  is  known  as  a 
museum  pest,  attacking  insects  and  other  animals  preserved  in 
collections.     I  have  found  it  swarming  in  barrels  of  wool  which 
d  been  eli])ped  oif  the  fleece  and  thrown  aside  because  it  was 
f>dl  of  slieejis'  dung  ,ind  other  dirt.      According  to  E.  Perris 
riG.  ;;;i!>. -/■/;«»«  /„,■       ^^^  female  of  P.  dubius,  a  French  species,  oviposits  in  the  male 
blossoms  of  Pimes  maritima.     The  larva  grows  rajjidly,  feeding 
upon  the  ijollen  of  the  pine,  and  forms  its  cocoon  of  pollen-grains  cemented  together 
by  a  mucilaginous  secretion.     P.  bncnneiis,  a  species  found   in  -^VTWrrrVx 

Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  sometimes  attacks  the  bindinu'  -^VvVi  ))  / 1/\ 
of  books.  ^^&^t^      ] 

The  diversity  of  habits  of  the  larvae  of  Ptinidaj  can  be  easily     V^  y"^        V_y 
seen  by  the  above  selections  from  what  is  known  of  their  life       fig.  4oo.- Larva  oi 
history.     They  are  generally  easily  destroyed  by  subjecting  the 
materials  in  which  they  feed  to  heat,  or  to  the  action  of  benzine  vapor  in  a  closed  tin 
box.     A  convenient  way  of  destroying  these  and  other  insects  in  books,  in  such  drugs 
as  are  not  injured  by  subjecting  them  to  a  dry  heat  of  100°  C,  in  clothing,  and  in 
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re  dull  re<l.     X.  ri{/ijju.s  differs  from  X.  rio/uceu  in  h.avingl 
legs.      The   larva  of  Xecrodia  frequents  the  same  places  .as  doi 
imago ;  it   is  of  a  light  brownish-red  color,  and  its 
abdominal  segments  increase  in  size   posteriorly, 
that  the  tenth  segment  is  o\  cr  one-f(untli  ui.ln-  tl 
the  fourth  segment. 

Thaiieroderas  xmi^/iii/ii  us  is  a  jiretty  red  spec 
in  which  the  light  red'  elytra  are  .lensely  puni't;: 
.and  the  brownish-red  prothorav  is  coNcred  with  h 
Its  life  history  is  unknown.  '  7i  n/s  >,nni>iix  is  a  be 
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In    Trivhoihs  the  club  of  the  anteniue  is  son 
last  joint  of  the   labial   ji.alpi   is  dilated,  that   < 
only  slightly  larger  than  the  ])enultimate  joint, 
known  Eiu'opean  species,  is  about  O.G  of 
an  inch  long.     Its  ground   color  is  deep 
blue,  but  three  broad  bands  of  yellow  ex- 
tend from  the  outer  nearly  to  the  innei- 
edge  of  the  elytra ;  the  he.ad,  prothora.\, 
and  legs  are  clothed  with  long  pubescence. 

The  larva  of  this  species  lives  in  the  nests         '"'    '''       "  '         '"  " 
of  wasps  and  wild  bees,  and  at  times  in  ill-kept  hives  of  honey  bees,  where  it  eats  not 
only  such  half-dead  bees  as  come  within   its  reach,  but  nests  in  the  honey-comb  aud 


hat  triangular,  the 
the  ma.\illary  palpi 
T.  apiririnit,  a  well- 
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attention  of  nianv 


devours  the  larvoe  and  pupte  of  the  bees.  Tlie  imago  is  found  from  May  to  July ;  the 
larva  remains  from  July  until  the  next  year  in  the  bees'  nests.  In  America  Trichocles 
nuttalli  is  not  rare  in  August  upon  flowers  of  Spircea  alba,  but  its 
larval  habits  have  not  been  studied.  It  is  about  0.4  of  an  inch  long, 
and  somewhat  resembles  T.  apiarius  in  color  and  markings.  The 
genus  A'ulicus,  which  has  the  apex  of  both  labial  and  maxillary 
palpi  dilated,  is  found  on  the  western  coast  of  North  America,  as  is 
also  the  very  slender  Perilypus  carbonarius,  in  which  the  posterior 
thighs  are  elongated. 

The  larvae  of  Tillus  nnifasciatus,  a  European  species,  live  in  dried 
Fig.  400.— -iii/iiKs    grape  twigs,  preying  upon  larvae  of  Aiiaspis  mamlata  and  Apate 
sexdentata  ;  and  finally  pupatiiig  in  the  twigs.     It  is  probable  th.it 
T.  collaris,  from  Georgia,  has  analogous  habits. 

The  family  of  Malachid^  is  often  united  with  the  next  succeeding  family  (Lam- 
pyridce)  from  the  species  of  which  the  members  of  this  family  differ  in  having  only  six 
free  ventral  segments,  and  in  the  insertion  of  a  separate  piece  between  the  front  and 
the  labi-um. 

The  genus  Malachius,  and  a  few  of  its  allies,  has  excited 
observers  on  account  of  its  protrusion  of  two  evaginable  jiro 
cesses  from  each  side.  In  Malachius  ceneiis  each  anterior 
pi-ocess  is  trilobed,  and  is  pushed  out  on  each  side  from 
beneath  the  anterior  angles  of  the  pi-othorax ;  each  posterior 
process  is  bilobed  and  originates  between  the  metathorax 
and  first  abdominal  segment.  These  processes  are  of  a  deli- 
cate red  or  reddish-yellow  tissue ;  they  were  shown  by  Dr. 
H.  Liegel  to  be  evaginated  by  filling  with  the  blood  or  body- 
fluid  of  the  insect,  and  to  be  retracted  by  muscles  within 
them.     The  function  of  these  organs  is  unknown. 

JIalachms  cenetes,  the  beetle  just  mentioned,  is  about 

0.2  of  an  inch  long;   the  anterior  angles  of  its  prothorax 

and  the  outer  portion  of  its  elytra  are  dull  red,  the  rest  of 

the  insect  is  bronze  green.     It  is  found  both  in  Europe  and 

in  the  United  States,  having  been 

«  J  introduced  into  the  latter  country. 

,  \v>-^     ^ff^  The  beetle  eats  the  pollen  of  grass  and  other  plants,  and  is 

i\    ,^B^  /^  possibly  sometimes  carnivorous  ;  the  larva  lives  beneath  the 

\^^^^U  bark  of  trees,  where  it  hunts  out  and  devours  the  larv£e  of 

^J^^^ft^  other  insects. 

y  ^^^^B    Y  The  Lampyuid.e  are  beetles  of  soft  texture  and  medium 

>«    W^^^^k    \v        01"  small  size ;  the  head  is  sometimes  hidden  b}-  the  front  of 

r^^^^^^^\  ^^^  prothorax,  and  sometimes  prominent  and  exi^osed;  the 

/      ^^^^p       \  antennae  are  generally  serrate,  and  usually  eleven-jointed ; 

\  I         the  elytra,  usually  quite  soft  and  yielding,  may  be  short  or 

/  \       e\en  wanting  in  the  females  of  certain  genera.      The  larvae 

Fig.  408.  — .i/a/arfii(s«#nis.      '^^"^  flattened,  often  dark-colored  and  velvety,  and  have  an 

ocellus  on  each  side  the  retractile  head ;  they  are  generally 

carnivorous,  living  under  stones  and  bark,  or  upon  the  ground,  where  they  devour 

Bnails   and   larvaj   of   insects.      Sometimes  the  velvety  larvre    of   certain    species  of 


Fig.  407.  —  Malwchl 
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Telephoriin  \v;iiiilcr  alioul  ii]i(ih  tlie  snow,  tiiviiiji'  rise  lo  stories  of  showers  of 
worms. 

This  family  is  ol'len  .jivi.le.l  into  tln-.-e  sul,.f:unilies.  'I'iie  sju'cics  tliMt  have  the 
middle  COXiU  contiguous,  tiie  e|ii|ileur:e  naii-ow  at  th<'  liase,  and  the  e|iislerna  of  the 
mesothorax  not  sinuate  on  the  iinier  side,  helonu'  to  tlie  snl)-faniily  Telejihorina; ; 
the  species  of  tlie  sub-family  Lampyrina^  <liffcr  from  those  of  the  Telephorina!  in  hav- 
mx  *'i''  corres|iondinu-  episterna  sinuate  and  the  eiujileura'  usually  wide  at  their  bases; 

is  well  re|presented  in  Xiu'tli  America.  T.  InlhuHhis,  a  species  of  which  the  elytra  are 
blackish  brown,  tinely  luaryiiied  with  light  brown,  and  the  prothorax  brownish  red 
■with  a  lonifituilinal  black  spot  each  side  of  the  nudian  line  above,  has  been  reared. 
The  larva  is  found  early  in  the  spring  under  stones  where  it  pujiates  in  time  to  dis- 
close the  imago  in  3Iay  ;  tlu'  larva  is  about  0.5  of  an  inch  long,  the  imago  about  three- 
fifths  as  long.     The  imago  is  said  to  feed  on  birch  leaves. 

The  genus  Chaulioijitnthus  differs  from  all  other  North  .Vmerican 
having  an  extensible  Heshy  filament  attached  to  each  maxillary  lobe. 
The  tuiiclion  of  these  filaments  is  probably  to  lap  the  honey  and  pollen 
from  the  flowers  on  which  the  bettles  feed.  C.  jmmsi/lvanims  is 
common  in  the  eastern  United  States;  it  is  about  0.5  of  an  inch  long, 
and  is  yellow  and  black,  as  follows :  the  head,  antennas  and  legs  are 
black,  and  there  is  a  black  patch  upon  the  yellow  prothorax,  and  an 
elongated  black  spot  occupies  the  middle  of  the  a])ical  portion  of  each  ^ignathuspemv- 
yellow  elytron.  Although  these  beetles  eat  pollen  and  honey,  fre-  **  <-■««"-■««. 
quenting  flowers  of  thistles  and  golden-rods  {Solidago)  for  the  purpose,  during  late 
summer,  their  larvse  are  cai-nivorous  and  aid  the  farmers  in  the  suppression  of  many 
noxious  insects.  The  larvfc  of  C.  peJinsylvanims  are  known  to  devour  the  larvae  of 
the  plum-weevil  {Conotrachclus  nenuphar). 

The  sub-family  of  Lamjjyrinaj  is  noted  for  the  luminosity  of  most  of  its  species. 
The  spectrum  of  the  fire-fly  was  alluded  to  in  the  general  remarks  concerning  the 
Coleoptera,  but  the  results  which  munerous  experimenters  and  investigators  have 
obtained  in  working  upon  the  luminous  organs  of  beetles  are  worthy  of  further  notice 
here. 

These  luminous  organs  differ  in  distribution  on  the  abdominal  segments  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  Lamjiyridte,  and  Motscbulsky,  in  1853,  used  the  position  of  the  luminous 
sjjots,  which  are  yellow  on  the  beetles,  in  the  separation  of  genera.  In  finer  anatomy 
the  luminous  organs,  which  are  homologically  parts  of  the  fat-body  of  the  insect, 
consist  of  the  luminiferous  cells  wrapped  about  by  capillary  anastomoses  of  the 
tracheaa.  The  larvic,  as  well  as  the  imagos  of  Lamj)yrida2,  are  luminous,  and  it  has 
been  asserted  further  that  the  eggs  emit  light.  As  Wielowiejsky,  who  has  lately- 
studied  the  histology  of  these  luminous  organs,  rightly  says,  the  eggs  can  be  luminous 
only  on  account  of  some  external  substance  which  they  derived  from  their  mother,  or 
on  account  of  light-giving  ])ower  of  the  developing  larvaj  within  them.  Matteucci, 
Jousset  de  Bellesme,  and  others  have  experimented  on  the  conditions  which  favor  or 
hinder  light-production  in  Luiiijii/ris.  Decapitated  s])eciniens  retain  their  power  of 
giving  off  light,  either  with  or  without  being  subjected  to  electrical  excitement,  for 
four  days.  High  tcmjierature  fails  to  stimulate  the  action  of  the  linninous  organs. 
In  pure  oxygen  the  light  is  increased  in  intensity,  while  no  light  is  emitted  in  pure 
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hydrogen,  carbonic  dioxide,  or  nitrogen,  proving  tliat,  whatever  is  the  form  of  com- 
bustion, it  is  an  oxydation.  Crushing  tlie  luminous  organs,  as  is  generally  known, 
temporarily  increases  the  intensity  of  their  light  by  admitting  more  oxygen  to  them; 
ordinarily  their  oxygen  supply  is  brought  to  them  by  their  tracheal  capillaries.  Entire 
destruction  of  the  cells  of  these  organs  by  pulverizing  them  in  a  mortar,  however, 
results  in  producing  no  light,  because  the  supply  of  luminiferous  matter  ordinarily 
formed  by  the  cells  ceases  upon  their  death.  In  beetles  killed  by  sul])liuretted  hydro- 
gen the  cells  are  likewise  killed,  and  no  further  light  can   be  ol)tainecl  from   them. 


Apparently,  then,  the  living  cells  of  the  luminous  organs  secrete,  under  direct  control 
of  the  nervous  system,  a  substance,  possibly  phosi)huretted  hydrogen,  which  is  lumin- 
ous when  acted  upon  by  the  oxygen  that  reaches  these  cells  through  their  enveloping 
tracheal  anastomoses.  In  some  species  the  light  is  contiiuious  for  a  considerable 
time;  in  other  species  the  light  is  often  interrujited.  Mr.  A.  E.  Eaton  has  observed 
that,  in  Lnciola  Itisitanica,  the  flashes  are  rejieated  as  often  as  thirty-six  times  a 
minute,  the  duration  of  each  flash  being  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  a  second. 
When  one  sex  of  any  species  of  Lamjiyrida?  emits  intenser  light  than  the  other 
sex,  the  less  luminous  sex  has,  as  a  rule,  the  best  developed  eyes ;  this  is  espe- 
cially marked  in  the  case  of  the  large  eyes  of  iiiales  of  sjiecies  in  which  tjie  female 
is  luminous,  but  apterous. 

A  common  species  of  fire-fly  in  the  eastern  United  States  is 
I'hoturis  pennsylvanica.  It  is  about  0.5  of  an  inch  long,  and 
lioth  sexes  have  wings  and  long  elytra.  The  color  is  yellowish, 
striped  with  a  few  ill-defined  lines  of  black  or  brown.  Its 
luminous  larva  has  a  brush-like  anal  leg.  In  Europe  the  com- 
mon species  of  fire-flies  are  Lampyris  noctiluca  and  L.  splen- 
iJidula.  The  females  of  these  species  are  wingless,  each  elytron 
l)eing  replaced  by  a  small  scale,  and  these  females,  as  well  as 
the  larvffi,  are  termed  glow-worms.  Tlie  larvw  ilevour  snails. 
In  parts  of  the  Mississippi  valley  the  common  fire-fly  is  Photi- 
mis  pi/nilis,  which  has  brownish-black  elytra  margined  with 
pale  yellow,  and  a  yellow  prothorax  with  a  black  spot  on  its 
centre.  The  larva  of  P.  jri/ralis  lives  in  the  ground,  where 
it  feeds  upon  soft-bodied  insects  and  upon  earth-worms  {Lum- 
bricus).  Fhotimis  corruscus,  a  species  varying  from  0.35  to  0.60  of  an  inch  long, 
dull  black  m   color,  except  two  curved  red  lines  extending  from  each  side  of  the 


AllKilii;-  tllr  iiiM'i-ls  iif   ilic  Mili-t'ainily   l,yciii;i',  nl'   which   the   SJJCcies 
liaKits,  :iii(l  \v:ni.KT  almut  |.hnits  in  .scaivli  ui  iiiMTt  loo.l,  Ctdopteron  red 
be  chosen  as  a  ivjiresoiitative.     'I'his  siicfit's  lias  tlu'  elytra  gradually 
widening  from  the  base  to  near  the  tij),  and  covered  with  a  line  net-work 
or  retieidate  surface ;  its  flat  serrate  anteniiie  and  its  iniiler  surface  are 
hlack,  as  well  as  tlu'  mi. Idle  of   the  |,rnlh,.rax.  and  the  apical  end  - 
elytra.      In  the  form  whh'h  uas  ,,ncc   Unown   as  r.  I,rnn„nl,^  l,u1  ' 
is  now  regarded  to  he  a  variety  of  ( '.  r,  iivnlntiiiii^  the  anterior  two-thirds 
of  the  elytra  are  yellow,  while  in  olhei'  s|ieeimens  there  is  a  patch  of 
black  near  the  base  of  each  elyiron.     These  inst'cts  vary  from  0.40  to 
0.75  of  an  inch  in  length.     Their  larvie  are  clay-yellow,  prettily  marked 
with  black,  and  are  found  under  logs  and  stones,  where  they  eat  other  insect  larvte. 

The  Elaterid.e,  including  with  tliem  the  Eucxemid^!:  and  Cehuionid.e,  which 
are  often  regarded  as  distinct  families,  com])risc  considerably  more  than  three  thou- 
sand species  of  desci-iljed  eoleojjtera,  which  are  quite  distinctly  se])arated  by  a  few 
marked  characters,  of  which  the  following  is  an  akstract  from  Drs.  Le  Conte  and 
Horn's  work,  to  which  reference  has  been  so  often  made:  The  antennte  are  usually 
serrate,  sometimes  pectinate  or  flabellate,  and  are  often  inserted  in  grooves  ujjon  or 
under  the  front :  the  five  (rarely  six)  ventral  segments  are  free,  and  the  first  of  them 
is  not  elongate;  the  hind  coxte  are  contiguous,  and  sulcate  for  the  reception  of  the 
thighs;  the  front  coxie  globose,  and  contained  entirely  within  the  ])rosternum;  the 
prothorax  loosely  articulated  to  the  mesothorax,  and  the  ])rosternum  prolonged  behind. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Elateridie  are  ))0]iularly  known  in  America  as  snajiping- 
beetles  and  spring-beetles,  and  in  England  as  click-liectles  and  skipjacks,  because  of 
their  power  of  jumping  up  into  the  air  when  placed  upon  the  back.  Dr.  Le  Conte 
says  this  jumping  "is  effected  by  extending  the  protliorax  so  as  to  bring  the  prosternal 
spine  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  mesosternal  cavity,  then  suddenly  relaxing  the  muscles 
so  that  the  spine  descends  violently  into  the  cavity,  the  force  given  by  this  sudden 
movement  causes  the  base  of  the  elytra  to  strike  the  supporting  surface,  and  by  their 
elasticity  the  body  is  propelled  upward."  Without  the  aid  of  this  mechanism,  these 
short-legged  beetles  would  find  difficidty  in  regaining  their  foothold  when  they  had 
fallen  on  their  backs,  which  might  often  occur,  because  of  their  habit  of  dropping  to 
the  ground,  with  legs  retracted  and  feigning  death,  u]ion  the  slightest  disturbance. 
If  a  beetle  fails  to  regain  his  proper  ]Misition  by  the  first  juin]i.  the  s])rings  are  repeated 
until  success  results,  each  si)ring,  esjiecially  if  upon  a  hard  surface,  is  accompanied  by 
a  distinctly  audible  click. 

Thehabitsof  the  Klaterida.  ar.'  .pilte  .liverse.  many  sit  n|M,n  leaves  of  plants  and 
upon  grass,  others  ari"  abundant  un.ler  bark,  and  many  species  live  concealed  beneath 
stones.  The  larvie  usually  live  in  decaying  wood;  some  of  them,  however,  do  not 
confine  their  attacks  to  dead  vegetable  matter,  but  are  known  as  seriously  injurious  to 
living  plants  and  to  cultivated  crops ;  a  few  of  these  larvtc  are  carnivorous,  the  larvte  of 
Brasterius  a»iahil!s,  in  the  United  States,  being  ktiown  to  devoiir  locusts'  eggs.  Many 
elaterid  larvw,  because  of  their  cylindrical  form  and  very  firm,  smooth,  ehitinous 
exterior,  are  known  as  wire-worms.  The  larva'  have  six  legs,  no  ocelli,  and  their 
antennae  are  very  short  and  three-jointed.  AVire-worins  have  sometimes  destroyed 
potatoes  and  cabbage  roots  by  riddling  them  with  their  burrows.    .Some  of  these  larvae 
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develop  tiiuler  favorable   fircuinstaiiccs  in   a  year,  Imt  many  oi  tliei 
years  to  attain  full  growth. 

The  Elateridffi  not  only  show  their  relationsliiji  to  tlie  Lanijiyrii 
characters,  but  also  by  the  possession  of  luminous  organs  in  a  few  sj 
nous  organs  being  found  in  the  larvae  of  a  number  of  sjjecies,  anil 
observed  on  the  imagos  of  Pyro2^hor>is. 


require  several 


anatomical 


Tilt  tine  Fhtdil  I  h  i\(.  th(  i)()stcii<)i  (  >\  i  1  mini  it(  ni  1  the  1  ibi um  Msible  and 
free.  Vchtiuuti'^  jum  is  i\n\  shiiun_,  bluk  spccus  ibout  oiii  inch  loiisi,  found 
upon  tht  Vthntii  toi^t  of  ^oith  \meiR  i  i'.  f  ii  noi  th  as  AI  issuhust  tts  3f  niorio, 
a  somtwhit  smiUei  bjitcus  with  stiutc  clytia,  IS  t  in  1  m  tli  s  nn(  unions  Liivie, 
supposed  to  bebng  to  3Idunactes,  aie  quite  bullLi-tl)  Iulii     is. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  genus  Pi/roj}ho7-us,  which  contains  about  a  hundred  species  of 
Elateridae,  all  from  tropical  America,  that  we  must  turn  for  the  most  brilliant  forms 
of  luminous  insects.  Pyrophorus  noctilucus,  common  in  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil, 
and  in  common  with  a  few  allied  species  called  the  cucuyo  by  the  West  Indians,  is 
from  1.50  to  1.75  inches  long.  Its  color  is  a  rusty  brown,  approaching  black.  Upon 
each  side  of  the  prothovax,  near  its  basal  angles,  is  a  convex,  oval  lantern,  which, 
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out  ali-lit  .•xriT.Him  h,  l.riili 
tly  ill  luu.-h  liiMiv  .li.vrt  liiK 
ll'ian  ,l<,  \\w  J.ainpyii.hc.  I 
lii'Tiuath,  iK'twt'CMi  tlK'  iiK'tatlii 
I'veii  more  light  than  do  tli 
these  beetles  ai-e  so  much  u. 


spe( 


when  Udl  ilhiniiuatcd,  is  yelldwish  while  in  cold]-;  hut  uhii-h,  when  illumiiiate(l,  gives 
icy  tiiat  (if  llir  i,aui|iyriil;u.  The  speeit's  of  I'l/rujjhorus 
■  and  L;i\e  <iut  liicii-  light  longer  and  moi-e  constantly 
niug  lli^lit  a  huuiuiHis  organ  situated 
ax  and  lirsl  abdominal  si'gment,  emits 
j)rothoraeic  lanterns.  In  \'ora  Cm/, 
d  as  toilet  ornaments  that  they  are  an 

f  article  of  trade.  Tlie  Indians  capt  ure  t  hem  by  wavin- 
about  in  the  air  a  stic'lv,  I,,  wliiel,  they  liave  "all  ached 
a  burning  coal,  the  light  of  the  coal  attracting  the 
beetles  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  attracted  to  each 
other  by  their  own  luminosity.  They  are  jjreserved 
Fig.  414.  — /,«</;«.■.■  in  boxes  made  of  wire  netting,  are  fed  each  evening 
with  pieces  of  crushed  sugar-cane,  and  are  bathed 
twice  a  day  in  tepid  water  to  keep  tiiem  in  good  health.  The  emis- 
sion of  light  by  Pijrophorns  seems,  like  that  of  Lamjjyi-idie,  to  be 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  insect ;  when  feeding,  and 
during  sleep,  no  light  is  given  off,  the  greatest  intensity  of  the 
light  being  reached  during  flight  an<l   acti\  ity. 

Corymbites  is  a  large  genus,  numbering  in  the  United  States  over 
and  the  species  vary  greatly  in  form,  size,  and  coloration.  0.  resplendens,  comuion  in 
northern  New  England,  is  shining  bron/.e  green  with  reddish  reflections,  and  is  .about 
0.5  of  an  inch  long.  (7.  cyUiKlri/nriiiis,  -a  brown  s|jecies  which  is  (piiti'  elongated, 
varies  in  length  from  0.45  to  d.Nn  of  an  inch. 

The  genera  Athous,  Liinoniiis,  M,l,(in>tiis,  Bla/ci;  and  Cn/pto/ii/pm/n  ari'  all 
represented  by  numerous  species  in  the  United  States,  but  many  of  these  species  are 
difficult  to  distinguish  without  elaborate  descriptions  or  figures,  and  little  is  known  of 
their  life  history.  Jlddttotiffi  communis  is  one  of  the  most  common  species  of  sna]i- 
jjing  lieetles  in  the  northeastern  United  States;  it  is  brown, 
pubescent,  and  about  0.5  of  an  inch  long. 

Alaus  oculatus,  not  only  on  account  of  being  one  of  the  largest 
species  of  North  American  Elaterida?,  but  also  on  account  of  its 
j^eculiar  markings,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  almost  every 
beginner  in  entomology.  Its  length  is  a  trifle  over  one  and  a 
half  inches,  and  its  coloration  black  and  white.  The  two  velvety 
black  spots  upon  the  protliorax,  the  white  rings  around  these 
spots,  and  all  the  white  dots  scattered  over  this  insect  are  pro- 
duced by  scaphoid  scales  densely  set  upon  the  surface.  The 
larvffi  of  A.  ocidatns  live  in  decaying  wood,  often  in  that  of 
apple  or  pine,  and  are  much  broader  proportionally  tli.in  sn.ap- 
'"  '...'('('/.'i^<"  ""  iiing-beetle  larv£B  usually  are.     The  length  of  the  larva  of  this 

species  is  2.5  inches ;  its  width  about  0.4  of  .in  inch  across  the 
middle  of  the  body.     The  head  is  brownish,  the  rest  of  the  larva  reddish  yellow. 

The  sjwcies  of  Chalcolejnding.,  another  genus  of  large  snajjping  beetles  closely 
allied  to  Alaus.,  are  pai-tly  clothed  with  scales,  as  the  generic  name  indicates.  V. 
rubripeiuiis,  from  southern  California,  is  1.5  inches  long,  the  striate  elytra  reddish 
brown,  the  black  ])rothorax  converted  to  bronze  green  by  a  coating  of  microsco])ic 
scales. 
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The  family  of  Bupkestid.e  hu-ludes  a  large  inimher  of  beetles  which  somewhat 
resemble  the  Elaterida-,  but  differ  from  them  iu  not  jjossessing  the  power  of  springing 
wlien  placed  upon  the  back,  and  consequently 
they  do  not  have  the  prothorax  very  freelj-  mov- 
able upon  tlie  mesothorax.  They  also  differ  from 
the  Elateridte  in  having  the  first  and  second  ven- 
tral segments  connate.  The  eleven-jointed  an- 
tenme  of  the  Buprestidw  are  almost  invariably 
serrate  ;  the  head  is  small  and  retractile  to  the 
eyes  ill  the  prothorax;  the  )H)sterior  end  of  the 
liudy  is  tapered  off  [u  a  point ;  the  ornamentation 
is  usually  with  metallic  colors,  and  the  surface  is 
often  highly  polished.  In  Poh/hothris,  a  genus 
found  in  Madagascar,  the  coloration  during  life 
is  glistening  metallic,  whicli,  as  in  Cassidtt  of  the 
Chrysomelidw,  disappears  upon  the  death  of  the 
insect.  The  tropical  species  of  Buprestidaj  are 
often  large,  Euchronia  (/i(ja)tteu  from  Brazil 
reaching  a  lengtli  of  2.7:")  inches,  and  a  breadth 
fr;  417  —  riwliruina  i/iinuiin,  "^  ovcr  an  iiicli  ;  the  size  of  the  s]>ecies  becomes 

gradually  less  in  approaching  the  tem])erate  and 
colder  regions.  These  insects  frequent  flowers  or  sit  upon  bai'k,  and  arc  most  active 
in  bright  sunlight ;  upon  approach,  many  kinds  fly  away  with  gi-eat  rajiidity,  others 
retract  their  short  legs  and  drop  to  the  ground,  feigning  death. 

The  larva'  of  Bu])restida'  usually  bore  elliptical  passages  in  living  and  deail  wood  ; 
a  few,  like  those  of  Traclu/s,  mine  in  leaves,  and  still  fewer  (e.  r/.  Dip/iiicninia 
aurijiaa)  live  in  galls.  The  larva-  have  a  very  characteristic  form  due  to  excessive 
enlargement  and  ]iurtial  chitiui/.ation  of  the  protlioracic  segiurut,  into  which  the  head 
is  retractile.  TIutc  arc  no  (h-cIH  and  no  feet,  the  latter  organs  being  rej)resented  in  a 
few  S))ecies  by  little  fleshy  tubercles;  the  antennae  are  very  short  and  formed  of  two 
or  three  joints.  Larval  life  varies  in  dtn-ation ;  iu  Trachys  iidnuta,  which  mines  wil- 
low leaves,  Rudow  foinid  two  generations  yearly;  Perris  found  that  many  sjiecies 
completed  their  hietamorphosrs  in  a  year,  while  IJatzeburg  states  that 
two  years  are  occ\i])ied  in  the  cycle  of  mctaTnorphoscs.  l*ii|iatioH 
takes  place  in  the  burrows  made  by  the  lar\  a. 

The  small,  flattened,  ovate,  somewhtit  angular  species  of  Jinir/ii/.t 
are  found  upon  leaves  of  different  jilants,  and  their  larva-  arc  leaf- 
miners,  like  those  of  the  related  genus,  Trachi/s.  B.  tassellata  is  only 
about  0.15  of  an  inch  long,  and  nearly  black  in  coloration  ;  it  is  found 
in  the  eastern  Fnited  States.  B.  ii'nir/inom,  a  sjiecies  of  about  the 
same  size,  and  found  in  the  same  region,  mines  in  the  leaves  of  the 
beech. 

The  numerous  species  of  Aiyriliis  are  elongated,  and  have  the  antennae  free,  not 
received  in  grooves  as  in  Brachi/s  and  Trachys.  Agrilus  riificolUs  is  quite  injurious 
to  raspberry  and  blackberry  patches  in  the  eastern  United  States.  The  beetle  is 
narrow,  about  0.25  of  an  inch  long;  its  head  and  thorax  is  a  beautiful  coppery  bronze, 
the  elytra  are  black.  The  larvte,  which  are  about  0.5  of  an  inch  long,  and  pale  yellow, 
with  a  brownish  head  and  black  mandibles,  bore  about  in  the  sap-wood  of  the  black- 
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berry  and  v:is|i1icrry  st.ilks,  unlil  tlicy  rcacli  full  umwlli,  when  llicy  pupate  in  the  jnth. 
Their  presence  in  stems  of  the  plants  can  l)e  readily  detecteil  liy  the  <iall-like  swellina; 
that  they  produce.  On  account  of  the  spiral  course  of  the  burrows  of 
the  larva?,  the  part  of  the  stalk  above  these  u;alls  generally  dies.  Tlie 
best  mode  of  destroying  these  insects  is  ti)  Imrn,  (liirinu- early  spiin^-,  ili  ■ 
stalks  which  have  galls  upon  them. 

The  species  of  Acinaodera  are  not  as  elongate  as  those  of  Aijrilns, 
and  their  >eutellum  is  indistinct.  Acinceodera  culta,  a  black  species 
with  yellow  spots  on  the  elytra,  and  only  0.25  of  an  inch  long,  is  common 
in  eastern  North  America,  on  the  Howits  of  star-grass  ( Ifi/poxi/s  < rictn). 
.^.  f;('M«/<(  is  a  western  form.  ocaagi 

A  large  immber  of  species  of  mediiiin-si/.ed  iJii|irestiil;e  wliieh  are  of  a  dark  green, 
coppery,  or  black-shining  bronze  color,  and  are  covered  with  impressed  dull  spots,  are 
grouped  in  the  genus  Chrtjsobothris.     Of  these  species  C.  femorata,  a  greenish-black 

-t-w-/        species  that  varies  from  0.4  to  O.G  of  an  iiich  in  length,  and  two-thirds 

^Br         as  wide,  besides  being,  as  larva,  injurious  to  oaks  and  other  forest  trees, 
yV^Btv        damages  peach  and  pear  trees,  and  often  causes  siu'ious  fatality  to  apple 

/^r  V  trees.  These  beetles  are  found  from  May  until  the  end  of  summer. 
^^soboihris^mor-  Their  pale  yellow,  thin-shelled,  ribl)ed  eggs  are  laid,  singly  or  a  few,  in 
"'"•  groups,  in  crevices  of  bark.     The  young  larva%  upon  hatching,  bore  into 

the  hark  and  li\-e  beneath  it,  in  Hattened  chainiels,  soon  girdling  small  trees.  Later, 
as  its  jaws  become  stronger,  it  attacks  the  solid  wood,  but  always  again  comes  to  the 
surface  before  pupation.  After  cutting  a  p.assage  altnost  through  the  bark  it  retreats, 
packs  its  debris  and  excrement  about  it,  and  pupates.  Upon  emergence,  the  beetle, 
which  has  feebler  jaws  than  its  larva,  has  no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  open  air.  C. 
han-iDii,  one  of  the  smallest  beetles  of  this  genus,  being  only  about  0.3  of  an  inch  long, 
is  a  somewhat  rare  but  brilliant  species.  Its  larva  lives  in  pine  twigs,  and  the  brilliant 
metallic-green  beetle  may  be  found,  during  June  and  July  in  New  England,  sparkling 
in  the  hot  sunlight  on  the  tips  of  white-pine  lioughs;  on  account  of  its 
shyness  and  rajiid  flight  it  is  not  easily  captured. 

Similar  in  form  to  Cliri/sohothris,  but  having  a  broader  front,  is 
Melanophila.  3/./'/dco;/iiftata,  of  a  brassy  lilaek  color  from  0.30  to  0.45 
of  an  inch  long,  has  three  yellow  dots  upon  each  elytron.  This  species 
frequents  pines  throughout  the  northern  United  States.  opliia  /uivo- 

V       I,  1        •  ,.      .       ,  mMata. 

In  Jiuprestis.,  a  genus  nnmbermg,  as  at  jiresent  limited,  over  fifty 
species,  many  of  which  are  beautifully  colored,  the  beetles  are  rather  larger  than  in  the 
preceding  genera.  Ji.  rofipes  is  a  North  American  species,  of  which  the  earlier  stages 
are  unknown.  B.  fasciata  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  species  of  this 
genus.  It  is  from  0.60  to  0.75  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  brilliant  metallic- 
green  with  golden  reflections,  with  a  small  yellow  spot  near  the  tip  of 
each  elytron,  and  a  band  of  yellow^  nearly  across  (>aeli  elytron  just  in 
front  of  the  apical  spot.  The  larva  probably  feeds  in  willow  or  jiinc 
wood,  and  it  inhabits  the  northern  United  States. 

Dicerca  dwaricata,  which  is  of  a  copper3--bronze  color  and  about 
0.75  of  an  inch  long,  is  easily  recognized  by  the  prolonged  and  divergent 
tips  of  its  elytra  ;  it  is  common  in  the  eastern  United  States.     Its  larva 
attacks  peach,  maple,  cherry,  and  beech  trees. 

The  species  of    C/ialcophora  resemble,  in  form  and   mode  of  indentation  of  the 
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ventral  seamen 


elj'tra,  the  species  of  Chrysobothrys,  but  are  generally  larger  and  have  a  distinct  sixth 
ventral  segment.  C.  liberta,  from  the  eastern  United  States,  is  light  copper-bronze  in 
color,  the  elevated  portions  of  the  surface  being  polished  while  the 
dciucssud  parts  are  dull.  It  feeds,  as  larva,  in  pine  woods,  as  does 
alsii  ( '.  ri/yi/iii/mis,  which  is  generally  a  little  darker  colored  and 
sdiiicwliat  LirL;i'r;  the  former  species  is  from  0.75  to  1.10  inches  long. 
The  larvje  of  both  species  inhabit  pine  wood.  GyasciUiis  and  Psilop- 
tera  are  genera  only  represented  by  a  few  large  species,  from  western 
North  America,  of  which  the  earlier  stages  are  unknown ;  they  are 
--T-  — .  ,-:---  separated  from  Chalcophora  by  their  having  the  mentum  rounded  in 
front;  they  are  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  first  joint  of 
the  posterior  tarsi  being  elongated  in  Gyascntus,  and  not  elon- 
gated in  Psiloptera.  Near  these  genera  in  classification  are  the 
giant  South  American  species  of  JSuchroma,  of  which  E.  r/iyanteu 
has  been  already  mentioned,  and  the  brilliant  oriental  and  African 
species  of  Chrysoc/iroa,  the  latter  generic  name  being  compounded 
from  two  Greek  words  meaning  " gold  "  and  "  skin."  Chrysochroa 
ocelhUa,  a  large  species  from  the  East  Indies,  is  beautiful  shining 
green,  with  elytra  marked  with  golden  and  yellow  spots,  and  three- 
toothed  at  the  apex.  Sternocera,  another  Asiatic  and  African 
genus,  contains  large  and  brilliant  species,  in  which  the  sternum 
is  jirolonged  forward  and  downward  as  a  horn.    Sternocera  chrysis, 

a  large  species  with  chestnut-brown  elytra,  lays  elliptical  white  eggs 
that  are  0.30  of  an  inch  long  and  0.24  of  an  inch  in  shorter  diameter, 
and  from  which  the  larv.-e  at  hatching  are  about  0.45  of  an  inch 
long. 

The  described  siiecies  of  Scarab^id^-e  number  over  seven 
thousand.  They  are  readily  separated  from  all  other  Coleoptera 
by  the  form  of  their  antennse,  in  which  the  outer  joints  —  usually 
three,  sometimes  as  many  as  seven  in  number  —  are  flattened 
lamellas  capable  of  close  a))iiroximation  to  form  a  club,  and  by 
their  fossorial  legs.  The  antennaj,  which  are  inserted  beneath 
Fio. 425.  — Chrysochroa  the  sides  of  the  front,  have  from  seven  to  eleven  joints;  the 
oceiiaia.  ^^^^  joint  is  always  elongated,  and  the  second  thicker  than  the 

third.  On  account  of  the  form  of  their  antennae,  beetles  of  this  family  are  often  called 
lamellicorns.  There  are  no  very  minute  species  of  Scaraboeidfe ;  the  family,  on  the 
other  hand,  contains  some  extremely  large  insects,  the  veritable  elephants  among 
Coleoptera.  The  lamellicorns,  of  course,  reach  their  greatest  development,  both  as  to 
number  and  size  of  sjjecies,  in  the  tropics,  but  species  of  considerable  size  are  not 
wanting  in  the  temperate  zone.  These  beetles  attract  the  attention  of  people  not 
generally  interested  in  natural  history,  not  only  on  account  of  their  large  size,  but 
also  because  of  their  curious  habits,  sometimes  useful  to  man,  as  ai-e  those  of  the 
dung-beetles,  one  of  which  (Atcuchus  .srtc«;-)  was  long  recognized  as  sacred  by  the 
Egyptians. 

Quite  a  number  of  genera  are  wingless,  although  the  greater  part  can  fly.  A  large 
number  produce  sounds,  either  by  stridulation,  by  the  motions  of  the  wings,  or  in  some 
cases  by  the  rapid  passage  of  air  in  or  out  of  the  stigmata.  Sonifaction  is  not  confined 
to  imagos,  for  many  lamellicorn  larvfe  stridulate  by  rubbing  the  maxillne  against  the 
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mandihlos.  Tlio  imngos  of  one  [KH-tion  ol'  this  fMiiiily  ;irc  iiioslly  vcuvtiililo  feeders, 
often  living  ujiuu  leaves;  tlmse  of  .■iimtlier  |">i-ti(iii  feed  ii|jnn  llie  exeienienl  of  higher 
■animals;  a  few  eat  fruit,  flowers,  oi-  honey,  excn,  e\(i|iiioii.illy,  entering  bee-hives  to 
steal  honey;  certain  s])eeies  m1>o  lick  tlie  n:i|i  iVom  uoiukKiI  |)laces  on  trees;  and  a 
very  few  {e.y.,  Tro.v)  feed  mion  deeaying  animal  ni.itler.  In  their  sexual  relations, 
some  species  of  laniellicorns  have  strange  habits.  Ehiplioi-int,  bedeaui,  a  common 
species  in  the  sand  dunes  of  the  Bay  of  Caili/,  coiiulates  only  during  .storms;  at  other 
times  the  beetles  remain  concealed  in  the  s;nid.  In  JJolboceras  galliciis,  a  French 
species,  the  two  sexes  iidiabit  neighboring  Imirous  a  foot  deep  in  the  ground,  and  the 
male  ilius  a  )>.iss.i.;e  out  from  his  own  burrow  to  that  of  the  female.  The  males  of 
Poli/]>/ii/ll<i  i;n-it>/'i.«i,  from  the  eastern  United  States,  have  been  seen  vigorously 
scratcliing  the  giiMuid  above  places  where  females  were  about  to  emerge  from  their 
pupae,  presumably  guided  to  them  by  the  sense  of  smell,  a  sense  wliirli  Inis  reached  a 
high  degree  of  development  in  the  lamellicorns.  'Die  aid  whieh  eeriain  male  dung- 
beetles  give  the  females  in  their  matern.-d  duties  will  lie  more  full}-  noticed  further  on. 
The  males  of  lamellicorns  are  usually  much  laig<r  than  the  females,  and  are  often 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  latter  by  horns  ujion  the  proilnjrax  or  head,  by  better- 
developed  antenna?,  or  by  modifications  of  the  legs. 

The  larva?  of  the  Scaralia'idic  are  rather  robust,  white  grubs.  Their  anal  eml  is 
curved  around  under  their  body  so  that  they  cannot  walk  on  a  fiat  surface,  but  are 
only  able  to  use  their  six  well-develo]ied  legs  in  locomotion  when  surrounded  by  the 
substances  in  which  they  live.  The  head  is  corneous  and  resistant,  with  four-jointed 
antennas  and  without  ocelli.  The  rest  of  tlie  larva  is  covered  with  a  somewhat  tough 
skin,  and  widens  posteriorly  so  that  the  apical  half  of  the  abdomen  is  broader  than  its 
base.  All  lainellicorn  larvte  live  concealed,  some  in  the  ground,  feeding  upon  roots, 
others  in  decaying  wood,  in  excrement,  or  in  other  substances  which  they  devour. 
The  coprophagotis  species  undergo  their  metamorjjhoses  rapidly,  but  the  other  lamelli- 
corns often  require  two  or  three  years  to  pass  from  the  egg  to  the  imago.  Several 
nematode  worms  inhabit  the  capacious  digestive  tract  of  certain  lamcllicorn  larvas ; 
but,  besides  these,  the  larval  stage  of  Echinorhyiwhus  gigas,  an  acanthocephalous 
worm  which  lives  as  adult  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  swine,  has  been  found  in  the  grubs 
of  the  European  May-beetle  {Melolontha  vulgaris).  The  swine  eat  the  May-beetle 
grubs,  thus  infecting  themselves  with  worms,  and  the  dung  of  the  swine  furnishes  the 
May-beetle  grubs  the  eggs  of  the  worm  —  a  curious  interrelationship  between  hog, 
worm,  and  insect.  The  larv.-e  of  certain  lamellicorns  are  subject  also  to  fungus  para- 
sitism by  species  of  Torrubia,  of  which  the  fructification  stems  grow  out  from  the 
grubs  killed  by  the  fungus,  often  to  the  height  of  several  inches,  giving  rise  to  stories 
of  grubs  changing  into  plants. 

Dr.  Le  Conte  has  divided  the  Scarabseidae  into  three  sub-families,  according  to  the 
position  of  the  abdominal  stigmata.  In  the  lowest  sub-family,  the  Scarabasidse  pleu- 
rosticti,  the  abdominal  stigmata  (except  the  anterior  ones)  are  "situated  in  the  <lorsal 
portion  of  the  \rnti:il  s(  -nients,  forming  rows  which  diverge  strongly;"  the  last  ]iair 
of  stigmata  is  visiMe  behind  the  elytra. 

Osmoderma  has  the  thorax  considerably  narrower  than  the  elytra  and  usually 
rounded  at  the  sides;  the  posterior  coxse  are  contiguous,  and  the  outer  lobe  of  the 
maxilljB  is  corneous.  O.  scahra  is  about  0.9  of  an  inch  long,  with  a  roughened  but 
shining  coppery  or  brownish-black  surface.  Its  larva  lives  in  decaying  rosaceous 
wood,  and  pupates  in  an  oval  cocoon  made  by  cementing  together  fragments  of  the 
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rk-brown  species, 
far  from  Osinoilrrnni  in  elassifieation  is 
lical  AiiUTica,  and  arc  large  and  bronze 

ik-,  the  niandibk's  are  tVebk'  and  often 
is  visible  from  above,  and  the  anterior 


wood  in  which  it  feeds.  O.  erviuicoht^  a  sUli 
has  habits  similar  to  those  of  O.  xrnhra.  Xoi 
Inca,  the  species  of  which  are  found  in  tro| 
colored. 

In  the  s|Kries  wllieh  l.clon-  to  the  o!,l 
into  innnerous  genera,  the  scutelluni  is  visil 
membranous,  the  epiniera  of  the  mesothorax 
coxaB  prominent.  During  Hight  the  elytra  of  these  beetles  remain  closed,  the  wings 
extending  out  from  beneath  the  base  of  the  elytra.  Some  of  the  species  eat  honey, 
others  soft  fruits,  still  others  lick  sa])  from  w'ounds  of  trees.  Thus  the  mandibles,  having 
no  hard  work  to  do,  are  fcelde.  Tropinota  hiriella,  a  small  Euroj)ean  species  which  is 
black,  somewhat  marked  with  white,  and  densely  ])ubescent  with  brownish  hairs, 
injures  fruit-blossoms  by  eating  away  their  anthers  and  styles. 

Eiiri/rDnia    incla    is    the    most  abundant  s]iecies  of   eetoniau    in   the   northeastern 

United  States.    It  is  about  iialf  an  inch  long,  light  brown,  marked  with  irregular  black 

spots.     Its  thor.-iv  is  covered  with   ycllowisi,   pubescence.     This  beetle 

ymLi  lias  been  found  feeding  upon  the  kernels  of  young  corn;   but  it  is  doubt- 

fK^L.        t'nl  it'  tlie  beetles,  with  their  soft  month-pai'ts,  are  really  guilty  of  attack- 
/H^K\       ing  the  corn.     It  seems  more  probable  that  they  oidy  eat  the  juices  of 

l^9r\  kernels  which  have  been  already  bitten  into  by  birds  or  l)y  other  insects. 
Fig.  i^ii.-juiry-  These  beetles  are,  however,  known  to  eat  into  ripe  peaches,  and  to  feed 
upon  the  sap  from  corn-stalks  and  from  cotton-bolls.  I  have  found  the 
same  species  very  abundant,  devouring  sap  which  exuded  from  wounds  in  the  bark  of  oak 
trees ;  and  I  presume  that,  in  their  reported  attacks  upon  apple-tree  bark,  they  are  only 
eating  the  sa])  flowing  from  wounds  caused  by  otiier  animals.  This  species  is  found  in 
early  spring,  before  the  snow  is  all  melted  from  the  ground,  making  as  much  noise  as 
bees  and  buzzing  about  in  warm  sunny  spots.  This  beetle  has  a  peculiar  acid  odor, 
resembling  vinegar,  when  handled.  This  acid  is  probably  readily  volatile,  as  it  does  not 
rust,  to  any  great  extent,  the  pins  used  in  mounting  these  insects  in  collections. 
Cetoriiii  ((uri(t((.  a  common  metallic-green  Kuro|)ean  species,  is  also  (|uite  odorous. 
The  l.-n\a'  of  ]J.  iiiila  are  not  yet  known. 

AlliirJiiiia  iiitliJd  is  nearly  an  inch  long,  velvi'ty  green  usually  with  a  yellowish 
margin  along  the  sides  of  the  prothorax  and  elytra,  and  is  abundant  in  the  southei-n 
part  of  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  United  States.  Its  larva,  according  to  Di-.  C.  V. 
Riley,  attacks  strawberry  roots;  and,  bec;uisc  its  cun 
clumsily  on  its  legs,  it  turns  over 
upon  its  back  and  moves  along  as 
rapidly  as  an  ordinary  caterpillar. 

The  cetonians  attain  their  max- 
imum size  in  the  genus  Goliatkuts 
from  western  Africa.  G.  gigan- 
teics  measures  about  four  inches  in 

length  and  two  inches  in   width.  i-,,.  4.7.- i>,««»(«»  «<*«.,  .naie. 

and  is   one  of  the  largest  beetles 

known.  This  species  is  subject  to  considerable  variation,  and  several  varieties  have 
been  described  as  species.  It  is  usually  chalky  white,  marked  with  velvety  black, 
prominent  among  the  black  parts  being  six  black  lines  radiating  from  near  the  anterior 
part  of  the  ]>rothorax  towards  its  posterior  part.  These  giant  beetles  live  upon  the 
sap  of  trees. 


'd  bodv  would  cause  it  to  travel 


m. 


Di/mtslcs  /wfculcs,  Hercules  beetle,  male  anil  female. 
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The  seniis  Di/naste.i  incliKli's,  in  mikiIIut  Lfroii])  of  l)cctU's,  cvoii  larger  species 
than  arc  those  of  Golutlhus  ainonu'  tlie  eetoiiians.  In  JJi/>Ms(es  tlie  tarsal  elaws  are 
equal  and  the  anterior  tarsi  elongated,  the  anterior  eoxne  transverse  and  not  prominent, 
the  ])rotliora.\  anil  head  armed  with  horns  or  tuhcrclcs.  I),  titi/ns  is  one  of  the.  largest, 
possibly  the  largest,  species  of  Coleoptcra  found  in  the  United  States,  and  occurs  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  country  as  far  north  as  Philadeli)liia.  It  is  about  two  inches  long 
and  one  inch  wide;  is  of  a  general  greenish-white  color,  with  black  legs  and  brownish 
black  spots  upon  tlie  elytra.  In  the  males  the  anterior  jiortiou  of  the  prothorax  is 
provided  with  a  downward-curved  black  horn  that  approaches  at  its  tip  a  similar 
u])ward  curved  horn  from  the  head.     The  larva»  of  this  and  other  species  of  Dynastes 


Fig.  428.  —  Meyawma  eleph 


live  in  decaying  wood.  Dynastes  hercides,  from  tropical  America,  reaches  a  lengtli 
of  sLx  inches,  of  which  the  curved  prothoracic  horn  makes  nearly  one-half.  The 
elytra  are  light  olive  green,  spotted  with  black;  the  rest  of  the  beetle  is  shining  black. 
The  prothoracic  horn  is  lined  with  yellow  hairs  beneath  ;  and  below  it,  as  in  D.  tUyus, 
is  a  shorter  iipturned  horn  from  the  head.  The  articulation  between  the  prothorax  and 
head  allows  these  horns  to  be  separated  and  brought  toward  each  other  like  the  two 
halves  of  a  pair  of  forceps.  D.  neptumts,  a  species  of  about  the  same  size  as  is  D.  her- 
cxiles,  also  inhabits  tropical  America.  Closely  allied  to  Dynastes,  but  separated  from 
it  by  its  glabrous  prosternal  jirocess,  is  Megasoma.  M.  elephas,  M.  typhon,  and  M. 
actceon  are  all  large  species  from  Central  and  South  America.  M.  thersites  is  a  Cali- 
fornian  species. 
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The  genera  Stratef/us,  JTyloryctes,  and  Oryctes  comprise  species  not  quite  as  large 
as  those  of  the  foregoing  genera,  having  horns  or  tubercles  on  both  sexes,  and  with 
the  anterior  feet  not  elongated.  In  Strategics,  the  prothorax  usually  has  three  horns 
in  the  males  and  three  tubercles  in  the  females.  S.  cmtceii-i,  a  shining  dark-brown 
species  about  an  inch  in  length,  is  found  near  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States 
as  far  north  as  JIassaeluisetts.  In  Xyloryctes,  the  head  is  horned  in  the  males  and 
tulierculate  in  the  females.  A'  satyrus,  which  is 
deep  brown,  has  striate  elytra,  and  is  a  little  over 
an  inch  in  length,  resembles  Oryctes  nasicornis,  a 
common  European  species.  X.  satyrus  is  found  in 
the  same  regions  as  is  Strateyus  anta?us.  0.  nasi- 
cornis frequents  tanners'  refuse  used  to  surround 
hot-beds  in  northern  Germany. 

Cotalpa  has  the  claws  of  the  tarsi  unequal,  the 
elytra  without  a  membranous  margin,  the  thorax 
margined  at  the  base,  the  clypeus  separated  fi-om 
the  front  by  a  suture,  and  ten-jointed  antennae.  C. 
lanigera,  the  so-called  goldsmith  l)eetle  from  eastern 
North  America,  is  nearly  an  inch  long,  and  light  yellow  in  coloration.  The  female 
lays  her  eggs  singly  in  the  gi-ound.  The  eggs  are  waxy  white,  semi-transparent,  and 
oval,  and  measure  about  0.1  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  larva,  upon  hatching,  is  about 
0.3  of  an  inch  long.  It  probably  requires  two  or  three  years  to  reach  full  growth, 
feeding,  meanwhile,  upon  roots  of  plants.  Pujiation  finally  takes  place  in  an  oval  sub- 
terranean cavity.     The  imago  frequents  many  kinds  of  trees,  but  is  especially  fond  of 


day,  since 


nocturnal  in 


willows,  among  the  leaves  of  which  it  nestles  during  tli 
habits. 

In  Pelldnota  there  is  no  suture  between  the  clyjieus  and  the  fiont.  P.  punctata 
is  a  well-known  beetle  about  gi-ape-vines  in  the  eastern  United 
States.  It  is  brownish  yellow  above,  marked  with  black  as  fol- 
lows :  the  posterior  and  lateral  portions  of  the  head,  the  scutel- 
lum,  a  dot  upon  each  side  of  the  prothorax,  and  three  dots  near 
the  outer  margin  of  each  elytron.  Beneath,  the  body  and  the  legs 
are  shining  greenish  black.  The  larva  of  this  species  lives  in  the 
decaying  roots  of  trees,  but  is  with  difficulty  distinguished  from 
other  lamellicorn  larv;?.     These  beetles  ilv  mostly  at  niaiht,  re-       fk;.  430.- Pe/irfHota 

,         1  m'l  punctata. 

maining  concealed  about  grape-vines  durmg  the  day.     They  eat 

grape-leaves  and  those  of  Ampelopsis,  but  are  rarely  abundant  enough  to  do  real 
damage. 

Sejiarated  from  Cotalpa  and  Pefid/iota  by  the  jiosscssion  of  nine-i 
jointed  antennas  and  by  having  elytra  with  a  membranous  margin  are 
the  species  of  Anomala,  of  which  A.  lucicola  is  a  serious  foe  to  grape- 
culture  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States.  Its  colors  are  somewhat 
variable,  some  specimens  being  yellowish  brown,  others  black,  and  still 
other  combinations  of  these  two  colors.     The  larvje  of  Anomala  have 

^^'^'i^^lu'cnia'""  "°*  ^^^^  carefully  studied.  •  The  beetles  often  eat  away  the  flower-buds 
and  blossoms  of  the  grape,  and  also  are  very  abundant  upon  flowers  of 

species  of  sumac  (Ehus).     In  Europe  A.  vitis  and  other  species  damage  grapes. 

Hexoclon  montandoni  is  a  curious  oval  species,  about  0.6  of  an  inch  long,  which 
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inhahits  Mmlagascar.  Its  fnnii  ami  tlic  pattern  of  its  colDratirm,  the  elytra  l)('i?ig  blaok 
striped  with  white,  recall  tliose  of  the  ChrysoineliiUc.     Its  life  history  is  unknown. 

The  second  sub-family  of  the  Scarabajidae,  the  Melolonthinaj,  have  the  abdominal 
stigmata  "  in  part  situated  on  the  superior  portions  of  the  ventral  segments,  the  last 
one  usually  \  isible  behind  the  elytra."     The  rows  of  s])iraclcs  diverge  slightly. 

In  I\>hjp/n/lla  the  club  of  the  antoinne  is  numy-jointed,  and  in  the  males  is  very 
large,  the  third  aiitcnnal  joint  is  long,  the  lateral  pieces  of  the  metathorax  are  wide, 
the  anterior  coxa;  are  not  jirominent,  the  last  pair  of  stigmata  open  in  the  suture  be- 
tween the  lifth  ventral  segment  and  the  propygidium.  P.  variolosa,  found  abun- 
dantly in  parts  of  the  United  States,  is  nearly  an  inch  long,  and  is  brown  covered  with 
small  irregular  patclies  of  wliite.  P.ftdlo,  the  largest  European  May-beetle,  frequents 
sandy  plains  covered  with  conifers.  Its  length  is  from  1.25  to  1.50  inches,  its  color 
chocolate  brown,  spotted  with  irregular  patches  of  white  scales  and  hairs. 

Jfelolontha  closely  resembles  Polyphylla  and  is  represented  by  quite  a  number  of 
specjes  in  the  eastern  hemisphere.  31.  vulgaris,  the  common  May-beetle  of  Europe, 
is  about  an  inch  long,  and  the  antennal  club  of  the  males  is  composed  of  seven  1am- 
ellte,  while  that  of  the  females  has  only  six  shorter  lamellae.  The  pygidium  is  pro- 
longed into  a  sharj)  point.  In  the  common  form  the  antennae,  legs,  and  elytra  are 
brown,  the  rest  of  the  insect  being  black,  and  different  parts  are  more  or  less  densely 
clothed  with  fine  white  scales  or  hairs.  On  the  lateral  parts  of  the  abdominal  segments 
these  hairs  are  so  dense  as  to  produce  a  white  triangular  spot  upon  the  side  of  each 
segment.  Varieties  are  numerous.  The  metamorphoses  of  M.  vulgaris  require  three 
or  four  years,  according  to  climate,  and  their  a])pearance  in  large  numbers  is  periodi- 
cal. Iteiset  writes  that  in  1865  the  beetles  defoliated  the  oaks  and  other  trees  in  parts 
of  France.  The  next  year  the  young  larvae  hatched  from  these  beetles  devoured  the 
roots  of  garden  vegetables  so  extensively  that  the  loss  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Seine  was  estimated  at  over  five  million  dollars.  These  larvae  passed  the  winter  of 
1866-7  at  about  sixteen  inches  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  A  thermometer 
kept  in  the  ground  at  the  same  depth  indicated  that  the  larvae  must  have  been  frozen 
during  the  winter,  thawing  out  again  in  the  spring.  In  June,  1867,  the  full-fed  larvae 
pupated  about  a  foot  below  the  surface,  emerging  as  beetles  during  October  and 
November  of  the  same  year.  These  beetles,  however,  remained  in  the  ground  until 
April  and  May  of  the  succeeding  year  (1868),  thus,  in  France,  comjileting  their  metar 
morphoses  in  three  years.  The  tufted  lark  (Alauda  cristata)  is  said  to  feed  its  young 
almost  exclusively  with  larvie  of  this  and  of  related  lamellicorns,  thus  doing  good  ser- 
vice to  agriculturists. 

Lachnosterna  differs  from  Polyphylla  in  having  the  lateral  pieces  of  the  metathorax 
narrow  and  the  third  antennal  joint  not  elongated.  There  are  many  species  of  this  genus 
on  the  Atlantic  slope  of  North  America,  while  only  two  species  are  known  from  the 
Pacific  slope.  L.  fusca  (often  mentioned  as  i.  quercina)  is  very  common  in  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  ;  it  is  about  0.9  of  an  inch  long,  and  of  a  dark-brown 
color.  The  beetle,  which  is  often  called  the  June-bug,  attacks  the  leaves  of  various 
trees,  having  a  preference  for  those  of  plum  and  cherry.  The  larva,  known  as  the 
white  grub,  lives  upon  roots,  and  has  habits  quite  similar  to  those  of  3felolo7itha  vul- 
garis in  Europe.  Turf  is  often  ruined  by  larvse  of  L.  fusca  associated  with  other 
larvae  of  the  genus,  and  they  sometimes  cut  off  strawberry  roots.  Tiphia  inornata,  a 
hymenopterous  parasite,  has  been  reared  from  these  larvae.  In  Eurojie  numerous 
species  of  JR/iizotrogus,  a  genus  very  similar  to  Lachnosterna,  are  termed  June-bugs. 
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One  of  the  best-known  species  of  lamellieorns  in  the  eastern  United  States  is 
Macrodactylus  suhspinosus,  erroneously  called  the  "  I'ose-bug."  It  is  about  a  third  of 
an  inch  long,  of  a  dull  yellow  color,  and  has  long  brown  legs.  These  beetles  ajDpear 
in  June,  often  suddenly  and  in  immense  numbers,  and  devour  roses,  and  the  flowers 
and  young  fruit  of  grapes,  apples,  pears,  cherries,  and  many  rosaceous  trees.  They 
are  also  abundant  upon  flowers  of  sumac  {Rims),  elder,  ox-eye  daisy  {Leucathemurn 
vuhjare),  and  sjiecies  of  Spircea  ;  but  when  the  above-mentioned  plants  fail,  they  will 
eat  almost  any  kind  of  green  vegetation.  Their  most  serious  injuries  to  agriculture 
consist  in  their  eating  fruit-blossoms  and  young  fruit,  although  they  have  been  known 
to  strip  the  leaves  from  fruit-trees  and  grape-vines.  In  1825  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  offered  a  premium  for  the  best  essay  on  this  insect,  its  natural 
history,  and  efficient  means  of  destroying  it.  Dr.  T.  W.  Harris,  the  well-known  ento- 
mological writei-,  was  awarded  the  premium  for  an  essay,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  life  history  of  this  insect  Is  condensed  :  Each  female  deposits 
about  thirty  nearly  globular  whitish  eggs  from  one  to  four  inches  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  The  larvaj  hatch  in  about  twenty  days,  and  immediately  begin  to  feed 
upon  tender  roots.  They  attain  full  size  in  autumn,  being  then  nearly  0.75  of  an  inch 
long,  and  about  0.12  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  of  a  yellowish-white  color, 
with  a  tinge  of  blue  towar<ls  the  hinder  extremity,  which  is  thick,  and  obtuse  or 
rounded.  In  October  they  descend  below  the  reach  of  frost,  and  pass  the  winter  in  a 
torpid  state.  In  the  spring  they  again  come  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where,  in 
May,  they  pupate  in  little  oval  cells,  the  beetles  emerging  in  June.  The  most  prac- 
ticable mode  of  capturing  these  beetles,  when  they  attack  fi-uit-trees,  is  to  shake  or  jar 
the  trees,  after  spreading  sheets  beneath  them.  This  should  be  done,  as  suggested  by 
3Ir.  J.  A.  Lintner,  in  the  cooler  parts  of  tlie  day  when  the  beetles, 
fi„,-^^S\  ^\  hich  are  always  clumsy,  are  quite  inactive.  The  captured  beetles 
}i  ^^^^^        '"•'i.v  li<?  killed  by  scalding,  and  fed  to  chickens. 

j^^^Hf^  The  genus  Serica  contains  quite  a  number  of  robust  brownish 

^I^^^^V^  s))ecies,  M'ith  striate,  often  iridescent,  elytra.  The  last  pair  of  ab- 
f^^^^^\  dominal  stigmata  are  in  the  fifth  ventral  segment,  which  is  sep- 
/  J^^^^^^\  iii-ated  by  a  suture  from  propygidium.  The  labrum  is  connate 
jf^^^^^vA  with  the  clypeus.  *S'.  vespertina  is  common,  during  June,  in  New 
J  ^^^^^  'I  England,  upon  the  sweet-briar  rose.  It  is  light  brown  in  color, 
/  \    and  from  0.3  to  0.4  of   an   inch   long.      With  it  may  be  found 

Fig.  432.  — &rica       usuallv  S.  sei'icea,  a  vei-v  dai-k-lirown  ii-idescent  siaecies,  of  about 

vespertina.  ^  '  . 

the  same  size. 

In  Hoplia  the  last  pair  of  stigmata  is  between  the  fifth  ventral  segment  and  the 
propygidium  which  are  connate,  the  middle  cox.-e  are  contiguous,  and  the  tibiie  have 
but  one  spur.  The  species  are  usually  found  on  flowers,  and  the  sexes  ofteo  differ 
greatly.  Most  of  the  species  are  more  or  less  clothed  with  scales ;  and  the  JI.  cceriilea, 
a  European  species,  is  of  a  beautiful  metallic  blue,  due  to  shining  scales  covering  its 
otherwise  brown  surface. 

The  species  of  Lichnanthe  are  hairy  insects,  with  poorly  developed  elytra,  which 
are  divergent  at  the  tips,  and  do  not  reach  the  tip  of  the  abdomen.  L.  vulpina,  distri- 
buted throughout  the  United  States,  is  about  0.5  of  an  inch  long,  dark  brown,  and  nearly 
the  entire  surface  except  the  elytra  is  densely  clothed  with  long,  light-brown  hair. 

In  the  third  sub-family  of  the  Scarabfeidie,  the  Scarabpeidm  laparosticti,  the  abdom- 
inal stigmata  are  situated  in  the  membrane  which  connects  the  dorsal  and  ventral 
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stl^l 


illU 


except 
excre- 


of  the 


segments,  the  jjosterior  j 

have  from  nine  to  eleven  joints,  of  wliie 

Pleucoma,  form  a  eompaet  ehili.     Tlie  species  of  tlii^  suh-fMniily 

ment,  a  few  in  other  decom]>osiiin'  matter. 

The  species  of  Trox  have  live  \enlral  sc^micmIs  \isililc,  am 
mesothorax  do  not  reach  the  roiniih'il  fc>\:e.  'i"he  numerous 
Xorth  Aineriean  species  of  tliis  yenus  ari'  oval  beetles,  mostly 
with  rough  surface.  Tliey  feed  upon  dried  decomposing  animal 
matter,  and  many  species  are  found  about  the  refuse  of  tanneries, 
au<l  upon  the  hoofs  and  hair  of  decaying  animals. 

'Pile  species  of  OeotrtijJes  have  the  anleiin:e  clevcn-jointecl 
witli  lamellate  club,  the  mandibles  well  developed,  and  the  ab- 
domen exposing  six  ventral  segments  to  view.  Most  of  the 
species  are  black,  some  with  a  bluish  or  greenisii  tinge ;  a  few 
species  have  brilliant  metallic  coloration.  The  elytra  are  usually 
striate,  the  prothorax  sometimes  armed  with  horns  or  tubercles,  as  in  G.  tyjjhoeiis,  a 
species  common  in  Europe.  The  larvte  of  Geotrupes  develop  in  masses  of  excrement 
which  the  parents  bury  in  the  ground,  and  in  each  of  which  tlic  female  de]Kisits  an 
^'"4.%-  Seven  species  of  this  genus  have  been  described  from  North  .Vmrrica.  Several 
of  them  are  quite  cumiuun,  and  can  be  found  by  digging  in  the  carlli  aliout  cow-dung 
during  late  suiinni-i-  ami  autumn. 

The  large  genus  Ai>/iiii/li(s  numbers  over  Hfty  described  s]iecies  in  North  America. 

iK-Jointed,  the  po.sterior  tibia;  have  two  spiir.s,  the  front  tibiie  are 

the  outer  margin,  the  cpimera  of  the  metathorax  are  not  visible, 

and  the  elytra  are  striate.      The  species  of  this  genus  are 

^Z;^"^  mostly  of  small  size,  A.  fossor  being  one  of  the  largest 

^^  M  species.    Their  larva3  feed  in  excrement  and  develop  rapidly. 

^  h  Heeger  found  that  the  larvae  of  A./betens,  a  common  Euro- 

^^'W^  pean  s|)ecies,  hatched  from  the  egg  in  from  ten  to  twenty 
'  '  ^  ilays;  the  larva'  nioidted  three  times,  attaining  full  growth 
in  from  foiu-  to  five  weeks ;  and  pupation  lasted  from  four- 
teen to  twenty  days.  Chapman  oV)served  that  A.  porcus, 
another  European  .species,  destroys  the  eggs  of  Geotr>ipr.-<  sti rr,ir'irli/.s;  and  uses  tin- 
passages  of  the  latter  insect  for  its  own  oviposition.  S|ieiic^  ot'  .l/>/i,.,/iii.-.-  li:i\c-  Imch 
found  near  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  where  the  san<ly  lava  ii.id  .1  t(  lupcr.ituic  of  isii^  F. 
Six  of  the  species  of  ^'J^j/tOf^t«.s-  tliat  are  found  in  the  I'niteil  States  were  introduced 
from  Europe.  Among  these  ^1. /o.s.sor  is  huge  and  entirely  black;  A.  ftmetarhis  is 
al)ont  0.3  of  an  inch  long,  and  black  with  red  elytra;  and  A.  in<iii\iiitliix  is  about  0."J 
of  an  inch  long,  black,  with  ]iortions  of  the  elytra  yellowish. 

Among  the  dung-beetles  of  robust  form  and  moderate  or  small  size,  the  genus 
Onthophayus  includes  a  large  number,  of  \\\\\r\\  but  a  few  are  found  in  North  America. 
They  have  nine-jointed  antenna;  and  no  scutclluui,  the  third  joint  of  the  labial  paljii 
is  obsolete,  and  the  distal  end  of  the  middle  and  id'  the  posterior  tibi;e  is  dilated.  One 
of  the  commonest  kinds  in  the  eastern  United  States  is  O.  latebrosu.%  a  brownish  black 
species  about  0.25  of  an  inch  long  and  nearly  0.20  of  an  inch  wide.  From  tlie  f)Osterior 
end  of  the  prothorax  to  the  front  of  the  head  is  over  oiu'-half  the  total  length  of  this 
insect.  In  the  males  a  broad,  almost  bi-lobed,  horn  extends  out  from  the  lon^  part  of 
the  prothorax  and  shelters  the  head. 


Their  antenna'  ar 
strongly  tootlu'il 
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The  species  of  Phanceus  are  sometimes  of  considerable  size,  and  are  often  of  metallic 
or  bronzed  coloration.  They  have  broad  three-jointed  labial  palpi,  the  anterior  coxae 
short  but  prominent,  and  the  first  joint  of  the  antennal  club  is  hollowed  out  to  receive 
the  other  two  joints.  P.  carnifex,  from  eastern  North  America,  frequents  human 
excrement,  especially  when  left  in  sandy  places.  Its  prothorax  is  coppery  bronze,  its 
elytra  metallic  green ;  both  are  roughened,  the  latter  being  also  striate.  In  the  males 
the  head  supports  a  horn,  which  curves  gentlj-  backwards,  and,  when  long,  rests  be- 
tween two  slight  elevations  on  each  side  of  the  prothorax.  In  P.  danion,  from  Mexico, 
these  elevations  on  tlie  prothorax  are  prolonged  into  wing-like  jiroccsses,  while  the 
cephalic  horn  is  largely  developed. 

Copn's  differs  from  Phanrrus  in  having  tbo  lamella-  of  the  antennal  club  alike. 


.  -..^,^^^■■-1^^'^^ 


The  species  are  black,  with  densely  punctate  prothorax  and  striate  elytra,  ami  the  cl)-- 
peus  is  broadly  expanded  and  covers  the  mouth-parts.  The  males  generally  have  a  horn 
upon  the  head  and  tubercles  upon  the  prothorax.  C.  Carolina,  a  species  about  an  inch 
long  and  0.7  of  an  inch  wide,  is  found  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  as 
far  north  as  Massachusetts.  C.  anaglypticus,  a  species  about  0.6  of  an  inch  long,  and 
C.  minutus,  about  0.4  of  an  inch  long,  are  found  in  the  eastern  United  States. 

Species  of  Canthon,  Ateuchiis,  and  allied  genera  are  remarkable  for  their  peculiar 
mode  of  rolling  about  a  globular  mass  of  dung,  in  which  they  finally  deposit  an  egg, 
and  then  bury  in  the  ground.  Canthon  is  distinguished  from  Copris  by  its  having 
slender  curved  middle  and  hind  tibiae ;  the  head  and  prothorax  are  hornless  in  both 
sexes ;  the  epipleur®  are  narrow.  C.  Icevis  is  a  common  species  in  parts  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  from  0.5  to  0.6  of  an  inch  long,  nearly  smooth  when  examined  only  with 
the  naked  eye,  and  of  a  dull-black  color. 


SCARAB^ID   BEETLES. 
,  Hexodonmoniaiuloni.    2.  Cantlim  htuhonius.    3.  Osmodermascabra.    i.  Pliyllophaga  f„sra      :,.  '^""'"P''"^"' 
us.      6.  Inca  clalhratus.      7.  Uchnanthe  vulpina.      8.  Cotalpa  lanujcra.      9.  AteMhus  sacer.     10.  Phaimus 


camifex.    11.  Copris  Carolina. 
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At  tin'  luMil  of  the  ScMi-:i1);i'iil;i'  stands  Ateiicliiu^  (..r  SramhuKs)  mcci;  the  scara- 
daiis  of  till'  .■iiK'iciits,  (if  which  tiiriiivs  arc  foiiiul  carved  in  stone  on  tlic  nionmnonts  of 
ancient  E,uy|it,  and  which  is  often  lenned  the  sacred  beetle  of  the  Ktjyptians.  It  is  a 
somewliat  flattened,  dnll-lilack  lieetle,  a  liltic  over  an  incli  in  lenuth.  Its  elytra  are 
scarcely  striate,  although  some  of  ihe  licrilcs  carved  by  the  early  Ejiyptians  had  ely- 
tral  striie,  and  may  have  liecn  made  with  Alt  urhus  luticolUs,  an  allied  species,  for  a 
model.  The  species  of  beetle  which  the  Egyptians  intended  to  represent  is  known  not 
only  from  their  representations,  but  from  specimens  preserved  with  muintuies.  These 
beetles  dig  out  pieces  of  the  excrement  of  various  mammals,  using  their  shovel-formed 
head  for  the  work.  With  their  legs  they  form  these  masses  of  excrement  into  a  ball, 
which  they  gradually  increase  in  size  until  it  is  nearly  two  inches  in  dianu'ter.  Now 
begins  the  curious  process  of  rolling  this  ball  to  a  hole,  a  foot  or  more  in  d(']>th,  which 
has  been  made  for  its  reception.  One  of  the  beetles  puslus  tlic  ball  from  behind,  seiz- 
ing it  in  his  hiiul  legs,  which  are  fitted  for  the  purpose  by  llieir  (auvcd  tilii:e,  and,  with 
lowered  head,  moving  backwards.  Another  beetle  aids  l>y  pidling  at  the  ojipositc  side 
of  the  ball,  using  the  fore-legs  as  hands.  Thus  rolled  along,  the  ball,  at  first  plastic  and 
irregular,  is  covered  with  iiarticles  of  earth,  and  acquires  solidity  and  an  almost  perfectly 
spherical  form.  This  ball,  which  contains  a  single  egg  and  excrement  just  sufHcient  to 
feed  the  larva  during  its  growth,  is  put  into  the  hole  in  the  ground,  and  the  hole  filled 
with  earth,  after  which  the  jiarent  insects  go  about  repeating  the  process  of  making  more 
balls.  As  each  ball  is  the  nest  for  only  one  of  their  offspring,  the  industry  with  which 
these  beetles  labor  for  the  propagation  of  their  kind  is  remarkable.  They  are  not  rare 
near  the  coast  around  the  whole  Mediterranean,  and  their  value  as  scavengers  is  con- 
siderable. But  what  ha]i]iens  within  the  balls  which  they  bury?  The  egg  hatches, 
the  larva  eats  the  food-supply  so  carefully  stored  away  by  its  parents,  pupates,  and  the 
next  season  emerges  as  imago. 

All  the  subterranean  metamorphoses  of  these  sacred  beetles  remained  unknown  to 
the  Egyptians,  who  considered  them  as  generated  by  males  alone,  for  they  supposed 
that  all  these  beetles  were  males.  With  the 
Egyptians,  as  Kirby  and  Spence  write,  this 
beetle  was  a  symbol  "of  the  world,  as  P.  Val- 
erianus  supposes,  on  account  of  the  orbiculav 
form  of  its  jiellets  of  dimg,  and  the  notion  of 
their  being  rolled  from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  of  the 
sun,  because  of  the  angular  projections  from 
its  head  resembling  rays,  and  the  thirty  joints 
of  the  six  tarsi  of  its  feet  answering  to  the  days 
of  the  month ;  and  of  a  warrior,  from  the  idea 
of  manly  coiu'age  being  connected  with  its  sup- 
posed birth  from  a  male  only.  It  was  as  syin- 
bolical  of  this  last  that  its  image  was  worn 
upon  the  signets  of  the  Roman  soldiers:  ami 
as  typical  of  the  sun,  the  source  of  fertility,  it 
is  yet,  as  Dr.  Clarke  informs  us,  eaten  by  the 
women  to  render  them  i)rolific." 

The  Lu(•A^'m.^s  differ  from  the  Scar.aba;ida> 
but  little  in  structure.    They  are  lamellicorn  Coleoptera,  in  which  the  laraellte  of  the 
antennal  club  are  not  eajiable  of  being  brought  compactly  together.     The  pygidium 
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is  alfl-ays  covered  by  the  elytra,  and  the  beetles  are  usually  somewhat  elongate. 
Although  the  species  belonging  to  this  family  are  generally  iiearly  mouocolorous  — 
usually  shades  of  brown  in  temperate  regions  —  in  tropical  species  the  colors  are  often 
greater  in  number.  Some  of  the  species  have  stridulating  organs.  The  larvse  of  the 
Lucanidae  resemble  closely  those  of  the  Scarab;eid:e ;  they  live  in  decaying  wood,  on 
the  juices  of  which  the  imagos  also  feed. 

In  Lucanus  the  mentum  is  entire,  and  covers  the  ligula  and  maxillae,  the  antennae 
are  geniculate,  the  eyes  emarginate,  the  anterior  tibiae  toothed  on  the  outer  edge.  L. 
dama,  from  the  eastern  part  of  North  America,  varies  from  0.9  to  1.5  inches  in  length. 
It  is  of  a  dark  chestnut-brown  in  color,  and  the  mandibles  of  the  male,  as  is  usual  in 
sjiecies  of  J^ucmius,  are  much  enlarged,  and  have  a  single  tooth  on  the  inner  side. 
7/.  elaphtts,  whose  mandibles  are  branched  in  the  male,  and  often  0.75  of  an  inch  long, 
is  called,  on  account  of  its  antler-like  mandibles,  the  stag-beetle.  It  closely  resem- 
bles i.  cervus,  the  European  stag-beetle,  which  latter  is,  however,  somewhat  iai-ger. 
The  larvie  of  Lucanus  ,  which  inhabit  dead  wood,  have  six  well-developed  legs,  an- 
tennae of  four  joints,  and  the  anus  in  a  longitudinal  cleft. 

Differing  from  Lucanus,  in  having  an  emarginate  mentum,  are  the  species  of  Pas- 
salus,  which  are  numerous  in  some  tropical  regions,  but  of 
which  only  one  is  found  in  the  United  States.  This  species, 
7-".  cornutus,  is  flattened,  cylindrical  in  form,  about  1.25 
inches  long,  and  of  a  very  dark-brown  color.  Its  surface 
is  highly  polished,  the  prothorax  being  smooth,  the  elytra 
striate.  These  beetles,  with  their  white  lai-vae,  are  often 
found  in  great  numbers  in  half-decayed  logs,  and  wlien  taken 
between  the  fingers  emit  a  peculiarly  delicate  squeaking 
sound.  Their  larvae  are  readily  recognized  by  their  very , 
poorly  developed  posterior  legs.  They  further  differ  from 
those  of  Lucanus  in  having  a  slenderer  form,  three-jointed 
antennae,  and  the  anus  in  a  transversal  cleft.  The  intestines 
ol"  P.  cornutus  furnish  a  rich  field  for  the  microscopist.  Prof. 
Joseph  Leldy  has  described  jjrotophyta,  jircitozoa,  and  iicmatnde  worms  from  this 
insect. 

The  Parxid.e  include  a  small  number  of  beetles  which  are  united  in  one  family 
more  by  their  resemblance  as  larvse  than  by  the  structure  of  their  imagos.  The 
beetles  have  in  common  the  following  characters :  the  dorsal  segments  of  the  abdomen 
ai-e  partly  membranous,  the  first  to  the  third  ventral  segments  are  connate,  the  last 
joint  of  the  tarsi  is  long  and  the  claws  large.  The  body  is  very  finely  pubescent,  and 
a  film  of  air  adheres  to  this  pubescence  when  the  beetles  are  beneath  tlie  surface  of 
water,  for  they  are  all  aquatic  in  habits. 

The  larva}  of  the  Pai-nidae  are,  according  to  Friedenreicli,  flattened  oval  in  form, 
and  most  of  them  adhere  to  stones  under  water  by  using  their  entire  ventral  surface  as 
a  sucker.  They  consist  of  twelve  segments,  of  which  the  first  one  later  forms  the 
head  and  prothorax  of  the  imago.  The  aquatic  species  have  closed  stigmata,  and 
respire  by  gills,  from  which  air  is  distributed  through  a  closed  ti-acheal  system.  The 
gills  are  tubular,  and  consist  of  a  motile  trunk,  to  which  are  attached  filamentous 
branches.  These  gills  are  beneath  the  fourth  to  the  ninth  or  the  fifth  to  the  tenth 
segments,  and  have  no  relation  to  the  stigmata.  The  internal  tracheie  are  moulted 
through  the  closed  stigmata.     One  species  which  lives  in  moist  air  has  eight  pairs 
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of    i)ei-foiMtf    stii,'iu;itM.       I'lipalion    Hikes    place    lieiiealli    llic    flat   mal   shell    of    the 
larva. 

In  Pscphetutx  the  alulomeii  has  iiinre  liiaii  live  veiilral  se;;-iiieiils.  J^.  hcuntti  lias 
a  wide  distributioii  over  the  eastern  riiited  Stales.  Mr.  JI.  (J.  Iluhbard  writes  of 
this  species:  "The  males  and  uiiiiniirei;iiate(l  females  are  very  aeti\e,  and  in  the  heat 
of  the  day  eolleet  upon  stones  in  mitl-stream,  which  barely  break  tlie  surface  of  the 
water,  and  are  occasionally  washed  by  a  ri])ple.  Over  these  stones  they 
run  in  ceaseless  activity,  chasing  each  other  lilce  flies  at  play,  and  making 
ocea.sional  short  flights  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  never  i)Iiinging 
L-neatli  it,  nor  suffering  themselves  to  be  submerged  even  for  an  instant. 
Tliey  are  at  such  times  exceedingly  wary,  and,  unless  apjiroached  very 
cautio\isly,  they  vanish  before  the  observer  can  get  near  enough  to  use 
:  net.  TUey  leave  the  stone  with  u  flight  so  swift  that  it  cannot  be 
low  ed  with  the  eye,  but  they  will  invariably  be  found  all  together  and 
tlier  stone  at  no  great  distance.  The  gravid  females  are  found  in  July 
or  August  engaged  in  laying  their  eggs  on  the  underside  of  submerged  stones  in  shallow 
brooks.  When  so  engaged  they  are  very  sluggish,  and  never  attempt  to  escajje.  The 
eggs  are  of  a  bright  orange  color,  and  are  deposited  in  irregular  clusters."  The  larva 
of  this  species,  which  is  very  abundant  in  some  streams,  is  especially  common  in  the 
rapids  above  Niagai-a  Falls.  This  larva  was  originally  described  as  a  crustacean 
under  the  generic  name  of  Fluvicokt. 

Ebnis  has  only  five  ventral  segments  and  rounded  anterior  co.xa;.     JS.  coiuliinent- 
arius  is  said  to  be  used  in  Peru  for  flavorins;  food. 


The  Dermestid^  arc  small  oval  or  elongate  beetles,  some  of  which  are  the  most 
troublesome  insects  of  houses  and  storerooms.  Systematically  they  are  recognized, 
according  to  Le  Conte  and  Horn,  by  their  having  the  dorsal  segments  of  the  abdomen 
partly  membi-anous,  the  ventral  segments  free,  the  mentum  moderate  or  small,  the 
palpi  approximate  at  the  base,  the  posterior  coxai  not  prominent,  the  antennae 
moderate  in  length  and  capitate,  the  body  usually  scaly  or  pubescent.     Most  of  the 
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genera  (excej)!  Dennestes)  have  an  ocellus  on  tlie  front.  These  beetles,  together  with 
their  larvae,  feed  ujjon  a  variety  of  substances,  both  animal  and  vegetable.  Some  of  the 
species  are  the  most  dangerous  of  museum-pests ;  others  attack  food  in  the  pantry, 
store,  or  warehouse ;  drugs  do  not  escape  their  attack,  specifes  devouring  even  can- 
tharides  and  tobacco  ;  woollen  and  silk  goods,  feathers,  and  furs  are  ruined  if  left  long 
exposed  to  their  depredations;  and  one  species  is  accused  of  biting  young  doves. 
The  Dermestidffi  feign  death,  and  do  it  so  skilfully  and  for  so  long  a  time  that  they 
are  sometimes  left  for  dead,  only  to  escape  and  renew  their  depredations.  Their  oval 
larvae,  which  do  more  injury  than  the  beetles,  are  usually  covered  with  long  brown 
hair,  and  in  some  cases  these  hairs  are  beautiful  spear-like  objects  for  microscopical 
examination.  The  larvae  moult  a  larger  number  of  titnes  than  is  commonly  the  case 
with  bcc'tli'  \-AX\\v,  |ii-ub;ibly  eight  or  more  times. 

Deriiiisl,  s  /iiri/iiriiis,  the  iKicon-ljci'tk',  which  is  about  (1.3  of  an  inch  long,  is 
brownish  hhick,  cxcijit  the  anterior  half  of  the  elytra,  which  are  gray,  spotted  with 
black.  This  beetle  has  become  cosmopolitan.  It  eats  wool,  silk,  hair,  horn,  hoofs,  and 
other  substances,  and  often  attacks  neglected  collections  of  insects.  Its  larva  is  about 
0.45  of  an  inch  long,  and  tapers  somewhat  from  the  anterior  toward  the  posterior  end. 
This  larva  was  first  described  by  Goedart,  in  l(i(i7,  .iiid  has  lieen  redesciil)eil  since  that 
time  by  many  entomologists. 

The  species  of  Attagenus  are  generally  smaller  and  less  elongated  th.an  those  of 
Dermestes.  They  have  an  ocellus  on  the  front,  the  middle  coxse  are  neai-  together,  the 
prosternum  is  not  lobed  anteriorly,  and  the  antennae  are  eleven-jointed.  A.pellio\s 
about  0.2  of  an  inch  long,  and  dark  brown  with  a  white  dot  near  the  middle  of  each 
elytron.  The  abdomen  of  its  larva  ends  in  a  pencil  of  long  hairs.  A.  megatoma,  and 
possibly  at  times  other  species  of  the  genus,  are  the  cause  of  a  kind  of  felting  of 
pillows  and  bed-ticks  that  is  often  a  puzzle  for  housewives.  These  insects,  having 
gained  access  to  the  inside  of  a  bed-tick,  breed  in  it,  and  bite  off  pieces  of  the  feathers. 
These  jneces,  on  account  of  the  rolling  and  tumbling  to  which  they  are  subjected  in 
the  bed,  are  driven,  basal  end  first,  into  the  ticking,  where  they  are  retained  by  the 
barbed  miture  of  their  tip,  all  of  the  branchlets  pointing  backwai-ds.  What  is  curious 
about  this  felting,  which  resembles  mole-skin,  is  its  remarkable  eveimess  and  beauty. 
A  jiiece,  frt)m  which  I  saw  a  sample  several  years  ago,  was  made  up  into  a  lady's 
cloak,  and  suggested  the  possibility  of  producing  this  kind  of  dress-goods  by  using 
flock-cutters  and  fulling-mills  to  replace  the  slow  processes  by  which  this  piece  was 
made. 

Anthrenns  has  been  long  well  known  to  most  collectors  of  plants  and  animals,  and 
has  lately  introduced  itself  in  America  to  the  unwilling  recognition  of  housewives. 
Two  species,  A.  varius  and  A.  muscBorum,  neither  of  them  much  larger  than  a  good- 
sized  pin-head,  are  the  best-known  museum-pests.  They 
are  gray  spotted  with  light  brown.  The  beetles  gain 
access  to  collections,  and  deposit  their  eggs  upon  in- 
sects, stuffed  animals,  and  other  dried  animal  matter. 
The  lai-va  when  hatched  bores  into  the  specimens,  often- 
times completely  riddling  or  ruining  them,  and  finally 
pupates  within  them.  Their  presence  in  collections 
of  insects  is  betrayed  by  the  debris  which  falls  from 
the  specimens  attacked.  To  keep  museum-pests  from  collections,  resort  is  made 
to  camphor,  carbolic  acid,  naphthalin,  and   many  other  substances,  which   are  kept 
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in  the  boxes  with  the  si)eeiiiieiis.  Tliese  yeiuT.-illy  |irc\ciit  the  females  fi'oiii  eii- 
tei-iiig  the  boxes  for  the  purpose  of  ovipositioii,  1ml  are  iiol  always  to  be  relieil  upon 
as  remedies  when  museum-pests  are  iutro(hu'e(l.  M_v  own  eoUeeliou  of  inseets  is  kept 
free  from  museum-pests  by  observing  the  following  preeautions.  Tlie  collection"  is 
kept  in  closely  shutting  boxes,  in  a  room  wiiieli  is  not  car]ieted  and  which  is  solely 
devoted  to  the  collection.  No  new  insects  are  introduced  into  this  room  until  they 
have  been  subjected  to  a  disinfecting-box.  This  (lisi!ifectiiig-l)ox  is  made  of  tin  and 
is  sixteen  inches  square  and  twelve  inches  deep.  'V\\r  jjc  rpcii<ruular  edges  of  its  tin 
cover  dip  into  a  deep  water-channel  which  surruumls  tin'  tcjp  of  the  box,  a  mode  of 
water-sealing  employed  in  gas-works  purifiers  which  suggested  the  plan  of  this  box. 
Whole  boxes  of  specimens,  when  snsi)eeted  or  found  to  be  infested  with  museum-pests, 
are  put  into  this  box,  a  little  l)enzine  iioiired  into  the  bottom  of  the  disiiifecting-bo.x, 
and  the  whole  covered  ami  left  fi>r  a  day  (n-  twn. 

Anthrenus  scrophularia ,  jinil.alily  lately  iiitfudiiced  into  America  from  Europe, 
has  received  the  name  of  cari)et-beetle  and  buffalo-bug  in  the  eastern  United  States, 
on  account  of  its  habit,  both  as  larva  and  imago,  of  destroying  carpets.  This  beetle  is 
somewhat  larger  than  the  last-mentioned  species,  measui-ing  about  0.08  of  an  inch  in 
length.  Its  colors  are  black,  brick-red,  and  white,  which  are  easily  seen,  with  a  lens  of 
moderate  power,  to  be  scales  arranged  in  mosaic-like  patterns  over  a  brownish-black 
surface.  This  insect,  like  the 
other  species  of  Anthrenus, 
feeds,  out-of-doors,  upon  the  pol- 
len of  plants,  and  often  swarms 
upon  flowers  of  different  kinds 
of  Spircea,  and  upon  those  of 
the  shad  bush  (Amelanc/iier  can- 
adensis). In-doors  it  attacks 
not  only  carpets  and  all  kinds 
of  woollen  goods,  but  also  co! 
lections  of  objects  of  nattn-al 
history,  plants,  furs,  hair,  raw- 
hides, and  like  materials.  Its  larva,  whicli,  as  usual  with  inseets,  does  more  dam- 
age than  the  perfect  insect,  is  oval,  about  O.'ia  of  an  inch  long,  and  covered  with 
long,  brown  hairs.  In  some  parts  of  this  country  these  insects  have  already  beconje 
so  abundant  that  carpets  are  a  costly  luxury,  requiring  constant  care,  and  rejilace- 
ment  every  few  years.  A  few  people  have  adojited  what  seems  at  present  the 
only  practical  remedy,  the  use  of  oiled  floors  covered  with  rugs,  which  latter,  because 
they  can  be  often  removed  and  shaken,  are  not  very  subject  to  destruction  by  carpet- 
beetles  and  moths.  The  waxed  hanl-wood  floors,  often  of  jiretty  patterns,  which  are 
admired  by  American  travellers  in  Europe,  are  the  results  of  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  get  rid  of  carpet-destroying  insects  by  our  ai'tistic  transatlantic  brethren. 
To  keep  carpet-beetles  out  of  clothing  requires  frequent  examination  and  shaking  of  the 
goods.  I  have  found  that  clothing  can  be  freed  from  insects  by  a  few  days  treatment 
in  the  disinfecting-box,  in  the  same  way  as  described  for  removing  museum-pests  from 
specimens.  After  such  treatment,  clothing  can  be  safely  packed  away  in  closely  shut- 
ting tin  boxes  in  dry  places. 

Tro'joderma  differs  from  Anthrenus  in  lia\  ing  the  maiicliblcs  and  lalniim  not  cov- 
ered by  the  prostei-num.  T.  tarsale  is  a  cDinmon  musiiim-pcst  in  parts  of  the  United 
States. 
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The  Cryptophagid.e  are  beetles  of  small  size,  and  usually  of  short,  convex  form. 
On  account  of  their  minuteness,  these  beetles  attract  little  popular  attention.  Some 
of  the  species  feed  on  fungi,  some  live  in  ants'  nests,  and  others  eat  plants.  The  larv£e 
of  'Cryptophagus  cellaris,  a  European  species,  live  in  the  cells  of  wild  bees  {Anthophora 
retiisa)  upon  the  excrement  of  the  young  bee-hirvas.  ('.  quercinus,  also  a  European 
species,  lives  in  the  nests  of  ants  in  oak  trees.  Professor  A.  S.  Packard  writes  that  he 
has  found  the  larvie  of  Anther ophag us  ochraceus  in  tlie  nests  of  humble-bees  (liombiis) 
during  July  and  August.  It  is  likely  that  the  species  of  A'ntherojjhagus,  which  are 
frequenters  of  Howers,  are  carried  into  bees'  nests  by  the  bees  themselves,  since  Perris 
has  observed  a  JSoinbus  montanits,  to  the  antenna  of  which  an  A.  nigricoi-nis  firmly 
clung.  The  genus  Atomaria  is  made  up  of  extremely  small  beetles,  as  its  name 
indicates;  these  are  oval,  convex,  and  piibi'scent.  Several  species  of  »I<owc»"/a  are 
niyrmecophilous,  others  are  destructive  U>  plants.  A.  linearis  has  been  known  to  ruin 
young  beet-])lants. 

The  family  Cucujid^  includes  a  small  number  of  Coleoptera  which  are  remarkable 
for  their  excessively  flattened,  usually  elongate  form.  Their  abdomen  has  five  free 
ventral  segments  which  are  equal  in  length ;  the  antennaj  are  eleven-jointed  and  often 
enlarged  apically ;  the  prothorax  is  usually  narrower  than  the  elytra.  The  larvce  are 
elongated  and  depressed ;  some  have  five  ocelli  upon  each  side  of  the  head,  others 
none.  The  feet  have  each  a  simple  claw.  The  tip  of  the  abdomen  is  armed  with  a 
pair  of  curved  horns.  Both  larvje  and  beetles  are  found  beneath  the  bark  of  decaying 
trees;  some  of  them  {Frostotnis)  live  in  society  with  ants;  the  larva  of  one  species,  at 
least,  is  carnivorous. 

The  species  ot  Brontes  have  striate  elytra,  the  sides  of  the  prothorax  serrate,  and 
its  anterior  angles  prolonged,  the  antenna;  with  the  first  joint  elongated,  the  anterior 
eoxal  cavities  open  behind,  and  the  maxillre  exposed.  B.  dubius  is 
about  0.25  of  an  inch  long,  (hirk  brown  in  color,  and  is  not  rare  under 
bark  of  dead  chestnut  trees  in  the  northeastern  United  States.  In 
Kurope  B.  planatus  is  found  under  bark  of  dead  oaks. 

In  the  genus  Cticiijus  the  liind-tarsi  are  only  four-jointed  in  the 
males;  the  prosternum  is  narrow,  and  the  hind-angles  of  the  head  are 
in-ominent.  C.  davipes  is  scarlet  above,  with  black  antennas  and  eyes ; 
FiG.442.-o«<-H,/i(s  its  upper  surface  is  finely  iiunctate.  I  have  found  this  species  under 
decaynig  butternut  bark,  where  its  larva  probably  lives. 
Catogenus  differs  from  Cucujus  in  having  its  maxillie  covei-ed  by  corneous  plates, 
which  are  broad  and  rounded  in  front;  the  first  tarsal  joint  is  short.  C.  rufus,  which 
\aries  from  0.25  to  0.50  of  an  inch  long,  is  deep  brown,  and  is  found  in  the  eastern 
riiited  States.  lu  parts  of  Connecticut  it  is  common  beneath  the  loose  bark  of  the 
trunks  ..f  lii.kiii-y  trees,  and  I  have  reared  its  larva,  which  fed  upon  a  pupa  of  ^la- 
jiliidiuit  jxiriilliliiiii,  a  borer  in  hickory. 

In  Syluaniis  the  anterior  coxal  cavities  are  closed  behind,  the  tarsi  without  lobes 
beneath,  the  outer  three  joints  of  the  antenna  are  enlarged.  S.  surinamensis  breeds 
in  grain,  and,  like  most  grain  insects,  has  become  widely  distributed  over  the  globe. 
It  is  dark  brnwii,  mai-kcd  with  yellowish  jiubescence,  and  is  only  about  0.1  of  an  inch 
long. 

The  family  Colydiid^  comprises  quite  a  number  of  very  small,  elongate,  mostly 
cylindrical  beetles,  of  little  popular  interest  on  account  of  their  small  size.  Some  of 
them  live  in  fungi  in  the  groimd,  or  under  bark  of  trees ;  a  few  are  myrmecophilous, 
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and,  according  to  Moufflct,  the  larva  of  a  species  of  JSothridercs, 

is  an  intenial  j)ainsito  of  larvjc  of  Laf/oc/u'nis  araneiformis,  a  <i 

TIk-  usually  flntU-ucl  spc-i.-s  ..f  NlTlhli.in.K  li:ivc  :intcmK|.  . 
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joints;  the  tarsi  are  variable,  luit  more  or  loss  dilated,  and  their  first  joint  is  not  short; 
the  anterior  eox.B  are  transverse  and  not  jjrominent,  the  posterior  ones  flat  and  not 
suleate ;  the  labial  pal])i  are  ai)proxiinate  at  the  base ;  the  ventral  segments  are  free, 
and  the  legs  short.  These  beetles  and  their  larvre  feed  in  decomposing  animal  or 
vegetable  matter,  in  fungi  and  higher  plants  of  soft  texture,  nnder  bark  of  decaying 
trees,  on  pollen,  and  an  Australian  species,  Brarln/pcphiii  ann'iir.i,  cats  the  wax  in  nests 
of  bees  of  the  genus  Trlf/oiKi. 

The  species  of  Ips  have  the  antciinal  chili  made  up  of  three  joints 
connate  with  the  epistoma,  the  anterior  coxa»  open,  and  the  thorax  not 
margined  at  the  base.  I.  fasciatiis,  common  througliout  the  T''nited 
States,  is  shining  black,  with  a  band  or  sjiot  of  yellow  across  the  base, 
and  another  just  behind  the  middle  of  each  elytron.  It  eats  decompos- 
ing animal  and  vegetable  matter,  being  especially  common  in  autumn 
upon  decaying  pumiikins  or  cabbage-stalks  which  have  been  left  in  the 
•  fields.  Ips/erntfp'nea,  of  Europe  is  said  to  feed  upon  larvjB  of  Hi/Iesi-  ^"'^g^^^tuJ'" 
nus  piniperda.  Species  of  Ips,  and  of  other  Nitidulidae,  also  frequent 
stumps  of  freshly-cut  birch  and  maple  trees  early  in  the  spring,  in  order  to  eat  thi' 
sap  which  oozes  from  them. 

In  Oraosita  the  labrum  is  entire  and  free,  the  head  horizontal,  the  prothorax  not 
margined  at  the  base,  the  tarsi  moderately  dilated,  and  the  front  not  lobed  over  the 
antennre.  O.  colon  is  found  in  the  eastern  United  States  and 
in  Eui-ope.  It  is  about  0.12  of  an  inch  long,  much  flattened, 
is  deep  brown,  spotted  upon  the  elytra  with  light  brown;  it 
frequents  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  O.  dis- 
coidea,  a  slightly  more  elongate  form  than  O.  colon,  inhabits 
Europe  and  the  western  United  States. 

Of  similar  form  to  Omosita,  but  differing  from  it  structurally 
in  having  strongly  dilated  tarsi  and  feebly  emarginate  labrum, 
.ire  the  species  of  I'i'itidula,  of  which  N.  bipustidata  is  found 
in  Eiiro)ic'  and  the  eastern  United  States.  This  species  is 
^"'  ^^^  ~J<,'l,'"''  '^ '"''  •'^''out  0.2  of  an  inch  long,  and  dark  brown  with  a  light-brown 
spot  near  the  middle  of  each  elytron.  Its 
habits  are  .similar  to  those  of  Omosita. 

Dr.  G.  II.  Horn  writes  of  Ciirpop/iilns,  "Labrum  bilobed. 
Antennae  eleven-jointed,  terminated  by  a  flattened-oval,  three- 
jointed  club,  grooves  moderately  deep,  convergent.  Legs  mod- 
erately robust,  tibia;  slightly  broader  at  tip,  spurs  moderate. 
Tarsi  dilated,  claws  simple.  Two,  sometimes  three,  dorsal  seg- 
ments visible  beyond  the  elytra  ;  abdomen  beneath  with  segments 
2-.3  short,  1-4-0  longer."  C.  heniipterus,  a  species  about  0.1  a 
of  an  inch  long,  distributed  over  most  parts  of  the  globe.  It 
is  dark  brown,  with  pale  sjiots  upon  the  elytra. 

In  Coiotehis  the  .abdominal  segments  are  greatly  prolonged, 
projects  far  beyond  the  elytra,  as  it  does  in  the  Staphylinidae. 


so  that  the  abdomen 
C  obscurus,  a  black 
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species  with  brownish  legs  ami  antenna,  and  about  0.2  of  an  inch  long,  is  often  very 
abundant  in  flowers  of  the  wild  morning-glory  (  Calystegia  sepium)  in  the  northeastern 
United  States. 

Separated  from  the  species  of  the  j)receding  family  by  their  slender  tarsi,  of  which 
the  first  joint  is  short,  are  the  Trogositid.-e.  Of  this  family  there  are  two  groups 
readily  distinguished  by  their  form.  The  species  of  the  first  group  ai-e  elongate  insects 
with  the  ]n-othorax  narrowed  behind.  Trogosita  mmiritanica  is  a  cosmopolitan 
species  of  this  group.  It  is  deep  brown,  flattened,  and  about  0.4  of  an  inch  long.  The 
species  of  Troijosita  are  often  found  under  decaying  bark,  but  certain  of  them  have 
proved  to  l)e  very  injurious  to  grain,  and  to  other  articles  of  commerce.  T/ujinahis 
fulffidus  is  a  common  representative  of  the  second  group  of  the  Tro- 
U-<isitida',  whicli  cdiitains  oval  species.  This  is  a  nearly  round,  some- 
wliai  tlaltincd  s]. cries,  about  0.2  of  an  inch  long,  which  abounds  on 
I'ohjlHH-ux  h<-tiiVniii:<,  a  large,  white  fungus  that  is  parasitic  on  trunks 
of  dead  birch  trees.  The  beetle  is  a  slightly  shining  bronze  color,  and 
is  both  punctate  and  pubescent.  Its  larva  is  0.3  to  0.4  of  an  inch  long, 
somewhat  flattened,  and  has  the  anal  extremity  armed  with  two  parallel, 
acute,  corneous  processes,  along  the  sides  of  which  are  a  few  sharp,  short 
branches.  The  larva,  which  is  of  a  hyaline  white  with  a  yellowish  head,  has  five  ocelli 
on  each  side  of  the  head.  The  larviB  generally  destroy  the  tough  tissue  of  the  above- 
mentioned  fungus  during  the  early  spring,  in  the  eastern  United  States,  and  pupate  in 
the  remnants  of  their  food-plant,  the  beetles  emerging  during  the  summer. 

A  considerable  number  of  small  beetles  that  are,  for  the  most  part,  round,  hard, 
and  seed-like  in  appearance,  and  generally  live  upon  decaying  animal  or  vegetable 
matter,  are  united  in  the  family  HiSTEBiDiE.     They  differ  systematically  from  the  Ni- 
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Fig.  448.  —  HUler  bimaculahis.     PiG.  449.  —  Ontkropkilm  altematus. 


tidulidaj  in  having  geniculate  antennse.  Most  of  the  Histeridae  are  black,  a  few  have 
red  spots,  and  a  small  number  are  metallic  in  coloration ;  all  their  tibia?  are  usually 
dilated  ;  the  elytra  are  truncate  behind,  leaving  two  abdominal  segments  exposed ;  the 
upper  surface  is  striate,  the  position  and  nature  of  the  stripe  being  generally  of  value 
as  specific  characters.  The  larvae  of  the  Histeridae  are  elongated,  with  corneous  head 
and  prothorax,  and  have  no  ocelli.  Some  species  of  this  family  inhabit  ants'  nests,  a 
few  live  under  liark.  ITiMer  helluo  is  known  to  eat  larvae  of  Agelastica  alni,  and  H. 
pustulosus  drags  ilic  \-m-\x  of  Agrotis,  a  noctuid  moth,  from  their  holes  and  devours 
them,  in  company  with  others  of  its  species  that  hasten  to  the  repast. 

In  the  species  of  Saprinus  the  head  is  bent  downward  and  retracted  ;  the  protho- 
rax is  truncate  anteriorly,  and  has  cavities  at  its  side  for  the  recejition  of  the  antennse, 
which  are  inserted  beneath  the  front.     There  are  nearly  sixty  North  Amei-ican  species 
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T.  scaphkUfonius 
is  foun.l  in  Algiers  and  P.irtugai.  In  Oiitlioplnlas  the  antennal 
ca\itics,  whicli  arc  ficncalli  the  aiigli'  of  the  ]irotiiorax,  are  ojien 
lielow  and  closed  in  front,  and  the  prostcrnuni  is  scarcely  lolied 
in  front.  O.  ulteniatus,  a  small  sjiecies,  not  oxer  (l.l  of  an  inch 
long,  is  from  the  eastern  United  States. 

Tlie  sjiecies  of  Ilololepta  are  quite  different,  in  general 
appearance,  from  all  the  other  Histeridic.  They  are  very  much 
flattened,  the  head  and  mandililes  are  ])rominent.  U.  fossvlarU 
is  about  0.4  of  an  inch  long,  shining  black,  and  is  found  in  the 
eastern  United  States  beneath  the  bark  of  decaying  trees. 

The    ScAPHiiD.E   contain    a   small    nnniber   of   vorv   shin\ 
11  and  coloration  to  the  Histeridie,  but  easily 
^  latter  by  their  clavate  anteniiie,  which  are 
not  geniculate,  and  by  other  structural  characters.     The  larva'  ari' 
said  to  have  long  antenna?. 

The  family  of  Piiala(  i;:i>.i:  is  small,  .and  consists  of  only  four 
genera  of  little  comcv  siiininu  beetles,  that  live  upon  flowers  or 
under  bark.  Phahicnits,  (//i7,r//.f,  and  Litochrus  are  reiiresented 
in  the  North  American  fauna.  Tolyphus  f/raiiidatus,  which  is 
here  figured,  belongs  to  the  only  other  genus,  and  is  from  south- 
ern France  and  northern  Africa. 

The  Trichopteeygid.e  are  the  smallest  known  liet'tles.     Th- 

cillate  with  long  hair,  and  the  wings  arc  fringed  with  hair.  A 
few  are  apterous.  The  larva;  are  active  and  carnivorous,  those  of 
some  species  feeding  on  Poduridre.  Pupation  lasts  but  a  few 
days.  Quite  a  number  of  the  Trichopterygida'  are  myrmecophil- 
ous,  others  live  under  liark.  Trichopteryx  atomai-ia  is  found 
both  in  Europe  and  in  America. 

The  typical  carrion-beetles  belong  to  the  family  Silphid^. 
These  beetles  are  often  of  considerable  size,  and  have  clavate  an- 
tennae. The  characters  which  Drs.  Le  Conte  and  Horn  give  to 
separate  the  beetles  of  this  family  from  others  having  clavate 
antenna;  are  as  follows :  dorsal  segments  of  the  abdomen  ]iartly 
membranous,  ventral  segments  free,  mentum  moderate  or  small, 
palpi  approximate  at  their  bases ;  anterior  coxae  large,  conical,  and  prominent ;  pos- 
terior coxae  moi-e  or  less  conical  and  prominent;  eyes  finely  granulated,  sometimes 
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absent.  While  most  of  these  beetles  live  upon  carrion,  attacking  by  preference  decay- 
ino;  animal  matter,  a  few  have  mixed  habits  and  attack  decomposing  and  even  living 
vegetation,  while  some  are  known,  when  pressed  by  hunger,  to  eat 
living  insects,  not  sparing  their  own  species.  Leptinus  testaceus  has 
been  found  in  Normandy  by  Mr.  A.  Fauvel  in  the  nests  of  mice, 
where  it  is  supposed  to  feed  on  fungi.  Mr.  M.  Girard  has  described 
an  eyeless  s])e(ies,  ScotocryjHus  rnelipoiiK,  from  the  nests  of  bees 
(lSllii<'iiia  SI  iiiiUariii)  in  Brazil.  Other  eyeless  forms  (species  of 
Lfilitoi/iriis),  together  with  others  {Adelops)  that  have  very  small 
cye.s,  inhabit  caves.  In  Arimimelus  lebioides,  from  Japan,  there  is 
an  ocellus  behind  each  compound  eye.  Some  species  of  Calops  in- 
^"fusmbTeiatKus'''  ^abit  ants'  nests.  Species  of  Necrophorus  stridulate.  Many  kinds 
of  Silphidie  emit  nauseous  fluids,  and  their  odor  remains  disagree- 
able after  years  of  drying  in  the  collection.  The  s])ecies  of  this  family,  even  in 
the  larval  state,  are  very  sensitive  to  odors,  and  are  guided  by  their  olfactory  organs 
to  their  food. 

The  larvie  of  Silphidie  have  six  legs,  four-jointed  antennse,  strong  bidentate  mandi- 
bles, three-jointed  maxillary  and  two-jointed  labial  palpi,  and  generally  a  two-jointed 
appendage  each  side  of  the  anus.  The  ocelli  vary  in  number,  there  being  none  in 
Adelops  and  Anisotoma,  two  pairs  in  Ai/athidium,  and  six  pairs  in  Silpha  and  most 
other  genera.  The  larvae  generally  inhabit  the  same  places  and  devour  the  same  food 
as  do  the  imagos. 

Among  some  of  the  smaller  s|K(ies.  which  have  the  posterior  coxae  simple  and  the 
anterior  coxal  cavities  closed  Ixhind,  those  of  Anistoma  and  Ac/athidinm  live  in 
fungi.  * 

Adelops,  a  word  which  signifies  inconspicuous-eyed,  is  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
beetles  which  have  been  erroneously  said  to  be  eyeless.  The  species  have  slender 
antennae,  which  are  longer  than  the  head  and  thorax,  and  a  prominently  carinate  me- 
sosternum.  A.  hirtus  was  first  described  from  a  specimen  taken  nnder  a  stone  in 
Mammoth  Cave,  Kentucky,  and  has  since  been  found  in  other  caves  of  the  same 
region.  It  is  oval  in  form,  grayish  brown,  and  aliout  0.1  of  an  inch  long.  Its  larva 
and  pupa  have  been  described  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Hubb.'ii-d. 

The  genera  Silpha  and  Necro])horus  include  the  largest  and  best-known  species 
of  this  family.  In  Silpha  the  form  is  flat,  oval,  or  nearly  so ;  the  antennae  are  eleven- 
jointed,  and  gradually  increase  in  size  from  the  middle  toward  the 
apex,  or  are  slender  and  scarcely  clubbed.  <S'.  Kinericana  (sometimes 
called  S.peltata)  is  about  0.7  of  an  inch  long.  Its  prothorax  is  yt 
low  with  a  dull  black  median  spot,  its  elytra  are  brownish  black  and 
rough,  (b".  atrata,  which  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  America 
from  Euro]ie,  is  about  0.4  of  an  incli  long,  black,  densely  punctured, 
and  with  elevated  elytral  ridges,  between  which  the  punctures  are 
irregularly  arranged.  Its  antennae  are  nearly  filiform.  Another 
species,  found  both  in  Europe  and  North  America,  is  S.  lapponica, 
which  is  about  the  same  size  as  *S'.  atrata,  but  has  a  gray  pubescent 
prothorax  and  dull-black  elytra,  the  latter  roughened  by  ridges  with  single  rows  of 
irregular  protuberances  between  them.  In  New  England  S.  infeqiialis  and  S.  nove- 
horacensis  are  common  species.  Both  are  a  little  larger  than  S.  atrata,  and  have 
the  prothorax   and   elytra  longitudinally   wavy ;    the    former   is   entirely  black,  the 
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latloi-  has  tho  sides  of  the  protliurax  light  rcil.  As  was  iiotico<l  hy  Frisch,  in  1740,  in 
describing  thu  larva  of  the  European  S.  obscura,  these  hirvie  are  sometimes  phyto- 
pliagous,  and  in  the  hist  few  years  numerous  notices  have  been  published  of  injury  to 
crops,  especially  to  young  sugar-beets,  by  larvaj  and  imagos  of  the  last- 
mentioned  species  and  of  IS.  opaca  and  S.  reticulata.  Late  experiments 
liave  shown  that  some  of  these  species  prefer  vegetable  to  animal  food. 
Sexual  activity  is  great  in  Silpha ;  and  Dr.  C.  F.  Gissler  has  written 
of  S.  ramosa,  a  species  from  the  western  United  States:  "They  copu- 
late every  few  hours,  the  male  constantly  pursues  and  annoys  the  female, 
often  snapping  at  the  latter  and  biting  into  tips  of  elytra,  for  which 
reason  these  (in  collections)  are  so  often  found  lacerated.  The  female 
is  often  found  burrowed  into  the  soil  to  escape  the  caressings  of  the  ^^°-  *'^;.^f"^'^ 
male,  and  also  for  ovi[)osition,  which  takes  place  there."  The  oval 
eggs  of  this  species,  as  Dr.  Gissler  has  observed,  are  very  large  in  comparison  with 
the  insects'  size,  measuring  about  0.1  of  an  inch  in  length,  while  the  beetle  is  only 
from  0.6  to  0.7  of  an  inch  long.  The  larvaj  of  /Silpha  are  dark  colored  and  flat,  having 
the  characters  already  given  for  larvse  of  this  family. 

The  species  of  Necrophorus  have  ten-jointed  antenna;  with  a  four-jointed  round 
club,  and  are  of  an  elongated  form,  with  red-spotted  elytra,  which  are  truncated  at 
their  tips.     On  account  of  their  habit  of  burying  small  dead  vertebrate  animals,  in 


which  they  lay  their  eggs,  these  beetles  are  often  called  sextons  or  grave-diggers.  This 
habit  makes  these  beetles  useful  scavengers.  The  largest  North  American  species  of 
this  genus  is  N.  americanus.  It  is  1.25  to  1.50  inches  long,  the  top  of  the  head  is 
red,  the  pronotum  is  of  the  same  color  margined  laterally  and  behind  with  black,  and 
there  are  two  red  spots  on  the  outer  side  of  each  elytron,  one  just  anterior  to  its 
middle  and  one  near  its  tip.  iVi  tomentosus  is  a  common  species  in  the  northeastern 
United  States,  and  is  about  0.75  of  an  inch  long.  Its  prothorax  is  clothed  with  dense 
yellow  pubescences,  and  the  red  spots  extend  nearly  across  the  elytra.  Somewhat 
resembling  the  last-mentioned  species  is  N.  vespillio  from  Euroije.  JV.  rjermatiicus,  a 
nearly  black  European  species  a  little  over  an  inch  long,  captures  and  devours  Geo- 
trupes  stercorarius. 

The  ScYDM^PiNiD^  differs  from  the  Silphids  in  having  coarsely  granulated  eyes. 
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Dr.  Le  Conte  says  of  the  beetles  of  this  family :  "  These  are  small,  shining,  usually 
ovate,  sometimes  slender  insects  of  a  brown  color,  more  or  less  clothed  with  erect 
hairs.  They  are  found  variously  near  water,  under  stones,  in  ants'  nests,  and  under 
bark,  and  are  frequently  seen  flying  in  the  twilight." 

A  small  portion  of  the  Coleoptera  with  claviform  antennae  have  the  dorsal  seg- 
ments of  the  abdomen  entirely  corneous  and  the  elytra  very  short,  not  covering  the 
abdomen.  Of  this  jjortion  the  Pselaphtd.*;  have  the  abdomen  rigid  and  the  ventral 
segments  five  or  six  in  number.  The  antennie  have  from  one  to  eleven  joints,  the 
labial  palpi  are  very  short,  the  maxillary  palpi  are  usually  long  and  four-jointed,  eyes 
are  sometimes  absent,  claws  simple  and  frequently  single,  wings  often  wanting.  The 
species  of  this  family  are  all  very  small  and  many  are  myrmecophilous,  living  on 
friendly  tiiiiis  with  ants.  As  cause  for  this  friendly  relationship,  it  is  said  that  cer- 
tain sprcics  lit  I'-rhiphidse  secrete,  as  do  the  Aphidae,  fluids  which  the  ants  eat.  This 
kind  of  life  hns  liccii  so  long  participated  in  by  these  beetles  that  many  species  are 
blind,  and  are  fed,  carried  about,  and  protected  by  the  ants  exactly  as  they  care  for 
their  own  larvae ;  this  is  the  case  with  Claviger  testaceus,  a  European  species  whicli 
has  connate  elytra  and  is  apterous.  Certain  species  of  this  family  live  iji  caves,  and 
one  of  them,  Machcerites  subterraneiis,  is  peculiar  in  having  males  with  eyes  and 
females  without  these  organs.  In  Articertis,  of  which  several  species  are  found  in 
Australia,  the  antennae  are  one-jointed.  In  the  North  American  genera,  Adranes 
and  Ftistiger,  the  antennae  have  but  two  joints,  and  in  the  former  genus,  eyes  are 
wanting. 

The  Staphvlinid^,  which,  like  the  Pselaphidae,  have  short  elytra,  differ  from  the 
latter  family  in  having  the  abdomen  flexible  and  consisting  of  eight  ventral  segments. 
While  including  many  minute  forms,  this  family  also  includes  some  species  that  are 
an  inch  or  more  in  length.  The  antennae  are  generally  eleven-jointed,  but  are  variable 
in  form  and  insertion,  the  labial  palpi  are  usually  three-jointed,  the  maxillary  palpi 
generally  fonr-jointed.  The  short  truncate  elytra  usually  leave  most  of  the  abdomen 
exposed ;  and  when  these  beetles  are  disturbed,  many  of  them  turn  the  tip  of  the  abdo- 
men over  the  body  as  if  intending  to  sting.  Some  of  them  discharge  odorous  defensive 
fluids  from  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  when  they  have  assumed  this  threatening  position. 
The  wings,  when  present,  can  be  closely  packed  away  beneath  the  short  elytra.  In 
Pachycorinus  dimorphiis  from  New  Zealand,  Mr.  A.  Tauvel  has  noticed  that  the 
females  are  dimorphic,  the  form  that  has  normal  eyes  has  longer  elytra  and  wings, 
while  the  partly-blind  form  has  very  short  elytra  and  no  wings  —  a  curious  correlation 
of  locomotion  and  sight.  Some  species  of  Staphylinid;!?  have,  in  addition  to  the  com- 
pound eyes,  a  pair  of  ocelli. 

The  "larvae  of  Staphylinidae  rcsetnble  the  iniagos  more  than  is  usual 
with  Coleopterous  larvre,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  larval-like  appearance 
of  the  imagos  themselves.  The  antennfe  are  always  four-jointed, 
although  apparently  five-jointed  in  some  genera.  The  mouth-parts 
are  well  developed,  the  maxillary  palpi  are  of  three  or  four  joints,  the 
ocelli  vary  according  to  genera  from  one  to  six  on  each  side,  the  body 
is  elongate  and  is  usually  armed  at  the  anal  end  with  a  pair  of  append- 
ages which  are  mostly  two-jointed.  These  agile  larvae  are  of  a  firm 
texture,  of  a  brownish  black  or  yellowish  color,  and  they  pupate,  for 
the  most  part,  underground  or  beneath  rubbish  on  the  ground.  In  many  forms  the 
metamorphosis  lasts  but  one  year. 
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The  Iarv:t>  of  tliis  fnmily  usually  live  in  similar  pliiccs  to  those  frcquentcil  hy  the 
images;  and,  while  their  habits  and  life  history  Iiavc  been  little  studied  in  comparison 
with  other  families  of  equal  size,  there  is  great  and  interesting  variety  in  their  habits. 
Some  of  the  speeies  live  under  bark,  others  eat  fungi,  many  live  about  decaying  plants 
and  the  excrements  of  higher  animals.  Quite  a  number  are  found  in  the  nests  of  ants, 
but  the  exact  relations  which  they  hold  to  the  ants  are  not  yet  determined.  Mr.  E.  A. 
Sclnvarz  has  found  speeies  of  Staphylinida-  in  Texas  in  the  nests  of  white  ants  ( Ter- 
mes),  which,  as  will  be  recollected,  are  not  Hyinenoptera,  as  are  the  true  ants.  Qiiedins 
dilatatus  breeds  in  hornets'  nests  in  Europe,  and  will  also  eat  honey.  Micro<jloUa 
nidkola  frequents  the  nests  of  bank-swallows  in  France,  and  Mr.  P.  S.  Sprague  dis- 
covered that  Ahochara  anthomijiw,  in  the  eastern  United  States,  was  parasitic  in  the 
cabbage-maggot  (larva  of  Ant/ionii/ia  hmssica).  Heeger  found  that  G_>/raj>/i(e>ia 
maiica  oviposits  on  leaves  of  plants.  The  larv;e,  when  first  liatchinl,  cat  the  eggs  of 
mites,  and  later  devour  the  larval  mites  themselves,  finally  pui)ating  in  moist  earth. 
In  a  termitophilous  South  American  genus  the  abdomen  is  soft,  very  much  enlarged, 
and  thrown  upwards  and  forwards  so  as  to  hide  the  thorax.  The  eggs  of  these  curious 
insects  develop  into  larvae,  while  still  in  the  abdomen  of  the  female,  a  fact  first  discov- 
ered by  the  late  Professor  Sehiiidtc  of  Copenhagen,  who,  on  account  of  its  viviparous 
habits,  named  the  genus  C'orotoca. 

The  ratlier  robust  species  of  0.vt/poriis  are  found  in  fungi.  The  head  is  large,  the 
eyes  small,  the  long  mandibles  are  not  dentate,  and  the  abdomen  is  strongly  margined. 
O.  vittatus  is  about  0.25  of  an  inch  long,  and  black  above  with  a  light-brown  longitu- 
dinal stripe  covering  nearly  the  whole  of  each  elytron,  and  the  margin  of  the  abdo- 
men is  brown.  It  is  common  in  the  northeastern  United  States  on  sjiecies  of  Agaricus. 
The  species  of  Pfederus  are  combinations  of  red  and  deep  metallic  blue  in  coloration, 
and  are  found  under  chips  and  stones  in  moist  places.  In  P.  rijMrius  the  head,  elytra, 
and  tij)  of  the  abdomen  are  blue,  the  rest  of  the  insect  for  the  most  part  red.  It  is 
about  0.3  of  an  inch  long,  and  inhabits  both  Europe  and  America.  In  similar  moist 
localities,  as  those  in  which  Pcederus  is  found,  live  numerous  species  of  Stenus,  a 
genus  of  small  Staphylinidfe,  which  have  very  prominent  ej'es,  a  broad  head,  narrow 
prothorax,  and  wide  sulxjuadrate  elytra. 

The  largest  species  of  this  family  are  members  of  the  tribe  Staphylinini.  The 
genus  Sta2}hylinus  contains  species  often  of  considerable  size.  S.  macidosus,  common 
in  the  eastern  part  of  North  American,  is  from  0.7  to  1  inch  long,  is  dull  brown, 
densely  punctate,  and  the  tip  of  the  pubescent  abdomen  is  lighter  brown.  Of  about  the 
same  size,  and  found  in  the  same  localities,  is  Leistotrophns  cinqidatus.  This  species 
is  brown,  speckled  with  brownish-black  spots,  and  the  apical  portion  of  its  abdomen  is 
clothed  with  golden  pubescence.  It  differs  generically  from  Staphi/linus  in  having 
the  fourth  joint  of  the  maxillary  palpi  shorter  th.an  the  third.  Differing  from  the 
last-mentioned  genera,  in  having  the  thorax  without  ptmctures,  are  the  genera  Creo- 
p/iihcs  and  Thinopimts.  C.  villosns,  the  only  North  American  species,  is  widely  dis- 
lril)uted  over  the  country.  It  is  from  0.5  to  0.9  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  black  ground 
color  marked  with  gray  pubescence,  especially  upon  the  margins  of  the  abdo- 
men and  in  a  band  across  the  elytra.  C.  maxillosus,  from  Europe,  is  a  very  similar 
species  to  C.  villosus.  Thinopimis  pictus,  which  lives  below  high-water  mark  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  Alaska  to  southern  California,  is  from  0.55 
to  0.75  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  spotted  above  with  dark  brown 
and  black. 
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Quedius,  Aleochara 
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Numerous  species  of  the  gonera  Bledius,  Cnjptobium,  Lathrobium,  Philontkus, 
Quedius,  Aleochara,  and  IZomalota  are  found  in  the  United  States,  but  their  specific 
and   even   their  generic  determination   is   often   difficult.     Aleochara 
brachypterus,  which  is  figured,  occurs  both  in  Europe 
in  North  America. 

The  family  PLATYPSYLLioJi  consists  of  a  single 
Platypsylla   castoris,   an   ovate,   elongate, 
-flattened  parasite  of  the  beaver  {Castor  f her). 
*ctam6roww-    The  beetle  is  only  0.16  of  an  inch  long,  and  has 
'^™''  neither  eyes  nor  wings;  the  elytra  are  short,  leav- 

ing  five   abdominal    segments   exposed.      This   insect   was  first 
described   by  Ritsema   in  1869  as  a  new  genus   and   species  of    ^'"^  ^'^c^stonJ'""''''"^ 
Aphaniptera,  but  its  coleopterous  nature  was  pointed  out  in  187;2 
by  Di-.  J.  L.  Le  Coute.     Professor  J.  O.  Westwood  considers  it  to  represent  a  distinct 
order  of  insects,  the  Achreioptera. 

With  the  family  Hydkophilid.e  begins  a  series  of  several  families  of  Coleoptera 
which  inhabit  water,  or,  in  a  few  cases,  extremely  moist  places.     Of  these  families  only 
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the  Hydrophilidse  have  clavate  antenna'.  The  antenna^  have  from  six  to  nine  joints, 
the  outer  joints  forming  a  distinct  club,  the  palpi  are  long,  the  middle  and  posterior 
legs  are  sometimes  flattened  and  fitted  for  swimming.  The  imagos  of  this  family  are 
said  to  eat  vegetable  matter,  either  decomposed  or  living,  and  this  is  probably  true  of 
many  species ;  but  certain  kinds  of  Hydrophilus  prefer  animal  matter  when  they  can 
obtain  it.  Robert  writes  that  H.  jyiceus  feeds  upon  snails  {Limnwus),  and  I  found  that 
this  species  ate  greedily  fresh  meat  or  fish  in  preference  to  vegetable  matter  in  an 
aquarium.     Westwood  asserts,  however,  that  H.  fennicus  eats  turnip  leaves  in  the 
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fields  durinj;  tlio  iiiuht.  The  iiispcts  of  this  f;iinily  respire  muler  water  from  a  supply 
of  air  whicii  they  carry  about  attached  to  the  i.ul.eseeiiee  of  the  under  surface  of  their 
bodies;  and  this  air,  which  ai)])ears  like  a  sheet  of  silver  beneath  I  lie  lieclie  when  in  the 
water,  is  often  renewed  by  the  insect  coming  to  the  surface. 

The  life  history  and  habits  of  some  of  the  Ilydrophilida!  arc  interestiiiLT  in  the 
extreme  because  of  tlie  nest  which  the  females  construct  and  in  wiiich  they  deposit 
their  eggs.  This  cocoon-like  nest  is  pi'oduced  by  the  hardening  of  a  gelatinous  secre- 
tion from  accessory  glands  of  the  sexual  organ.s  of  the  females,  and  in  it  are  deposited 
from  twenty  to  over  one  hundred  eggs,  according  to  the  species.  The  cocoon  is  fast- 
ened by  some  of  these  beetles  to  submerged  vegetation,  by  others  it  is  left  to  float  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  females  of  still  other  species  carry  their  cocoon  about 
beneath  them,  fastened  between  the  posterior  coxas  and  steadied  by  the  hind  legs,  until 
the  young  larvie  have  hatched.  The  larvas  are  recognized,  according  to  Professor 
J.  C.  Schiodte,  by  their  "  claw-formed  tarsi,  which  are  sometimes  wanting,  the  ter- 
minal pair  of  stigmata,  the  free  projecting  mouth-j)arts,  the  very  short  joint  membrane 
of  the  maxilla',  the  connate  clypeus  and  absence  of  the  labrum,  the  sharj),  sickle-formed, 
imperforate  mandibles,  the  absent  or  sharp  ligula,  the  want  of  a  neck  on  the  extended 
head,  and  the  very  short,  unarmed  anal  segment."  The  larvje  when  first  hatched  often 
prey  upon  one  another  in  the  same  cocoon ;  later  they  feed  ii]ion  insects  which  fall 
into  the  water,  and  npon  snails.  In  the  case  of  the  larvie  of  Hydroj^hilus picetis,  which 
eat  common  house-flies  with  avidity,  the  mode  of  feeding  is  curious.  Seizing  the  fly 
in  its  jaws,  the  swiftly  swimming  larva  seeks  some  place  where  it  can  eat  it  in  quiet 
and  security.  Having  found  a  suitable  place,  it  rests  upon  a  piece  of  grass  or  leaf  and 
projects  the  head  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  holding  it  perpendicularly.  In  this 
position  it  chews  the  fly  into  a  pulp,  using  the  antennas  as  mouth-parts  during  the  pro- 
cess, and  sucking  the  juices  of  the  fly  down  its  throat,  which,  during  the  mastication, 
acts  as  a  tunnel  to  catch  the  juices  crushed  from  the  fly.  The  head  is  apparently  held 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  in  order  that  the  juices  of  the  prey  shall  not  be  diluted 
by  the  water.  After  the  juices  have  been  sucked  from  the  fly  its  chitinous  parts  are 
rejected,  at  least  by  young  fft/dro2}hilus  larvaj,  in  the  same  way  as  like  innutritions 
parts  of  its  prey  are  rejected  by  scorpions  after  they  have  drawn  the 
juices  from  it.     Pupation  takes  place  in  the  ground. 

Among  the  small  species  of  Hydrophilida;  arc  a  number  of  very 
convex  form,  terrestrial  habits,  and  having  the  middle  and  hind  tarsi 
with  the  first  joint  elongated.  Of  these  small  forms  species  of  tSphceri- 
dium  have  a  narrow  mesosternum  and  elongated  scutellum.  IS.  scara- 
bcBoides  is  black,  with  yellow  legs,  a  yellow  spot  on  the  tip  of  each 
elytron,  and  just  in  front  of  this  yellow  spot  a  larger  blood-red  one.  fm? im.-spharir 
It  lives  in  cow-dung  in  Europe,  and  a  single  specimen,  perhaps  acci-  d^x^m  scarabaoides. 
dental  in  occurrence,  has  been  reported  from  Canada.  The  larv.-c  of  SpJmridium 
and  of  Cercyon,  related  genera,  live  in  moist  earth  and  in  dung,  and  prey  upon 
dipterous  larvjE. 

Hydrohius  and  Phylhydrus  include  closely  related  aquatic  species  which  have  the 
middle  and  hind  tarsi  not  compressed  and  with  the  first  joint  short,  and  in  which  the 
prothorax  at  the  base  is  as  wide  as  are  the  elytra.  The  last  of  the  five  exposed  ventral 
segments  is  entire,  and  the  antennse  are  nine-jointed.  In  Hydrohius  the  last  joint  of 
the  maxillary  palpi  is  longer  than  the  third  joint.  In  Phj/Ihi/dnis  the  last  joint  is 
shorter  than  the  third.     If.  globosus  and  P.  rotundatiis  are  similar  appearing,  smooth, 
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shining  black  species,  found  in  tlie  northeastern  United  States.     The  form  is  nearly 
hemispherical,  the  length  from  0.3  to  0.4  of  an  inch. 

The  genus  Ilijdrophilus  contains  the  largest  species  of  this  family.  They  differ 
from  Uijdrobms  and  genera  associated  with  it  in  having  comjiressed  tarsi,  and  in  hav- 
ing the  metastemuni  prolonged  posteriorly  into  a  long  spine. 
IT.  triangularis,  a  common  North  American  species,  is  1.5  inches 
long,  and  shining  black  in  color.  The  egg-case  of  this  species 
has  been  carefully  described  by  Dr.  C.  V.  Riley.  It  consists 
of  three  parts,  a  Hoater  surmounted  by  a  horn-shaped  process, 
an  egg-case  proper,  attached  to  the  basal  end  of  the  floater,  and 
an  outer  bag  or  covering.  The  larva;  remain  a  day  or  two  in 
the  outer  bag  after  they  hatch ;  and  Dr.  Riley  concludes  "  that 
the  curious  contrivance  in  Htidrophilm  is  intended  not  only  to 
secure  an  ample  supply  of  air  to  the  eggs  and  to  protect  them, 
but  also  to  protect  the  newly  hatched  young  from  their  nu- 
merous enemies  until  their  jaws  have  strengthened  and  they  are 
better  able  to  begin  the  struggle  for  existence."  The  eggs  are 
white,  cylindroid,  and  about  0.15  of  an  inch  long  and  .04  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  In  Europe  the  corresponding  large  species  of 
this  geims  is  H.  inceus,  both  sexes  of  which  are  figured  above, 
witli  nest  and  larva.  The  sexes  of  these  insects  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished, because  the  male  has  the  anterior  tarsi  much  en- 
larged, to  form  an  organ,  common  among  water  beetles,  by  which 
he  clings  firmly  to  the  female  during  copulation.  Notwithstanding  the  reputed  phyto- 
phagous habits  of  the  imago  of  H.  piceus,  this  beetle  sometimes  captures  and  eats  Tri- 
ton pimctatus,  when  confined  in  an  aquarium. 

Nearly  related  to  ILjdrophilus,  but  having  a  short  metasternal  spine,  is  Hydro- 
charis.    H.  obtusatiis,  an  oval  black  species,  about  0.7  of  an  inch  long, 
is  common  in  the  eastern  United  States.     Several  smaller  species  are 
united  in  the  genus  T'ro^nsternus,  of  which  T.  glaber  is  an  abundant 
species  in  New  England. 

The  remaining  families  of  beetles  are  often  termed  Adephaga,  and 
are  characterized  by  Drs.  Le  Conte  and  Horn  as  having  the  first  three 
ventral  segments  connate ;  the  first  divided  by  the  hind  coxal  cavities, 
so  that  the  sides  are  separated  from  the  very  small  medial  ]iart.  The 
Adephaga  are  pre-eminently  predaceous  Coleoptera,  although,  as  will 
be  seen  later,  a  few  partake  of  vegetable  food.  '  '^"""'^ 

The  Gyrinid^e  includes  a  small  number  of  Coleoptera  which  swim  rajiidly  about  in 

#     groups  upon  the  water,  unless  disturbed,  when  thej'  dive  beneath  the  sur- 
face.    They  are  noticeable  for  their  having  a  pair  of  eyes  ujion  the  upper 
surface  of  the  head,  with  whicli  to  look  out  into  the  air,  and  a  pair  upon  the 
under  side  for  sight  und(y  water.     Their  flattened  oval  form  and  bluish- 
l)lack  color,  together  with  their  four  eyes,  serve  to  distinguish  them 
from  all  other  Coleoptera.     When  seized  they  emit  an  odorous  milky 
^^luTvittcSul""'  fluid.     In  Gyrinus  the  scutellum  is  distinct,  while  in  Dineutus  it  is 
wanting.     The  only  other  North  American  genus  is  Gyretes,  of  which  a 
species  is  found  in  Illinois,  Arizona,  and  Texas,  and  which  differs  from  Dineutus  in 
bavins  the  last  ventral  segment  of  the  abdomen  elongated  and  conical.     Dineutus 
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fit(<ltH>i  18  Uw  hirm'st  siu'cu's  iniiu  tiu'  ('niLMl  Stales,  wlicrc  it  is  common  in  the 
Atlantic  region.     It  is  about  0.;');')  of  an  inch  long,  and  i\w  elytra  have  roundel  tips. 

The  larva;  of  Gyrlnidie  respire  by  means  of  ciliate  gills  and  a  closed  tracheal 
system.  These  gills  are  situated  one  on  each  side  of  every  abdominal  segment,  and  an 
additional  pair  upon  each  side  of  the  anus,  —  in  all,  ten  i)airs  of  gills.  These  ciliate 
branchi;!;  servo  as  swimming  organs,  enabling  the  larvte  to  swim  rajndly.  Notwith- 
standing their  active  aquatic  life  these  larva;  are  subject  to  parasitism  by  three  or  four 
species  of  Hymenoptera. 

The  flattened  water-beetles  belonging  to  the  family  Dvtiscid.k  live  in  the  water  as 
do  the  Ilydrophilidas  rather  than  upon  it  like  the  Gyrinidie,  from  all  of  which  insects 
they  are  readily  distinguished  by  their  filiform  eleven-jointed  an- 
tennjc.  The  Dytiscida;  have  but  two  eyes,  their  metasternum  has 
no  antccoxal  piece,  and  is  prolonged  in  a  triangular  process  pos- 
teriorly, their  abdomen  has  six  segments.  The  legs  of  these  beetles, 
especially  the  postei-ior  jiair,  are  oar-shaped  and  clothed  with  long 
hair,  being  consequently  well  fitted  for  natation;  but  these  insects 
are  not  confined  to  swimming  as  a  mode  of  locomotion,  for  they  are 
rovided  with  serviceable  wings,  and  durhig  the  night  fly  from  ])ond 
to  pond.  These  beetles  are  apparently  guided  to  water  by  sight, 
for  they  often  fly  against  green-houses,  the  glass  of  which  they  mis- 
take for  the  surface  of  water.  Many  Dytiscidaj  emit  between  the 
head  and  prothorax,  a  milky  secretion,  and  between  the  mesothorax  and  metathorax  a 
yellowish  fluid;  the  function  of  both  these  odorless  fluids  is  not  determined  with  cer- 
tainty. At  each  side  of  the  anal  end  of  the  intestine  are  two  glands  which  furnish  a 
strong  odorous,  acid  fluid,  said  to  contain  butyric  acid  ;  these  anal  glands,  which  are 
not  rare  in  adephagous  Coleoptera,  are  defensive  in  function. 
Many  species  of  Dytiscidre  stridulate ;  that  is,  produce  more  or 
less  musical  sounds,  both  under  water  and  in  air.  Species  of 
Aciliiifi^  Dytiscus,  and  Colynibetes  produce  sound  by  rubbing 
the  abdominal  segments  ujion  the  elytra;  the  males  of  Vi/li!Me)\ 
by  action  of  the  posterior  femora  upon  a  corrugated  spot  behind 
the  hind  coxa; ;  and  J'elobius,  a  genus  placed  by  some  authors 
in  another  family,  by  friction  of  the  stout  margin  of  the  wings 
against  the  under  side  of  the  elytra.  The  anterior  and  often 
the  middle  tarsi  of  males,  in  certain  genera  of  this  family,  have 
a  ])art  of  their  joints  widened,  and  provided  with  pedunculate 
suckers  beneath.  These  suckers  enable  the  males  to  adhere 
firmly  to  the  females  during  copulation.  In  the  males  of  Dytis- 
cus  and  of  some  allied  genera  the  three  basal  joints  of  the  an- 
terior tarsi,  which  are  the  ones  most  strikingly  modified,  are  so 

widely  expanded  as  to  form  unitedly  a  saucer-shajied  disc,  which  bears  on  its  under  sur- 
face two  large  and  numerous  small  chitinous  suckers  mounted  on  stems.  Those  some- 
what toadstool-formed  suckers  are  altered  tarsal  hairs.  The  females  of  some  species  of 
Dytiscidae  exhibit  an  interesting  dimorphism  in  that  some  of  the  individuals  have  the 
elytra  striate,  while  others  of  the  same  species  have  them  smooth.  Different  species  of 
Dytiscus  have  been  known  to  cojiulate  with  each  other,  and  Kvaatz  has  published  a 
notice  of  a  bastard  between  two  species  of  this  genus.  Dytiscidaj  are  rarely  found  in 
salt  water,  and  their  occurrence  there  is  apparently  accidental  and  temporary.    Species 
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occur,  however,  in  hot  springs,  and  Hooker  writes  of  a  Himalayan  species  that  was 

found  abundantly  in  springs  which  had  a  temperature  of  11'2°  F.     Insects  of  this  family 

respire,  when  under  water,  a  supply  of  air  which  they 

|i  carry  beneath  their  elytra,  and  which  they  renew,  from 

i  II  time  to  time,  by  coming  to  the  surface,  and  resting 

I  n  with  the  head  hanging  and  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  just 

'"'  '"•'I  at  the  surface  of  the  water.     Some  of  them  remain 

submerged  an  hour  and  a  half,  before  renewing  their 

supply  of  air.     The  larger  sjjecies  of  Dytiscidae  often 

attack  small  fishes. 

The  larva;  of  the  Dytiscida^,  which  are  aquatic  in 
habits,  and  have  free  mouth-])arts,  five-jointed  thoracic 
legs,  foui'-jointed  antenna?,  and  six  pairs  of  ocelli,  are 
especially  noticeable  because  their  mandibles  are  hol- 
low, and  are  consequently  adajJted  both  for  seizing 
their  prey  and  for  sucking  out  its  juices.  The  mouth 
cavity  between  the  mandibles  is  not,  as  is  often  as- 
serted, entirely  closed.  The  larvre  respire  by  means  of 
two  stigmata  at  the  ])osterior  end  of  the  abdomen. 

Cybister  lias  the  suckers  on  the  under  side  of  the 
tarsal  disc  alike,  and  arranged  in  four  rows.  C.  jim- 
briolatus,  from  the  eastern  United  States,  is  greenish  black,  margined  with  yellow, 
and  is  about  1.25  inches  long.  In  Dytiscus  the  suckers  of  the  tarsal  disc  are  of 
different  sizes,  and  the  posterior  stigmata  are  larger  than  in  Cybister ;  the  species  are 
all  large.  D.fasciventris,  a  species  about  1.1  inches  long,  is  common  in  New  England, 
and  D.  verticalis,  about  1.3  inches  long,  is  not  very  rare  in  the  same  region.  Both  are 
black,  with  yellow  lateral  margins  of  the  prothorax  and  elytra.  In  Europe  D.  mar- 
gvialis,  a  species  about  the  size  of  D.  fasciventris,  is  the  common  one,  and  its  larvse 
attack  young  frogs,  tritons,  and  fishes. 

The  species  of  Acilius  are  of  medium  size,  and  have  the  posterior  tarsi  ciliate,  the 
claws  of  the  same  tarsi  equal  or  nearly  so.  Many  of  the  species  have  a  yellowish  band 
across  the  posterior  half  of  the  elytra,  and  tranverse  yellowish  lines  on  the  prothorax. 


-  Larva  of  Dytiscus. 


The  tarsal  discs  of  the  males  are  round.  A.  fraterims  is  very  common  in  New  Eng- 
land. Its  length  is  about  0.6  of  an  inch,  and  the  black  portions  of  its  elytra  have  a 
yellowish  tinge,  due  to  the  black  consisting  of  very  dense  punctures  upon  a  yellow 
surface.     A.  sulcahis  is  the  common  representative  of  this  genus  in  Europe. 

In  Rhanlus  the  discs  of  the  anterior  tarsi  of  the  males  are  oblong,  and  the  elytra 
smooth.     Rhantus  notaUis,  a  species  about  0.4  of  an  inch  long,  is  found  in  Europe 
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and  Nortli  America.  Tlie  spcoios  of  A;/<i/>uii,  Midn.t,  and  Tli/liims  are  all  soinowliat 
similar  in  appearance  to  Rhantus,  and  most  of  tlic  s])ccies  are  about  the  same  size. 
CoptotoniHs  interrogatus  is  very  common  in  the  eastern  United  States.  It  is  about 
0.35  of  an  inch  long,  the  elytra  are  somewhat  irregularly  stri])ed  longi- 
tudinally with  yellow,  and  the  jirothorax  is  banded  transversely  with 
the  same  color. 

In  Ilydroporus,  a  genus  which  contains  over  seventy-five  described 
North  American  species,  the  prosternum  is  defle.xed  between  the  front   Fia.  4:3.-//y(/ro- 
00X03,  the  anterior  and  middle  tarsi  are  ap])arently  tour-jointed,  the 

scutellum  is  not  visible,  and  the  metasternum  attains  the  mesosternum. 

The  species  are  all  of  comparatively  small  size. 

The  family  IlALiPLiDJi;,  often  united  with  the  Dytiscidaj,  includes  a 

small  number  of  minute,  sub-aquatic  Coleoptera,  which  are  oval  and 

very  convex,  and  which  swim  poorly.     They  are  yellow,  spotted  with 
ViG.iu.— Hall-    black.     Their  inetasternum  has  an  ante-coxal  piece  separat('(l  bv  a  dis- 

plus/asciatus.  '  ^ 

tinct  suture,  and  their  anteniuu  are  ten-jointed. 

The  Cakabid^  number  probably  over  ten  thousand  described  species,  varying  in 
size  from  very  minute  forms  up  to  beetles  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length.  Drs. 
Le  Conte  and  Horn  give  the  following  characters  by  which  species  of  this  family  can 
be  readily  distinguished  from  other  adephagous  coleoptera :  Metasternum  with  an 
ante-coxal  piece,  separated  by  a  well-marked  suture,  reaching  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  and  extending  in  a  triangular  process  between  the  hind  coxae ;  eleven-jointed 
antennae  arising  at  the  side  of  the  head,  between  the  base  of  the  mandibles  and  the 
eyes ;  hind  coxae  mobile  and  sim])le ;  and  habits  terrestrial.  These  beetles  liave 
slender  legs,  and  run  rapidly  ;  the  wings  are  often  poorly  developed.  On  account  of 
their  rapid  running  habits,  the  Germans  term  these  Coleoptera  "  Laufkafer."  Sonorific 
organs  are  not  common  in  insects  of  this  family,  but  species  of  Blethisa  and  of 
Elaphrus  stridulate.  Luminous  organs  have  liecn  re]iorted  in  the  case  of  Physodera 
noctiluca  from  Java. 

A  large  number  of  Carabidre  have  anal  glands,  which  have  been  mistaken  by  some 
writers  for  urinary  organs,  but  which  are  defensive  in  function.  The  muscular  bladder- 
like receptacles  of  these  glands  are  two  in  number,  one  on  each  side  of  the  terminal 
portion  of  the  intestine,  and  each  opens  just  above  the  rectal  opening.  Into  these 
receptacles,  which  serve  to  store  the  defensive  fluid  until  needed,  open  the  ducts  of  the 
glands  which  prepare  the  secretion.  In  most  cases  the  secretion  is  an  odorous  acid 
liquid,  which  can  be  spurted  out  quite  a  distance,  and  Pelouze  has  shown  that,  in  cer- 
tain species  of  Carabus,  this  secretion  contained  butyric  acid,  the  same  acid  that 
imparts  its  indescribable  odor  to  rancid  butter.  In  Brachinus  and  a  few 
other  genera  the  secretion  of  the  anal  glands  is  either  partly  gaseous  on 
emission,  or  becomes  a  permanent  gas  immediately  afterwards,  as  can 
be  readily  proved  by  compelling  one  of  the  insects  to  discharge  its  secre- 
tion under  water  beneath  an  inverted  test-tube  filled  with  the  same  liquid. 
In  this  way  I  have  collected,  in  a  few  moments,  from  Aptimts  displosor,  p,^_  ^.^^  _j}„,chi- 
a  Pyrenean  species  related  to  Brachinus,  an  amount  of  gas  equal  to  sev-  bJ,'J;u"r  beetle "" 
eral  times  the  space  occupied  by  the  beetle  itself.  The  discharge  of  the 
anal  glands  of  Brachinus,  often  rajiidly  rei>eated  when  the  beetle  is  held  between  the 
fingers,  is  accompanied  by  a  smoke-like  va])or  and  a  popping  sound,  whence  insects  of 
that  genus  are  popularly  termed  bombardier-beetles. 
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Beetles  of  tbis  f;imily  live,  for  the  most  part,  on  or  near  the  ground,  remaininsj 
concealed  beneath  boards  and  stones  during  the  day,  and  wandering  out  at  night  in 
search  of  their  prey.  A  particularly  favorable  place  to  collect 
many  species  is  beneath  the  debris  left  by  the  overflowing  of 
rivers.  Another  situation  not  much  less  productive  is  under 
stones  along  the  banks  of  larger  streams  and  rivers  ;  a  few  are 
found  along  the  sea-coast,  under  stones ;  and  a  species  of  .^pus 
live  between  the  high  and  low  water  mark  upon  the  shores  of 
the  ocean,  where  they  are  covered  by  the  salt-water  the  greater 
p;ut  of  the  day.  They  respire  air  which  surrounds  and  ad- 
lures  to  them  while  they  are  submerged.  On  account  of  their 
predaceous  habits,  few  Carabidce  live  in  nests  of  ants  or  of 
other  insects ;  but  Bates  states  that  Solenogenys  foeda,  from 
the  upper  Amazon,  lives  on  the  nests  of  termites.  A  number 
of  species  of  this  family  inhabit  caverns;  among  them  those 
of  the  genus  Anophthalmus  are  best  known  and  are  eyeless, 
or  at  least  blind,  both  as  larvae  and  images,  lllaplianus,  an 
Australian  genus,  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  eyeless,  while 
Reicheia  ludfuf/a,  which  is  found  along  river  banks  in  south- 
ern France,  has  the  eyes  aborted. 
The  larvae  of  Carabidie  are  elongated,  often  partly  porueo\is.  They  have  four- 
jointed  antennae,  and  somewhat  long  five-jointed  legs.  The  mandibles  are  falciform 
and  prominent,  the  maxillary  palpi  are  four-jointed,  the  labial  palpi  two-jointed,  and 
the  ocelli  are  generally  from  four  to  six  on  each  side.  In  the  larvas  of  Scarites  and 
Anophthalmus,  and  of  a  few  other  genera,  ocelli  are  absent.  It  is  usually  stated  that 
carabid  larvte,  like  those  of  the  Cicindelidaj,  Dytiscidae,  and  Gyrinidae,  and  unlike 
those  of  most  other  families,  have  two  claws  on  each  foot ;  but  this  character  is  not 
without  excejjtion  in  the  carabid  larva',  for  the  larvro  of  ^jms,  a  genus  already  men- 
tioned, and  of  Cil/emim,  are  stated  to  have  but  one  claw  on  each  foot.  Chapuis  and 
Candeze  write :  "  The  color  of  these  larvae  varies  from  a  light  brown  to  a  deep  black, 
and,  exceptionally,  to  yellowish  white.  They  are  very  active,  and  wander  about  upon 
the  ground.  The  greater  part  of  them  live  upon  prey  which  they  get  possession  of  in 
various  ways.  Thus  insects,  caterpillars,  and  molluscs  form  their  ordinary  food. 
They  do  not  tear  this  prey  to  pieces,  but  limit  themselves  to  extracting  its  juices,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  explains  the  smallness  of  their  buccal  aperture.  Some  live  on  vegetable 
substances.  This  fact,  jjroved  for  Zahms  gibbus,  probably  will  be  the  same  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  larv«  of  Har])alini  and  of  Amara."  This  prediction  as  to  the 
phytophagic  habits  of  Carabidae  has  since  proved  true,  and  quite  a  large  number  of 
these  insects  are  known  to  feed  ujion  pollen  and  other  pai-ts  of  plants,  while  the  Zabrns 
mentioned  above  has  proved  at  times  destructive  to  young  turnip  plants  and  to  other 
crops.  In  parts  of  California  Platynus  mncihlicollis  has  become  so  abundant  as  to  be 
a  nuisance,  swarming  in  every  corner,  and  entering  food  and  clothing  in  masses.  The 
popular  name  given  this  beetle  is  "  ovei'flow-bug."  With  the  exception  of  Zabrits  gib- 
bus  and  Platynus  macuUcollis,  the  insects  of  this  family  may  be  regarded  as  generally 
beneficial,  for  the  phytophagous  species  mostly  devour  the  pollen  and  seed  of  weeds, 
while  the  great  majority  of  Carabidae  attack  the  larvae  of  noxious  insects. 

Among  curious  food   habits   of  Carabidae  it  may  be  mentioned  that  D'Aumont 
observed  that  Jiracldnun  a-epitans,  in  company  with  carrion  beetles,  helped  devour  a 
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Fig.  477.  —  Mormolyce  phyllodes. 


dead   snake.      .Vccnliii.-  U,  .•.   stMtr.n.nt    lately   wm\v  l.y  J.  Krivaldsky,  a   Iluiiyaiiuii 

entomologist,  Aciim/'i/s  iii,ii/i(i/Jii//us,  a  s|ii'cirs  t'nuii  sduihciii  Kiissia,  feeds  upon  pods 

and  seeds  of  medie  {J/'i/ir,t,/i,  sii/iro),  \\lncli  ilic  ln'ctles  i-ullecl   cluring  the  night  and 

heap  up  about  their  Imrmws  in  llie  grunncl. 

Of  the  extreme  variety  of  forms  which  species  of  Carabidui  present,  none  is  more 

remarkable  than  that  of  Mormoli/ce.     The  commonest  species  is  M.  phyllodes,  a  beetle 

often  reaching  three   inches  in  length,  

and  found  in  the  forests  uj)on  the  moun- 
tains of  Java,  where  its  remarkable  form, 

best  shown  by  the  ligure,  has  attracted 

the  attention  of  the  natives,  by  whom  it 

is  called  bibliolalC  an.     Its  antennas  and 

legs  are  black ;  the  rest  of  the  beetle  is 

pitch-bi-own,   a   little    lighter    in    shade 

upon  the  margins  of  the  elytra.     These 

beetles,  as  well  as  their  larva;,  are  found 

about  Polijporus  fomeiilariiix,  a  fungus 

upon  the  trunks  of   trees.      The  larvas, 

which  exhibit  no  remarkable  structural 

peculiarities,  and  resemble  those  of  Cara- 

bus,  live  within  the  fungus,  feeding,  it  is 

supposed,  npon  the  larvse  of  other  insects.     Pupation  takes  place  within  the  fungus,  and 

the  form  of  the  elytra  in  the  pupa  indicates,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  remarkable  form  of 

the  beetle  that  is  to  emerge  from  it.    Larval  life  requires  from  eight  to  nine  months  ;  pupal 

life  from  eight  to  ten  weeks.     The  images  are  found  mostly  from  August  to  November. 
A  large  sub-family,  the  Ilarpalinaj,  includes  such  Carabidte  as  have  the  "  middle 

coxal  cavities  entirely  enclosed  by  the  sterna,  the  epimeron  not  reaching  the  coxa ; 

head  without  antennal  grooves  beneath,  and  supraorbital  distinct  setie  ;  anibulatorial 

setse  of  abdomen  usually  well-develo])ed." 

The  genus  Harpahm  includes  a  large  number  of  flattened  usually 
black  beetles,  of  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  the  species. 
Most  of  them  have  nearly  square  prothorax.  Of  the  species  of  this 
i^enus  //  call (jiiKis IIS  is  very  common  in  the  eastern  United  States, 
often  feeding  n|Hin  the  ]iollen  and  seeds  of  the  common  ragweed 
{Ainhroslii  arttiiilsi<ifulia).  It  is  about  an  inch  in 
length.  A  number  of  slightly  smaller  species  are 
equally  common,  and  have  similar  habits  to  the  one 
last  mentioned.  Not  very  different  from  Iliopuhis 
FiG.478.— //urpo(«s     in  structure  and  haliits  are  the  many  siieeies  of  .  1///- 

caliginosus.  i,   -ii  .  ,      ,        , 

sodacti/lus.  Still  smaller  than  insects  ot  the  last- 
mentioned  genera  is  Gyncmdropns  kt/laci's,  found  in  the  eastern  United 
States.  This  beetle  is  about  0.3  of  an  inch  long.  It  is  black  above, 
and  has  brownish  legs  and  mouth-parts ;  the  elytra  are  striate.  This 
beetle  often  abounds  under  the  loose  bark  of  hickory  trees.  Among 
other  small  carabids,  which  are  not  far  from  Ilnrpalus  in  systematic 
position,  are  the  species  of  Affonoderus.  A.  lineola,  a  very  common 
little  beetle  about  0.35  of  an  inch  long,  which  flies  into  the  open  windows  in  the 
evening,  attracted  by  the   lights  within,  is  yellowish-brown,  with   black  dots   upon 
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the  prothorax,  and  a  stripe  of  the  same  color  along  the  middle  of  each  elytron.  Much 
larger  (about  0.6  of  an  inch),  but  of  similar  form,  and  pale-brown  coloration,  without 
distinct  black  markings,  is  Geopinus  incrassatus,  a  common  New  England  species. 
In  Geopimis,  Agonoderns,  and  other  genera  of  the  group  to  which  they  belong,  the 
left  mandible  is  longer  than  the  right  one,  and  overlaps  it  distinctly  in  the  first-named 
genus. 

The  genus  Chkenius  includes  beetles  of  medium  size,  which  usually  are  of  a  green- 

fish  or  purplish  bronze  color  above.  Sometimes  the  margin  of  the 
elytra  or  a  few  spots  upon  them  are  yellow.  They  frequent  moist 
places  beneath  stones,  and  attain  their  maximum  size  and  beauty 
in  Africa.  Most  of  the  species  have  ati  odor  somewhat  like  that  of 
Morocco  leather.  C.  sericevs,  a  bright  green  species,  with  bi-own 
antennte  and  legs,  is  common  along  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers  in 
the  north-eastern  United  States.  C.  tomentosns,  from  the  same 
Fig.  480.  —  clUamius    region,  is  of  a  deep  purplish  bronze  color. 

The  genus  Brachinus,  already  mentioned  on  account  of  its  habits, 
consists  of  over  150  species  distributed  throughout  temperate  and  tropical  parts  of  the 
world.  The  beetles  of  this  genus  are  mostly  red,  with  blue  or  green  elytra,  and  are 
found  often  in  numbers  together  beneath  stones.  The  species  are  very  difficult  to 
distinguish,  but  the  genus  is  readily  distinguished  l)y  its  form,  colors,  and  habits.  The 
specific  names  armiffer,  bellicosus,  homharda,  crepitans,  exlmlans,  ex- 
plodens,  funians,  venator,  and  the  like,  have  reference  to  the  habits  of 
the  bombardier-beetles. 

Numerous  small  species  of  Carabid;^,  which  are  much  flattened,  often 
ornamented  with  bright  colors,  and  many  of  which  frequent  flowers, 
belong  to  the  genus  Lehia,  in  its  older  and  les.s-restricted  sense.  Z. 
grandis,  one  of  the  larger  species  of  this  genus,  measuring  about  0.4 
of  an  inch  in  length,  is  yellowish-brown,  with  dark-blue  elytra.  This 
insect  has  proved  useful  by  eating  the  eggs  of  the  Colorado  potato-beetle 

{Dorijphoru  decemlmeata).  The  genus  Coptodera,  of  which  C.  emar- 
^N^'^  ijiiKild,  from  Brazil,  is  figured,  does  not  differ  greatly  structurally  from 
^X  Li  Ilia.     Dromius,  another  genus  closely  related  to  Zebia,  has  a  heart- 

/^B\        shaped  prothorax.     J).  2Mcetts,  a  common  North  American  species,  is 
J^^         shining  black  and  .ibout  0.3  of  an  inch  long.     D.  quadrinotatus,  found 
Fig.  482. -cop(o-  in  Europe,  feeds,  as  larva,  under  the  bark  of  iiines. 

deraemarginata.  lit  '  i 

upon  the  larvie  of  Pissodes  notatus,  a  weevil. 
Of  the  genus  Galerita  there  are  five  North  American  species. 
In  the  northeastern  United  States,  G.  janiis  is  common  under 
stones  in  early  summer.     Its  length  is  about  0.75  of 
an  inch ;  its  antennie,  ]>rothorax,  and  legs  are  red, 
and  the  rest  of  the  beetle  is  bluish-black.     The  head 
is  much  elongated,  and  the  prothorax  is  not  half  as 
wide  as  are  the  elytra,  which  latter  are  truncate  at  the 
tip.     In  Casnonia,  which  includes  small  beetles,  the 
structure  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  Galerita,  but    p,e  4g3 
the  thorax  is  very  much  more  elongate.      C,  pennsyl- 
vanica  is  not  rare  under  stones.     Its  length  is  about  0.25  of  an  inch,  and  its  color  is 
brown  and  black,  the  hea<l,  prothorax,  and  spots  upon  the  elytra  being  of  the  latter  color. 
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About  eiglity-fivo  Xortli  American  siiocies  of  (lescril)ed  Cav,ibifla>,  which  are  con- 
siderably flattened,  and  resemble,  to  a  certain  extent,  tiiose  of  Lebia,  but  are  not 
usually  as  vividly  colored,  and  are  generally  somewhat  larger,  are 
included  in  the  genus  Platynus.  The  entire  coloration  of  P.  cupri- 
peimis,  a  Xorth  American  species  about  0.3  of  an  inch  long,  is  metallic 
green  with  reddish  reflections.  P.  octoptmctatus,  which  is  common 
in  New  England,  although  not  as  common  as  P.  aiprijxtuus,  is  simi- 
lar in  size  and  coloration  to  the  latter  species,  but  has  four  deejily  im- 
pressed punctures  arranged  longitudinally  near  the  inner  margin  of 
each  elytron.  Many  of  the  species  of  this  genus  are  black.  Differing 
systematically  from  Platijnus,  in  having  the  claws  more  or  less  serrate, 
is  Calathus.     In  the  last  two  genera  the  elytra  are  oblicpiely  sinuate ; 

but  in  Lachnophoi'us,  of  which  X.  rugosus  from   BrM/.il   is  figured, 

tSb""^""   *''®  elytra  are  round  at  the  tip. 

T(  ^^^  J  Diccelus  comprises  about  twenty  species  of  Coleoptera,  all   of 

>^HB'  which  are  North  American.     These  beetles  have  the  pronotum  flat- 

/^Hnnrv         tened,  with  a  few  slight  wrinkles  and  an  upturned  margin  ;  the  elytra 
^  JW|H  \^     are  striate.     D.  splendidus,  from  the  southern  United  States,  is  over 
fVUVi  an  inch  long,  and  black  with  coppery-bronze  elytra.     D.  jncrpiiratus, 

\^^^i  ^  purplish-black  species  about  an  inch  long;  IJ.  elongatxis  and  D. 

/  \         dilatatus,  both  black,  and  0.7  and  0.8  of  an  inch  long  respectively, 

Fio.m.  —  Dicabis     are  all  found  on  the  Atlantic  slope  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts. 
Dr.  G.  H.  Horn  has  desci-ibed  the  larva  of  a  species  of  Diccelus,  pos- 
sibly of  P.  dilatatus.     The  body  of  the  larva  is  dark  greenish  blue  and 
semi-opaque,  its  head  being  reddish  yellow.     The  larva  is  narrowed  to- 
ward both  ends ;  and  the  anal  segment  is  armed  with  two  slender  inward- 
curved  processes,  between  which  the  anus  extends  as  a  corneous  tube 
equal  in  length  to  an  abdominal  segment.     Its  antennae,  although,  as  is 
usual  in  this  family,  four-jointed,  are  about  one-third  the  length  of  the 
body.      The  legs  increase  in  length  from  the  first  to  the  third  pair. 
Pupation,  which  takes  place  beneath  logs  or  in  the  ground,  lasts  but  a    ^l^rbf'mtuMm 
week.     Nearly  related,  systematically,  to  Piccehcs  is  Badister.      B. 
bipustidatus,  from  Europe,  is  about  0.2  of  an  inch  long,  brown,  with  black  head  and 
two  curved  black  lines  on  each  elytron.     Its  larva  has  been  described  by  Schiodte. 

,.^.,^_^        .  The  genera  Pterostichus,  Amara,  Evarthrus,  and  Zoxandrus,  each 

YjBtj        contain  numerous  species ;  but  they  are  separated  with  difficulty,  and 

^Br        but  little  is  known  of  their  life  histoi-y.     3Iost  of  the  species  of  these 

i^^^\       genera  are  black.     A  few  have  metallic  colors,  or  vary  from  brown  to 

'"W^WS        red.     Allied  to  these  genera  is  Zahrits,  of  w'hich  Z.  gibbics  has  already 

l^^i        been  mentioned  on  account  of  its  destructiveness  to  crops.     Amara 

Fig  488  —Ptr       •'^wiilata,  another  European  sjiecies,  is  said  to  eat  both  flowers  and  leaves 

Hchua  lucubian-    of  the  shepherd's-purse  {Cupsella  bursa-pastoris).     To  this  same  group 

of  genera  belong  Catadrouius,  of  which  the  Javanese  C  tenebrioides  is 

figured  on  the  plate. 

A7iop/ithalmits,  already  mentioned  as  a  genus  of  blind  cave  beetles,  contains  about 
fifty  species,  of  which  seven  are  North  American,  being  found  in  the  caves  of  the 
Ohio  Valley,  and  the  rest  Euro])ean.  The  first  North  American  species  described  was 
A.  teWcampfii,  from  Mammoth  Cave,  in  Kentucky.     It  is  about  0.3  of  an  inch  long. 


jivteius,  pos- 
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slender  and  with  long  legs.  Its  color  is  light  brown.  This  species  is  eyeless,  although 
Grenier  states  that  A.  cmbertis,  from  southern  France,  has  minute  non-pigraeuted  eye- 
spots,  and  that  these  spots  are  black  in  A.  milleri,  from  Hungary.  The 
larva  of  an  Anoi)hthalmus  from  Mammoth  Cave  has  been  carefidly 
described  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Hubbard.  The  larva  has  no 
ocelli,  and  Mr.  Hubbard  writes  of  it  that,  "  except  in 
its  very  elongate  form,  I  can  find  no  striking  differences 
between  this  and  other  Carabid  larvas  allied  to  Trechusr 
Treclms  and  Patrobus  are  genera  which  are  closely  re- 
i''iG.  4ijn. -rref/i«8  lated,  systematically,  to  Anophthalnms,  Ijut  which  have 
eyes. 

A  large  number  of  small  beetles,  which  scarcely  ever  exceed  0.25  ^^^-  *9o.--rairobus 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  many  species  of  which  are  found  running 

about  in  the  sunlight  upon  the  sand  of  river  banks  and  of  the  shores 

~\JBr         of  lakes,  are  included  in  the  genus  Jiembiclhim  in  its  wider  sense.     In 

y^HjV       proportion  to  their  size  these  beetles  are  among  the  quickest  running 

1^^         insects,  and  considerable  dexterity  is  necessary  to  capture  them.     The 

Fig.  m.-Dem-    species  of  Tacliys  are  even  smaller  than  those  of  the  last-mentioned 

S""  """'■«"■    genus,  which  they  resemble  in  habits. 

Jlorio  georgiix,  whicli  is  black  and  about  0.5  of  an  inch  long,  is  the 
single  representative  in  the  United  States  of  the  tribe  of  insects  to 
which  it  belongs,  of  which  a  few  species  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
world.     It  is  found  in  the  southern  States. 

The  sub-family  Carabinae,  which  includes  the  larger  and  more  Vjeau- 
tiful  species  of  Carabidje,  are  characterized  as  follows:  "Middle  coxal 
cavities  not  entirely  enclosed  by  the  sterna,  the  epimeron  of  the  meso- 
sternum  reaching  the  coxa."  The  genera  are  more  easily  recognized  ^'"v^wv/T^p""""' 
in  this  sub-family  than  thej-  are  in  the  preceding  one,  and  their  charac- 
ters will  be  given,  following,  as  usual,  the  autlioritative  work  for  Kortli  American 
Coleoptera,  Drs.  Le  Conte  and  Horn's  classification. 

In  the  tribe  of  which  Scarites  is  the  typical  genus,  the  posterior 
cox;b  do  not  attain  the  side  mai-gin  of  the  body,  the  anterior  coxal  cav- 
ities are  closed  behind,  the  prosternum  does  not  conceal  the  mesoster- 
num,  the  antennae  arise  either  under  a  distinct  frontal  plate  or  a  ridge 
which  extends  backward  over  the  eyes,  the  body  is  pedunculate,  and 
the  posterior  coxie  are  contiguous.  In  Scarites  itself  the  hind  angles 
of  the  thorax  are  wanting,  the  elytra  are  without  a 
humeral  carina,  the  maxillse  are  slightly  hooked  at  the 
Fig.  493.  — Sennits  tip,  and  the  basal  ioint  of  the  antcnnje  is  long.      S. 

suhterraneus.  '  .  .        .  -^ 

subterraneus  is  a  very  common  species  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  is  from  0.7  to  1  inch  in  length,  with  large  mandibles.  It  is 
said  to  live  in  the  burrows  of  Copris,  a  scarabteid,  and  probably  de- 
vours coprophagous  larvte.  llonhotia  gloriosa,  a  species  from  southern 
Europe,  which  is  similar  to  Scarites,  attains  a  length  of  over  two  inches. 
Pashnachus  differs  from  Scarites  in  having  the  hind  anoles  of  the    Fig.  494  — Posium- 

^  *-  chus  depressus. 

thorax  distinct,  the  elytra  with  a  humeral  carina  of  variable  length, 
and  the  maxillae  very  obtuse  at  the  tip.     The  species,  which  are  usually  margined  with 
blue,  are  all  North  American.     P.  depressus  is  of  a  dull  black  color,  without  striae  or 
punctures,  and  is  found  in  the  southern  United  States. 
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ia,  is  the  simple  spec 

ics  r*»]in^soii(inr;  a  tribe  which 

)dy  not  pcdiuiciilatc 

anil   the  posterior  coxflp  scpa- 

Metriiis  conlrartus,  from  Califo 
differs  from  iScarifes  in  having  the 
rated.     Tliis  bootlo  is  found  under  stones  in  forests. 

The  genus  Elaphrw<  differs  from  the  genera  ol'  (.'araliiii.e 
already  mentioned  in  having  the  antenna?  free  at  tiie  base.  In 
this  genus  the  form  is  rtibnst,  the  mandibles  have  a  setigerous 
puncture,  and  the  elytra  are  marked  with  impressed  s]iots.  The 
species  of  this  genus  a 


-V      •  ■ 

Fig. 49b. 


enlarged. 


Elaphms  ripnt 


nd  running  about  in  the  sunligiit  on 

I  lie  surface  of  the  mud  around  tlie 

borders  of  ponds  and  pools.     The 

color  of  many  of  the  species  is  a 

purplish  or  greenish  l)ronze.     ^.  /•*- 

parvus,  which  is  figuriMl,  is  aln)ut 

0.25  of  an  inch  long,  and  is  com- 
mon in  parts  of  Europe.     In  JJ/e- 

thisa  the  elytra  have  striae  between  the  impressed  spots. 

li.  multipunctata  is  a  European  species  that  has  been 
found  in  America.  According  to  Laudoit,  E.  riparius  and  £.  multipunctata  stridulate 
by  rubbing  the  upper  side  of  the  penultimate  abdoiTiinal  segment 
against  the  inside  of  the  elytra,  both  the  parts  rubbed  together  being 
provided  with  surfaces  suitable  for  sonifaction. 

The  typical  genus  of  this  family  is  Carabus,  which  is  represented  in 
North  America  by  only  about  ten  species,  reaches  its  highest  develop- 
ment in  Europe,  where  a  large  number  of  species  are  found.  In  this 
genus  the  anterior  coxal  cavities  are  open  behind,  the  posterior  eoxse 
are  contiguous,  the  labrum  not  bifurcate,  the  mandibles  without  a 
setigerous   iiuncture  externally,  and  the  third  ioint  of  the  antennas    Vio. m.—BietUsa 

,.     ,   .      ,         ,r  ^     1  ■  ,.  T  «   ,  .  multipunctata. 

cyhndrical.      Most  ot  the  species  are  of  medium,  some  of  large  size, 

and  many  have  beautiful  coloration.  Their  food  consists  of  earth- 
worms, caterpillars,  and  other  insects.  The  species  of  Carabus,  and 
those  of  the  allied  genera  Calosoma  and  Cychrvs,  have  well-devel- 
oped anal  glands,  and  throw  a  strong  acid  fluid.  ('.  serratus  is  the 
most  abundant  species  in  the  northeastern  United  States.  It  is  from 
O.fiO  to  0.7.5  of  an  inch  long,  is  black,  with  the  upturned  margins  of 
the  prothorax  and  elytra  bluish,  and  its  elytra  are  punctate.  C. 
sylvosus,  from  the  same  region,  is  similar  to  C.  serratus,  but  Larger, 
being  about  an  inch  long.  One  of  the  prettiest  of  the  common 
^"'^  ^'t'r^ai'uT'''""'  European  species  is  C.  auratus,  which  is  nearly  an  inch  in  length, 
.and  has  the  entire  upper  surface  greenish  bronze  with  a  reddish  re- 
flection. In  ('.  fflabeatus,  another  European  species,  the  elytra,  which  are  often  con- 
nate in  this  genus,  are  so  firmly  united  that  the  suture  between  them  is  scarcely 
noticeable.  U.  hispamts,  from  Spain  and  southern  Fi-ance,  is  about  1.4  inches  long; 
and  the  elytra  are  coarsely  punctured,  and  reddish  bronze  margined  with  blue,  while 
t}ie  head  and  the  prothorax  are  metallic  blue.  Procrustes  differs  but  little  from 
Carabus.  P.  coriaceus,  a  black  species,  nearly  \  .5  inches  long,  is  found  throughout 
southern  Enro]>e. 

Calosoma  differs  generically  from  Carabus    in    having    the    third    antennal  joint 
compressed.     The  habits  of  the  species  of  this  genus  are   very  similar  to  those  of 
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Fig.  500.  —  Cnhsnma  scrutator. 


Carabus.  In  the  United  States  Calosoma  calidum  and  C.  scrutator  have  been 
observed  to  eat  canker-worms  (larvae  of  Anisopteryx),  and  the  larvae  of  C.  externum 
prey  upon  army-worms  (larvse  of  Leucania  unipiincta) ;  in  Aus- 
tralia the  larvae  of  C.  curtisii  live  beneath  cow-dung,  where  they 
probably  feed  on  noctuid  larvse ;  and  the  larvte  of  several  species 
of  Calosoma  devour  snails.  The  commonest  species  of  this  genus 
in  the  eastern  United  States  is  C. 
calidum,  which  is  about  an  inch  long. 
Its  elytra  are  covered  with  large 
bronze-colored  punctures,  the  rest 
of  the  insect  being  black.  Professor 
A.  S.  Packard  states  that  he  has 
seen  this  species  attack  the  June-bug 
{Lachnosterna  fuscu)  and  tear  its  sides  open.  The 
larva  of  C.  calidum  is  black.  The  most  brilliant  spe- 
cies of  this  genus  that  inhabits  the  eastern  United 
States  is  C  scrutator.^  which  measures  a  little  over  an 
inch  in  length.  The  elytra  are  metallic  green,  margined 
with  a  narrow  line  of  reddish  bronze ;  the  prothorax  is 
deep  shining  blue  with  the  channel  formed  by  its  up- 
turned edges  paved  with  reddish  bronze.  Tiiis  species  is  said  to  climb  trees  in  search 
of  larvae.  In  Eurojie  C.  sycophanta  resembles  quite  closely  C.  scrutator,  but  lacks  the 
reddish-bronze  margins  of  the  prothorax  and  elytra. 

The  species  of  Cychrus,  which  are  distributed  by  some  authors  into  several  genera, 
differ  from  those  of  Carabus  and  Calosoma  in  having  the  posterior  coxse  separated 
and  the  labrum  bifurcate.  The  antennre  have  four  basal  joints  glabrous.  The  larvae 
of  Cychrus  are  said  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  Carabus  by  their  brown  color 
and  by  the  four  teeth  with  which  the  last  abdominal  segment  is  armed  in  place  of  the 
two  horns  so  common  in  carabid  larvae.  The  generally  elongated  anterior  parts  of 
these  beetles  well  fit  them  for  their  mode  of  life,  enabling  them  to  reach  deeply  into 
the  shells  of  snails,  on  which  they  feed.  The  flattened,  often 
broadly  triangular  apical  joints  of  the  palpi  of  these  insects  appar- 
ently co-operate  with  their  elongated  mandibles  in  extracting  the 
soft  tissues  of  snails  from  their  shells.  C.  stenostomics,  of  which 
C.  lecontei  is  a  variety,  is  found  in  the  eastern  United  States,  and 
is  of  a  bluish-black  color.  C.  elevatus  has  the  posterior  angles  of 
the  black  thorax  margined,  and  the  margins  elevated  to  meet  the 
elevated  margin  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  coppery-bronze  elytra. 
Tills  beautiful  species  is  rare  in  New  England,  but  more  common  to 
the  southward  and  westward.  Its  length  varies  from  0.6  to  1.1 
inches.  The  only  specimen  that  I  have  taken  in  New  England 
was  found  in  northern  Connecticut,  eating  a  species  of  freshly 
killed  Helix  albolabris.  The  largest  s))ecles  of  Cychrus  foimd  in  New  England  is  C. 
viduus,  which  varies  from  0.70  to  1.16  inches  in  length.  C.  rostratus  is  found  in 
many  parts  of  Europe. 

The  genus  Om.ophron  includes  a  small  number  of  flattened,  nearly  round  beetles, 
which  live  in  moist  places.  The  anterior  coxal  cavities  are  closed  behind,  the  proster- 
num  is  prolonged  and  dilated  so  that  it  entirely  conceals  the  mesosternura,  and  the 
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•0  usually  iiiMi'koil  with  ilnrk  lirown 


i-'iG.  502.  —  Manticora  maxUlosa. 


SClltoIlllIl 

and  villow. 

fho  l;i.st  family  «i  lurtics  l,,  \,v  .■..nsi.l. 

account  of  its  structural  iicculiaritics,  Imt  alsD  liccausc 

of  the  exclusively  predaceous  habits  of  its  siiccics,  is 

generally  considered  the  highest  family  of  Coleo|itcra. 

The  special  character  by  which  they  are  separated  from 

the  Carabidaj  is  tlie  place  of  insertion  of  the  antennin. 

In  the  Cicindelidae,  these  organs  are  mscrted  on  the 

front  above  the  base  of  the  mandibles.  The  gem 
form  and  usual  pattern  of 
oration  of  the  insects  of  tliis 
family  serve  to  make  them 
easily  recognized.  In  a  few 
forms  the  elytra  are  coimale 
and  the  wings  absent,  but  most 
of  these  insects  both  run  and 
fly  rapidly.  Many  of  the  spe- 
cies live  on  the  sandy  baidvs  of 
rivers  and  of  the  ocean,  some 

tropical  species  live  in  trees,  and  a  few  abound  in  open  places 
in  the  woods.  Coquerel  states  that  Cicindela  trilunaris,  from 
Madagascar,  has  the  power  of  running  upon  water.  Species 
of  3fegace2)hala  are  crepuscular,  remaining  in  their  holes  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  running  about  on  the  sand  just  before  and 

after  sunset.     Bates  states  that  Tetracha  nocturna  and  T.  pallipes  are  nocturnal  in 

habits.     The  former  species  is  of  the  color  of  the  sand  upon  which  it  runs,  and  is  thus 

protected  from  insectivorous  birds.     T.  iKilUpes  is,  on  the  contrary,  brilliantly  colored, 

and  owes  its  protection  from  insect-eating  animals  to  its  very  strong,  disagreeable  odor. 
The  larva?  of  Cicindelidffi  live  in  holes  in  the  ground,  the  holes  being,  in  some  spe- 
cies, a  foot  and  a  half  in  depth.     The  larvre  have  four-jointed 

antenna?,  three-jointed  maxillary  palpi,  and  two-jointed  labial 

palpi.     Upon  each  side  of  the  head  are  the  ocelli,  which  are 

two  in  number  in  Ambh/chila  and  eight  in  species  of  Tetracha, 

OniHs,  and  Cicindela.     These  larviB  are  assisted  in  their  motions 

up  and  down  their  burrows  by  a  pair  of  protuberances  which 

are  armed  with  hooks.     When  waiting  for  prey  these  lar\-a? 

rest  at  the  toj)  of  their  burrows  —  their  metallic-colored  head 

and  prothorax  serving  as  operculum  for  the  entrance  to  their 

burrow  —  with  their  sickle-shaped  mandibles  wide  open.    When 

the  larva  has  made  a  capture  of  some  insect  that  incautiously 

attempted  to  run  over  its  head,  it  retires  into  its  burrow  to  eat 

its  prey  at  its  leisure.     It  is  said  that  the  larva?  of   Cicindela 

campestris,  a  European  species,  leave  their  holes  at  night  to 

search  for  prey.  ''"■•  •■>**•  - ■■imbUiphUa  cuiin- 

Of  the  group  of  Manticorini,  those  Cicindelidas  that  have 

the  posterior  coxa?  separated,  the  eyes  small,  and  wings  absent,  only  two  genera  are 

found  in  this  country,  both  of  wliich  are  confined  to  North  America.     In  Amblychila 
vol,,  n.  —  26 
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the  elytra  are  widely  inflexed,  the  iirothorax  scarcely  margined,  and  the  terminal 
joint  of  the  maxillary  palpi  shorter  than  the  third  joint.  A.  ci/lindriformis,  the  only 
species,  is  found  in  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  It  is  the  largest 
species  of  this  family  found  in  the  United  States,  and  is  brownish-black 
in  color.  Its  habits  are  nocturnal.  In  07nics  the  elytra  are  narrowly 
intlexed,  the  prothorax  distinctly  margined,  and  the  last  two  joints  of 
the  maxillary  palpi  subequal.  The  nine  described  species  are  all  from 
the  I'aiilic  slope  of  North  America,  and  are  nocturnal. 

In  Tetrachu,  the  only  representative  of  the  Megacephalini  found 
in  the  United  States,  the  eyes  are  large  and  prominent,  the  posterior 
cT)xae  contiguous,  and  the  third  joint  of  the  maxillary  palpi  longer 
(tejeam.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  fourth.     2'.  virffiuica  is  dark  metallic  green  above,  with  light 

brown  legs  and  antenme.  Its  length  is  about  0.75  of  an  inch.  It 
is  found  in  the  southern  Atlantic  states  concealed  imder  logs 
and  bark  by  day,  for  its  habits  are  crepuscular.  T.  Carolina, 
which  has  a  yellow  spot  near  the  apex  of  each  elytron,  and  is 
about  0.6  of  an  inch  long,  is  widely  distributed  over  America,  from 
the  middle  United  States  to  Chili  and  Peru. 

The  Cicindelini  are  represented  by  about  sixty  North  American 
species  of  Cicindela.     In  these  insects,  the  third  joint  of  the  max- 
illary palpi  is  shorter  than  the  fourth.     The  five  species  of  Cicin- 
dela figured  are  all  common  in  the  northeastern  United  States. 
Their  size  and  figuration  are  well  illustrated  in  the  cuts.     C.  sex- 
ffuttata  is  \evy  hvight  metallic  green,  often  with  a  bluish  lustre,       fig.  5ot>.— re^i-ocfta 
and  the  yellow  spots  upon  its  elytra  are  subject  to  some  variation. 
This  species,  like  the  next,  frequents  sunny  roads  in  the  woods,  where  the  grass  is  worn 
down  quite  shoi't.     C.  purpurea  is  purplish-bronze  color,  with  the  lateral  margin  of  the 
elytra  metallic  green,  and  the  markings  upon  the  elytra  yellow.     C.  (jenerosajs  cop- 
pery bronze  color,  with  the  yelk 


elytral  markings  extending  as  an  outer  margin 


Fig.  507.  —Tiger  beetles. 


c,  Cimrpurea;  d,  C.  hirticnllis; 


around  the  elytra,  and  C^JxiLnauebarica  and  C.  hirticollis  are  of  dark  bronze  color, 
sometimes  almost  black,  with  yellow  markings  on  the  elytra.  C.  generosa,  C.  tran- 
quebarica,  and  0.  hirticollis  frequent  sandy  river  banks.  In  C.  dorsalis,  which  swarms 
along  the  south  coast  of  Long  Island,  the  elytra  are  nearly  white,  and  the  purplish 
prothorax  is  clothed  with  white  scale-like  hairs.  This  coloration  is  evidently  pro- 
tective ;  for  these  beetles  are  very  difficult  to  see  upon  the  white  sand  of  the  sea- 
shore, and  still  more  difficult  to  capture,  as  they  fly,  without  the  slightest  hesitation, 
directly  out  over  the  surf. 

George  Dimmock. 
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If  wo  take  into  account  the  imniljcr  of  iii(li\  iduals,  with  tlie  miinber  of  sjiecies, 
there  is  no  order  of  insects  so  extensive  as  tlie  Dij)tera,  or  two-winjicd  tiies.  Among 
them  are  found  many  that  affect  man's  economy  or  well-beinji;  very  ifreatly.  It  is  need- 
less to  i)oint  out  some  of  these,  such  as  the  mos(juito,  liouse-fly,  bot-fly,  black-fly,  etc., 
but  others,  whose  injury  or  benefit  can  hardly  be  estimated,  are  far  less  familiar  to  the 
ordinary  observer.  Many,  indeed  most  of  the  species,  are  small  or  inconspicuous,  and 
have  but  little,  either  in  form  or  color,  to  attract  the  entomological  collector. 

They  may  be  distinguished  almost  invariably  by  the  presence  of  a  single  ])air  of 
wings,  and  never  more.  The  second,  or  hind  pair,  corresponding  to  those  in  other 
insects,  arc  aborted  into  small  organs,  called  the  halteres  or  balancers.  These  have  a 
slender  stem,  terminating  in  a  rounded  head,  and  are  constantly  in  vibration  during 
flight.  Their  function  is  unknown,  though  it  has  been  thought  that  they  are  organs 
of  sense.  The  muscles  for  the  front  ]jair  of  wings  are  hence  alone  developed,  and  the 
thorax  is,  in  consequence,  more  globular,  and  composed  chiefly  of  the  mesothorax. 
The  prothorax  is  confined  to  a  ring  or  collar  on  the  front  part  of  the  thorax,  incon- 
spicuous, or  not  visible  from  above.  It  may  be  most  readily  distinguished  in  the 
IJibionidas  and  Tipulidte.  The  metatliorax  is  yet  more  aborted  and  confined  to  the 
lower  and  hind  portions ;  the  so-called  meta- 
notum  has  been  shown  by  Hammond  to  really 
belong  to  the  mesothorax.  The  scutellum,  cut 
off  by  an  iini)ressed  line,  is  an  oval  or  semi- 
oval  portion  on  the  hind  part  above.  The 
sides  of  the  thorax,  or  pleurje,  are  seen  to  be 
divided  into  irregular  spaces  by  sutures,  cor- 
responding to  the  divisions  in  other  insects, 
each  of  which  has  received  a  name  according 
to  its  position. 

The  legs,  which  generally  are  rather  weak 
or  slender,  but  sometimes  stout,  are  attached 
to  the  thorax,  through  the  intervention  of  the 
ring-like  trochanters,  by  means  of  the  conical, 
sometimes  elongated  coxre.  The  femora,  til  n:v, 
and  tarsi  not  infrequently  show  structural  or 
ornamental  characters  j)eculiar  to  one  sex. 
Such  may  consist  of  spurs,  teeth,  thickness,  oi- 
elongation,  tufts,  or  discs  of  liairs,  etc.,  and 
are  most  usually  confined  to  the  male.     The 

tarsi  are  almost  invariably  five-jointed,  the  last  of  which  terminates  in  two  claws, 
on  whose  under  sides  are  usually  two  or  three  membranous  ap|ieii(lages,  called  the 
pul villi,  that  serve  as  aids  in  climbing  or  grasj)ing. 

The  single  pair  of  wings  are  rarely  aborted  or  wholly  wanting,  as  may  be  seen  in 
C/iionea,  a  wingless  genus  of  Tipulidw,  or  the  sheep  and  bat  ticks.  More  rarely  they 
are  wanting  in  one  sex  only,  while  in  the  other  they  may  be  complete  or  rudimentary. 
They  are  thin,  membranous,  and  in  some,  as  the  common  housefly,  capable  of  extreme 
rapidity  of  vibration,  as  many  as  three  or  four  hundred  a  second.     They  are  generally 
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transparent,  though  sometimes  prettily  spotted  or  more  or  less  colored.  They  are 
naked  or  clothed  with  microscopic  hair,  and  supported  by  a  system  of  longitudinal  and 
transverse  veins,  which  are  always  present  though  varying  much  in  number  and  intri- 
cacy ;  in  some  species,  as  the  Tipulidas  and  Nemistrinidie,  almost  Neuropter-like  in 
their  reticulation,  while  in  others,  as  especially  the  Cecidoniyidae,  there  may  be  only 
three  or  four  weak  longitudinal  veins  present.  Some  of  the  most  im])ortant  family 
characters  are  drawn  from  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  veins,  esjiecially  on  the 
basal  part  of  the  wing,  while  the  outer  portion  may  furnish  very  valuable  generic 
characters. 

The  head  has  a  very  free  union  with  the  thorax  by  means  of  the  slender  neck. 
It  varies  exceedingly  in  shape,  and,  as  would  be  sui>posed,  furnishes  many  of  the  char- 
acters forclassification.  It  is  more  usually  hemispherical,  with  the  occiput  flattened 
or  even  concave,  but  often  is  spherical  or  conical  and  sometimes  with  lateral  prolonga- 
tions upon  which  the  compound  eyes  are  situated. 

'J'he  eyes  are  almost  always  well  developed,  comprising  a  large  part  of  the  head  or 
indeed  often  much  the  largest  part ;  they  are  composed  of  a  great  many  separate  lenses 
or  facets,  which  in  not  a  few  are  enlai-ged  in  areas  in  the  male  and  are  often  with  bi-il- 
liant  markings.  As  a  general  rule  the  eyes  in  the  male  apin-oach  each  other,  or  are 
contiguous,  above,  leaving  only  a  small  space  at  the  vertex  and  another  below  near  the 
antennae.  At  the  vertex  there  are  generally  three  simple  eyes,  or  ocelli ;  their  presence, 
however,  is  inconstant  in  closely  allied  foi-ms  sometimes,  and  cannot  hence  be  of 
important  use  to  such. 

The  antennae  vary  much  in  structure  and  are  very  useful,  both  in  distinguishing  the 
higher  and  lower  groujis.  They  are  usually  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  head  in 
profile,  though  they  may  be  jilaced  above  near  the  vertex,  or  below  near  the  mouth. 
Until  recently,  and  yet  by  many  entomologists,  all  Diptera  were  divided  into  two  sub- 
oi-ders,  according  to  the  structure  of  the  antennae.  In  those  of  the  first  division,  the 
Nemocera,  the  antennae  are  thread-like,  consisting  of  from  six  to  thirty-six  joints,  all 
of  which,  except  the  first  two,  being  alike  in  structure,  and  often  with  a  circle  of 
hairs  on  each  joint.  Of  this  group  the  mosquito  will  readily  serve  as  an  example. 
Under  the  Bracliycera  were  placed  those  families  among  which  the  antennis  consist 
only  of  three  joints,  and  the  additional  ones,  whether  distinct  or  styliform,  or  most 
frequently  bristle-like,  are  considered  only  appendages  of  the  third  joint.  In  the  most 
typical  forms,  such  as  the  housefly,  the  antennae  are  quite  short,  composed  of  three 
simple  joints,  the  last  of  which  has  a  slender  bristle  on  its  upper  border.  This  bristle, 
which  frequently  is  ornamented  feathery-like,  is  more  or  less  distinctly  jointed,  and  in 
reality  (iorresponds  to  the  additional  joints  of  the  first  sub-order.  It  is  true  it  may  be 
situated  close  to  the  base  of  the  elongated  joint,  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  tliis 
joint  is  chiefly  or  almost  wholly  developed  from  below.  Although  these  two  general 
divisions  may  seem  useful  enough  when  the  more  typical  forms  alone  are  observed,  yet 
intermediate  forms  are  such  as  to  render  the  division  unnatural  and  indefinite.  At 
present  a  more  natural  division  is  that  proposed  by  Brauer,  based  chiefly  ujion  the 
study  of  the  metamorphoses  in  the  innnature  stages,  and  whicli  will  be  defined 
further  on. 

The  mouth  parts  of  Diptera  are  wholly  suctorial,  and  differ  from  those  of  Lejiidop- 
tera  in  that  all  of  the  component  parts  may  be  brought  into  use.  They  differ  not  a 
little,  however,  in  different  flies,  as  might  be  supposed  from  their  diverse  habits.  In 
some  they  are  adapted  for  piercing  animal  or  vegetable  substances,  and  are,  in  con- 
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kill 
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lit, 


I  (illii  rs,  and  liy  l':ii-  ihc  i^rcatcr  nuiiihcr,  tlify  are 
such  .suhstaiKc's  as  uiay  Ix.'  ilissulvi'd  by  means 
been  observed  in  the  digestive  organs  of  the 
iile,  fluids  alone  serve  as  food.  Many  have 
•tile  into  the  oral  cav  ity,  and  furnished  witii  one  or  even 
at  rest  il  may  be  folded  uji.  In  others  tlie  jiroboscis  is  not 
■ts  ill  front  or  bai'i<wards  under  tiie  abdonieii.  While  it  is 
long  or  longer  than  the  body.     Finally,  a  few  sj)eeies  have 
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the  proboscis  wholly  i 

two  hinges,  by  which  ' 

retractile,  and  eitiier  ] 

usually  short,  it  may  b 

the  mouth  ]Kirts  rudimentary,  and  take  no  noiirishnieiil  in  the  adult  stage. 

The  different  parts  consist  of  the  labium,  the  m;i\illa',  maxillary  |ial|ii,  mandibles, 

hypojiharynx  and  labrum-eiiipliarynx,  a  term  used  by  Dinimoek,  to  whum  our  clearest 

knowledge  of  the  mouth  i)arts  of  Diptera  is  dm. 

The  labial  palpi  are  tliought  to  be  wholly  want- 
ing.    Tlie   labium   is  always  present,   more  or 

less  fleshy  and  )irovided  with  muscles,  and  is 

grooved  or  channelled  upon  the  u]iper  side  to 

receive   the  other  jiarts  in  a  sheath  comjileted 

by  the  labrum.     At    its  tiji   there   is  a   ]iair  of 

joints  called  the  labelhe.     In  the  moscniito  these 

are  small,  where  they  serve  simjily  to  guide  the  '" 

piercing  portion  between  them,  the  labium  itself  '" 

being  bent  backward  beneath  the  thorax  in  its 

middle.     Very  often  they  are  large  and  more         g! 

fleshy,  and  on  the  inner  sides  have  a  roughened 

surface  composed  of  the  pseudo-tracheae  which,  as  in  the  housefly,  serve  as  means  for 

attrition.     The  maxilhv  and  mandibles  are  frequently  absent,  the  lattermost  often; 

when  present  they  are  slender  and  bristle-like.     The  maxillary  palpi  are  alw.tys  pres- 
ent and  consist  of  from  one  to  five  joints,  in  the  latter  case  often  long  and  wlii])-like ; 

they  are  more  or  less  hairy,  and  are  attached  near  the  base  of  the  proboscis  on  the  outer 

side  where  the  maxilL-e  coalesce  with  the  laliium.  In  addition  to  the  two  jiairs  of  max- 
ilhe  and  mandibles  there  is  a  tliir<l,  un]>aired,  slender  organ  which 
is  free,  the  hy])0])haiyn\-.  It  is  usually  present  and  tube-like  for 
the  ]>assage  of  saliva,  tlie  outlet  being  near  the  tip  on  the  upper 
side;  its  tip  may  be  snio(]tli,  lance-like,  or  hairy.  Its  upper 
side  is  eontinuiiiis  with  tlie  under  surface  of  the  pharynx,  and 
the  whole,  or  in  |iart  may  coaiesee  with  the  labium  below. 
Finally,  the  largest,  except  the  !:iliiuin,  and  u]i]iermost,  as  well 
as  most  important  organ,  is  the  lal)riini-e]iipharynx,  which  is 
deejdy  channelled  ou  the  under  surface  and  converted  into  a 
canal  by  the  ajijiosition  of  the  hyjiopharynx  below.  It  is 
through  this  channel  that  ;ill  the  substances  used  as  food 
must  pa.ss.  The  two  |i;iits  df  which  this  organ  is  composed, 
tlie  laViruni  above  an<l  the  epi])harynx  below,  are  sometimes 
separable  by  the  means  of  caustic  potash,  but  are  never  so  in 

life.     Il  may  terminate  in  a  single  point  or  in  .several  minutQ  ones  as  in  the  mosquito. 

It  forms,  as  before  stated,  a  covering  to  the  channel   in   the  labium,  and  may  be 

separable  at  the  will  of  the  insect  as  is  reatlily  seen   in  the  mosquito  when  biting,  or 

it  may  always  remain  tightly  closed,  as  in  the  housefly. 


•  -Mouth-parts  of 
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The  abdomen  varies  much  in  shai)e,  being  short,  broad,  slender,  elongate,  or 
even  wasp-like.  At  the  tip  the  male  organs  (hypopygium)  are  often  small,  at  other 
times  large,  conspicuous,  and  comjilicated.  In  the  female  the  last  two  or  three 
segments  form  a  sim])le  ovipositor,  in  most  small  and  retractile,  but  not  infrequently 
elongate,  and  it  may  be  as  long  as  the  entire  body.  Usually  the  eggs  are  deposited  on 
the  surface  of  such  substances  as  will  serve  for  the  future  food,  or  are  easily  penetrable 
by  the  larvae,  and  hence  it  is  rare  that  any  thickening  of  the  ovipositor  or  terminal 
segments  is  necessary. 

On  one  side  of  the  ccsophagus  there  is  a  sucking  stomach,  as  in  the  lepidoptera,  and 
there  are  four,  or  rarely  live,  Malphigian  glands  corresponding  to  the  kidneys,  which 
discharge  the  secretion  into  the  intestine  tiirough  one  or  two  common  outlets.  The 
tracheae,  by  which  they  breathe,  consists  of  two  bladder-like  air  sacs,  situated  one  on 
each  side  of  the  base  of  the  abdomen.,  The  nervous  system  is  composed  of  a  chain  of 
ganglia,  in  some  species  numbering  nine  or  ten,  while  in  others,  the  more  specialized 
and  highly  developed,  the  whole  nervous  system  may  be  confined  to  a  single  ganglion 
in  the  thorax,  from  which  nerves  proceed  to  the  abdomen. 

The  larvaj  are  usually  wholly  footless  maggots,  moving  by  contraction  and  exten- 
sion of  the  segments,  or  by  leaping,  as  in  the  cheese-fly.  They  never  have  distinctly 
differentiated  thoracic  legs,  although  often  with  a  pair  of  ]>rotuberances  on  the  first 
segment,  or,  as  in  the  Cecidomyidae,  there  may  be  a  single  unpaired  hardened  chitin- 
ous  spot  on  the  third  segment,  that  serves  as  means  of  locomotion.  There  are  often 
false  abdominal  legs  that  may  be  cither  distinct  or  merely  swellings  covered  with 
bristly  booklets.  Tliey  are  either  AvhoUy  headless,  with  an  oral  opening  alone,  or  the 
head  may  be  jjartly  or  completely  differentiated,  with  the  mouth-jjarts  rudimentary  or 
complete.  The  eyes,  which  when  jiresent  are  .^lways  siiiij)k'  and  inconstant  in  their 
position,  are  often  wholly  wanting. 

The  metamorjjhosis  is  complete,  and  takes  place  chiefly  in  two  different  ways, 
which  have  so  far  furnished  the  best  general  division  for  the  order,  and  yet  one  that  is 
not  wholly  free  from  objections.  In  the  first  division,  the  Orthorhapha,  which  in- 
cludes all  the  nematocerous  flies,  and  some  other  families,  the  pupae  may  be  either 
free,  as  most  usually  is  the  case,  or  included  in  the  larval  skin,  — the  .so-called  pui)arium, 
or  the  larva  pupigera,  —  but,  excejit  in  the  pupigerous  Cecidomyidae,  the  larval  skin 
when  it  bursts  does  so  in  a  longitudinal  rent  on  the  back  of  the  front  end,  and  with 
another,  a  transverse  one,  forming  a  T-shaped  opening.  In  the  other  group,  which 
ai-e  always  pupigerous,  the  perfect  insect  escapes  from  the  larval  skin  through  a  more 
or  less  circular  opening  at  the  anterior  end,  composed  of  the  first  two  or  three  segments, 
and  forming  a  sort  of  a  lid  or  cover.  This  sub-order  is  thus  called  Cyclorhapha.  The 
flies  force  the  opening  of  this  larval  envelope  by  means  of  a  large  bladder-like  inflation 
or  swelling  on  the  front,  and  such  flies  have  a  curved  sjiace,  the  frontal  lunule,  imme- 
diately above  the  antennre,  that  is  wanting  in  the  other  group.  This  division  includes 
the  larger  part  of  the  brachycerous  flies. 

The  larvae,  as  in  the  adult  stages,  breathe  by  means  of  stigmata,  sm.ill  o]ienings  fre- 
quently placed  along  the  sides,  two  on  each  segment ;  but  in  a  larger  number,  includ- 
ing all  the  legless  maggots,  they  are  situated  near  the  end  of  the  body.  In  some,  as  in 
also  some  of  the  larvae  with  heads,  the  stigma  terminates  in  an  elongated  tube  at  the 
hind  end ;  such  are  aquatic  in  habits. 

In  the  pupa  stage  the  legs  are  not  movable,  or,  if  they  are,  the  jnip-TS  are  not  free 
but  are  included  in  the  larv.al  skin,  which,  by  contraction,  forms  a  free,  loose  envelope, 
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the  so-callod  iui|iariiini.  TIio  pnjiii'  may  lie  very  nctivo,  Imt  in  al!  such  cases  tlie  iiKitioii 
is  produced  liy  inovemenls  of  the  abdomen  alone,  and  by  these  means  the  insects  find 
their  way  out  of  tlie  earth,  or  are  adapted  for  a  free  a(iuatie  life.  Those  that  are 
inactive  are  chielly  those  contained  in  the  larval  envelope,  tlie  larvie  pupiiiera-. 

In  Europe  over  nine  tliou'^and  spccii'S  of  Hies  are  known,  and  altogether  there  have 
been  described  nearly  t  \v(iily-li\  r  ihousaiid.  P'roni  Ndrlii  America  nearly  four  thou- 
sand names  have  been  given. 

As  very  many  species  are  small  and  im-onspiruous,  ;uid  not,  a  lew  minute,  it  is 
certain  that  in  Euro])e,  where  tliey  are  lH■^t  studied,  there  are  many  yet  to  be  found. 
As  evidence  of  this  it  is  only  necessary  lo  nuiuion  that  not  many  years  ago  Wiunertz 
described  as  new  nearly  one  hundred  and  lifiy  species  of  the  single  genus  Sciara. 
from  Europe.  At  least  seventy-five,  and  probably  one  hundred  thousand  species, 
seems  to  be  a  fair  estimate  of  this  order  occurring  throughout  the  world.  Fn  their 
geographical  distribution  they  show  few  striking  points  of  interest;  there  are  compara- 
tively few  genera  peculiar  to  any  one  continent,  and  many  species  are  widely  dis- 
tributed, some  indeed  almost  the  whole  world  over.  They  are  found  in  all  portions 
of  the  earth  where  man  has  ever  been,  though  they  flourish  best  whei-e  vegetation 
most  abounds.  In  geological  <listribntion  they  do  not  extend  very  far  back  in  time, 
the  first  reliable  remains  occurriii--  in  the  .lurassic  beds  of  Solenhofen.  In  the  tertiary 
times,  however,  remains  of  the  order  are  found  in  large  quantities;  in  North  America 
many  have  been  described  by  Scudder  from  the  Uxjcky  Mountain  deposits.  Wherever 
they  are  found  they  show  but  little  variation  from  the  types  now  living. 

As  a  rule  flies  prefer  the  bright  sunshine,  or  sunshiny  weather,  disappearing  from 
view  in  cloudy  days  and  at  night-time.  Some,  however,  like  the  mosquitoes  and  their 
allies,  fly  mostly  at  night.  Their  habits  vary  much ;  the  larger  number  live  about 
flowers,  feeding  ujion  pollen  and  honey ;  whole  families,  however,  are  carnivorous,  liv- 
ing upon  the  juices  of  other  insects  or  of  vertebrate  animals.  As  a  whole,  the  order 
is  a  beneficial  one  to  the  human  economy.  While  we  may  resent  the  impertinent 
mosquito's  aiul  the  trouVjlesome  housefly's  molestations,  and  while  the  black-fly  and 
horse-fly  may  cause  the  death  of  many  horses  and  cattle,  yet  the  larger  number 
are  purely  parasitic  in  their  habits,  either  in  the  larval  or  adult  states,  ujion  other  and 
usually  injurious  insects.  Many  others,  too,  act  as  beneficial  scavengers  of  unwhole- 
some matters,  which  would  otherwise  often  bring  disease  and  death. 


SiB-Oi:nEH  I.  —  Orthorhai'ha. 

In  this  division  the  pujia^  escape  from  the  larval  skin  through  a  T-shaped  orifice, 
or  rarely  tlirough  a  transverse  rent  lietween  the  seventh  and  eighth  abdominal  rings. 
Pupa'  chiefly  free.      Adults  wholly  without  .-i  lunula  above  the  antennee. 


Si:rTioN  I.  —  XE:\FAT()CEliA. 

Anteniue  usually  m.any-jointed,  the  joints,  excejit  the  basal  two,  alike,  often 
fringed  with  hairs  or  bristles ;  palpi  often  four  or  five-jointed  and  elongated. 

The  family  Mycetophilio.e,  commonly  called  Fungus  Gnats,  in  which  the  species 
are  usually  small  or  miinite,  comprises  abotit  seven  hundred  described  species,  and  prob- 
ably several  times  as  many  in  reality.  Tlie  larva  live  chiefly  in  fungi  and  decaying 
wood  or  other  vegetable  matter.     They  are  usually  elongate  and  cylindrical,  bare,  with  a 
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head,  iisually  without  eyes,  more  or  less  woi-m-like  iu  appearance.  Some  resemble 
snails  somewhat,  and  may  construct  for  themselves  delicate  silky  cocoons ;  a  few 
species  form  galls.  The  wings  of  the  adult  fly  have  but  few  veins  and  no  discal  cell, 
which  together  with  the  elongate  coxa;  will  I'ender  these  flies  easily  distinguishable. 
Usually  there  are  ocelli  present,  and  the  tibije  are  all  armed  with  sjiurs.  The  flies  are 
small,  active  usually,  leaping  about  by  the  aid  of  their  hind-legs. 

The  larvJB  of  one  genus,  at  least  {Sciara),  have  long  been  known  for  their  grega- 
rious habits.  They  are  often  found  in  dense  patches  under  the  bark  of  trees,  and,  what 
is  more  interesting,  when  about  to  change  to  the  pujja  state,  will  congregate  in  im- 
mense numbers,  forming  processions  that  have  been  observed  four  or  five  inches  wide 
and  ten  or  twelve  feet  long.  They  travel  in  a  solid  column  from  four  to  six  deep,  over 
each  other,  advancing  about  an  inch  a  minute.  From  this  peculiar  habit,  they  have 
been  called  the  army-worm  in  Europe.  Similar  habits  liavc  been  observed  in  this  coun- 
try among  our  species.  One  s))ecies  of  this  genus  {S.  mali)  is  known  to  feed  in  num- 
bers in  the  interior  of  apples  in  this  country. 

The  species  of  Mi/cetnhia  figured  was  seen  in  abundance  by  Packard  "  iu  the 
crevices  of  the  bark  of  an  elm  from  which  flowed 
a  sour  saj)  mingled  with  dust,  and  in  this  putres- 
cent mass  the  slender  white  larvw  were  seen 
gliding  about." 

Among  all  the  flies  that  constitute  this 
group,  there  are  j)erhaps  none  so  injurious  as 
the  Cecidomyid^,  or  gall-flies.  The  family 
contains  a  large  number  of  extremely  delicate 
and  very  minute  sjiecies,  clothed  on  the  wings 
and  other  parts  of  the  body  with  long  hairs,  which  are  easily  rubbed  off.  Tliere  are 
no  ocelli,  the  thorax  is  without  a  transverse  suture,  the  co.xie  are  not  elongate,  the 
femora  not  thickened,  and  the  tibise  are  without  spurs.  The  wings,  moreover,  contain 
but  very  few  veins,  there  being  only  three  or  four  longitudinal  ones  apparent. 

The  family  must  embrace  a  very  large  number  of  species,  but  owing  to  the  unavoid- 
able dirtieulties  that  their  study  must  always  present  to  the  pure  systematist,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  them  will  be  obtained  very  slowly.  At  present  less  than  six  hundred 
are  known.  The  knowledge  of  our  American  species  is  chiefly  due  to  Baron  Osten 
Sacken,  to  whom,  inore  than  any  one  else,  the  science  of  American  dipterology  is  owing. 
The  following  account  of  the  larvse  is  taken  largely  fi'om  his  writings. 

The  egg  of  Cecidomyia  is  elongated,  rounded  at  both  ends,  orange  yellow  or 
whitish.  The  time  when  the  larva  is  hatched  varies  much,  and  depends  upon  the 
state  of  the  weather,  sometimes  requiring  only  a  few  hours,  but  more  generally  a  few 
days.  When  first  hatched  the  larva  is  colorless,  transparent,  with  a  translucent  green, 
yellowish  or  red  stomach ;  late  in  life  it  assumes  different  shades  of  red,  or  becomes 
yellow,  or  whitish.  All  these  larvse  have  the  extraordinary  number  of  fourteen  seg- 
ments, thus  affording  an  apparent  exception  from  all  the  larviB  of  insects,  which  as 
a  general  rule  have  thirteen.  This  supernumerary  segment  is  placed  between  the  head 
and  the  first  thoracic  segment.  The  larvae  have  nine  pairs  of  stigmata  along  the  side 
of  the  body,  apparent  as  long,  more  or  less  nipple-shajied  projections.  The  head  is  not 
differentiated  ;  the  jaws  are  rudimentary,  and  there  are  large  two-jointed  palpi.  On 
the  second  segment  above  there  is  a  pigmentary  eye  spot.  Below,  on  the  same  seg- 
ment, there  is,  according  to  the  age  and  species  of  the  larv;e,  a  more  or  less  developed 
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hm-ilfiu'd,  (.•liitiiHius  s]i(it,  tin-  so-c'iillcd  '  l)l•^■;l;^t-ll^lK■,'  which  is  ivtnii'tiiu  into  a  trans- 
verse cleft,  anil  serves  for  locomotion.  The  skin  is  very  finely  rou-^hened  or  smooth, 
and  some  have,  in  addition  to  the  lireast-bone,  false  abdominal  lei^s.  The  last  segment 
is  smooth  or  rounded,  or  furnished  with  two  eloni^ate  tubercles,  sometimes  uneven 
and  bristly,  or  armed  with  a  jiair  of  horny  j)roces8es,  frequently  curved  upwards,  that 
may  serve  as  aids  in  leai)in<j,  which  is  effected  by  pressing  these  horny  hooks  against 
the  under  side  of  the  thoracic  segments.  Their  motions,  exce|)t  those  few  which  live 
on  the  surface  of  leaves,  are  generally  slow ;  but  those  which  change  their  abode 
before  assuming  the  ])ui)a  state  become  very  active  about  this  period.  A  very  great 
activity  was  observed  by  Winnertz  in  some  such  larvib  after  a  thunder-storm.  They 
left  their  hiding  jilaces  under  ground  and  crawled  about  restlessly  for  some  time; 
repeating  these  actions  after  every  thunder-storm,  some  of  them  even  two  months  after 
having  left  their  galls. 

Owing  to  their  rudimentary  jaws  it  seems  evident  that  the  larva'  must  feed  upon 
juices  only,  and  that  they  reijuire  but  little  nourishment  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they 
attain  their  full  growth  and  development  in  a  gall  just  large  enough  to  enclose  them, 
apparently  hermetically  sealed,  and  for  the  most  part  with  hard  walls.  It  is  most  prob- 
able that  they  absorb  nourishment  in  a  quiescent  state.  As  many  as  sixty  are  known 
to  live  in  a  single  gall.  What  causes  the  galls  is  not  so  easy  to  answer ;  probably  some 
peculiar  irritation  produced  by  the  insect. 

Most  of  the  species  live  exclusively  on  a  single  kind  of  plant,  or  at  least  closely 
allied  plants.  The  greater  number  penetrate  the  inside  of  the  plant  so  as  to  be  con- 
cealed from  view  during  their  development.  Their  jiresence  is  generally  indicated  on 
the  outside  of  the  j)lant  by  some  deformation.  Every  ))art  of  the  plant  from  the  flower 
to  the  roots  is  liable  to  such  attacks,  but  each  species  attacks  the  same  part  of  the 
plant  and  deforms  it  in  the  same  manner. 

The  larvas  are,  unlike  all  the  allied  families,  often  pujiigerous  ;  that  is,  the  larval  skin 
contracts  to  form  an  envelope  for  the  enclosed  pupa.     They,  however,  differ  from  the 
cyclorhaphous  larvre  pupigei-aj  in  that  the  fly  does  not  escajie  through 
a  circular  oj)ening  at  the  anterior  end,  but  the  abdomen  is  protruded  Tx 

through  a  transverse  opening  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  segments,  f     v 

the  head  escaping  last.  Some  of  the  larvae  form  cocoons  for  them- 
selves before  undergoing  their  final  transformations.  They  have  been 
observed  by  Wiimertz,  when  fastened  to  a  leaf,  to  become  encircled  in 
twenty-four  hours  by  a  white  halo,  consisting  of  tiny,  thread-like  jiar- 
ticles;  which  seemed  to  grow  somewhat  like  crystal  particles;  the 
larvae  during  the  time  remaining  perfectly  motionless.  The  cocoon 
was  perfected  in  a  few  days,  but  even  then,  though  examined  under  u 
a  strong  magnifying  power,  no  genuine  thread  was  pei-ce])tible. 

A  most  remarkable  fact  in  the  biology  of  these  insects  was  dis- 
covered by  Wagner,  in  1860.     According  to  this  scientist  the  larvae 
of  certain  sjjecies,  which  he  ))laced  under  the  genus  Jflastor,  and      „ 
which  live  under  the  bark  of  trees,  produce  from  ovary-like  organs 
a  number  of  eggs,  which  hatch  within  the  abdominal  cavity  of  the  ^euffai^a  Sf'^^K 
parent  and  here  remain  awhile,  feeding  upon  the  tissues  that  sur-     '■a'andVeudovT" 
round  them  until  they  have  been  consumed;  they  then   escape  to 
increase  in  size  and  produce   another  generation  in   the  same   remarkable   manner. 
These  series  of  sexual  reproductions  are  contiimed  from  the  autumn  to  the  following 
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one  or  two  at  a  time,  on  the  upj): 


spring,  when  pupfe  are  produced  from  the  last  brood  which  undergo  their  transforma- 
tion into  the  sexual  forms,  and  from  which  a  new  series  of  eggs,  agamic  l)roods  of 
larvae,  and  pupae  in  their  turns  result. 

Several  species  of  this  family  are  vei-y  destructive  to  some  of  our  useful  plants. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  Cecidoinyia  destructor,  commonly  called  the  Hessian 
fly,  from  the  belief,  probably  erroneous,  that  they 
were  first  introduced  into  this  country  in  straw 
with  the  Hessian  troops  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  fly  is  very  small,  but  little  more  than  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  prevailing  opaque 
black  color,  with  the  abdomen  below  chiefly,  and 
above  with  transverse  and  longitudinal  lines,  blood 
red.  They  seem  very  insignificant,  yet  in  many 
years  tlieir  devastation  in  fields  of  growing  grain 
can  only  be  reckoned  by  the  thousands,  if  not  by 
millions,  of  dollars.  There  are  two  broods,  in 
s]inng  and  autumn.  The  female  deposits  her  eggs, 
sides  of  the  leaves,  to  the  number  of  from  eighty 
to  one  hundred.  These  eggs  are  very  minute,  not  more  than  the  fiftieth  of  an  inch 
long ;  in  from  four  to  eight  days,  if  the  weather  is  not  too  cold,  they  hatch.  The  very 
small,  yellowish  red  larvse  then  crawl  downward  on  the  leaves  till  they  insert  them- 
selves in  the  sheath  between  the  leaf  and  the  stalk.  Here  they  remain  quiescent,  grow- 
ing by  means  of  absorption,  or  imbibition  of  the  juices  of  the  ])lant,  till  they  reach  the 
size  of  a  small  grain  of  rice.  When  a  number,  as  it  usually  happens,  become  thus 
imbedded  in  the  growing  stalk,  they  not  only  cut  off  the  flow  of  saj)  to  the  grain  above, 
and  thus  cause  tlie  kernels  to  be  illy  filled  out,  but  they  weaken  the  strength  of  the 
plant,  so  that  rains  and  storms  cause  them  to  be  beaten  down  and  so  perish.  The 
larvae  that  are  hatched  in  April,  in  a  few  weeks,  or  by  the  latter  part  of  June,  assume 
the  pupa  state,  called  the  flaxseed  stage  ;  the  larval  skin  becomes  firmer  and  brown, 
enclosing  the  true  pupa,  and  in  size  is  like  a  grain  of  rice.  In  August  the  second 
brood  appears,  the  female  of  which  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  young  winter  wheat  or 
other  grain,  where  the  larvae  soon  hatch  and  acquire  tlie  flaxseed  condition  in  Novem- 
ber, in  which  state  they  ])ass  the  winter. 

Small  as  are  these  flies,  they  are  preyed  ujion  in  the  early  stages  by  hymenopterous 
parasites,  which  ihstiny  thr  greater  portion.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
minute  Chalcid,  s,  ,>,;,, h /h,s  ,/.  sinirtor. 

Another  s]K(ii's,  Dqilosis  tritici,  is,  in  both  Europe  and  America,  destructive  to 
grain,  but  its  habits  are  vei-y  different.  The  female,  likewise  a  very  small  fly,  deposits 
her  eggs,  from  three  to  ten  in  number,  within  the  head  or  ear  of  wheat,  or  in  default 
of  this,  in  wild  species  of  the  same  genus,  Triticum.  In  about  eight  days  the  eggs 
hatch,  and  the  larvae,  creeping  about,  suck  out  the  juices  from  the  tender  kernels.  In 
about  three  weeks  the  larvae  escape,  and  burrowing  from  one  to  four  inches  deep  in 
the  ground,  remain  for  about  two  weeks  more,  when,  coming  near  the  surface,  they  shed 
the  larval  skin  and  become  pupae ;  here  they  remain  till  the  next  season. 

Still  another  species,  which,  although  it  has  not  yet  received  a  name,  has  been 
observed  of  late  years  in  some  places  destructive  to  the  cranberry.  The  writer  has 
seen  in  the  latter  part  of  June  large  meadows  in  which  nearly  every  plant  was 
infested  by  one  or  more  delicate  silky  cocoons,   attached  to  the  terminal  leaflets. 
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causiiiET  tliein  to  wither  ami  dif.    A  iiuiiilicr  collected  in  the  last  week  of  Juno  hatched 
about  the  8th  of  July. 

Tlie  family  Simuhd^  comprises  hut  a  siiisik-  jieiius  and  about  sixty  known  sjjecies. 
The  flies  are  small  and  short,  and  rcseinhie  the  s])eeios  of  the  next  sub-order  more. 
There  are  no  ocelli,  the  thorax  is  without  a  tiansverse  suture,  the  legs  short,  tibiae 
without  spurs,  and  the  hind  tibia'  and  the  tiisl  j.iint  of  the  liind  tarsi  are  dilated. 
They  rarely  exceed  five  or  six  millimetres  in  length. 

The  larva?  all  live  under  water,  usually  of  mountain  or  ruiniing  streams,  and  they 
are  interesting  little  creatures.  They  are  soft-skinned,  thinner  near  the 
middle.  They  have  a  cylindrical  head,  and  two  pairs  of  eye  spots. 
On  the  first  thoracic  segment  there  is  a  foot  protuberance  w'ith  bristly 
booklets,  and  the  end  of  the  abdomen  lias  several  appendages  for  attach- 
ment. They  live  on  sub-aquatic  stems  of  plants  or  on  stones,  where 
they  form  for  themselves  elongated  cocoons  open  above.  In  this  upper 
end  the  pupw  ensconce  themselves  with  the  anterior  part  of  the  body 
naked  and  free,  from  which  extend  eight  or  sixteen  very  long,  slender, 
thread-like  breathing-tubes.  The  perfect  insect  esca])es  under  water  and 
crawls  to  the  surface. 

Many  of  the  species  are  black,  and  known  under  the  name  of  "black 
flies " ;  in  South  America  some  are  called  mosquitoes.  But  wherever 
they  are  found  they  (or  rather  the  females,  for  the  males  are  harmless) 
are  troublesome  enough,  and  in  places  do  much  damage. 

The  European  species  that  is  best  known  {Simuliam  columbaczense) 


mouth,  where  their  dreaded  appearance  in  certain  springs  spreads  dis-  fa^ged."^'  *°' 
may  and  fear  among  both  men  and  beasts.  In  some  years,  which  fortun- 
ately do  not  recur  very  often,  many  hundreds  of  cattle  fall  victims  to  their  bites. 
Wherever  they  bite  they  are  said  to  cause  not  only  a  burning  itching  but  also  very 
soon  a  painful  hard  swelling  that  may  remain  for  a  week  or  more.  Many  such  bites 
close  together  produce  a  severe  inflammatory  fever,  and,  in  the  more  suscejitible, 
cramps.  The  flies  seek  parts  of  the  body  which  are  thinly  clothed  with  hair,  but 
especially  will  they  endeavor  to  crawl  into  the  various  passages,  particul.arly  the  nose, 
where  they  will  be  found  in  such  great  numbers  at  the  death  of  the  animal  as  to  form 
layers. 

In  America  an  allied  species  yet  unnamed  is  quite  as  troublesome  in  our  Southern 
States;  it  is  called  the  "buffalo  gnat."  The  following  account  has  been  sent  the 
writer  by  Mr.  Brodnax  of  Louisiana :  "  These  gnats  are  found  here  in  greater  or  less 
numbers  every  year,  but  they  only  occur  in  such  incredible  quantities  but  rarely. 
They  dislike  dark  places,  and  are  easily  kept  away  by  smoke  —  a  fact  th.at  cattle  and 
horses  very  soon  learn  to  avail  themselves  of.  Animals  when  attacked  by  a  large 
number  are  driven  frantic,  and  will  seek  to  evade  their  tormentors  by  rolling  in  the 
dust,  rushing  about,  etc.  They  will  at  times  be  almost  literally  covered  by  the  flies, 
and  in  every  case  the  ears  are  filled  clear  down  to  the  tympanum,  and  so  thickly  that 
they  seem  piled  upon  each  other.  An  inflammatory  fever  Avith  a  high  pulse  soon  sets 
in,  and  the  animal  dies  of  cramps  or  convulsions,  when  the  skin  of  the  entire  body  will 
be  found  to  be  covered  with  numerous  small  ulcers.  A  singular  habit  was  noticed  in 
these  insects.  On  one  occasion  (March  21)  I  observed  a  large,  pear-shaped  mass  of 
the  flies  hanging  from  a  blackberry  bush,  measuring  six  inches  in  width  and  seven 
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in  length;  after  a  considerable  beating  they  flew  away.  Several  other  instances  are 
known  even  in  quantities  much  larger  than  this;  in  one  a  swarm  attached  itself  to  the 
handle  of  an  iron  pot." 

S.  molestum  is  the  species  most  common  in  northern  New  England,  and  one  that 
causes  much  annoyance  to  man  and  beast  in  the  mountainous  regions.  They  have  a 
black  body,  with  transparent  wings,  and  are  hence  called  "black- 
flies."  A  southern  sjiecies  resembling  them,  but  smaller,  is  very 
annoying  to  fowls,  especially  turkeys,  whence  they  are  called  "tur- 
key gnats."  They  attack  the  turkeys  in  the  bare  regions  about 
the  head,  in  the  ears,  eyes,  etc.,  often  destroying  them  in  numbers. 
In  the  BiBioNiD^,  which  includes  about  three  hundred  de- 
scribed species,  there  are  three  ocelli,  there  is  no  transverse 
suture  to  the  thorax,  and  the  prothorax  is  much  developed.  The 
wings  are  without  a  discal  cell,  and  the  coxse  are  not  prolonged. 
The  larvas  are  cylindrical,  footless,  with  transverse  rows  of  bristles,  the  head  often 
\\ith  eyes.  They  feed  on  excremental  or  vegetable  substances,  especially  on  the  roots 
of  grass,  whole  patches  of  which  they  are  said  to  destroy.  The  pupas  are  inactive, 
mostly  free,  remaining  in  excavated,  smooth,  oval  cavities  near  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
which  the  larva;  have  prepared  before  undergoing  their  metamorphosis,  and  where  the 
pupiB  remain  till  they  are  ready  to  emerge  in  the  perfect  state.  The  males,  which  are 
fewer  in  number  than  the  females,  make  their  ajipearance  several  days  before  their 
mates;  in  some  species  the  m;iles  differ  markedly  in  coloration  from  the  females,  so 
that  they  might  be  onsidered  as  different. 

Tiie  adult  flies  are  most  usually  seen  in  early  spring  about  gardens,  on  flowers,  etc. 
liibio  albijieiuiis,  our  most  common  species,  is  black  with  white  wings,  and,  with  other 
species  of  the  same  genus,  shows  a  conspicuous,  stout  spur  on  the  front  tibia?.  They 
are  found  in  abundance  on  willows  in  early  spring,  but  there  is  also  another  brood 
later  in  the  season.  Several  other  species  of  this  genus  tiiat  are  commonly  observed 
are  of  a  deep  red  color  with  black  wings.  The  males  will  be  distinguished  by  their 
very  large  eyes,  comi>rising  nearly  the  whole  head,  and  thickly  eo\ered  with  hair. 
Most  of  the  species  are  dull  and  sluggish,  and  fly  heavily. 

The  family  Chiboxomid^  comprises  a  large  number  of  very  delicate  flies  which, 
owing  to  their  delicacy  and  simplicity  of  structure,  have  not  been  much  studied  by 
entomologists.  Not  more  than  eight  hundred  species  are  known.  They  have  no 
ocelli,  the  thorax  has  no  transverse  suture,  the  costal  vein  ends  near 
the  tip  of  the  wing,  and  does  not  continue  around  the  posterior 
part ;  this  last  character  will  distinguish  them  from  the  mosquitoes, 
■which  they  much  resemble.  The  antennae  are  very  strongly  plumose, 
especially  in  the  males,  where  they  form  two  dense  brushes;  in  the 
female  they  are  usually  shorter,  less  densely  jilumose,  and  composed 
of  fewer  joints.  The  lar^■ffi  are  soft-skiimed,  worm-like,  often  blood- 
red  in  color,  and  usually  aquatic,  as  are  also  the  active  pupse,  though 
some  live  in  decomposing  vegetable  matter  or  in  the  earth.  But 
few  of  the  adult  flies  can  bite  like  the  mosquito,  and  most  of  them 
are  harmless  or  beneficial.     Everyone  has  noticed  them  in  abund-  anal  foot  of  c7n>- 

ance  in  early  spring  before  the  snow  is  off  the  ground.     They  will 
collect  in  large  swarms,  dancing  in  the  air.     Indeed,  over  meadows  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  the  writer  has  seen  them  rise  up  at  nightfall  in  the  most  incredible  num- 
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bers,  pl•oflu(■ill^•  :i  bu/.ziiiij;  or  Iiuniiniiiij;  luiisf  like  tliat  of  a  ilistaiit  waterfall, 

for  a  considerable  (listancc.     While  at  rest  I  hey  usually  raise  their  fore 

air,  and  keep  them  in  constant  vibration. 

Vhironomus  oceanus  was  observed  by  Dr. 

Packard   in   multitudes  living  on  floatimj; 

sea-weed  and  eel-grass  in   Salem   Harbor. 

According  to  Professor  S.  I.  Smith,  the 

larv.e  of  numerous  species  are  not  uucuiu- 

mon  in  dredgings  from  very  great  dei)ths 

in    Lake    Superior,    reaching    nearly    one 

thousand  feet  below  the  surface.     Aquatic 

larvie  may  be  frequently  met  with  in  staml- 

ing  water,  often  extremely  delicate  liitlr 

creatures,  sometimes  so  very  transpanni 

as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable   from   tlie 

water  in  which  they  live. 

Tiie  species  of  Ceratopogon  an-  usually 

not  aquatic.     Some  are  very  minute,  and  when  able  to  bite  are  often  very  troublesome. 

An  extremely  small  species,  called  by  fishei-men  midges,  is  common  in  the  White 

Mountains  and  neighboring  regions,  and  together  with  the  black  fl}-,  has  called  forth 

many  an  imi>recation  from  the  luckless  tourist. 

It  will  be  hardly  necessary  to  describe  the  family  of  Culicid.e,  or  Mosquitoes,  as 

they  are  familiar  enough  to  all.     They  will  be  at  once  distinguished  from  all  others 

with  long  antennre  by  the  presence  of  an  elongate  proboscis,  slender  and  firm ;  the 

wings  lack  the  vein  on  the  posterior  border,  which  is  delicately  fringed  with  hair;  in 

many  the  whole  surface  of  the  wings  is  hairy.     About  one  hundred  and  fifty  sjiecies 

have  been  described. 

The  name  nios(|uito  is  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  diminutive  of  mosca,  a  fly,  and 

has  been  often  applied  to  the  Siniulida-,  but  in  general  only  species  of  this  family  are 

known  under  this  term. 

Almost  every  one  has  noticed  in  pools  or  cisterns  of  standing-water  a  delicate  little 

creature  actively  moving  about  with  a  jerking  motion,  and  in  many  localities  known 
under  the  name  of  '  wigglers.'  They  are  mosquito 
arva?,  and  feed  upon  decaying  matter,  voracious 
ittle  scavengers  of  what  would  otherwise  often  be 
miasmatic  substances.  The  eggs  are  deposited  by 
the  female,  with  the  aid  of  her  hind  feet,  in  delicate 
little  boat-shaped  masses  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water.  They  are  packed  side  by  side  with  the  smaller 
end  ujijicrmost,  forming  a  gently  concave  mass  that 
readily  floats  about.  They  hatch  in  a  few  days,  when 
the  larvce  escape  from  the  lower  end  into  the  water ; 
here  they  grow  i-apidly,  at  times  moving  quickly 

about,  at  other  times  resting  quietly  near  the  surface,  and  breathing  through  the  stig- 

matic  tube  at  the  tail.     This  tube  has  at  its  end  a  fringe  of  hairs,  wliich  serve  to  close 

the  opening  when   under  water,  and   to   suspend  the  larva  from  the  surface  when 

breathing.     The  larvaj  in  species  of  Ctclex  swim  with  the  head  downward,  while  those 

of  Corethra  and  Anopheles  move  about  with  the  head  horizontal. 
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The  \wm\  is  fully  differentiated,  and  usually  has  eyes  ;  the  jaws  are  thickly  ciliated, 
or  fringed  with  hairs,  by  the  means  of  which  a  current  of  water  is  jiroduced  that  brings 
little  particles  of  food  within  the  reach  of  the  mouth. 

After  changing  their  skin  two  or  three  times  they  assume  a  more  club-shaped 
appearance,  in  which  the  parts  of  the  adult  insect  are  indistinctly  seen.  The  abdomen 
terminates  in  two  leaf-like  aj)i)endages  that  act  as  projjcllers;  but  in  general  these 
pupse  remain  near  the  surface,  except  when  disturbed,  and  take  no  food.  The 
breatliing  organs  are  no  longer  a  tube  at  the  tip,  but  there  are  now  two  that  S]il-ing 
from  the  sides  of  the  thoracic  segments.  Finally,  when  the  perfect  mosquito  is  ready 
to  emerge  from  the  jnipa,  the  back  of  the  skin,  which  has  now  come  to  the  surface  and 
is  exposed,  splits,  and  the  fly  carefully  and  gradually  extricates  itself  from  the  mem- 
brane which  thus  serves  the  place  of  a  raft  till  the  future  legs  and  wings  are  sufKciently 
firm.  But  right  now  is  the  period  of  the  mosquito's  life  most  fraught  with  danger;  a 
wavelet,  a  breath  of  air,  or  a  raindrop  hopelessly  shipwrecks  the  frail  bark.  This  is 
why  running  waters  are  free  from  these  insects. 

Hitherto  only  aquatic  larvaj  are  known  in  this  family,  yet  it  seems  jiroliablc  that 
some  species  must  undergo  their  transformations  in  the  earth.  On  the  high,  dry 
l)lains  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  they  are,  during  many  years,  extremely  abundant, 
often  many  miles  from  the  nearest  water  or  moist  ground,  and  in  a  region  where 
standing  water  is  almost  unknown. 

The  adult  insect  is  found  nearly  cverywlicrc,  in  some  |ilaccs  in  almost  incredible 
ninnbers,  forming  swarms  in  visible  clouds.  Instances  are  recorded  in  some  lo'calities 
not  only  of  loss  of  life  among  cattle  and  horses,  but  also  of  human  beings,  from  their 
bites.  One  can  understand  why  there  should  be  so  many,  for  there  are  several  broods 
during  a  season,  the  female  laying  in  all  about  three  hundred  eggs.  Were  all  the 
conditions  perfect  a  single  female  might  produce,  at  the  end  of  four  months,  many 
millions  of  progeny.  When  the  weather  is  no  longer  favorable,  the  female  retires  to 
some  sheltered  spot  and  remains  during  the  winter,  but  even  in  New  England  these 
insects  may  be  seen. every  month  in  the  year. 

The  family  Tirui.iD.E  com])rises  the  largest  of  the  flies  with  long  antennre,  some  of 
them  more  than  two  inches  in  length.  The  legs  are  very  elongate,  and  very  delicate,  so 
delicate  indeed  that  one  seldom  succeeds  in  capturing  them  without  the  loss  of  one 
or  more.  They  will  at  once  be  distinguished  from  all  the  allied  families  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  complete  V-shaped  suture  on  the  dorsum 
of  the  thorax ;  at  the  same  time  the  wings  will  be 
found  to  contain  numerous  veins  and  a  perfect 
discal  cell.     These  alone  will  suffice  to  recognize 

FIG.  5i9.-wing 01  Protopia^ma  fltchii.  ^P'^"'"'''  belonging  here.  The  female  differs,  more- 
over, from  all  other  nematocerous  flies,  in  having 
nearly  always  the  ovipositor  composed  of  two  pairs  of  long,  horny,  pointed  valves; 
these  are  for  the  purpose,  so  rare  among  Dijitera,  of  depositing  the  eggs  within 
the  ground,  or  other  firm  substances.  This  they  do  by  standing  nearly  ujiright, 
and  thrusting  the  ovipositor  downward  leave  one  or  two  eggs,  then,  moving  a 
little  forward,  this  operation  is  repeated  till  all  are  laid.  Wlien  the  weather  is 
favorable  the  eggs  hatch  out  in  little  more  than  a  week.  The  larvas  are  ash- 
gray  in  color,  usually  more  or  less  transi)arent,  of  twelve  segments ;  the  head  is 
incompletely  differentiated  and  retractile,  and  has  the  maxillae  and  mandibles  more 
or  less  horny  and  stout;    there  are  short,  fleshy  antennte.     The  organs  of  locomo- 
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tion  f>o IK' rally  consist  of  transvprsc  swellings  on  the  under  side  which  are  pro- 
vided with  very  minute  bristles.  The  terminal  end  of  the  body  is  truncate,  and  the 
single  i)air  of  spiracles  are  situated  here,  in  which  character  these  larvas  differ  from 
those  of  allied  families.  On  the  borders  of  this  truncation  there  are  four  or  five 
retractile  fleshy  [irocesses. 

Most  of  the  larvte  live  in  the  earth,  or  in  soil-like,  ili^coniposing  wood;  some,  how- 
ever, live  in  water,  and  are  soft  and  slimy,  of  a  dirty,  greenish  color,  and  clothed  with 
short,  appressed,  microscoi)ic  hairs.  Still  others  live  on  leaves  of  plants,  almost  like  a 
caterpillar  in  api)earance,  in  some  the  resemblance  still  more  heightened  by  being 
green  in  color  and  provided  with  a  crest  of  tubercles  along  the  back. 

The  pupas,  like  most  of  those  in  this  sub-order,  are  frei'.  The  thorax  has  two 
stiginatic  tubes,  and  one  of  them,  as  in  Ptychoptera,  may  ac(iuire  a  very  great  length 
for  the  i)urpose  of  breathing  under  water.  The  abdominal  segments  of  the  pupae 
have  transverse  rows  of  hairs,  bristles,  or  spines,  which  enable  them  to  extricate 
themselves  when  about  to  complete  their  metaraorijhoses. 

The  adult  flies  are  not  often  seen  early  in  the  season,  but  more  commonly  in  the 
late  summer  and  autunni.  They  will  be  most  usually  met  with  in  meadow  lands  and 
forests,  flying  awkwardly  for  a  few  steps  close  to  the  ground  till  they  become 
entangled  in  the  grass  or  twigs,  and  then,  extricating  themselves,  rise  again  to  repeat 
the  same  aimless,  clumsy  flight.  A  singular  species,  JBittacomorpha  clavi2)es,  found 
throughout  North  and  South  America,  is  seen  both  in  early  spring  and  late  in  the 
autumn,  and  will  strike  the  observer  as  ludicrous  in  appearance.  The  legs  are  very 
elongate,  variegated  in  color  and  thickly  clubbed  at  their  tips.  They  fly  very  slowly, 
with  their  legs  extended,  and  one  is  lucky  if,  in  attempting  to  capture  a  specimen, 
he  succeeds  without  the  loss  of  half  of  them.  One  cannot  readily  understand  why 
the  legs  are  so  delicately  attached  in  this  and  the  allied  families.  It  is  probably  to 
enable  the  fly  to  escape  the  entanglements  that  these  apparently  useless  members  are 
constantly  subjecting  them  to,  thereby  often  saving  their  lives,  at  least  long  enough  to 
reproduce  their  young.  That  the  loss  of  several  legs  does  not  seriously  affect  them 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  a  mosquito  will  continue  pertinaciously  to  seek  its  food 
when  one,  two,  or  even  three  are  missing ! 

Very  noticeable  species  are  several  of  Trichocera,  so  small  and  deli- 
cate that  singly  they  would  hardly  attract  our  attention,  but  they  collect 
in  large  numbers,  forming  a  small  cloud  that  may  often  be  seen  dancing 
up  and  down  at  twilight,  in  late  autumn  and  early  spring,  as  well  as 
on  the  more  pleasant  days  throughout  the  winter. 

The  name  of  '  Daddy-long-legs '  is  the  one  most  usually  apjjlied 
to  members  of  this  family  in  England,  but  in  America  this  term  is 
commonly  used  to  designate  the  Phalangidffi  or  harvest  spiders.  The 
English  name  of  '  Crane-flies '  is  preferable.  Commonly  they  are 
harmless,  but  some  of  the  species  in  the  larval  state  are  very  destruc- 
tive, feeding  upon  the  tender  rootlets  of 
grass  and  grain,  and  causing  the  plants  over 
large  surfaces  to  wither  and  die.  There 
are  twelve  hundred  species  known. 

In  this  family  are  placed  several  wing- 
less forms,  or  those  with  the  wings  more  or  less  rudimentary.  One  of  the  former  is 
Chionea,  the  species  of  which  are  found  on  snow,  the  larvae  living  in  vegetable  matter. 
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The  flies  —  a  misnomer  here  —  have  rather  short  and  stout  legs,  and  are  less  than  a 
half-inch  in  length. 

Section  II.— BRACHYCERA. 
This  term  is  here  used  in  the  modified  sense  proposed  by  Brauer,  to  include  only 
those  families  that  belong  to  the  Orthorhapha.  In  the  adult  stage,  as  before  said,  the 
division  is  not  a  sharp  one;  it  may  be  characterized  by  the  antennas,  consisting 
primarily  of  three  joints,  the  third  one  often  annulate,  or  simple,  with  a  style  or 
bristle,  never  with  verticillate  fringes  of  hair. 

The  two  following  families  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  Xotacantha  ;  they 
agree  in  having  the  scutellum  usually  with  spines  or  tubercles  on  its  border,  the 
third  joint  of  the  antennw  annulate,  and  the  tarsi  with  three  pulvilli. 

In  the  Xylophagid^  the  costal  vein  encompasses  the  whole  wing,  and  the  tibiae 
are  spurred.  The  larv.-e  of  this  small  family,  so  far  as  are  known,  live  in  wood. 
Ccenomyia  ferruginea,  found  in  shady  woods  and  about  old  trees,  is  the  most  common 
species  that  we  have.  It  is  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  deep 
ferruginous  or  darker  color.  Species  of  Xylophagus  are  remarkable  for  their  general 
resemblance  to  certain  hymenopterous  insects.  The  family  includes  about  sixty 
known  species. 

In  the  StkatiomyiDxE,  on  the  other  hand,  the  costal  vein  reaches  only  to  the 
middle  of  the  wing,  and  the  tibite  are  not  provided  with  spurs.  The  larvae  live  in 
water,  earth,  or  decaying  wood.  Those  of  a  species  of  Stratiomyia  are  known 
to  inhabit  some  of  the  western  alkaline  lakes,  and  a  European  species  is  found  in 
salt  water.  The  transformations  of  *S'.  chameleon  in  Europe  are 
well  known.  The  eggs  are  deposited  by  the  female,  in  layers 
overlapping  each  other,  on  the  under  side  of  leaves  of  aquatic 
plants.  The  larvre  are  naked,  smooth,  broader  in  front,  where 
there  is  a  small  head ;  the  sides  of  the  abdominal  segments  are 
Fig.  hi2.-st,;,tm,u,iia  provided  with  hook-like  foot  processes.  The  last  three  are  much 
narrowed  and  elongate,  the  terminal  one  especially  so,  and  at  its 
tip  with  a  circlet  of  hairs  surrounding  the  stigm.ata.  When  they  breathe,  these  hairs 
enable  the  larvae  to  keep  themselves  at  the  surface,  and  by  their  means,  when  folded, 
they  can  retain  a  small  bubble  of  air  and  carry  it  with  them  beneath  the  surface. 
Their  food  consists  of  very  small  aquatic  organisms.  They  swim  about  in  vertical, 
undulatory  motions.  The  pupse  are  enclosed  in  the  anterior  end  of  the  larval  skin, 
which  enables  them  to  float  about  freely  in  the  water.  They  escape  at  maturity 
through  a  slit  in  the  back  which  has  become  exposed  to  the  air. 

Other  species  lay  their  eggs  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  larvae  of  Epliip- 
pium  thoracicum  are  found  in  nests  of  Formica  fuliffinosa,  those  of  Chrysomyia 
polita  attack  the  common  rape  plants  ;  both  are  European.  Species  of  Beris  are 
found  in  moss,  and  iSubula  and  other  genera  in  decaying  wood.  There  are  nearly  nine 
hundred  species  known. 

The  next  two  families  belong  to  a  group  called  TANYSTOsrA,  in  which  the  three 
basal  cells  are  much  pi-olonged,  the  third  longitudinal  vein  is  furcate,  and  there  are 
five  posterior  cells;  the  marginal  vein  encompasses  the  whole  wing;  there  are  three 
pulvilli. 

The  Tabanid^  have  tlie  third  joint  of  the  antennro  annulate,  and  never  with  a 
distinct  style  or  bristle.     Tlie  proboscis  of  these  flies,  horse  and  cattle,  or  breeze  flies. 
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as  they  arc  cmIIi'cI,  mi-o  wliolly  a.hipird  in  tlic  tciiKilc  for  picrciii;;-.  Tlic  iimlc,  ;is  in  (he 
other  blood-siu-Uiiig  tlii's,  is  a  haniilfss  t'cllnw,  and  sjiumls  liis  time  in  nioadowsi,  on  the 
barks  of  trees  sucking  up  the  sweetened  sap,  or  on  Howers  seeking 
honey.  The  female  every  one  has  noticed  flying  about  with  a  dis- 
tinct humming  tone  ;  the  larger  si)ecies  will  be  observed  to  follow 
cattle  or  horses,  repeatedly  seeking  to  find  a  place  upon  the  animal's 
back  where  she  will  not  be  molested.  Their  power  of  flight  is 
gi'eat;  often  they  will  be  seen  to  poise  in  the  air  perfectly  motion- 
less, then  in  a  Hash  darting  away;  the  fastest  speed  of  a  horse  will 
not  elude  them.  Their  bites,  though  painful  enough,  do  not  appear 
so  irritatina;  as  those  of  the  mosquitoes  and  8imuiid:u.     The  larw     i'i<i.n2.i.-M.nith-ians 

^  of  liorso  tly. 

punctm-e  they  make  will  often  allow  the  blood  to  flow  after  they 
have  witiidrawn  the  proboscis,  but   apparently  they  do  not  leave  any  saliva  in  the 
wound.     r>lcMi(l,  lidwever,  is  not  their  only  food;   when  nothing  better  offers,  they 
will,  like  their  males,  seek  the  juices  of  plants  and  trees. 

The  male's  eyes  are  contiguous  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
indeed  the  large  head  in  both  sexes  is  chiefly  composed  of 
tiie  eyes,  which  often  have  most  brilliant  iridescent  markings 
upon  them.  That  they  can  see  for  a  long  distance  seems 
icrtain.  On  the  unirdiabited  plains  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, the  writer  has  frequently  seen  them  coming  from  a 
long  distance,  attracted  by  the  sight  of  the  horse  upon  which 

'  idc. 

Over  thirlccH  liundivd  species  arc  known  throughout  the 
lundrcd  and  lifty  in  North  America.  Many  are  among  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  of  Diptera,  but  the  largest  number  are  of  moderate  size, 
though  none  are  small.  jVIost  of  them  love  the  bright  sunshine,  though  many  seek 
shady  places  near  the  borders  of  woods,  apjjearing  during  bright,  sunshiny  days. 

The  spindle-shaped  brown  or  black  eggs  are  found  in  spherical  or  flat  groups,  stuck 
together,  and  attached  to  the  leaves  or  stems  of  grass  and  other  plants ;  those  of  the 
aquatic  larva;  are  fastened  to  rushes.  The  larvse  are  carnivorous ;  many  live  in  the 
earth,  others  in  water.  They  ai-e  predaeeous,  often  \\\>o\\  snails  and  injurious  insects, 
thus  in  a  measure  repaying  the  agriculturist  for  the  molestation  they  cause  him.  The 
young  larviB  are  known  to  penetrate  beetle  or  other  larvae  and  remain  within  them 
till  they  have  completely  consumed  them,  and  their  enlarged  bodies  have  filled  out  the 
skins.  Thus  the  larvre  of  Hcmiatopota  have  been  observed  feeding  upon  Helops, 
and  those  of   Tabanns  upon  Xoctuci'. 

Therioplectes  cinctus  is  a  large  R])ecies  that  may  often  be  seen  in  New  England;  it 
is  black  in  color,  with  a  broad,  orange-colored  band  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen.  A 
more  common  species*  occurring  throughout  all  the  Eastern  states  is  Tabanns  atratus; 
it  is  deep  black  throughout,  but  with  a  whitish  pruinose  dust,  especially  on  the  abdo- 
men. Tabanus  lineola  is  also  very  common,  but  smaller;  it  is  so  called  from  the 
presence  of  a  whitish  line  on  the  abdomen. 

The  family  Leptid.e  will  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  Tabanidie  by  the 
simple,  not  aimulate,  third  joint  of  the  antenna?,  which  is  j)rovided  with  a  simple 
or  thickened  styliforni  bristle.  Very  differently,  however,  from  that  family,  the 
species  in  this,  except  in  the  single  genus  St/mphoi-onn/ia,  are  wholly  unable  to  bite 
or  draw   blood.      Jhe   family  comprises   two   hundred   known    species    throughout 


world,  and  nearly  one 
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the  world.  They  are  usually  of  moderate  si/.e,  and  sluggish  in  their  habits,  being 
easily  caught ;  the  larger  species  are  commonly  found  in  meadow  or  woodlands,  rest- 
ing upon  stems  or  trunks  of  trees,  with  tlieir  heads  downwards.  They  are  some- 
times predaceous  upon  other  insects. 

The  larvie  are  cylindrical,  with  or  without  fleshy  abdominal  legs,  sometimes  bristly ; 
the  last  segment  has  a  transverse  cleft,  the  upper  portion  of  which  is  provided  with 
two,  often  backward-bent  processes.  The  pupre  are  free  as  usual ;  are  not  provided 
with  spiny  tubercles  on  their  front  end,  and  the  posterior  end  has  two  points  below 
and  four  above.  The  abdominal  segments  have  above,  or  entirely  around,  a  row  of 
bristles.  The  larv£e  are  predaceous,  living  either  in  the  earth,  in  decaying  wood,  or 
in  the  passages  made  by  beetles ;  others  live  in  moss,  in  dry  sand,  or  in  water.  The 
eggs  of  Atherix  are  deposited  in  lai-ge  pear-shaped  masses  attached  to  dried  branches 
overhanging  water.  Not  only  do  numerous  females  contribute  to  the  formation  of 
these  clusters,  but  they  remain  there  themselves  and  die ;  the  newly  hatched  larva?, 
escape  into  the  water.  The  adults  of  the  genus  Vermilio  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
sand,  and  the  larviE  form  conical  pitfalls  in  which  to  ensnare  small  insects  in  the  man- 
ner that  the  ant-lion  does.  The  tenth  segment  beai-s  above  at  its  tip  a  transverse 
row  of  long  liooklets  directed  backward,  but  with  the  hooks  bent  forward  ;  the  eleventh 
segment  has  a  similar  row  directed  forward,  the  hooks  of  which  are  bent  backward.  On 
the  fifth  segment  below  there  is  a  single  unpaired  grasping  foot  which  is  ca])able  of 
being  protruded  forward  and  downwai-d  ;  at  its  ti])  there  are  two  triangular,  sharp, 
flat  chitinous  spots,  and  below  them  some  stiff  bristles.  The  booklets  serve  as  aids  in 
boring  in  the  sand  and  to  fix  themselves ;  the  organ  on  the  fifth  segment  enables  the 
larva  to  seize  and  hold  the  prey ;  so  securely,  indeed,  are  such  insects  as  ants  grasped 
behind  their  necks,  that  they  cannot  bite !  This  last  organ  also  serves,  through  a 
lateral  motion  of  the  front  end  of  the  body,  to  east  out  a  quantity  of  sand  in  the 
process  of  forming  their  conical  pitfalls. 

The  family  Midasid^,  though  a  small  one,  including  but  one  hundred  known 
species,  is  composed  chiefly  of  large,  often  very  large,  flies.  They  will  be  recog- 
nized best  by  their  antennaj,  which  are  elongated  and  clavate  at  their  tip,  the  third 
joint  composed  of  several  distinct  segments ;  the  veins  of  the  wings  are  complicated 
and  variable.  The  earlier  stages  are  known  in  but  two  or  three  species.  The  larvse 
of  Midas  fulvipes  are  known  to  live  in  decaying  sycamore  trees  and  are  jirobably  car- 
nivorous in  their  habits.  They  are  from  one  and  a  half  to  nearly  two  inches  in  length, 
cylindrical,  and  with  swellings  below  the  abdominal  segments  for  locomotion.  The 
pupa  of  M.  davatns  has  at  its  anterior  end,  eight  strong,  sharp  booklets.  The  hind 
edges  of  the  abdominal  segments  are  provided  with  a  circlet  of  flat,  three-cornered 
thorns  which  are  directed  backward.  On  the  tip  of  the  last  segment  there  is  a  pair 
of  strong  claw-like  hooks  bent  downward.  The  fly  is  of  a  deep  black  color  with  an 
orange-colored  band  across  the  base  of  the  abdomen  above  ;  they  are  found  about  old 
stumps  and  logs  in  the  latter  part  of  June  and  July.  Other  species  are  said  to  be  pre- 
daceous in  the  larval  state  upon  Priomts  and  other  beetles. 

The  AsiLiD^  or  Robber-flies,  as  the  Germans  call  them,  comprise  a  large  family 
scattered  over  the  world  and  numbering  about  twenty-five  hundred  known  species. 
They  are  mostly  large,  some  very  large,  one  species  from  the  West  measuring  two 
inches  in  length.  The  three  basal  cells  of  the  wing  are  much  prolonged ;  the  third 
longitudinal  vein  is  furcate,  and  there  are  five  posterior  cells.  The  third  joint  of  the 
antennje  is  simple,  and  the  under  lip  is  horny ;  there  are  also  twi)  fleshy  pulvilli  on 
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the  tarsi.  They  arc  the  most  preilaeeons  of  all  (lies,  ami  iiuleeil,  one  iiii^iit  almost  say 
of  all  insects.  The  greater  part  of  them  rest  upon  tlu'  ground,  and  fly  up  when  dis- 
turbed, with  a  quick,  buzzing  sound  only  to  alight  again  a  short 
distance  ahead.  All  their  food,  which  consists  wholly  of  other 
insects,  is  caught  upon  the  wing;  their  luckless  victims  wiien 
once  caught  in  their  stout,  strong  feet,  are  powerless  to  escape. 
They  are  not  particular  in  their  choice ;  any  insect  flying  by 
them  is  at  once  pounced  upon  as  by  a  hawk.  Other  flies  and 
Hynienoptera  are  usually  their  food,  but  flying  beetles,  especially 
the  Cicindelidte,  are  often  caught,  and  they  have  even  been 
known  to  seize  and  carry  off  large  dragon  flies.  Not  only  will 
they  feed  upon  other  Asilidffi,  but  the  female  frequently  resents  the  caresses  of  her 
mate  by  eating  him  up,  especially  if  he  is  foolish  enougli  to  put  himself  in  her 
power.  In  an  instance  that  the  writer  observed,  a  female  seized  a  ]>air  of  her  own 
species,  and  thrusting  her  proboscis  into  the  thorax  of  the  male,  carried  them  both  off 
together.  Promachns  ftcJiii  has  been  known  to  destroy  as  many  as  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  honey-bees  in  a  single  day.  Some  sjjecies  of  Laphrut  resemble  the  humble- 
bees  remarkably. 

The  larvaj  are  cylindrical  or  iloiiressed,  with  |inrrlinicnt-lil<i'  skin,  without  legs,  or 
with  only  slight  abdominal  ])roluberan(H'S.  The  larvie  live  chiefly 
under  ground  or  in  rotten  wood,  especially  in  places  infested  with 
grubs  of  beetles,  upon  which  they  will  feed.  The  young  larvffi  will 
bore  their  way  completely  within  beetle  larva;  and  remain  enclosed 
until  they  have  consumed  them.  Many,  howevei-,  are  found  where 
they  evidently  feed  upon  rootlets  or  other  vegetable  substances. 
They  undergo  their  transformations  in  the  ground ;  the  pupse  have 
the  head  pi-ovided  with  tubercles,  and  on  the  abdominal  segments 
there  are  also  spiny  protuberances  and  transverse  rows  of  bristles, 
which  aid  the  insects  to  reach  the  surface  when  they  are  ready  to 
escape  as  flies. 

The  small  family  XEMisTUijfiDyE  includes  but  little  more  than  one  hundred  known 
species,  of  which  Europe  and  North  America  have  scarcely  a  dozen.  Many  of  them 
have  the  wing  with  numerous  cross  veins,  almost  reticulate  in  appearance,  and  a  large 
part  have  the  proboscis  elongate,  sometimes  remarkably  so ;  Mefjistorhynclms  longi- 
roStris,  from  Africa,  although  only  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  length,  has  a  proboscis 
nearly  three  inches  long,  which  it  employs  in  sucking  the  nectar  from  the  long-tubed 
flowers  of  gladioli,  etc. 

The  transformation  of  but  a  single  species  is  known,  recently  discovered  by 
Handlirsch,  in  the  only  common  European  one,  Ilirmoneura  obscura.  He  observed 
the  female  fly  depositing  her  eggs  deeply  within  the  burrows  of  A7ithaxia,  a  small 
wood-boring  insect,  in  the  pine  rails  of  a  fence.  The  eggs  were  found  in  clusters,  and 
the  young  larvas  hatched  from  them  differed  very  singularly  from  the  larvie  of  a  more 
mature  growth.  They  were  more  slender,  and  had  a  somewhat  different  arrangement 
of  the  mouth  parts,  but  they  were  distinguished  principally  by  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth 
abdominal  segments  each  being  provided  with  a  pair  of  false  legs,  bearing  a  single 
elongate  hooked  seta  at  their  tips,  the  hooks  pointing  backward  ;  while  on  the  thirteenth 
segment  there  were  two  pairs  of  similar  seta;,  the  hooks  of  which,  however,  pointed 
forward,  thus  enabling  the  larvae  to  attach  themselves  firmly,  and  to  raise  themselves 
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erect.  These  young  larvae  issued  in  large  numbers  from  the  burrows  in  which  they 
were  hatched,  and,  placing  themselves  in  an  upright  position  at  the  entrance,  allowed 
themselves  to  be  blown  away  by  the  wind.  Here  for  a  time  they  have  not  been  fol- 
lowed, but  it  is  probable  that  they  attach  themselves  by  the  aid  of  their  ventral  hooks 
to  the  bodies  of  large-sized  beetles,  the  lihizotrogus  solstiticdis,  by  which  they  are 
carried  into  the  ground  when  the  female  enters  to  deposit  her  eggs.  This  is  probable 
from  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  jnipas  and  jiuiia  skins  were  observed  near  the  fence, 
protruding  from  the  ground,  and  kept  upright  by  means  of  their  terminal  booklets. 
On  searching  below  these,  in  every  instance  the  remains  of  the  larval  skins  were  found 
at  the  depth  of  about  two  inches,  and  still  clceper,  were  found  the  remains  of  the  above- 
mentioned  beetles,  and  in  one  instance  the  mature  lame  were  seen  issuing  from  the 
abdomen  of  the  beetle. 

In  the  United  States  only  three  sjiecies  of  this  family  are  known,  a  Hirmoneura 
and  two  Rhynchocejihali,  the  latter  interesting  from  the  fact  that  the  two  other  known 
species  of  the  genus,  both  very  closely  allied  to  ours,  ai'e  inhabitants  of  the  region  about 
the  Black  Sea  only. 

The  BoMBYi.iiD.n  will  Ite  recognized  by  their  having  the  three  basal  cells  much 
prolonged,  with  usually  four  posterior  cells,  and  the  third  joint  of  the  antennae  not 
annulate.  The  family  is  a  large  one,  comprising  about  fourteen  hundred  known  species, 
and  exceedingly  rich  in  varied  forms,  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  world.  They 
are  usually  clothed  with  long  and  delicate  hairs,  and  with  the  wings  often  with  dark 
markings.  Most  of  them  are  very  swift-flying  insects,  often  hover- 
ing motionle.ss  in  the  air  for  a  time  and  then  darting  away  with 
the  rapidity  of  the  wind.  They  seek  sunny  places  in  woodland 
roads,  about  blossoms,  or  on  rank  vegetation.  BomhyKus  fratel- 
lus  appears  in  New  England  often  in  Mai-ch  long  before  other 
insects  have  become  .at  all  abundant.  In  general  the  members  of 
^^'^'  ^"fr'ateUm^^" ''"''"  *''^^  family  are  prettily  marked,  .and  in  their  life  histories  are  often 
very  interesting.  In  the  adult  state  they  are  flower-flies,  feeding 
upon  the  pollen  and  honey  which  they  extract  by  the  aid  of  the  jiroboscis,  which  is 
often  very  long. 

JBombylius  medius,  an  English  s]:)ecies,  lays  its  eggs  near  the  entrance  of  the  holes 
of  a  large  species  of  Andrena,  whose  larv£e  and  iiujiie  are  devoured  by  the  fly. 
Another  species  is  parasitic  upon  Colias.  S.  major.,  a  European  species  which  also 
occurs  in  the  Pacific  States,  is  also  found  in  the  subterranean  nests  of  Andrena. 
Other  larvae  of  this  family  are  parasitic  upon  species  of  Megachile,  Cemonus,  Calico- 
doma,  Limacodei^,  Odyneru.s,  Trypoxylon,  etc. 

Among  the  im.st  iiitc  restiiii;-,  biologically,  and  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  useful 
insects  are  Tn'n,/;/,.-;  :iimI  .Sy.v/r.  r/j«s,  a  number  of  species  of  which  occur  from  the 
central  to  the  P.icitic  Sfatis.  Tiieir  larvic  are  found  in  the  egg-pods  of  the  locust 
Caloptenus  spretus,  so  destructive  throughout  the  West.  "  These  larvae  begin  to  trans- 
form themselves  into  the  pupa  state  early  in  the  summer,  and  the  pupa  pushes  itself 
half  way  out  of  the  ground  in  order  to  disclose  the  fly.  These  continue  to  issue  during 
the  summer  months.  As  a  rule  but  one  year  is  required  for  full  development. 
Triodites  is  first  observed  as  a  large,  yellowish-white  grub,  about  a  half  an  inch  long 
when  extended,  it  being  usually  curved  so  that  the  head  and  tail  nearly  meet.  It  is 
usually  found  in  a  case  of  locust  eggs  which  it  has  devoured,  pushing  the  empty  shells 
aside,  and  at  last  occupying  the  space  where  were  twenty-one  to  thirty-six  eggs.     Often 
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below  a  niiiubcr  of  ciiiiity  cases  as  thougii  it  bad  feasted  off 
ts"  (liiUij).  Cullostomu  fuscipeniiis  has  been  observed  to 
of  CalupteuKs   ilalkiis 'u\  ^.^-yn        ,•        ^-^ 
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will  be  «bs( 

rved  tlyino 

and  resting 

on  sticks, 

it  is  found  in  a  little  sj 
the  contents  of  several 
feed  upon  the  egg-sat 
the  Dardanelles. 

Species  of  Aitthm.i-  v 
large  part  dark  brown,  am 
about  on  tlie  sandy  groum 
leaves,  stones,  etc. 

The  species  of  the  small  family  Thekevid.k 
numbering  about  two  hundred  known  forms  —  will  be  distinguished  from  the  Asilidje 
by  their  having  the  under  lip  not  horny  but  fleshy.  Tlie  short  antenna;  have  a  terminal 
style  of  variable  form,  sometimes  wanting.  The  larva;  are  very  slender,  snake-like  in 
form,  showing  ap])arcntly  nineteen  segments  beside  the  head,  which  is  due  to  a  seeming 
division  of  the  anterior  ones.  Their  antennte  are  very  small  and  short.  They  live  in 
the  earth  and  decaying  wood,  either  carnivorous  or  feeding  upon  vegetable  substances. 
The  larvffi  of  a  European  species  is  said  to  be  parasitic  upon  the  pupje  of  Aleucis  and 
Sphinx.  The  pupa;  in  front  have  spines  as  in  the  Asilidfc.  Most  of  the  flies  are  of 
moderate  size,  and,  although  carnivorous,  are  far  less  active  than  the  Asilida;.  The  legs 
are  less  stout,  and  in  many  arc  easily  broken  off  when  captured.     Their  food  is  chiefly 

other  Diptera,  for  which  they  lie  in 
wait  upon  leaves  and  bushes,  and 
sometimes  on  the  ground. 

iScenopinus  /enestralis,  which  be- 
longs to  a  distinct  family,  the  Scen- 
oriNiu^,  may  be  noticed  here.  It  will 
be  recognized  by  the  accompanying 
figure.  It  is  common  to  both  Europe 
and  America,  and  derives  its  specific 
name  from  its  prevalence  at  times  on 
the  windows  of  dwellings.  The  very 
*'"'"'■  slender  larviE  are  not  infrequently 
found  imder  carpets  and  in  furniture, 
vidently  feed  upon  the  destructive  Psocidte 


they 


but,  so  far  from  being  injuri 
and  TineidjE. 

The  AcROCERiDJi  or  CYKTiDJi  are  a  small  family  of  curious  flies,  often  remarkable 
for  their  small,  one  might  almost  say  minute,  head,  composed  chiefly  of  the  eyes.  The 
thorax  and  abdomen  are  much  inflated,  the  teguliE  are  exceed- 
ingly large  and  arched,  the  terminal  joint  of  the  antenmu  is 
simple,  the  tibia;  are  without  spurs,  and  there  are  three  pulvilli. 
The  wings  are  very  variable  in  neuration,  sometimes  simjile, 
sometimes  intricate.  The  larv£e  are  apjiarently  chiefly  parasitic, 
and  in  the  few  species  in  which  they  have  been  observed  are 
parasitic  on  s))iders  or  their  cocoons,  in  the  former  cases  the 
young  larvse  living  within  the  abdomen.  Several  species  of  the 
genus  EidoHchus  are  found  in  the  Western  States,  rather  more 
than  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  with  a  yet  longer  proboscis, 
with  which  they  are  enabled  to  feed  upon  the  juices  of  flowers.  These  species  are 
of  a  brilliant  steel-blue  color,   but   usually  they  are  smaller,   obscurely  colored,  with 
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sLoi't  ))robosces  or  none,  talcing  no  uourisbment  in  tlic  adult  state.  They  are  gen- 
erally slow  and  feeble  in  their  movements.  The  eggs,  wliich  are  black  in  color 
and  numerous,  arc  deijosited  ii])oii  the  dried  twigs  of  trees.  Lasiu  Jdettii  from 
Arizona  is  of  a  metallic  green  color  with  gokleu  reflections,  and  the  proboscis  is 
one-half  longer  than  the  body. 

The  family  Ejipid.e  is  a  large  one,  but  chiefly  occurring  in  cold  or  temperate 
regions.  About  eleven  hundred  species  are  known.  They  resemble  the  Asilidae  very 
much  in  their  habits  as  well  as  in  their  form,  though  they  generally  are  small  in  size 
The  head  is  spherical,  the  eyes  contiguous  above  in  the  males;  the  head  above  is  not 
excavated,  the  third  joint  of  the  anteunaj  is  simple,  with  a  terminal  style,  or  a  terminal 
or  dorsal  bristle.  The  basal  cells  are  elongate,  the  third  vein  sometimes  furcate,  and 
there  are  three  or  four  posterior  cells. 

The  larvaj  are  cylindrical,  with  small  swellings  for  locomotion  on  the  under  side 
of  the  niesothoracic  segments.  They  are  ])robably  carnivorous,  and  live  in  the  earth, 
under  leaves,  or  in  decaying  vegetable  matter.  The  ])upfe  are  free,  with  two  porrect 
points  at  the  anterior  end. 

Many  of  the  species  are  observed  in  the  early  spring,  dancing  in  large  swarms  over 
streams  of  running  water.  They  are  exceedingly  voracious  in  their  habits,  feeding 
chiefly  upon  other  flies.  ]Many  run  about  with  great  swiftness,  reminding  one  of  the 
following  family,  which  they  also  in  their  early  forms  strongly  resemble.  As  in  the 
Asilidaa  they  make  much  use  of  their  front  legs  in  cajituring  and  holding  their  prey ; 
in  consequence  we  And  many  structural  peculiarities  in  these  members,  as  also  is  the 
case  with  the  Dolichopodidaj.  Such  may  consist  m  thickening  of  the  joints, 
in  elongation,  in  peculiar  discs  of  hair,  or  in  being  bent ;  in  some  they  are  peculiarly 
prehensile  organs,  the  coxaj  being  very  long,  and  the  femora  being  thickened  and 
armed  with  spines  beneath.  Many  pursue^ their  prey  on  foot,  and  will  carry  about 
with  them  insects  even  larger  than  themselves,  impaled  \\\w\\  their  murderous  pro- 
bosces.  As  is  the  case  among  the  Asilidaj,  the  female  not  only  resents  the  advances 
of  the  male,  but,  should  he  be  so  luckless  as  to  place  himself  within  her  power,  she 
would  despatch  him  without  compunction ;  hence  it  is  that  the  male  seizes  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  his  advances  when  she  is  too  busily  engaged  feasting  upon  some  insect 
to  be  able  to  devour  him. 

The  family  Dolichopouid.e  includes  a  very  large  number  of  small,  usually 
brilliant  blue  or  green,  active  and  jiredaccous  flies,  nearly  all  of  which  are  beneficial 
to  the  agriculturist.  They  may  be  distinguished  by  the  first  basal  cell  being  short, 
the  second  united  with  the  discal  cell,  the  third  small.  The  third  longitudinal  vein  is 
not  forked,  and  there  are  three  posterior  cells.  The  hypo)iygium  of  the  male  is  large 
and  bent  under  the  abdomen,  and  is  complicated  in  structure.  The  antennae  are 
simple,  of  three  joints,  with  a  terminal  or  dorsal  bristle. 

The  larvai  are  long,  slender,  and  cylindrical,  and  live  in  the  earth  or  in  decomposing 
vegetable  matter.  The  pujiae  are  free,  or  form  cocoons ;  their  anterior  stigmata  in  the 
thoracic  region  are  two  elongated  horny  tubes.  The  flies  have  delicate,  slender  legs, 
running  about  forwards,  backwards,  and  sideways  with  great  activity  on  the  leaves  of 
plants.  Most  of  them  capture  small  Diptera  or  other  insects,  to  even  worms,  with  soft 
bodies,  and  suck  out  their  juices.  "They  are  usually  found  in  damp  places  covered 
with  a  rich  vegetation  ;  many  are  principally  found  on  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants, 
on  stones  partly  overflown  with  water,  on  dams,  and  near  waterfalls ;  some  of  them 
are  able  to  run  rapidly  over  watei',  even  when  it  is  ri])pled  by  the  wind ;  others  are 
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fond  of  salt  or  brackish  watur;  still  utliers  jjrefcr  dry  situations,  and  are  found  on 
stumps  of  trees,  fences,  etc.,  even  in  very  dry  and  hot  weather  "  (Loew).  The  proboscis 
is  short,  and  not  so  well  adapted  for  piercing  hard  insects  as  in  the  Asilidx'  and 
Empida3.  As  in  the  latter  family,  the  legs  often  present  ornamental  and  structural 
characters,  many  of  which  may  serve  for  grasping  and  holding  their  prey.  About 
twelve  hundred  species  are  known  throughout  the  world. 

SuK-OuDEU  II.  — Cyclokhapha. 

Larvas  without  a  differentiated  luad,  the  tirst  segment  never  chitinous,  with  soft, 
wart-like  antenna*,  or  wholly  without  apjjendage,  showing  only  a  mouth  opening. 
Body  cylindrical  or  tlattened,  smuotli,  or  with  swellings  for  locomotion,  or  with  girdles 
of  short  bristles,  sometimes  with  thread-like  filaments.  The  larvaj  shed  their  skins 
twice  or  thrice  before  assuming  the  pupal  stage,  escaping  through  a  rent  at  the  pos- 
terior end.  Pupre  always  enclosed  in  the  contracted^  larval  skin,  the  adult  insect 
escaping  through  a  circular  orifice  at  the  anterior  end.  Adult  insects  with  an  arcuated 
impressed  line,  immediately  above  the  antenna',  separating  a  small  crescentric  piece, 
the  frontal  lunule. 

Braucr  accepts  two  sections  in  this  sub-order,  viz.,  Aschiza,  with  the  families  of 
Syrpllida^  Platypezida,  I'liorida,  and  Pipuneulida-,  and  Schizophora  with  all  tlie  other 
families. 

The  Sykpuidjs  may  be  at  once  distinguished  with  certainty  in  nearly  every  case 
by  a  peculiarity  of  neuration.  Between  the  third  and  fourth  longitudinal  veins,  and 
nearly  parallel  with  them,  there  is  a  spurious  or  false  vein,  of  greater  or  less  extent 
and  distinctness.  The  anteimte  in  nearly  all  have  a  bristle  on  the  upper  border  of  the 
third  and  last  joint ;  in  a  few  there  is  a  terminal  style.  The  eyes  are  usually  contig- 
uous above  in  the  male,  and  they  are  sometimes  provided  with  enlarged  facets  in  this 
sex;  sometimes  in  both  tliey  are  prettily  ornamented  with  colored  markings.  In 
coloration  the  flies  are  generally  very  conspicuous,  and  often  strikingly  handsome; 
consisting  of  bright  yellow  spots  and  bands  on  black  or  green,  often  metallic  ground. 

In  size  they  are  seldom  very  large  or  small ;  but  in  shape  they  present  the  utmost 
diversity.  In  Volucella  evecta,  a  species  not  uncommon  throughout  the  United  States, 
the  body  is  nearly  the  size  of  a  humble-bee,  and  very  much  like  some  of  them  in 
appearance.  It  is  thickly  clothed  with  long  black  and  yellow  pile,  the  antennae 
are  elongate,  and  the  bristle  of  the  third  joint  is  very  thickly  plumose  feathery-like. 
Most  curiously  too,  European  species,  distinguishaVile  with  difficulty  from  this,  are 
parasitic  in  the  larval  state  upon  the  young  of  humble-bees.  The  larva  of  V.  bomby- 
kais  has  along  each  side  two  rows  of  short  spines,  with  six  longer  ones  radiating  from 
the  thickened  and  rounded  posterior  end.  Undoubtedly  the  larva  of  V.  evecta  will  be 
found  to  be  similar,  and  with  similar  habits. 

A  very  interesting  species  is  Eristalis  tenax,  probably  first  an  European  species, 
but  which  has  become  now  almost  cosmopolitan.  It  is  rather  larger  than  a  honey-bee, 
which  it  resembles  so  much  that  few  persons  not  acquainted  with  it  would  care  to 
touch  it.  Like  all  the  members  of  this  family,  it  lives  iqjon  the  juices  of  flowere, 
especially  sweet-smelling  ones  such  as  Hymenoptera  prefer,  but  it  most  commonly 
attracts  our  attention  by  its  appearance  in  houses  on  windows  late  in  the  autumn. 
Although  so  conspicuous  an  insect,  the  earliest  record  we  have  of  it  in  America 
dates  no  further  back  than  1870;  at  present  it  is  common  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
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Pacific.  The  larvae,  as  in  Mallota  and  some  other  species  of  the  family,  are  very 
cm-ious  creatures.  They  are  ovate  in  shape,  somewhat  elongate,  with  seven  pairs  of 
abdominal  legs  below,  each  of  Avhich  terminates  in  a  booklet ;  posteriorly  they  end 
in  a  long,  slender  tail,  composed  of  two  joints,  the  last  of  which 
slides  within  the  preceding  one  like  the  joints  of  a  telescope. 
This  curious  organ  enables  them  to  breathe  from  the  surface 
while  lying  snugly  concealed  in  mud  or  in  outhouses,  where 
they  feed  upon  decaying  vegetable  or  excrementitious  matters. 
This  peculiarity  of  structure  has  given  them  the  name  of  "  rat- 
tailed  larvaj."  Their  skins  are  very  tough,  whence  comes  the  designation  of  tenax. 
The  pupal  envelope  of  the  rat-tailed  larvaj  is  ellipsoidal  in  shape,  with  the  tail  bent 
over  the  body. 

Interesting  also  are  the  habits  of  members  of  the  genus  Stjrphus,  of  which  there 
are  about  twenty-five  North  American  species.  The  flies  are  usually  less  than  a  half 
inch  in  length,  very  prettily  banded  with  yellow,  and,  like  many 
others  of  the  family,  are  remarkable  for  their  raj)id  motions  in  the 
air,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  hover  over  flowers.  The  larvae 
are  cylindrical  maggots,  without  a  head,  and  the  mouth-parts 
consisting  of  from  two  to  foiu-  outwardly-bent  booklets.  The 
eggs  are  deposited  by  the  female  upon  jilants  infested  by  plant- 
lice.  The  young  larvae  as  soon  as  hatched  crawl  over  the  stems 
and  leaves  till  they  come  in  contact  with  the  Aphides,  which 
they  pierce  with  the  booklets  and,  holding  aloft,  suck  out  their 
juices,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  or  more  daily.  When  ready 
to  undergo  their  transformations  they  attach  themselves  to  the  leaves,  and  the  larval 
skin  contracting  forms  an  oval  puj)arium  or  larva  puj)igera. 

Another  interesting  group  in  their  early  forms  are  the  species  of  Microdon.   The  flies 

are  usually  dull  colored,  rather  slow 
in  flight,  and  found  on  borders  of  low 
woodlands.  They  can  generally  be 
recognized  by  the  presence  of  a  pair 
of  spines  on  the  scutellum,  and  by 
their  antennae  being  elongated.  The 
5t  before  pupation;    iar\-jc  show  a  Strange  resemblance  to 

■X  pnpigera.  ^ 

certain  shells,  so  much   indeed  that 
twice  have  they  been   described  and  named  as  species  of  molluscs! 

The  larvas  of  Baccha,  SplmropJioria,  Pipiza,  and 
Paragus  are  also  known  to  feed  upon  plant-lice.  The 
larvae  of  many  species  live  in  decaying  wood,  in  the 
stems  and  bulbs  of  plants,  under  bark,  in  Avater,  and 
about  ants'  nests,  all  of  which  are  characterized  by  the 
stigmata  being  confined  to  a  single  or  double  breathing- 
tube  of  variable  length  at  the  hind  end  of  the  body. 

Mallota  posticata,  here  figured,  is  black,  thickly 
covered  with  black  and  yellow  pile;  the  larvse  and         tiq.  m.  —  Maiiota  pnstkata; 

,    .         ,,    ,  II.    .  T  ■  a,  larva  pupigera. 

pupae  are  found  in  old  trees.      Pipiza  raUicum  is  a 

small  fly  of  a  uniform  dark  metallic  color ;  its  larva  lives  underground,  and  feeds  upon 

the  apple-root  lice  {Eriosotna  piji-i)  and  the  grajie-root  lice  {Phylloxera  radicola). 
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Not  a  few  sjicck's  ivscmliU'  II\  nHii(i|itcni,  hutli  wasjis  :ui<l  hoes,  to  such  an  extent 
that  even  e.\i)eiience(l  dipterolD^ists  will  .sonietiines  liesltate  to  lianille  them  till  the_V 
are  assin-eil  of  tlieir  harmlessness.  Siicli  ones,  in  a  most  strikimi-  lU'^ree,  are  tlie  sjjecies 
of  Ceria,  wliieh  differ  from  other  Syriihidu'  in  Iiavin^-  a  terniiiiai  style  to  the  el()n<,'ate(l 
anteiHue.  Not  only  are  the  thorax  and  alMldiiicii  coveri'd  w  illi  liright  yellow  markings 
in  the  iiiaiiiier  of  wasps,  but  the  ahdoiiun  is  also  narrowed  at  the  base,  almost  petiolate. 
Nineteen  liundred  sj)eeies  of  the  family  are  known  lhroiii;iioul  the  world  ;  in  the  Uuited 
States  we  have  two  hundred  and  fifty  now  known. 

The  si)eeies  of  Conops,  the  type  of  the  family  CoNoi-in.E,  are  often  distinguishable 
with  dittieulty,  without  a  elose  examinalion,  from  certain  species  of  Ceria,  of  which  we 
have  just  sjtoken;  they  do  not  have,  howiNcr,  tin-  false  vein  in  tlie  wing.  The  hypo- 
pygium  in  this  family  is  also  symmetrit  al  ami  tuiued  under  the  abdomen,  and  the  eyes 
in  both  sexes  are  equally  broadly  sejiarntc  d. 

They  are  pretty  flies,  and  are  fouml  upon  llowrrs  with  the  Syrphiilf. 
Stijlo(jaster,  composed  of  four  species  found  in  Africa  and  America,  is  rei 
having  the  female  ovipositor  longer  than  the  entire  body,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  proboscis,  which  is  yet  longer,  and  provided  with  two 
hinges.  The  larvae  of  members  of  this  family  are  parasitic,  chiefly  upon 
humble-bees  and  wasps,  but  also  they  have  been  found  in  the  bodies 
of  locusts  {(Edijjoda).  The  writer  has  observed  Conops  tibialis  fol- 
lowing a  species  of  Jiombus  and  rc]ieatedly  flying  against  it.  It  is  ^'"' j^^^^Tyf"'"** 
probable  that  the  eggs  are  thus  dej)osited  by  the  female  upon  the 
body  of  the  bee,  and,  hatching,  they  burrow  within  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  there 
remain  feeding  upon  the  non-vital  jjortions  till  they  have  arrived  at  the  period  for 
their  transformation,  when  they  eseajie  in  the  adult  foi-m  through  an  opening  made 
between  the  abdominal  rings.  The  family  is  re]iresented  so  far  in  the  United  States 
by  about  thirty  si)eeies. 

There  are  but  few  examples  among  insects  that  offer  such  strange  and  curious  facts 
in  their  biological  history  as  in  the  family  of  CEstrid^  or  Bot-flies.  They  are  mostly 
flies  of  moderately  large  size,  more  or  less  hairy,  and  inconspicuous  in  their  coloration. 
The  antennaj  are  small,  inserted  in  rounded  pits  from  which  only  the  small  bristle 
projects;  the  middle  part  of  the  face  is  exceedingly  narrow,  the  opening  of  the  mouth 
is  very  small,  and  the  oral  parts  laidimentary.     The  tegute  are  very  large. 

All  the  species  yet  known  (about  sixty)  are  parasitic  in  their  larval  state  upon 
vertebrate  animals.  The  adult  fly  takes  no  nourishment,  but  subsists  for  a  few  weeks, 
long  enough  for  procreation,  wholly  upon  the  substances  stored  up  by  the  larvae. 
With  a  single  exception  the  parasitism  is  confined  to  mammals,  and  occurs  in  three 
different  ways,  the  larvae  living  under  the  skin,  in  the  nostrils  and  frontal  sinuses,  and 
in  the  stomach.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  with  but  few  exceptions  each  species  is 
confined  to  a  single  animal,  and  each  genus,  or  rather  each  grouj)  of  allied  species, 
is  parasitic  in  the  same  way  upon  similar  animals. 

Seven  species  of  Gastrophilus  are  found  in  the  stomach  or  the  intestines  of  the 
horse  and  ass ;  other  species  l)elieved  to  be  of  this  genus,  whose  traiisforiuati<jns  are 
known,  live  in  the  stomach  of  the  elei)hant  and  rhinoceros. 

Thirteen  species  of  IL/poilcnna  are  known  to  live  in  the  skin  of  the  horse,  the  ox, 
the  buffalo,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  four  species  of  antelojie,  and  the  musk  deer.  Species 
of  CEstromyia  likewise  infest  the  skin  of  Laijomijs  and  Hi/podceus.  (Edovwiffemt 
tarandi  is  parasitic  in  great  numbers  in  the  skin  of  the  reindeer  in  both  Siberia  and 
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North  America,  and  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  the  deer  rubbing  themselves  in  spring  to 

such  an  extent  as  to  wear  off   the  darlier  hair,  and  thus  cliauge  tlieir  ajipearance. 

Species  of  OSstnts  live  in  tlie  frontal  and  nasal  cavities  of  sheep  and  various  antelopes. 

Cephalonvjia  lives  in  the  nasal  fossae  and  throat  of  the  camel ;  Phari/wjoini/ia  and  a 

number  of  species  of  Cephmomyia  in  the  fauces  of  various  species  of  deer.     Rorjeifi. 

hofera  grandis  lives  under  the 
skin  of  a  South  American  mouse 
{Ilesperomys).  Cuterebra  emas- 
culator  lives  in  the  male  organs 
of  species  of  Tainias,  and  de- 
rives its  specific  name  from  the 
effects  it  ])roduces  upon  these 
glands;    other    species    of    this 

genus  occur  in  the  skins  of  rabbits,  gophers,  and  opossums.     Species  of  Dermatobla 

infest  the  skins  of  dos^s,  cattle,  Fclis  concolor,  Cervus  rufiis,  monkeys,  and  even  man 

himself. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  trace  the  habits  in  detail  of  some  of  the  more  important, 

for  which  I  am  mostly  indebted  to  JSrauer,  ti>  wlunn  our  cliief  knowledge  of  this  family 

is  due. 

The  female  of  the  common  horse  bot-fly,  Gastrophilus  equi,  when  her  eggs  are 

ready  for  deposition,  seeks  a  horse,  or  an  ass  if  it  be  either  of  the  species  peculiar  to 

this  animal,  and,  flying  slowly  about,  holds  her  body  nearly  u])i-ight,  with  the  elongated 

ovipositor  directed  downwards  and  inwards.     When  she  has  found  the  proper  place  to 

deposit  the  egg  she  remains  for  a  second  in  this  upright  position,  then  flies  suddenly 

away  for  a  short  distance,  leaving  the  single  egg  attached  to  a  hair,  with  its  larger  end 

directed  outward.     In  a  few  moments  another  egg 

is   ready  and   this   operation  is  repeated,  always 

choosing   the   same   ))art   of   the   body,  which    is 

usually  on  the  front  and  inner  side  of  the  knees. 

They  are  attached  to  the  hair  by  means  of  a  fluid 

substance   which    quickly   dries    and    holds    them 

firmly.     In  this  way  from  four  to  five  hundred 

eggs  are  laid,  and  they  are  by  no  means  placed  at 

haphazard  ia  any  jilace,  for  their  future  existence 

depends  upon  their  being  in  such  situations  as  the 

horse  can  easily  reach  with  his  lips.     It  is  a  curious 

instinct  wliich  teaches  horses  that  these  insects  arc 

to  be  avi)iilcd;   although  the  fly  can  cause  little 

irritation   in  the  process  of  laying  her  eggs,  yet 

the  horse  will  twitch  the  skin  each  time,  and  will 

becoming  unmanageable. 

In  a  few  days  the  eggs  hatch,  leaving  the  shells  still  firmly  fastened  to  the  hairs,  and 

the  young  larvaa  are  then  conveyed  to  the  mouth  of  the  horse  when  biting  or  nipping 

such  parts  as  are  irritated.     It  is  thus  the  more  interesting  to  observe  that  the  eggs 

are  usually  laid  on  such  portions  of  the  body  as  are  most  accessible  to  the  animal's 

mouth,  although  it  is  believed  that  the  young  larvae  may  reach  the  mouth  "by  their 

own  activity.     They  are  swallowed  with  the  food,  and,  upon  entering  the  stomach, 

attach  themselves  to  the  inner  membrane  by  means  of  the  booklets  that  encircle  the 


iiu.  53-.  — Gastrophilus  egui,  buioc  uoirlly, 
aud  a,  larva,  enlarged. 

show  the  utmost  annoyance,  often 
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mouth.  Here,  for  a  ])erio<l  of  nine  or  ten  iiioiitlis,  they  feed  u])on  the  substance  of  the 
stomach  and  the  su])purative  matter  ]>roduccd  in  the  deepened  cavities  they  cause. 
When  only  a  few  are  present  tliey  cause  little  apparent  injury  to  the  animal,  but  when 
they  exist  in  lai'ge  numbers  they  may  proiluce  sutficieiit  inflannnation  or  loss  of  blood 
to  cause  death.  When  at  last  they  are  ready  to  undergo  their  transformation,  they 
loosen  themselves  from  the  stomach  and  are  cairied  through  the  intestinal  canal  and 
ejected  with  tlie  excrement.  The  pujial  state,  which  occupies  thirty  or  forty  days,  is 
passed  in  the  earth,  whither  the  larvie  have  jireviously  entered,  oi-  in  the  excrement 
•with  which  they  fell. 

G.  hamorr/ivldiditi,  which  also  infests  the  horse,  deposits  its  eggs  only  on  the  lips 
and  liairs  of  the  lips,  thereby  causing  much  annoyance.  When  a  fly  makes  its  appear- 
ance the  horse  will  endeavor  to  evade  it  by  rubbing  liis  nose  upon  the  ground  or  on 
the  trunks  of  trees,  or  he  will  take  refuge  in  water.  The  flies  will  hide  them- 
selves in  the  grass  and  seize  the  opportunity  to  quickly  deposit  their  eggs  when  the 
horse  is  feeding.  They  have  a  sharp  and  peculiar  smell  which  horses  seem  to  recog- 
nize, as  is  evidenced  by  their  actions.  The  eggs  are  black,  and  hence  not  so  easy  to 
distinguish  as  the  light-colored  ones  of  the  preceding  species.  The  larvaa  differ  also 
in  seldom  attaching  themselves  to  the  membrane  of  the  stomach,  but  pass  on  to  the 
small  intestines,  where  they  lodge.  "When  nearly  ready  to  pass  out  they  fasten  them- 
selves to  the  external  orifice,  and  loosen  themselves  .and  escape  at  any  time. 

Tlie  eggs  of  Jli/podenna  are  deposited  on  the  hair  about  the  front  shoulders,  neck, 
and  groins  of  artiodactyls  only.  It  was  thought  for  a  long  while  that  the  female 
thrust  the  eggs  within  the  skin,  but  such  is  now  known  not  to  be  the  case.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  great  fear  that  animals  show  at  their  apjironch,  and  which  has  often  been 
observed  since  the  oiotqo;  of 
Homer,  is  the  more  remarkable. 
Cattle  seem  especially  to  fear 
them.  As  soon  as  one  makes 
its  appearance  in  a  herd  it  will 
cause  the  most  unmistakable 
signs  of  anxiety,  the  cattle  run- 
ning about  with  their  tails  erect, 
bellowing  and  pawing  the  earth, 
and  if  possible  seeking  refuge  in 
water.  The  eggs  are  of  peculiar 
structure.  They  are  elongate, 
flattened  eval,  with  a  five-sided 
projection  at  one  end,  and  the 
covering  is  very  firm  and  tough.  The  larvaj  when  first  hatched  are  small,  slender, 
and  cylindrical,  with  their  mouth-parts  adajited  for  boring  their  -way  into  the  skin. 
Here  they  remain  concealed  till  the  following  season  and  until  they  have  shed 
their  first  larval  skin.  In  the  latter  part  of  their  larval  st.ate,  which  extends  over 
two  or  three  months,  they  become  much  larger,  measuring  about  an  inch  in  length, 
their  skin  becomes  hard  and  tough,  and  it  is  now  necessary  to  seek  an  external 
communication  with  the  air.  This  they  do  by  means  of  a  small  orifice  in  the  large 
ulcerative  sac  within  which  they  are  enclosed,  and  through  w^hich  orifice  the  stigmata 
protrude.  Here  they  remain,  feeding  upon  the  suppurative  matter  which  they  cause, 
in  a  quiescent  condition,  till  they  arc  nearly  ready  to  escape.     They  have  the  peculiar 
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ability  to  contract  either  end  into  an  elongate  cylindrical  form,  which  not  only  serves 
them  in  their  egress  but  also  to  bore  into  the  ground.  A  few  days  before  they  are 
ready  to  emerge  they  begin  to  enlarge  the  opening  by  this  expansion  and  contraction  ; 
when  they  have  enlarged  it  sufficiently,  a  ring-like  contraction  of  the  body,  that  begins 
at  the  posterior  ])art  and  progresses  toward  the  head,  enables  them  in  a  few  minutes 
to  free  themselves,  which  they  usually  do  in  the  morning  hours.  Upon  the  ground 
they  creep  about  until  they  meet  some  obstruction,  when  they  burrow  from  one  to  two 
inches  below  the  surface,  and  remains  as  in  Gastrophilus  species. 

As  one  would  suppose,  these  insects  are  injurious  when  they  exist  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  as  many  as  one  hundred  have  been  observed  on  a  single  ox.  Another 
and  not  inconsiderable  damage  that  they  cause  is  in  injuring  the  skins  for  leather. 
The  larvae  are  commonly  called  "  grubs  "  by  cattle  men,  and  their  presence  may  readily 
be  detected  not  only  by  the  touch,  but  also  by  the  sight,  so  large  are  the  swellings 
they  cause. 

A  third  mode  of  parasitism,  in  the  frontal  and  nasal  sinuses,  is  quite  as  interesting 
as  the  two  ways  just  described.     For  this  the  common  sheep  bot-fly,  CEstriis  ovis,  may 

be  taken  as  an  example.  The  fly 
is  a  little  less  than  half  an  inch  in 
length,  nearly  bare,  yellowish  gray, 
with  yellowish  white  and  marbled 
abdomen.  The  flies  frequent  places 
where  sheep  are  herded,  resting  on 
stone  walls  or  on  trees,  till  the  fe- 
male is  ready  to  deposit  her  young, 
for  in  this  and  some  other  species 
with  similar  habits  the  eggs  are 
hatched  within  the  oviduct  of  the 
parent  and  extruded  alive.  With 
the  appearance  often  of  a  single 
fly  in  a  flock  of  sheep  the  most 
intense  excitement  may  prevail. 
The  animals  will  hold  their  noses  between  their  legs  in  close  proximity  to  the 
dusty  waysides,  or  they  will  crowd  together  in  hot,  barren,  open  places  with  their 
noses  in  the  dust,  in  their  endeavors  to  evade  their  tormentors.  The  flies,  with  quick 
motions,  eject  the  young  larvae  within  the  nasal  orifice,  whence  the  small,  active 
maggots  crawl  backward  into  the  passages  of  the  nostrils  or  throat  and  usually  into 
the  frontal  sinuses,  where  they  remain  feeding  upon  the  mucous  membrane  and  serum 
till  they  have  attained  their  full  growth,  requiring  a  period  of  about  nine  months. 
When  ready  to  change  into  the  larvigerous  pupse  they  dislodge  themselves,  and  either 
crawl  out  or  are  ejected  by  the  animal  in  coughing.  Falling  upon  the  ground  they 
quickly  find  a  sheltered  spot  in  the  soft  earth  or  under  leaves,  and  there  remain  for 
about  six  weeks  till  they  are  ready  to  emerge  as  flies. 

When  numerous  larvae  develop  within  the  nasal  and  frontal  cavities  disease  and 
often  death  ensue.  At  the  beginning  they  produce  a  thin  discharge  from  the  nostril, 
which  afterwards  becomes  thick  and  purulent ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  constant 
sneezing.  Later  the  animal  constantly  shakes  iti:  head,  rubs  its  nose  upon  the  gi-ound, 
fences,  or  its  own  legs.  Still  later  it  goes  about  with  sunken  head,  with  a  staggering, 
dizzy  gait,  with  reddened  and  watery  eyes  and  heavy  breathing,  which  may  culminate 
in  death. 
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Several  instances  have  been  rejiortcil  of  invva",  probably  of  Dermatohkr,  belno; 
found  in  the  lunnan  flesh.  It  is  probable  that  these,  or  larva"  of  Jli/podcnna,  when 
accideiitally  jilaced  on  the  skin,  bore  in,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  fly  deposits  her 
eggs  on  the  liunian  body  except  possibly  when  deceived  by  an  odor  conveyed  from 
cattle  or  horses. 

The  very  large  family  of  Mrsiin.K  coiujirises  more  tliaii  a  third  df  all  the  known 
flies.  The  antenna  always  consists  of  three  joints,  the  third  of  which  has  a  simple 
or  feathered  bristle  on  its  upper  border ;  there  is  no  false  vein  in  the  wings.  They 
show  a  considerable  variation  and  are  divided  into  numerous  sub-families,  which  by 
some  entomologists  are  considered  of  family  rank.  In  America  they  have  been  but 
little  studied,  the  larger  portion  being  yet  without  names. 

In  the  Muscinaj  the  first  posterior  cell  is  much  narrowed  or  closed,  and  the  bristle 
of  the  antennse  is  feathered  to  the  tip.  The  coininon  house-fly  {Jftisca  domestica)  will 
readily  serve  as  an  example.  In  this  species  the  larvae  are  simple  maggots  without 
legs  or  head,  and  with  two  or  three  booklets  at  the  mouth.  They  are  more  slender  in 
front,  smooth,  shining,  soft,  naked,  and  more  or  less  transparent,  and  about  eight 
or  nine  millimeters  in  length.  They  are  found  in  almost  every  kind  of  decaying 
vegetable  or  animal  matter,  such  as  offal,  manure,  dead  animals,  even  spittoons  that 
are  filled  with  tobacco ;  indeed  filth  in  any  foi-m  is  the  home  of  these  disgusting  crea- 
tures. They  crawl  readily  about  by  the  extension  of  the  terminal  part  of  the  abdomen, 
and  easily  find  their  way  into  the  interior  of  moderately  firm  substances.  The  eggs 
are  laid  in  groups  together,  about  eight  days  after  pairing,  and  in  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours  the  young  larvjc  make  their  appearance.  Each  female  lays  about 
seventy  eggs.  In  about  fourteen  days  the  larvae  attain  their  fidl  size,  when  they  crawl 
into  some  dry  or  protected  place  and  contract  into  larvigorous  pupa?,  in  which  stage 
they  remain  for  one  or  two  weeks  before  appearing  as  perfect  insects.  This  fly  is 
perhaps  the  most  cosmopolitan  in  the  whole  order,  being  fotmd  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  world.  Their  food  consists  of  whatever  they  can  suck  up  through  their  fleshy 
proboscis,  or  can  scrape  off  with  their  roughened  labelLT  and  dissolve  with  the 
saliva. 

Another  fly  as  well  known  as  the  preceding  species,  and  equally  detested  by  the 
housewife,  is  the  blow-fly,  Calliphora  vomitoria.  It  is  larger  than  the  house-fly,  black 
in  color,  with  a  steel-blue  abdomen  that  shows  delicate  white, 
shimmering  markings  in  different  reflections.  The  flies  are 
attracted  very  readily  by  the  odor  of  cooking  meat  and 
vegetables,  and  are  very  noticeable  in  their  loud  buzzing  and 
aimless  flight  against  the  w-indow-panes.  Scarcely  any  pre- 
cautions will  prevent  them  from  depositing  their  eggs  in 
fresh  or  decaying  flesh,  cheese,  or  nitrogenous  vegetables. 
Great  numbers  of  the  eggs  are  laid,  whether  singly  or  in 
clusters.  They  hatch  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  and  the 
voracious  myriads  of  maggots  soon  consume  the  substances 
in  which  they  live,  and  then  as  readily  devour  each  other. 
They  attain  their  full  development  in  a  few  days,  and  then,  as  in  the  house-fly,  crawl 
aside  into  some  protected  spot  and  transform  into  pupae. 

The  screw-worm  fly  (  Compsomyia  inacellaria)  belongs  to  this  grouj),  and  is  found 
from  P.at.agonia  to  Canada.  It  is  a  bright  metallic  green  fly,  with  golden  reflections 
and  four  black  stripes  on  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  measuring  about  one-third  of 
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an  inch.  Not  content  with  the  ordinary  habits  of  the  blow-fly,  they  will  deposit  their 
eggs  in  wounds  of  man  and  other  animals,  also  at  the  openings  of  the  human  face. 
Several  fatal  cases  have  been  reported  in  this  country  caused  by  these  larvae,  to  the 
number  of  several  hundred,  growing  within  the  nasal  cavity.  In  South  America  cases 
have  been  much  more  numerous. 

A  very  common  and  wide-spread  species  is  the  stable-fly,  Stomoxys  calcitrans. 
They  do  not  frequent  our  dwellings  as  do  the  house-flies,  except  before  storms  and 
in  the  autumn,  but  the  annoyance  they  cause  horses  and  cattle  is  very  gi-eat.  They 
resemble  the  common  house-fly  very  much  at  first  sight,  but  will  be  distinguished  by 
their  holding  the  wings  more  spread  apart  when  at  rest,  and  more  especially  by  the 
proboscis  being  slender  and  firm,  and  directed  forward.  It  is  adapted  for  piercing,  and 
their  food  is  chiefly  the  blood  of  vertebrate  animals.  The  larvre  live  in  fresh  horse 
manure. 

A  more  famous  member  of  this  group,  allied  to  the  last,  is  the  Tsetze  fly  (  Glossina 


Fio.  U\.  —  Glos. 


fly;  a,  heail:  b, !. 


morsiians)  of  Africa,  whose  bite  is  so  pernicious  to  horses  and  cattle  as  to  render  the 
regions  which  they  infest  almost  impassable  for  these  animals. 

The  Sarcophaginfe  differ  from  the  Muscinfp  in  the  bristle  of  the  antennas  not  being 
feathered  to  its  extremity.  Many  of  the  species  resemble  each  other,  and  will  be 
recognized  by  the  figure  on  )>age  429.  The  larvfe  live  in  excrements,  decaying  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  or  in  flesh.  Not  infrequently  the  larvje,  especially  of  Sarcophila, 
have  been  known  to  infest  the  ears,  nose,  and  wounds  of  man  and  other  animals  in 
the  manner  of  Comp&omyia.  The  female  deposits -many  thousands  of  eggs,  or,  what 
is  very  frequently  the  case,  living  lavvre,  the  eggs  having  been  hatched  before  extru- 
sion. Unlike  the  Muscinre,  some  few  species  have 
been  observed  as  parasites  on  the  early  stages  of 
beetles,  moths,  and  grasshoppers. 

In  the  entire  order,  possibly  in  the  entire  class 
of  insects,  there  is  no  group  so  beneficial  to  man  as 
the  Tachininte.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  and 
in  North  America  nearly  wholly  unnamed.  They 
are  usually  shoi-t,  thick-set,  bristly  flies  of  small  to 
moderately  large  size,  and  will  be  distinguished  from 
the  two  preceding  families  by  the  bristle  of  the 
antennae  being  wholly  bare.  They  are  sober-colored,  rarely  conspicuous,  quick-flying 
and  abrupt  in  their  movements,  and  frequent  flowers  and  rank  vegetation. 


Fig.  642.  —  Tachina  doruphom. 
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The  lavviv  :irc  thick,  cylindrical,  somewhat,  flattoncfl  below,  the  secrments  with 
transverse  swellings  for  locomotion,  either  naked  or  with  bands  of  fine,  short  bristles. 
Almost  all  are  parasitic,  chiefly  within  the  larvjp  of  Le])idoptera,  but  also  frequently 
those  of  Ortho])tera,  earwigs,  beetles,  some  Hymenoptera,  isnpod  crustaceans,  and  on 


Of  the  iiuMicnms  ,iliicr  sub-tViiiiilirs,  which  arc  (•(,iu|„is,m1  cliictly  of  small  Hies,  only 
a  few  can  be  mentioned  here.  With  the  exception  of  the  Aiitliomyina',  they  will  be 
distinguished  from  the  preceding  group  —  the  JNIuscidw  Calyptrata;  —  by  the  absence 
or  rudimentary  condition  of  the  tegula?  or  membranous  scales  above  the  halteres. 
They  have  hence  been  called  Muscida?  Acalyptrat.e. 

Most  of  the  species  live  in  excrement  or  decaying  vegetable  matter,  Imt  many  are 
leaf  miners,  others  gall  jiroducers,  etc. 

Very  noticeable  are  many  of  the  Ortalinie  and  Trypetinae,  mostly  small  species  with 
beautifully  marked  wings.  Many  of  their  larvae  live  in  fruits,  and  in  the  stems  of 
plants,  producing  galls,  others  are  leaf  miners.  A  common  species  is  Strauzia  longi- 
pennis,  a  yello-w  fly  with  wavy  markings  on  the  wings  that  will  be  seen  about  sun- 
flowers, resting  on  the  leaves  with  the  wings  outstretched  and  in  gentle  motion. 
Camptoneura  picta  is  another  very  common 
species;  it  has  dark  brown  wings,  with  a  trian- 
gular transparent  spot  in  front  and  another 
behind. 

The  larvie  of  /'iap/ii/a  cigci,  or  cheese- 
mites,  are  known  to  every  one.  The  fly  is 
shining  black,  about  four  millimeters  in  length, 
■with  transparent  wings,  and  the  four  posterior 
legs  yellowish.  "The  whitish  larva  is  cylin- 
drical, about  a  fifth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  is 
acutely  pointed  toward  the  head,  and  truncated 
behind,  and  with  two  longer  fleshy  filaments  on 
the  lower  edge.  When  moving  it  extends  its  mouth-hooks  and  pulls  itself  along  by 
them."  The  jiower  of  leaping  possessed  by  them  has  long  been  observed,  whence 
they  are  often  called  "  skippers."  "  When  about  to  leap,  the  larva  brings  the  under 
side  of  the  abdomen  towards  the  head,  while  lying  on  the  side,  and  reaching  forward 
with  the  head,  and  at  the  same  time  extending  its  mouth-hooks,  grapples  by  means  of 
them  with  the  hinder  edge  of  the  truncature,  and 
pulling  hard  suddenly  withdraws  them,  jerking 
itself  to  a  distance  of  four  or  five  inches."  (Pack- 
ard.) 

Other  species  of  this  genus  have  the  singular 
habit  of  living  in  wine,  or  even  in  strong  alcohol, 
in  their  earlier  stages. 

Of  more  especial  interest  are  species  of  jE'pki/dra, 
remarkable  for  their  habit  of  living,  often  in  fabu- 
lous numbers,  in  marine  or  strongly  alkaline  waters. 
An  account  given  to  the  writer  by  Professor  Brewer 
concerning  the  habits  and  uses  of  £J.  californica  is 
of  interest : — 
■  The  waters  of  Lake  Mono  are  clear,  very  heavy,  have  a  nauseous  taste,  and,  when 


Fig.  643.  —  Piophila  casei.  cheese-fly^  enlarged. 
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still,  the  lake  has  a  look  as  of  oil  and  is  not  easily  disturbed.  The  water  feels  slippery 
to  the  touch,  and  will  wash  grease  from  the  hands  or  from  clothes,  cold,  more  readily 
than  common  soap-suds  will  when  hot.  It  is  said  that  no  fish  or  reptile  lives  in  it,  but 
it  swarms  with  countless  millions  of  larvae,  that  develop  into  flies  which  rest  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  as  well  as  cover  everything  on  the  immediate  shore.  The  num- 
ber and  quantities  of  these  flies  and  larvae  are  absolutely  incredible.  They  drift  up  in 
heaps  along  the  shore,  and  hundreds  of  bushels  could  be  collected !  They  only  grow 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  then  Indians  come  from  far  and  near  to  gather 
them  for  food.  The  worms  are  dried  in  the  sun,  the  shell  rubbed  off  by  hand,  when 
a  yellowish  kernel  remains,  like  a  small  yellowish  grain  of  rice.  This  is  oily,  very 
nutritious,  and  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and,  under  the  name  of  koo-chah-bee  (so 
pronounced),  forms  a  very  important  article  of  food.  The  Indians  gave  me  some  of 
it ;  it  does  not  taste  badly,  and,  if  one  were  ignorant  of  its  origin,  it  would  make  nice 
soup.  It  tastes  more  like  jiatent  '  meat  biscuit '  than  anything  else  I  can  compare  it 
with. 

"I  will  say  ill  additicm  that  liou-chah-bee  was  rather  ]ialatabU'.  The  waves  east 
these  larviE  in  little  windrows  on  the  shore;  the  quantity  is  large,  the  chief  difticulty 
in  collecting  is  to  get  it  as  free  from  sand  as  possible,  and  it  is  then  dried  on  clothing 
or  blankets.  My  guide,  an  old  hunter  there,  told  me  that  everything  fattens  in  the 
season  of  the  koo-chah-bee ;  that  ducks  get  verj-  fat,  but  their  flesh  tastes  unpleasantly 
from  it,  and  that  the  Indians  get  fat  and  sleek.  There  are  many  gulls  about  the  lake 
at  that  season. 

"  The  flies  settle  on  twigs,  spires  of  grass,  etc.,  until  nothing  of  the  perch  can  be 
seen,  merely  a  wand  of  closely  clinging  flies.  They  also  at  times  rest  on  the  water 
in  great  numbers." 

Another  species,  Ephydra  Mans,  is  found  in  equally  great  quantities  in  Lake  Tex- 
coco,  near  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  Professor  Penatiel,  who  has  carefully  studied  the 
subject,  has  sent  the  writer  the  following  notes  concerning  them:  "It  is  of  the  eggs 
of  this  insect,  I  believe,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  food  products  of  this  lake, 
known  as  Ahuatle,  is  composed,  and  which  is  now  used  by  the  natives,  who  have  pre- 
served the  customs  of  the  ancient  Aztecs  in  this  same  valley  of  Mexico.  The  natives 
cultivate  in  Lake  Chalco  a  species  of  sedge  ( Cyperus  longifoKus)  on  which  the  flies 
will  deposit  their  eggs  in  abundance.  This  sedge  they  make  into  bundles,  which  they 
carry  to  the  Lake  of  Texcoco  and  let  float  u]ion  the  water  till  they  are  covered  with 
eggs ;  they  then  remove  and  dry  them,  and  separate  the  eggs  by  beating  over  a  large 
piece  of  cloth.  The  eggs  are  then  cleaned  and  ground  into  flour,  which  is  called 
Ahuatle.  This  food  is  deemed  suitable  for  those 
^,    -^^    >  ^s  daj'S  in  which  the  religious  observances  prohibit 

gy^i  ^^^  "    ^''*^'  "^"^  "^  flesh.     It  is  jirepared  by  mixing  with 

(^^^^^Jf '""'^'fe^^^^  ^^^^3  lit'n's  eggs  and  fried  with  fat  into  small  cakes. 
^^^^^^^^t^^^^^^      ^^S        "^^'^  ^^^^^  ^*  similar  to  that  of  caviare,  though 

Ji>\— /(i  ^3;;^^  The  larvse  are  also  used  as  food,  under  the 

/  \  name  of  Pu.n. 

Fus.  5io.- Drosophiiti,  srait-ay ;  -.  larv.i.  The  larvoB  of  siiecics  of  DrosojjhUa  are  fre- 

quently found  in  decaying  fruit,  preserves,  etc. 
The  flies  are  but  three  or  four  millimeters  long,  and  are  of  a  yellowish  color  with  trans- 
parent wings. 
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hundred  species  known,  but 


rdi'i-.     The  eggs  are  hatched  and  the 


,  bird-tick,  enlaryed. 


Til  thr  Pupipara  there  arc  not  m;iiiy  iiioro 

thi-y  arc  among  the  most  curious  iu  the  wliol 

larval  stage  passed  within  the  body  of  the 

parent,  and  are  extruded  by  the  parent  only 

when  they  are  nearly  ready  to  become  piiiui,'. 

As  one  would  suppose,  the  flies  are  not  at  all 

prolific,  only  a  single  one  is  brought  forth  at 

a  time.     The  head  is  closely  connected  with 

the  thorax,  in  the  wingless  forms  largely  con- 
cealed ;  the  pi-oboscis  is  firm  and  adapted  for 

piercing,  the  legs  are  stout  and  provided  with 

strong  denticulated  claws;  the  veins  of  the 

wings  are  jiresent  only  in  front,  or  at  least  the 

posterior  ones  are  rudimentary.  The  flies  are  wholly  parasitic 
upon  birds  and  mammals,  moving  about  very  quickly  among  the 
feathers  and  hair.  A  common  species  is  Olfersia  americana, 
found  on  several  species  of  birds,  such  as  the  Virginia  horned 
owl,  several  hawks,  ruffed  grouse,  etc. ;  it  has  a  smooth,  horny, 
flattened,  yellowish  body.  The  genus  Lipoptena  is  remarkable  in 
that  in  the  earlier  state  the  flies  have  wings  and  live  on  birds, 
but  later  they  seek  quadrupeds,  where  they  remain,  and  having 
no  further  use  for  their  wings,  they  lose  them.  Ilippohosca  (from 
which  this  family,  Hippobo«cid.e,  takes  its  name)  equina    is  a 

winged  species  that  lives  on  the  horse.     The  sheep-tick,  Melophagus. 

is  wingless.  Usually  not  many  individuals  infest  a  single  aninnl 
but  instances  have  been  known  where  nioic 
than  a  hundred  specimens  have  been  found  on 
a  single  swallow. 

The  Nycteribid^  are  only  found  on  bits 
They  are  very  remarkable,  wingless,  spidei  like 
insects,  with  a  very  small  head  and  the  e-^es 
either  small  or  wholly  wanting.  They  are  sm  ill, 
rarely  more  than  a  sixth  of  an  inch  in  length. 

The  family  Braulid^  comprises  only  a  single  minute  species, 
not  two  millimeters  in  length.  The  head  is  large,  wholly  with- 
out eyes,  the  thorax  small  and  without  wings,  and  the  legs  are 
short  and  stout,  with  strong  pectinated  claws.  The.se  degraded 
flies  are  parasitic  upon  honey-bees,  especially  the  drones,  living 

among  the  hair  of  the  thorax ;  they  are  called  bee-lice. 

S.  W.  WiLLlSTON. 


■  Hippohosi 


Fig  54«  —  ^Miplia- 
(lus  oiiinit,  sheep- 
ticl£  eular^ed 


lO.  5i9.  —  Ni/cteribia 
westwooili,  baMick, 
enlarged. 
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Fig.  530.  —  Ptikx 


Okdeu  IX.  —  APHANIPTERA. 

The  fleas  are  uuitecl  with  the  Diptera  by  many  entomologists,  but  at  the  present 
time  the  weiglit  of  authority  is  in  favor  of  tlieir  separation  as  a  ilistinct  order  under 
the  above  name.  The  characters  which  separate  tlieni  are  a 
thoi'ax  in  which  the  three  segments  are  distinct  and  nearly 
equal,  the  two  last  rings  (mesothorax  and  metathorax)  bear- 
ing short  leaf-like  appendages ;  and  mouthparts  ada])ted  for 
piercing. 

The  order  forms  but  a  single  family,  tlie  Pulicid^e,  em- 
bracing, besides  the  well-known  fleas,  the  jigger-flea  of  South 
America.  They  are  wingless  insects  with  compressed  bodies, 
small,  round  eyes,  and  mouth-parts  adapted  for  sucking.  The 
legs  are  long  and  stout,  the  hiud  pair  especially  so,  giving 
these  animals  tlieir  well-known  leaping  powers.  The  relation- 
ship of  the  order  to  tlie  Hemiptera,  Diptera,  and  Orthoptera  are  well  marked. 

In  the  genus  Pulej;  which  embraces  the  fleas  proper,  the  under  lij)  is  well  devel- 
oi)ed.  There  are  many  species  known,  all  of  which  lead  a  semi-parasitic  life  upon 
man  and  various  other  mammals.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  hair  of  the  host,  from 
which  they  fall  to  the  floor  or  ground,  when  the  larvaj  hatch  and  feed  upon  refuse  of 
various  sorts.  The  larval  stage  lasts  about  two  weeks,  and  is  followed  by  a  pupal  con- 
dition of  about  the  same  duration. 

Fleas  are  very  common  upon  cats  and  dogs,  from  which  they  frequently  pass  to 
the  human  being,  causing  considerable  annoyance  by  their  bites.  The  best  preventa- 
tive is  Dalmatian  insect  powder  (the  pulverized  flowers  of  Pijrethruni)  which  should 
be  thoroughly  rubbed  into  the  hair  of  the  victim.  The  kennels  of  dogs,  and  the 
mats  upon  which  the  cat  sleejis,  should  also 
be  occasionally  sprinkled  with  the  same 
powder. 

The  other  genus  of  the  group,  Sarcoj}- 
sylla,  contains  the  famous  jigger,  chigoe, 
chique,  or  pique  of  tropical  America.  The 
adult  female  attacks  any  exposed  ])ortion 
of  the  body,  especially  the  feet,  and  soon 
effects  a  lodgment  beneath  the  skin.  Here 
the  abdomen  of  the  parasite  soon  becomes  distended  with  eggs,  so  that  a  painfid  or 
even  dangerous  ulcer  is  formed.  Unless  the  female  is  sooij  extracted,  the  ulcer  becomes 
filled  with  a  large  colony  of  jiggers.  From  the  egg  hatches  out  a  larva  very  like  that 
of  the  other  genus,  which  lives  upon  the  ground,  there  undergoing  its  transfoi-mar 
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()i;i)Ki;  X.  —  LEPIDOPTERA. 

The  order  of  Lojiidoiitor:!,  wliicli  comi)rises  the  forms  t;iiiiiliarly  known  ns  inolli; 
and  butterrties,  receives  its  name  from  the  fact  tliat  its  wings  are  covered  witii  niiiuiti 
scales  hiid  on  much  like  the  shingles  on  a  roof.  This  character  alone 
would  be  of  little  systematic  importance,  but  we  find  associated  with  it 
many  other  i>eculiarities  of  structure,  all  of  which  show  the  group  to  be 
a  natural  one.  The  head  is  small  and  the  mouth-parts  are  greatly 
modified,  the  ma.xilUe  forming  the  long  tongue,  which,  when  not  in  use, 
is  coiled  up  like  a  watch-spring,  while  the  mandibles  are  obsolete.  The 
wings  are  broad  and  membranous  and  are  supported  by  numerous  veins, 
the  arrangement  of  which  affords  good  systematic  characters.  The 
transforitiations  are  complete.     The  active  larva  (rarely  footless)  is  pro-    •  " 

vided  with  three  pairs  of  thoracic  legs,  while  on  the  abdomen  occur  from  one  to  five 
fleshy  appendages,  the  prolegs.  The  butterflies',  pass  from  the  larva  into  a  jnipa  or 
chrysalis  which  is  naked  or  merely  enclosed  in  a  cocoon  of  leaves,  etc.,  while  the 
moths  spin  a  cocoon  of  silken  threads,  hiside  of  which  the  pupa  is  placed.  In 
the  pupa  one  can  with  little  ditticulty  trace  the  parts  uf  the  perfect  insect;  but 
the  cases  which  enclose  the  legs,  antenn*,  wings,  etc.,  of  the  adult  are  all  firmly 
united  and  not  free,  as  for  instance  in  the  pupse  of  the  beetles.  At  the  proper  time 
the  perfect  insect  emerges  from  the  chrysalis  skin,  extends  its  vai-ious  members  which 
rapidly  become  firm  and  dry,  and  tlieti  the  liutterHy  or  moth  begins  its  short  but  active 
life. 

In  the  perfect  state  the  Lepidoptera  do  no  damage,  the  slight  amount  of  food  they 
take  being  in  a  liquid  state ;  in  fact  they  are  unfitted  for  eating  any  solid  substances. 
In  their  larval  stages  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  among  injurious  forms,  for  they  feed 
upon  plants  and  other  objects  that  man  regards  as  valuable.  A  few  of  the  larvaj  of 
the  moths  are  predaceous  in  their  habits,  while  some  of  the  Bombjcidaa  rejiay  tin- 
damage  they  cause  to  various  plants  by  the  valuable  textile  fibre,  silk. 

The  large  size  and  brilliant  colors  of  many  of  the  forms  make  them  conspicuous 
among  insects,  and  the  butterflies  have  long  been  the  favorites  among  collectors ;  but 
the  moths,  on  account  of  their  immense  numbers,  their  innumerable  variations,  and 
the  minuteness  of  many  of  the  characters  ujion  which  systematic  classification  is 
founded,  have  been  greatly  neglected  by  naturalists,  and  in  the  following  pages  but  a 
few  of  the  more  striking  or  more  important  forms  can  be  noticed. 

The  Lepidoptera  are  divided  into  two  sub-orders  known,  respectively,  as  the 
Heterocera  or  moths,  and  the  Rhopalocera  or  butterflies,  the  distinctions  of  the  popular 
names  agreeing  exactly  with  the  limits  of  the  groups  recognized  by  naturalists. 

SUB-OllDER    I.  —  HkTKIUICERA. 

This  group  of  insects,  popularly  c.illed  moths,  may  i)e  distinguished  from  tiie  but- 
tei-flies  (Rhopalocera)  by  having  the  antennse  variable  in  form,  and  the  wings  seldom 
elevated  in  repose.  The  larger  number  fly  only  by  night,  or,  if  disturbed  in  the  day- 
time, they  fly  only  a  short  distance  before  alighting.  Many  of  them  have  two  simple 
eyes  on  the  top  of  the  head,  one  on  each  side,  behind  the  nntennaa  and  near  the  com- 
pound eyes ;  and  the  greater  number  have  a  frenulum  or  bristle  attached  to  the  first 
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rib  of  the  hind-wing  near  the  base,  which  passes  through  a  loop  on  the  under  side  of 
the  fore-wing,  thus  holding  the  two  wings  together  in  flight. 

Some  of  the  moths  are  most  gaily  and  gorgeously  colored,  while  others  are  ex- 
tremely pljiin  and  subdued  in  their  attire.  There  is  also  a  great  range  in  size  among 
these  insects,  from  the  great  owl-moth  (  Thysania  agrippina)  of  Brazil,  the  wings  of 
which  expand  nearly  a  foot  from  tip  to  tip,  down  to  the  smallest  mite  of  a  tineid 
scai-cely  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  moths  have  a  wide  distribution,  extending 
from  the  equator  far  into  the  polar  regions ;  and  while  some  species  are  quite  restricted, 
being  limited  to  a  very  small  territory,  others  arc  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
often  in  great  abundance. 

As  a  rule  the  moths  are  very  jnolific,  some  species  laying  as  many  as  three  or  four 
hundred  eggs ;  and  while  many  give  rise  to  only  a  single  generation  in  a  year,  others 
have  two,  or  in  the  warmer,  temperate,  or  tropical  regions,  even  three  or  four  in  a 
single  season.  Some  of  the  species  hibernate  in  the  imago  state,  others  pass  the  win- 
ter in  the  egg,  and  still  others  in  the  caterpillar  state,  either  immediately  after  hatch- 
ing, or  when  half  or  fully  grown ;  but  by  far  the  larger  number  pass  the  winter  in  the 
pupa  state. 

The  larvo3  or  caterpillars  are  composed  of  thirteen  joints  or  segments,  of  which  the 
head  is  the  first.  They  have  a  pair  of  legs  on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  segments, 
and  the  number  of  prolegs  on  the  abdominal  segments  varies  in  the  different  families. 
Some  caterpillars  are  entirely  smooth  and  naked,  while  others  are  clothed  more  or  less 


densely  with  hairs,  spines,  bri.stles  or  protuberances,  and  in  one  family  most  of  the 
species  have  a  curved,  tapering  horn  on  the  toj)  of  the  last  segment  but  one.  Many 
of  these  sjiines  or  tubercles  are  hollow,  and  contain  a  fluid  which  escapes,  giving  off  a 
very  offensive  odor,  if  the  s) lines  are  liroken.  Some  s)>ecies  produce  a  strong,  sting- 
ing sensation  if  brought  in  contact  with  the  hand,  and  even  the  moulted  skins  will  pro- 
duce the  same  implcasant  effect  if  handled  too  freely. 

The  caterpillars  of  most  moths  feed  on  living  plants ;  a  small  number,  however, 
feed  on  dead  material,  and  a  very  few  are  predaceous  in  their  habits.  Some  confine 
themselves  to  the  leaves  of  a  single  species  of  plant,  others  feed  on  closely  related 
species,  while  still  others  are  very  indiscriminate  in  their  diet,  attacking  plants  which 
are  totally  unlike  with  equal  avidity.  Some  bore  in  the  stems  or  solid  trunks  of  trees, 
others  attack  the  fruit  only,  while  still  others  feed  upon  the  seeds.  A  few  minute 
species  are  very  destructive  to  woollen  fabrics  of  all  kinds,  and  feed  also  on  feathers, 
furs,  and  even  dried  plants.  Some  are  especially  destructive  to  grain  in  storehouses, 
and  others  do  not  hesitate  to  attack  the  very  food  in  our  pantries.  Aside  from  the 
few  silk-producing  species,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  moth  in  all  the  world  that  can  be 
regarded  of  any  direct  value  to  mankind. 

We  are  far  from  having  a  satisfactory  classification  of  the  moths,  but  a  division 
into  the  following  families  will  answer  the  purjioses  of  this  work:  Pterojihoridse, 
TineidsB,  Tortricidse,  Pyralidie,  Geometrida',  Noctuidaj,  Bombycidse,  Zygtenidas,  ^geri- 
adfB,  and  Sptingida;. 

The  moths  of  the  small  family  Ptekophokid^,  frequently  called  feather-wings  or 
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jilnmo-motlis,  have  loiiu;,  slim  liodiis  ami  k'i;s  ;  and  most  of  the  genera  aro  runiark- 
al)k'  for  having  tlifir  wings  divided  into  lobes  or  feathers.  The  caterjiillars  are  some- 
what fusiform  or  spindle-shaped,  and  have  sixteen  legs.  Each  segment  bears  a  num- 
ber of  protuberances,  from  each  of  which  arise  several  hairs  varying  in  length.  Many 
of  these  hairs  are  hollow,  and  are  connected  with  glands  beneath,  which  secrete  a  vis- 
cid fluid  that  fills  these  tubular  hairs,  and  exudes  through  an  opening  in  the  top,  in  a 
dew-like  drop,  as  stated  by  Dimmock.  This  clothing  of  the  caterpillars  frequently 
causes  them  to  resemble  so  closely  the  hairy  plants  upon  which  they  feed,  that  they 
are  usually  overlooked,  except  by  the  practised  eye.  The  function  of  these  glandular 
hairs  may  be  protective  in  some  way.  These  caterpillars  do  not  spin  a  cocoon  in 
which  to  pass  their  transformations,  but  simply  attach  themselves  to  a  leaf  or  other 
object  by  their  anal  feet,  and  change  to  pupiB  which  arc  naked  in  some  species  but 
hairy  in  others.  Some  of  these  moths  fly  in  the  daytiiiic,  wliilc  others  are  on  the  wing 
only  by  night.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  sonuwliat  sluui;isli  in  their  habits  ;  and, 
when  one  is  "flushed,"  a  diligent  search  should  lie  made,  for  others  are  almost  certain 
to  be  found  in  the  vicinity. 

The  insects  associated  in  this  family  may  be  classed  in  three  groups,  according  to 
the  division  of  their  wings.  The  highest  group  is  composed  of  species  which  have 
undivided  wings,  and  includes  the  European  genus  Af/distis,  the  South  American 
genus  Stenopti/cha,  and  the  North  American  genus  Scoptonoma.  The  insects  of  this 
group  have  some  rosemlilance  to  the  Pyralidpe.  In  the  next  group  the  moths  have  the 
fore-wings  divided  into  two  lobes  and  the  hind  wings  into  three.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  species  fall  into  this  groujj,  and  are  divided  into  several  genera  on 
structural  differences,  such  as  the  forai  of  the  lobes  of  the  wings,  the  presence  of  a 
frontal  tuft  of  hairs,  the  form  of  the  legs,  etc.  In  the  lowest  grouji,  the  wings  are 
each  divided  into  six  lobes,  and  it  includes  only  the  genus  Alucita. 

Alucita  hexadactyla  of  Europe  and  America  expands  about  half  an  inch,  and  has 
each  wing  divided  into  six  lobes  or  feathers,  which  are  rounded  at  the  apex  and  cili- 
ated on  both  edges.  They  are  of  an  ashy  color  with  dark-brown  markings  and  a  black 
dot  at  the  end  of  each  lobe.  The  caterpillars  are  reddish  pink  or  salmon  colored, 
changing  to  yellowish  white  just  before  transforming  to  pupae.  They  feed  on  the 
flowers  of  honeysuckle,  and  have  but  one  brood  in  a  year.  The  moths  hibernate  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

The  gartered  plume-moth  {O.ci/ptiliis  jxrisreUddrtj/his)  is  a  reiiresentative  of  the 
second  group,  having  the  fore-wings  divided  into  two  lobes  and  the  hind-wings  into 
three.  The  wings  expand  about  seven-tenths  of  an  inch,  and  are  of  a  yellowish-brown 
color,  marked  with  dull,  whitish  streaks  and  spots.  The  mature  caterpillar  is  about 
half  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  yellowish-green  color,  with  a  transverse  row  of  yellowish 
tubercles,  from  each  of  which  arises  a  small  tuft  of  white  hairs.  When  done  feeding, 
it  spins  a  few  silken  threads  on  the  under  side  of  a  leaf,  to  which  it 
attaches  the  anal  feet,  and  transforms  to  a  rough,  angular-looking  jnipa, 
which  is  pale  yellowish  green  at  first,  but  becomes  reddish  brown  at  a 
later  period.  These  caterpillars  feed  on  the  grape,  drawing  together 
the  terminal  leaves,  and  living  within  the  enclosure,  cither  one  alone,  or 
two  or  three  together.     Only  one  brood  occurs  in  a  season. 

Pterophoi-us  monodactylus  is  a  very  widely  distributed  species  occurring  through- 
out Europe  and  western  Asia,  as  well  as  in  all  parts  of  North  America.  The  wings 
of  this  variable  species  expand  nearly  an  inch,  and  are  white,  sprinkled  with  blackish 
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scales,  or  of  a  fawn  color  similarly  sprinkled,  and  there  is  a  brown  spot  near  the  cleft* 
of  the  fore  wings.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  C'oiivolvulus,  C/ienopodium,  Atriplex,  and 
Matricaria. 

Agdlstis  bennetii,  of  England,  has  undivided  wings,  and  therefore  belongs  to  the 
highest  group.  It  expands  about  an  inch,  and  is  of  a  dark-gray  color,  sprinkled  with 
brownish  scales,  with  ochreous  or  rosy  shadings.  The  caterpillar  is  of  a  greenish  color, 
and  feeds  on  sea-lavender  {Statice  Unwnhmi).  There  are  two  broods  of  this  insect  in 
a  year,  and  they  hibernate  in  the  perfect  state. 

The  TiNEiD^E  form  an  immense  group  of  insects,  probably  comprising  twice  as 
many  species  as  any  of  the  other  families  of  moths.  Although  introduced  here  as  a 
single  family,  it  is  more  than  jirohablo  that  the  grou|>  includes  sever.il  as  clearly  defined 


as  the  TortricidEB  or  the  Pterophoridse.  These  insects  are  generally  quite  small, 
indeed  some  are  the  tiniest  things  imaginable,  while  others  are  of  moderate  size.  It 
has  been  the  remark  of  every  writer,  that,  the  smaller  the  species,  the  more  splendid 
the  coloring  and  the  more  sharply  defined  the  markings.  There  are  certainly  no 
moths  so  gaily  colored  as  some  of  the  smaller  species  of  this  group ;  and,  were  they  as 
large,  they  would  surely  vie  with  the  most  gorgeous  of  the  tropical  butterflies. 

The  Tineids  are  characterized  by  their  small  size,  their  bright  metallic  markings,  the 
long  fringes  on  the  wings,  and  the  long  and  narrow,  almost  lance-shaped  wings.  Some 
of  the  species  with  narrow  wings  have  very  short  palpi ;  and  those  with  wider  wings, 
resembling  the  Tortricids,  may  be  distinguished  by  having  long,  slim  palpi,  which 
curve  up  in  front  of  the  head,  the  last  joint  being  very  long,  slim,  and  pointed.  The 
caterpillars  are  mostly  vegetable  feeders,  and,  because  of  their  small  size  and  secluded 
mode  of  living,  only  occasionally  become  abundant  enough  to  cause  any  considerable 
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nmoiiiit  of  (Inmate.  A  lar^o  iniiiil)C'r  of  tlifin  are  called  Icaf-niiiKTS  because  they  feed 
oil  the  tissues  of  the  leaves,  beneath  tiie  ejiidermis,  foriniiig  crooked  and  gradually 
enlarging  channels,  which  are  rendered  visible  on  the  surface  on  account  of  the 
whitish  color  of  the  overlying  epidermis.  Some  feed  in  the  stems  of  jilants,  a  few  are 
gall-producjrs,  and  still  others  feed  on  the  roots  of  plants  under  the  ground.  A  few 
species  belonging  to  the  genus  IHnea  feed  on  woollen  fabrics,  hair,  feathers,  etc.  These 
are  the  moths  ;"o-  f.rri.lknce;  and  in  our  English  version  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  in  the 
old  KiiL;li5.h  writiiius,  \\  hen  the  term  moth  was  used,  reference  was  made  to  some  one 
of  these  sjieeies.  The  word  is  still  used  to  some  extent  in  this  restricted  sense,  but 
more  frequently  the  term  clothes  moth  is  used. 

2^1/iea  pellionella,  which  e.xpands  half  an  inch,  is  a  graj'ish  moth  with  two  or  three 
darker  obscure  spots  on  the  fore  wings,  and  lighter-colored,  silky  hiiul  wings.  The 
head  is  covered  with  dull  yellowish  hairs.  These  insects  are  frequently  seen  in  our 
houses,  during  the  summer  months,  at  rest  on  the  walls  or  ceiling  in  the  daytime,  and 
flitting  about  by  night  in  the  darker  parts  of  the  room,  and  seldom  going  near  a  light. 
After  the  sexes  pair  the  females-  deposit  fifty  or  more  eggs,  which  hatch  in  about  a 
week,  when  the  young  caterpillars  begin  to  feed,  and  at  once  construct  portable  cases 
of  the  materials  on  which  they  feed.  These  cases  are  of  a  cylindrical  form,  open  at 
both  ends,  and  lined  with  delicate  silk.  When  the 
caterpillars  have  grown  too  large  for  their  cases  they 
split  them  down  at  one  end,  and  fill  in  the  space  with 
new  material,  after  which  they  enlarge  the  opposite 
end  in  the  same  manner.  They  never  leave  their 
cases,  but,  in  feeding,  put  out  a  small  part  of  the 
anterior  end  of  their  bodies,  and,  as  they  move  about, 
drag  the  cases  along  with  them.  Their  transforma- 
tions are  all  passed  in  the  cases.  This  insect,  which 
has  a  world-wide  distribution,  feeds  on  woollen  goods  of  all  kinds,  fur,  hair,  feathers, 
and  also  on  insects  in  collections,  and  has  always  been  regarded  a  notorious  pest. 

Tinea  tapetzelhi  has  an  expanse  of  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  and  is  black  on 
the  bas.nl  half  of  the  fore  wings  but  white  on  the  outer  half,  with  a  small  black  spot 
on  the  anal  angle.     The  cateri)illar  makes  covered  gal- 
leries of  the  substance  on  which  it  feeds,  and  is  destruc- 
tive to  woollen  falirics. 

Tineola  biselUella  expands  a  little  more  than  half  an 

inch,  and  is  of  a  pale  yellow  ochre  color,  with  a  reddish 

ochre-colored  head.     The  hind  wings  are  silky  and  nearly 

white.      The   caterpillar   is  of   a  dirty-white   color,  and 

makes  no  case,  but  fastens  together  with  silken  threads 

portions  of  the  substance  on  which  it  feeds  for  a  cocoon, 

in  which  it  transforms  to  a  pupa.     This  species,  which  is 

distributed  all  over  the  world,  is  particularly  destructive 

to  woollen  fabrics,  fur,  hair,  feather's,  dried  insects;  and  it 

is  also  said  to  attack  dried  plants. 

''       M ~  lui'iTx/iiH r.'/i'iiu *^^  Tinea   r/ranella   has   been    carried    to   nearly  all  the 

countries  of  the  globe  where  grain  is  cultivated,  and  has 

proved  a  great  pest,  not  only  in  grain  in  storehouses,  but  also  in  the  field.      The 

fore  wings  of  the  moth  expand  about  half  an  inch,  and  are  white,  with  numerous 


Fig.  558.  —  Clothes  moth,  laiva  and  pupa. 
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nearly  black  spots  so  extended  as  to  cover  a  large  part  of  tlie  wings.  The  hind 
wings  are  pale  grayish.  The  females  deposit  thirty  or  more  eggs  on  the  kernels 
of  wheat  or  other  grain ;  and,  as  soon  as  these  hatch,  the  young  caterpillars  eat  into 
the  grain,  feeding  on  its  substance,  till  they  are  mature,  if  it  contains  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  food,  otherwise  they  leave,  and  attack  another  which  they  attach  to  the 
first  by  their  silken  threads.  At  maturity  they  leave  the  grain,  and  spin  a  cocoon  in 
some  secure  place  where  they  pass  the  winter,  changing  to  pupie  in  the  spring ;  and 
after  a  few  weeks  the  moths  emerge. 

The  cabbage  Plutella  {Flutella  xylostella)  expands  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch, 
and  has  ashy-gray  fore-wings,  with  an  irregular  whitish  stripe  along  the  hinder  margin, 
and  a  similar  one  along  the  top  of  the  thorax.  The  caterpillars  are  of  a  grayish  color, 
with  pale  yellowish  heads.  When  mature,  they  spin  a  loose,  gauzy  cocoon  on  the 
surface  of  a  leaf,  within  which  the  pupa  is  readily  seen.  There  are  two  or  more  broods 
in  a  year,  according  to  the  length  of  the  season.  This  species  has  become  established 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  often  so  abundant  on  the  outer  leaves  of  cabbages  and 
other  cruciferous  plants  as  to  cause  a  great  amount  of  damage. 

The  species  of  LithocoUetis  are  all  minute,  but  most  beautifully  colored.  The 
larvje  are  all  leaf-miners,  and  each  species  usually  confines  its  depredations  to  a  single 
species  of  jilant.  The  moths  fly  rather  sluggishly,  and  sometimes  appear  in  large 
numbers.  The  only  other  form  which  we  can  mention  is  called  the  Angoumois 
grain-moth  {Sitotroga  cerealella) ;  it  appears  to  be  a  native  of  Europe,  and  has  been 
known  in  this  country  for  nearly  a  century,  proving  very  destructive  to  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  corn.  The  moths  expand  a  little  more  than  half  an  inch,  and  the 
fore  wings  are  ochre  yellow,  with  a  few  minute,  black  sprinkles.  The  hind  wings  are 
gray.  The  females  lay  from  sixty  to  ninety  eggs  on  the  young  kernels  in  the  field  or 
on  the  grain  stored  in  bins.  The  eggs  hatch  in  from  four  to  seven  days;  and  the 
minute  caterpillars  eat  their  way  into  the  kernel,  remaining  in  this  state  during  the 
winter,  in  a  cocoon  which  they  spin  in  the  grain,  and  within  which  they  pass  all  their 
transformations.  It  is  stated  that  they  may  be  destroyed  by  heating  the  grain  to  a 
temperature  of  130°  F.  for  five  hours,  without  injuring  the  vitality  of  the  seeds. 

The  family  of  moths  known  as  the  Toktricid^  is  of  considerable  size  and  of  wide 
distribution,  extending  from  the  Arctic  to  the  most  southei'n  regions.  While  some 
species  are  found  only  in  limited  areas,  others,  as  the  codling-moth  and  the  grape-berry 
moth  have  been  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  wherever  their  food  plants  are  grown. 
These  insects,  though  small  in  size,  are  very  prolific,  and,  unless  reduced  by  their 
natural  enemies,  would  cause  an  amount  of  damage  to  the  plants  or  fruits  which  they 
attack  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  their  diminutive  size.  They  are  generally  of 
rather  modest  hues,  though  a  few  are  of  gi-eat  elegance  and  remarkable  for  their 
beauty.  They  are  rather  crepuscular  in  their  habits,  the  greater  jjortion  of  them 
flying  about  sunset. 

Their  bodies  are  moderately  stout,  and  the  heads  are  clothed  with  rough  scales 
which  stand  erect.  The  ocelli  are  present  in  the  majority  of  the  species ;  the  palpi 
curved  up  against  the  front,  or  extended  forward  in  a  line  with  the  body,  sometimes 
twice  or  three  times  as  long  as  the  head.  The  antennte  are  simple  or  finely  ciliated, 
and,  in  a  very  few  species,  pectinated.  Some  species  have  the  thorax  smooth,  while 
others  have  a  tuft  of  scales  on  the  posterior  portion.  The  abdomen  is  without  tufts, 
except  the  hairs  at  the  end  which  are  sometimes  quite  numerous,  forming  the  so-called 
anal  tuft.     The  legs  are  of  medium  size  and  length,  the  middle  tibife  having  a  pair  of 
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uiioqtial  simi-s  at  tlu'  ciitl,  and  the  liiii.l  tiliia-  a  pair  at  tlic  cud  ami  anotlRT  ]iair  in  tlic 
middle.  A  few  species  have  tlir  liind  tiUia'  densely  clotlicd  witii  liaii-like  scales,  while 
some  have  a  long  tuft  of  hairs  lyini;-  in  a  groove  along  the  inside  of  the  hind  tibiae  in 
the  males. 

The  wings  are  comparatively  wide ;  and  in  many  species  tlie  costa  of  the  fore  wings 
has  a  sinuous  outline,  causing  the  insect  to  appear  somewhat  bell-shaped  when  the 
wings  are  closed.  They  often  have  tufts  of  .scales  over  their  surfaces  arranged  more 
or  loss  in  lines,  and  a  few  species  have  a  deep  excavation  near  the  middle  of  the 
anterior  margins  or  costa  of  the  fore  wings.  The  males  of  many  species  have  the 
basal  portion  of  the  costa  of  the  fore  wings  folded  over  on  the  upper  side.  The  hind 
wings  of  some  of  these  moths  have,  on  the  upper  side,  long  hairs  on  the  basal  p.art  of 
tlie  median  vein,  while  others  are  without  them ;  and  a  few  sjiecies  have  a  Roj)nrate 
membraneous  appendage  attached  to  the  anal  border  of  the  wing. 

The  caterpillars  almost  universally  feed  on  the  leaves  of  plants,  rolling  them  up 
and  feeding  within,  but  wlien  disturbed  wiggle  about  in  the  most  lively  manner  and 
escape  quickly,  letting  themselves  down  by  a  thread  of  silk,  and  remaining  till  the 
danger  is  past.  It  is  possible  that  this  habit  has  been  acquired  in  avoiding  the  attacks 
of  insect-feeding  birds,  which  tear  the  rolled  leaves  in  pieces  for  the  enclosed  caterpil- 
lars. A  very  few  are  gregarious  in  their  habits,  feeding  under  a  tent  of  silken  threads 
which  the  community  spin  over  the  leaves.  Some  are  borers  in  the  stems  of  plants, 
others  live  in  fruit,  and  one  species,  Carjjocapsa  saltitans,  lives  in  the  seeds  of  a  species 
of  Euphorbia  in  Mexico.  If  an  infested  seed  be  placed  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the 
heat  will  affect  the  caterpillar  so  much  that  it  will  cause  the  seed  to  jump,  sometimes 
to  the  height  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  hence  they  are  called  "  jumping-beans." 

Teras  caudana,  a  singular  moth,  which  is  comparatively  common  in  Europe, 
expands  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  and  is  of  a  reddish-brown  color.  The  fore 
wings  are  remarkable  for  their  falcate  outer  margin,  and  the  singular  excavation  on 
the  middle  of  the  costa.  The  caterpillar  is  green  with  a  yellow  head,  and  the  body 
has  the  usual  fine  hairs  fi-om  tubercles  on  the  segments.     It  feeds  on  Salix  caprea. 

Cacoecia  rosaceana  is  a  common  and  wide-spread  species  in  North  America,  having 
been  reported  from  Labrador  to  Texas  and  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  It  is  subject  to  great  variation,  and  has  numer- 
ous food-plants.  The  caterpillars,  which  are  green  with  black 
heads  and  thoracic  shields,  feed  singly  in  the  rolled  leaves  of 
ap]ile,  peach,  cherry,  plum,  and  numerous  other  plants.  The 
moth  expands  an  inch  or  more,  and  is  cinnamon  brown  with  a  ^^'^' ^it^ana""'^ 
dark-reddish  brown  basal  patch  and  with  an  oblique  central 

band  and  spot  on  the  costa  before  the  apex.  The  hind  wings  are  deep  ochreous  on  the 
outer  ])art,  but  fuscous  within. 

The  cherry-tree  Tortrix  ( Caccecia  cerasivorana),  common  everywhere  east  of  the 
Rocky  J\[ountains,  has  the  remarkable  habit  of  living,  while  in  the  caterpillar  state,  in 
a  community  comprising  all  which  hatch  from  one  lot  of  eggs.  They  enclose  the 
leaves  on  the  end  of  a  branch  in  a  web  of  silken  threads,  which  they  extend  as  more 
food  is  needed.  The  blackish  excrements  are  deposited  in  a  large  dense  mass  inside  of 
the  web,  and  at  maturity  the  ochre-yellow  caterpillars  transform  within  this  black 
mass.  When  about  to  emerge,  the  pupse  work  themselves  partially  out  in  order  that 
the  moths  may  escape  with  ease.  After  the  sexes  ]iair,  the  females  lay  their  eggs  for 
the  next  year's  generation.     They  feed  on  the  leaves  of  wild  and  cultivated  cherry. 
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The  perfect  insects  expand  about  tliree-fouiths  of  an  ineli,  and  are  bright  ferruginous, 
with  two  brown  sjjots  on  the  costa,  and  one  at  the  end  of  the  cell  of  the  fore  wing. 
The  hind  wings  are  dull  ferruginous,  brighter  towards  the  apex. 

The  spruce  Tortrix  (  Torlrix  fumiferand)  of  the  United  States  has  recently  been 
so  abundant  in  some  portions  of  this  country  as  to  cause  a  vast  amount  of  injury  to  the 
spruces  and  other  evergreen  trees.  The  green,  .oval,  flattened  eggs  are  laid  in  two 
overlapping  rows  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaves.  These  hatch  in  ten  days,  and  it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  caterpillars  feed  at  all  before  the  next  spring ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  hibernate  either  as  young  or  partially  grown  caterpillars.  They  reach 
maturity  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  when  they  are  nearly  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  dark- 
brownish  color  inclining  to  greenish  yellow  between  the  segments,  with  black  heads 
and  thoracic  shields,  and  several  pale-yellowish  tubercles  with  short  hairs  on  each  seg- 
ment. These  caterpillars  spin  a  few  threads  over  the  leaves  on  the  smaller  twigs;  and, 
when  mature,  they  transform  to  pupae  in  these  places. 

The  moths,  which  expand  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  emerge  in  about  a  week, 
and  are  of  an  umber-brown  color,  the  fore  wings  being  marked  with  whitish  or  light 
gray.  There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  color  of  the  fore  wings,  many  examples 
inclining  more  or  less  to  rust  red  instead  of  umber  brown. 

The  codling-moth  (  Uarpocapsa  2)omonella)  occurs  wherever  apples  are  grown.  In 
the  colder  latitudes  there  is  only  one  annual  brood,  but  in  warmer  climates  there  are 
two.  Tiio  females  lay  about  fifty  eggs,  but  seldom  more  than  one  on  a  single  fruit, 
~^w>- —  the  eggs  being  deposited  in  the  blossom-end  of  the  apple,  when  it  is  just 
^9HJIM|P  beginning  to  form.  The  eggs  hatch  in  a  short  time,  and  the  young 
^^f^^  caterpillars  eat  their  way  in  to  the  core,  where  they  remain  feeding  for 
Fio.  501. -Coil-  about  three  weeks.  They  are  then  nearly  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  dull 
whitish  color  with  pale  yellow  heads,  and  a  few  short  hairs  over  their 
surface.  They  escape  through  the  sides  of  the  apples,  and  cortceal  themselves  beneath 
the  bark,  or  in  some  other  pi-otected  place,  where  they  spin  tough,  whitish  cocoons,  and 
remain  in  them  in  the  caterpillar  state  during  the  winter.  In  the  spring  they  transform 
to  pupa3,  and  the  moths  emerge  in  season  to  lay  their  eggs  u])on  the  young  fruit. 
Although  the  caterpillars  are  among  the  most  common  and  destructive,  yet  the  perfect 
insects  are  seldom  seen,  as  they  fly  only  at  night,  and  are  not  attracted  to  light.  They 
expand  a  little  over  half  an  inch,  and  the  fore  wings  are  gray,  with  dark,  wavj'  lines, 
and  a  bronze  spot  on  the. outer  margin.     The  hind  wings  are  brown. 

The  Pyralid^  comprise  a  large  number  of  insects,  which  are  quite  generally  dis- 
tributed over  the  world.  They  usually  have  slim  bodies  with  long  legs,  but  there  are 
many  exceptions  to  this.  Both  labial  and  maxillary  palpi  are  present,  though  the 
latter  are  sometimes  very  minute,  or  represented  onlj'  by  a  tuft  of  hairs  concealed 
behind  the  others.  There  are  three  principal  groujis :  the  Crambinaj,  the  Phjcinse, 
and  the  Pyralinse  proper.  The,  fore  wings  are  broad  in  the  first  of  these  ;  and,  when 
the  insects  are  .at  rest,  they  are  closed  so  as  to  form  a  triangle  over  the  body.  In 
the  other  groups  they  are  long  and  narrow,  being  folded  closely  around  the  body. 
The  hind  wings  are  very  broad  in  all  the  groups. 

•  The  Crambinse  contain  a  large  number  of  species  many  of  which  are  grass-feeders, 
while  some  are  borers  in  the  stems  of  corn,  sugar-cane,  etc.  The  genus  Crctmbiis 
includes  a  large  number  of  species,  which  are  quite  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
globe.  They  feed  on  the  grasses,  so  far  as  known,  and  sometimes  become  so  abundant 
as  to  do  a  ffi-cat  amount  of  dama"e. 
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The  va.u;il)oii(l  Crainlius  {('ntiiibus  rnr</!r„;/,/his)  of  Noi-tli  Ainenc:i  t"X]):iii.ls 
about  an  inch ;  and  the  fore-wiiitjs  are  of  :i  light  ocliro-yt'llow  color,  siiriiikk'd  with 
fuscous  scales  between  the  veins.  There  is  a  terminal  row  of  black  dots,  and  the 
fringes  are  golden  with  a  metallic  luster.  The  hind  wings  are  ])ale  clay  yellow.  The 
eggs  have  a  reticulated  surface,  and  arc  ]>alc  yellow  when  laid,  but  change  in  a  few 
days  to  bright  orange.  The  iiiatnic  calcriallar  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long, 
pale  purplish  green,  with  a  black  head,  and  with  the  shield  and  tubercles  on  the  seg- 
ments of  the  body  brown.  They  arc  nocturnal  in  their  iinbits,  and  form  a  silken  tube 
covered  with  their  greenish  castings,  near  the  roots  of  the  grass.  When  done  feeding, 
they  leave  these  tubes  and  spin  delicate  cocoons  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  pass  their  transformations  in  this  state.  The  genus  Arr/j/ria  includes  a  small 
number  of  most  lovely  species,  whose  fore-wings  are  snowy  white  with  a  beautiful 
satin  lustre,  and  marked  with  bright  orange.  They  frequent  grassy  s]jots,  and  the 
caterpillars  probably  feed  on  the  grasses.  These  moths  are  mainly  confined  to  North 
and  South  America,  though  one  or  two  species  have  been  found  in  other  i)arts  of  the 
world. 


The  only  species  of  the  genus  Galleria  which  needs  mention  is  the  bee-moth. 
Galleria  mellonella  is  a  great  pest  to  apiculturists  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  it 
has  been  introduced ;  for  the  caterpillars  are  often  very  numerous  in  the  hives,  and 
run  their  silk-lined  galleries  in  all  directions  through  the  wax,  on  which  they  feed,  de- 
stroying the  cells  and  rendering  the  whole  mass  foul,  much  to  the  discouragement  of 
the  bees.  These  caterpillars  are  about  an  inch  in  length,  dirty  white,  with  brownish 
heads  and  thoracic  shields,  and  with  a  few  scattered  hairs  over  their  bodies.  At 
maturity  they  crawl,  into  some  corner  or  crevice  of  the  hive,  where  they  spin  their 
tough,  whitish  cocoons  in  which  they  pass  their  transformations.  The  moth  expands 
an  inch  or  a  little  more,  and  the  fore  Avings,  which  are  dusty  gray,  and  more  or  less 
streaked  with  purplish  brown,  are  scalloped  on  the  outer  margin.  When  at  rest  they 
<'lose  the  wings  along  the  sides  of  the  body,  like  the  roof  of  a  house.  There  are  two 
broods  in  a  year,  and  the  winter  is  ])assed  in  the  pupa  state. 

The  gooseberry  fruit-worm  {DaJcruma  convohitella),  which  occurs  both  in  Euroi>e 
and  America,  has  an  expanse  of  tiearly  an  inch.  The  fore  wings  are  ])ale  gray, 
crossed  near  the  base  by  a  dark  diffuse  band,  which  is  divided  by  a  whitish  line.  The 
outer  part  of  the  wing  is  darker  gray,  with  a  zigzag  whitish  line,  and  a  terminal  row  of 
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blackish  dots.  There  is  a  pair  of  blackish  dashes  at  the  end  of  the  cell.  The  females 
deposit  their  eggs  singly  on  the  young  gooseberries ;  and,  when  the  caterpillars  escape 
from  the  eggs,  they  burrow  into  the  berries,  feeding  on  the  pulp  within.  As  they 
increase  in  size,  they  fasten  several  berries  together 
»y  silken  threads.  The  mature  caterpillars  are 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  pale- 
greenish  color,  with  light-brownish  heads  and  thor- 
acic shields.  When  done  feeding  they  descend  to 
the  ground  and  spin  silken  cocoons  among  the  fallen 
leaves,  where  they  remain  during  the  winter,  the 
moths  emerging  the  next  summer. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Comstock  has  described  two  other 

¥io.be,3.-DaknmaconroMeUa.  spccies  of  jDaknmut,  the  cateri)illars  of  which  are 

predaceous.    The  first,  Dah'iona  coccidivora,  feeds 

on  the  cottony  maple  scale  {Pulvinaria  inmimerabilis),  and  other  species  of  coccids ; 

the  second,  Dakrimia  pallida,  feeds  on  the  eggs  of  certain  species  o!  bark-lice. 

The  leaf-crumpler,  Phycis  indiginellu,  of  North  America,  expands  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch.  The  fore  wings  are  pale  brown,  marked  with  silvery  white  on  the 
costal  portion,  and  crossed  by  several  whitish  lines.  The  hind  wings  are  pale  brownish 
white.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  July,  and  the  caterpillars  draw  together  and  crumple  the 
leaves  on  which  they  feed.  They  form  peculiar,  horn-8ha]>ed  and  twisted  cases  of 
silk,  interwoven  with  their  dried  excrements.  The  caterpillars  remain  in  these  cases 
feeding  during  the  autumn,  and  also  hibernating  in  them  in  the  winter.  In  the  spring 
they  revive,  continue  feeding,  transform  to  jnipro,  and  the  moths  emerge  in  June. 

The  melon-caterpillar,  Eudioptis  hi/alinata,  which  occurs  throughout  the  greater 
portions  of  North  America  and  South  America,  expands  about  an  inch.  The  wings 
are  of  a  beautiful,  pearly,  iridescent  white,  with  a  broad,  black,  or  purplish  brown 
band  on  the  outer  margin,  and  on  the  costa  of  the  fore  wings.  The  mature  caterpillar 
is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  of  a  yellowish  green  color,  and  spins  its 
cocoon  in  a  fold  of  the  leaf,  within  which  it  transforms  to  a  impa,  and  the  moth 
emerges  in  a  short  time 
afterwards.  This  in- 
sect is  particularly  de- 
structive to  melon 
plants,  and  not  only 
devours  the  leaves,  but 
eats  into  the  melons, 
and  also  cucumbers 
and  pumpkins,  at  all  stages  of  their  growth,  sometimes  excavating  shallow  cavities, 
and  at  other  times  penetrating  directly  into  the  substance  of  the  fruit.  Closely 
related  to  this  species  is  Eudioptis  nitidalis,  which  is  common  in  some  parts  of 
the  south,  feeding  on  cucumbers,  and  having  similar  habits  to  the  melon-cater- 
pillar. 

Asopia  farinalis,  the  meal-moth,  now  common  evcrywhero,  eximnds  about  an 
inch.  The  fore  wings  are  yellowish  brown  across  the  middle,  and  the  base  and  outer 
edge  are  chocolate-brown.  The  median  shade  is  limited  by  a  white  line  on  each  side. 
The  hind  wings  are  smoky  brown,  crossed  by  two  irregular,  white  lines,  and  a  row  of 
brown  spots  along  the  outer  margin,  which  are  largest  towards  the  anal  angle.     The 
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cati'r)iillar  is  said  to  bi-  of  a  dull  wliilisli  color,  with  the  liuad,  thoracic,  and  I'nal  shields 
reddish  brown.     They  feed  on  meal,  Hour,  straw,  etc. 

Panto'jraplia  liinaUi,  of  North  America,  cxjiaiids  nearly  two  inches.  All  the  wings 
are  straw-yellow,  beautifully  and  intricately  marked  with  purjilish  brown.  The  cater- 
pillars feed  on  the  leaves  of  bass-wood,  cutting  them  a  little  more  than  half  way  across 
the  middle,  and  rolling  the  outer  part  of  the  leaf  into  a  cone,  which  they  close  at 
each  end,  remaining  and  feeding  within.  They  are  bright  green,  with  pitchy  black 
heads  and  thoracic  shields,  and  with  a  few  fine  short  hairs  scattered  over  the  surface 
of  their  bodies.  They  closely  resemble  some  of  the  tortricid  caterj)illars,  both  in 
structure  and  habits,  but  tlie  perfect  insects  are  typical  pyralids  of  tlie  lirst  group. 
Only  three  species  belonging  to  this  genus  are  at  present  known. 

Mesograpfie  stramentalis,  common  both  in  Europe  and  America,  exjiands  about  an 
inch.  The  fore  wings  are  straw-yellow,  crossed  by  two  curved  or  angulated  brown 
lines.  A  brown  shade  rests  on  the  outer  margin,  enclosing  a  small  yellow  spot,  and 
the  veins  are  marked  with  brown.  The  hind  wings  are  very  pale  yellowish  white, 
with  brown  tcrmin'al  and  subterminal  lines,  the  latter  rather  faint.  The  females  lay 
their  flattened,  oval,  yellowish  eggs,  which  hatch  in  about  ten  days,  on  the  leaves  of 
cruciferous  plants,  in  mid-summer,  and  the  caterpillars  feed  on  these  leaves  for  about 
a  mouth,  moulting  three  times  before  reaching  maturity,  after  which  they  descend  to 
the  ground,  spin  an  oval  cocoon  either  among  the  leaves  or  just  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  where  they  remain  in  this  state  till  the  following  spring,  when  they 
transform  to  pupse,  and  the  moths  emerge  in  July  or  August. 

The  Geometeid^  or  Phal^nid^  form  a  family  of  great  size,  being  exceeded  in 
numbers  among  the  Lejiidoptera,  only  by  the  noctuids  and  tineids,  and  probably 
equalled  only  by  the  pj-ralids  and  tortrieids.  They  are  found  widely  distributed  over 
the  globe,  and  the  caterpillars  of  many  species  have  proved  very  destructive  to  some 
of  our  most  important  vegetable  productions.  The  moths  have  rather  long,  slender 
bodies,  the  thorax  without  tufts  or  crests.  Ocelli  are  present  in  some  species,  and 
.absent  in  others.  The  antennte  are  either  simple,  ciliated,  or  pectinated.  The  fore 
wings  are  large  and  triangular ;  the  outer  margin,  which  is  either  rounded,  more  or 
less  falcate  or  angulated,  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  hinder  margin.  The  hind  wings  are 
ample,  though  sometimes  considerably  smaller  than  the  others,  and  have  their  outer 
margins  rounded,  entire,  dentate,  or  more  or  less  tailed  in  a  few  exotic  species.  In 
some,  the  females  are  wingless,  or  have  only  rudimentary  wings,  which  are  useless  for 
flight.  There  are  sometimes  slight  tufts  of  hair-like  scales  along  the  back  and  sides 
of  the  abdomen. 

The  caterpillars  are  slender  and  naked,  usually  with  two  pairs  of  alidominal  legs, 
though  rarely  they  have  three  or  four  pairs.  This  deficiency  causes  them  to  move 
along  with  a  looping  gait,  and  hence  they  are  often  called  'measuring-worms,'  from 
which  fact  the  family  name  was  given  them.  These  caterpillars  live  on  the  leaves  of 
plants,  with  the  exception  of  a  few^  which  bore  into  seeds.  The  pupae  are  rather 
slender,  green,  or  variegated  in  color,  and  enclosed  in  slight  silken  cocoons  or  cells  in 
the  ground. 

The  species  of  geometrids  found  in  North  America  are  possibly  as  well  known  as 
those  of  any  group  of  moths,  thanks  to  the  able  monogr.aph  of  Dr.  A.  S.  P.ackard,  Jr., 
who  has  described  and  figure^l  nearly  every  species.  Our  space,  however,  will  allow 
us  to  mention  but  a  very  few  of  the  forms. 

Our  first  form  is  called  the  lime  tree  winter  moth,  JTi/beniia  tiliaria.     It  occurs 
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throughout  the  northern  portions  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  fore  wings 
of  the  male  moth  expand  two  inches  or  more,  and  are  of  a  dull  yellowish  color 
sprinkled  with  brown,  witli  two  brown  lines  across'them,  and  a  brown  dot  on  the  end 
of  the  cell.  The  portion  of  the  wing  beyond  the  outer  line  is  usually  somewhat 
darker.  The  hind  wings  are  much  paler,  sprinkled  with  brownish,  with  a  dot  on  the 
end  of  the  cell,  of  the  same  color.  The  female  is  wingless,  yellowish  white,  sprinkled 
with  black  along  the  sides,  with  two  black  spots  on  the  top  of  each  segment,  except 
the  last,  which  has  but  one.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  autumn,  in  clusters,  on  the 
branches  of  trees.  They  are  oval,  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  and  covered  with  a  net- 
work of  raised  lines.  They  hatch  early  in  the  spring,  and  feed  on  the  leaves  of 
apple,  basswood,  elm,  and  hickory. 

Two  distinct  species  of  gcometrid  moths  are  known  as  canker-worms;  and  since 
they  resemble  each  other  both  in  appearance  and  habits,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
have  been  included  under  one  common  name.  The  males  have  well-developed  wings, 
but  the  females  are  wingless. 

Aniso]Jteri/x  pometaria,  sometimes  called  the  fall  cankei--worm,  emerges  from 
the  ground  late  in  the  fall,  even  after  quite  heavy  frosts,  and  ascends  the  trunks  of 
trees.  The  females  deposit  a  hundred  or  more  dull  whitish  eggs,  in  a  cluster,  exposed 
on  the  twigs  or  branches.  These  eggs  are  flower-pot  shaped,  attached  by  the  smaller 
end ;  and  the  larger,  or  exposed  end,  has  a  central  depression  and  a  dark  ring  near  the 
outer  edge.  It  sometimes  occurs  that  the  females  crawl  up  on  the  side  of  buildings, 
and  deposit  their  clusters  of  eggs  far  from  the  trees  or  any  suitable  food  for  the  cater- 
pillars. The  eggs  hatch  the  following  spring,  at  the  time  the  young  leaves  begin  to  un- 
fold. The  mature  caterpillar  is  about  an  inch  long,  with  only  three  pairs  of  abdominal 
legs.  They  vary  in  color,  from  greenish  yellow  to  dusky  or  dark  brown,  with  broad 
yellowish  or  pale  stripes  along  each  side.  When  not  feeding  they  take  a  rigid  position, 
either  along  the  twig  on  which  they  rest  or  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees, 
resembling,  both  in  color  and  position,  a  dead  twig,  and  thus  avoid  detection.  After 
they  are  done  feeding  they  descend  to  the  ground,  either  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree  or 
by  means  of  a  thread  which  they  spin,  and  burrow  to  the  depth  of  several  inches, 
where  they  spin  their  buff-colored  cocoons  of  silk  mixed  with  particles  of  earth. 
They  remain  in  the  pupa  state,  in  the  ground,  during  the  icst  of  the  summer,  and  the 
perfect  moths  emerge  late  in  the  fall,  as  stated  above. 

The  males,  which  expand  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half,  have  brownish  gray  fore  wings, 
crossed  by  two  irregular  whitish  bands,  the  outer  one  of  which  enlarges  on  the  costa, 
forming  a  whitish  s])ot.  The  hind  wings  are  grayish  brown,  with  a  blackish  dot  near 
the  middle,  and  an  indistinct  band  crossing  beyon<l.  The  female  is  ash  gray,  a  little 
more  than  a  third  of  an  inch  long ;  and  the  abdomen  is  greatly  distended  with  eggs, 
giving  the  insect  a  broadly  oval  outline.     The  antenna;  are  simple. 

A.  veriiata,  usually  called  the  s]iring  canker-worm,  emerges  from  the  ground  in 
the  spring,  though  a  few  make  their  ajipearance  in  the  fall.  The  wingless  females 
ascend  the  trees  and  deposit  their  pearly,  oval  shaped  eggs  in  crevices  of  the  bark, 
to  the  number  of  a  hundred  or  more.  These  eggs  hatch  at  about  the  same  time  as 
those  of  A.  pometaria,  and  the  mature  caterpillar  closely  resembles  that  of  the  other 
species,  but  has  only  two  pairs  of  abdominal  legs.  They  are  also  similar  in  their  habits, 
and  descend  into  the  ground  at  the  same  time,  but  form  a  more  fragile  cocoon.  The 
male  moth,  which  expands  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  has  ash  colored  or  brownish 
gray  fore  wings,  with  a  silky  lustre.     A  broken  whitish  band  crosses  the  wing,  near  the 
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outer  mar<viii,  :ui(I  also  tlirco  inti'iiuiitcMl  In-own  lines  at  nearly  etjual  distances  apart. 
There  is  also  an  obruiuc  black  dash  near  the  apex,  and  a  tine  blaclv  line  along  the  base 
of  tlie  fringes.  The  Iiind  wings  are  pale  asli-colored,  with  a  darl<  dot  in  the  middle. 
The  female  is  jiale  gray,  about  a  third  of  an  incli  long,  with  a  stout  body  and  a  retrac- 
tile ovipositor.  The  abdominal  segments  of  both  se.ves  liave  two  transverse  I'ows  of 
small  reddish  spines,  and  the  antennte  are  ciliated.  Both  species  feed  on  the  leaves  of 
apple,  plum,  cherrj',  elm,  linden,  and  many  other 
trees.  They  are  found  in  greater  or  less  abund- 
ance from  Maine  to  Te.\as. 

Rheumaptera  haslata  is  a  widely  distributed 
species,  occurring  throughout  the  northern  and 
central  portions  of  North  America,  Eurojie,  and 
Siberia.  The  wings  exjiand  nearly  an  inch  and  a 
half,  and  are  black,  with  two  white  bands  across 
them,  one  before  the  middle  the  other  a  little  be- 
yond ;  and  besides  these  there  are  often  a  few  quite 
irregular  white  lines  on  the  remaining  portions. 
The  hind  wings  are  entirely  black,  or  with  more 
or  less  consiiicuous  white  bands  across  them,  cor- 
responding to  those  on  the  fore  w'ings.  The  body 
is  black,  with  slender  white  lines  on  the  edges  of 
the  segments  of  the  abdomen.  This  moth  is  sub- 
ject to  great  variation  in  the  amount  of  white  on  the  wings.  The  caterpillar  is  brown, 
or  blackish  brown,  with  a  darker  line  along  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  a  row  of  horse- 
shoe-shaped spots  on  the  sides.  This  species  is  gregarious,  and  feeds  on  the  leaves  of 
birch  and  sweet-gale. 

The  1-arge  magpie  moth  (^Abraxas  grossulariata)  is  widely  distributed  through 
Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  and  is  <reni'rany  very  abundant.     The  wings,  which  expand 

^-^^  __-   _     an  inch  and  a  half,  or  more,  are  white, 

with  numerous  black  spots,  [ilaced  in 
transverse  rows,  five  on  the  fore  and 
three  on  the  hind  wings.  The  fore 
wings  are  also  ornamented  with  an 
orange  blotch  at  the  base,  and  a  band 
of  the  same  color  beyond  the  middle, 
between  the  third  and  fourth  rows  of 
black  spots.  The  caterpillar  is  creamy 
white,  with  numerous  black  spots,  two 
or  three  of  which,  on  the  top  of  each 
segment,  are  large  and  conspicuous. 
A  fine  reddish  orange  line  runs  along 
the  side  near  the  spiracles.  This  sjie-- 
cies  feeds  on  currant,  gooseberry, 
hazel,  etc.  The  caterpillars  hibernate  when  quite  small,  passing  the  winter  without 
feeding.  In  the  spring  they  revive,  feed  again  until  they  reach  maturity,  when  they 
pupate ;  and  the  moths  emerge  in  July  or  August,  the  sexes  jiair,  and  the  females  lay 
their  eggs  for  another  generation. 

The  family  of  moths  known  as  Noctuid.15  contains  a  larger  number  of  species  than 
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any  other,  with  the  exL-ejition  of  the  Tineida;.  They  are  very  generally  distributed 
over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  many  are  exceedingly  destructive  to  agricultural 
products.  The  majority  of  these  moths  are  of  dull  colors,  yet  some  are  clothed  in  the 
gayest  plumage.  There  is,  perhaps,  as  great  a  range  in  size,  if  not  greater,  than  in  any 
other  family,  for  while  some  have  an  expanse  of  wings  of  half  an  inch,  or  less,  others 
are  of  comparatively  gigantic  ])roportions,  expanding  from  eight  to  ten  inches.  The 
typical  noctuids  are  rather  stout-bodied  insects,  generally  with  narrow  fore  wings,  which, 
when  at  rest,  are  brought  together  along  the  back,  and  the  hiud  wings  folded  under 
them.  They  fly,  almost  without  exception,  in  the  night ;  and  the  caterpillars  of  many 
■of  the  species  arc  nocturnal  also  in  their  habits,  hiding  by  day  under  sticks  or  stones, 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  cut-worms,  burrowing  into  the  ground.  The  antennae 
are  about  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  fore  wings,  threadlike,  tapering  towards  the  outer 
end,  entirely  simple  in  some  species,  but  with  line  cilia  in  others.  The  head  is  usually 
globose,  quite  closely  attached  to  the  body,  with  the  front  smooth,  or  with  variously 
formed  protuberances.  The  eyes  are  naked  in  many  of  the  species;  but  others  have 
fine,  short  hairs  between  the  facets,  and  still  others  have  liairs  above  and  below,  in  the 
form  of  lashes.  Two  ocelli  are  generally  present  near  the  base  of  the  antennae.  The 
labial  palpi  are  well  developed,  and,  in  some  species,  turned  up  over  the  head,  extend- 
ing along  backwards  over  the  thorax.  The  tongue  is  comparatively  long  in  most  of 
the  species,  and  the  collar,  in  a  few,  has  the  scales  turned  forward  over  the  head. 
Some  have  the  scales  of  the  thorax  turned  uj)  more  or  less  in  tufts,  while  others  have 
the  vestiture  smooth.  A  few  species  have  one  or  more  tufts  along  the  top  of  the 
abdomen.  The  legs  are  stout,  the  middle  and  hind  tibia}  having  a  pair  of  spurs  at  the 
end,  and  the  hind  tibiai  a  jiair  near  the  middle,  also,  while  the  fore  tibioe  have  a  spine 
(tibial  epiphysis)  on  the  inside.  Many  species  have  their  legs  armed  with  sharp  spines, 
and  sometimes  clothed,  more  or  less  densely,  with  hair-like  scales. 

The  eggs  of  the  Noctuids  are  of  various  colors,  and  differ  muph  in  their  form  and 
markings.  They  are  dej)osited  singly  or  in  clusters,  and  the  duration  of  the  egg  state 
varies  much  in  the  different  species.  The  caterpillars  are  smooth  and  cylindrical  in 
many  species,  but  with  spinose  tubercles  in  others.  They  all  have  six  true  legs,  and 
the  majority  have  ten  prolegs  or  abdominal  feet;  but  a  few  have  less,  some  having  so 
few  that  in  moving  they  have  a  looping  motion,  like  the  geometers.  The  noctuids  are 
attracted  in  various  ways.  Many  of  them,  in  common  with  other  nocturnal  moths, 
will  come,  on  warm,  dark  nights,  to  any  strong  light;  and  their  eyes  often  glow  like 
coals  of  fire  as  they  rest  upon  the  glass  near  the  light.  Some  are  drawn  to  strongly 
fragrant  flowers,  and  also  to  sap  exuding  from  ti'ees,  as  well  as  to  baits  of  molasses  or 
other  odorous  substances  which  are  used  by  collectors  ;  and  at  times  they  are  so  intent 
on  feeding  that  they  are  not  disturbed  even  when  the  full  glare  of  a  lantern  is  turned 
on  them.  Some  species  are  attracted  to  flowers  alone,  others  only  to  light,  others  to 
sugar,  and  still  others  may  be  obtained  by  either  of  these  methods. 

The  largest  noctuid  known  at  present  is  the  gigantic  Thysania  ac/rippina  of  Brar 
zil.  This  monster  moth  measures  eight  inches  or  more  between  the  tips  of  its  extended 
wings,  and  some  examples  are  said  to  expand  nearly  a  foot. 

Erebus  odora  is  the  largest  noctuid  which  has  been  found  in  North  America  up  to 
the  present  time.  It  expands  six  inches,  or  more,  and  is  of  a  dark  brown  color, 
sprinkled  with  gray  scales.  Tlie  wings  are  crossed  by  numerous  light  and  dark  wavy 
lines,  .and  the  reniform  spot  is  black,  with  a  few  scattered  blue  scales,  and  encircled  by 
brownish  yellow.     There  is  much  variation  in  the  depth  of  coloring  in  these  moths. 
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This  gorgeous  king  of  tlic  night  h:is  hoen  found  from  Maine  to  IJrazil,  and  Walker 
states  that  it  has  been  "  eaught  oft'  tlie  coast  of  iJra/.il,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
due  east  of  Espirito  Santo."     The  caterpillar  and  food  phmt  are  unknown. 

The  genus  Catocula  includes  a  large  number  of  sjiecies  of  great  interest  and 
beauty.  Many  of  the  species  have  beautifully  colored  liind  wings,  which,  liowever, 
are  entirely  concealed  by  the  others  when  they  are  at  rest.  They  fly  only  by  night, 
passing  the  day,  generally,  it  is  said,  upon  the  trunks  or  branches  of  trees,  whose  bark 
their  fore  wings  resemble  in  color  so  much  that  they  are  not  easily  seen.  Occasionally, 
however,  the  gray-winged  species  may  be  found  concealed  on  fences.  Xortli  America 
seems  to  be  the  great  metropolis  of  these  moths,  for  a  larger  number  of  sjiecies  has 
been  found  here  than  in  all  other  jjai-ts  of  the  world  together. 

The  red  under-wing,  Catocula  niqita,  of  Europe,  expands  about  three  inches. 
The  fore  wings  are  gray,  with  the  usual  spots  and  lines  of  a  darker  gray.  The  hind 
wings  are  red,  with  a  broad  black  border  and  a  broad,  though  much  indented,  black 


cential  band  Of  oni  ^mciK  m  sj  krs  wt  ctn  nu  ntion  onh  tlie  plumtiee  Citocdla, 
(  atocala  iiltroiua,  \\\m]\  i\\nmU  ibout  two  mchis  md  i  halt  The  foie  wings  ne  of 
a  rich  umber-brown  color,  darkest  on  the  hind  margin,  with  a  broad,  ditlused,  ash- 
colored  band  along  the  middle.  The  usual  lines  crossing  the  wings  are  brown,  and 
very  zig-zag.  The  hind  wings  are  deep  red,  with  a  broad  black  band  along  the  outer 
margin,  and  a  much  narrower  one,  of  the  same  color,  across  the  middle.  The  cater- 
pillar feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  plum,  and  when  mature  is  about  an  iucli  and  a  half  in 
length,  tapering  from  the  middle  segments  towards  each  end. 

Drasteria  erec/Uea  is  an  extremely  coimnun  nidtli  in  all  ]i:nls  of  this  country.  It  is 
one  of  the  earliest  on  the  wing,  and  s]K(iiiuiis  dt'  the  second  brood  are  often  found 
quite  late  in  the  autumn.  It  frequents  open,  grassy  ticlds;  and,  though  flying  freely 
by  night,  it  may  be  started  u]>  in  the  daytime,  when  it  will  make  a  short,  rajiiil  flight, 
and  alight  suddenly.  The  wings  of  the  moth  ex])and  about  .an  inch  and  a  lialf,  and 
are  comparatively  wide.  The  fore  wings  are  grayish  brown,  with  darker  bands  and 
dots.  One  band  crosses  the  wing  from  the  basal  third  of  the  costa,  and  at  right  angles 
with  it;  another  starts  from  the  costa  half  way  between  the  last  one  and  the  apex,  and 
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extends  nearly  across;  and  llare  are  two  spots  a  little  before  the  apex.  The  outer 
edge  is  widely  margined  with  brown.  The  hind  wings  are  brownish,  and  the  outer 
half  is  crossed  by  two  darker  bands.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  clover,  and  wlien  mature 
is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length.  It  is  reddish  brown,  witli  many  longitudinal 
lines  and  stripes  of  a  darker  shade.  There  is  a  double  whitish  line  along  the  back, 
and  a  stripe  of  dark  brown  on  each  side. 

lihodophora  florida  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  and  interesting  of  the  noctuids,  and 
is  (piite  common  at  night  about  its  food  ))lant,  the  evening  primrose.  Its  fore  wings 
expand  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  and  are  bright  jiink  or  rosy  red  from  the  base  to 
the  subterminal  line,  beyond  which  they  are  pale-yellow,  like  the  flowers  upon  which 
they  feed.  The  hind  wings  are  white.  The  eggs  are  dull  yellowish  jtink,  marked  with 
vertical  striie,  which  run  into  each  other  before  reaching  the  toj).  There  is  but  one 
annual  brood  in  the  northern  states,  and  ])erhajis  there  are  no  more  farther  south. 
This  little  moth  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  and  for  the  habit  of  concealing  itself  in 
the  daytime,  in  the  partially  closed  flowers  of  the  evening  primrose,  in  such  a  manner 
that  only  the  tips  of  its  wings,  which  arc  of  tlie  same  color,  are  visible  between  the 
petals.  The  caterpillars  are  equally  fond  of  the  wild  and  cultivated  species  of  (Eno- 
thera,  feeding  not  only  on  the  petals  but  boring  into  the  buds  and  young  seed-vessels. 
When  not  feeding  they  rest  along  the  sides  of  the  smaller  steins,  or  in  the  seed-pods, 
which  they  resemble  so  closely  in  color  that  they  are  not  easily  detected. 

The  cotton-worm,  Aletia  arf/illacea,  is  distributed  from  Maine  southward  through 
the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  South  America  as  far  as  Brazil.  The  fore  wings  of 
the  moth,  which  expand  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half,  are  light  brown,  tinged  with  olive 
green  and  wine  color.  The  reniform  sjiot  is  black  or  grayish,  and  the  usual  lines 
crossing  the  fore  wings  are  wavy,  and  of  a  reddish  color.  The  eggs  are  "  circular, 
much  flattened,  and  marked  with  ridges  radiating  from  the  centre  of  the  to])."  They 
are  about  one-fortieth  of  an  incli  in  diameter,  of  a  beautiful  bluish-green  color  when 
first  laid,  but  change  to  a  dirty  white  before  hatching,  whicli  occurs  in  from  three  to 
six  days,  according  to  the  time  of  year.  The  young  caterj)illar  is  of  a  very  pale  green 
color,  with  a  pale-yellow  head.  After  five  moults  it  reaches  maturity,  being  at  that 
time  about  an  inch  and  three-fourths  in  lengtli,  of  a  light-green  color,  striped  witli 
white  and  black,  and  spotted  with  black  and  yellow.  In  many  individuals  the  black 
stripes  are  wanting.  After  the  caterpillar  is  done  feeding  it  folds  one  edge  of  a  leaf 
over  its  body,  by  means  of  its  silken  threads,  and  then  spins  a  delicate  cocoon,  in  which 
it  transforms  to  a  brown  pupa.  There  are  probably  six  or  seven  broods  a  year  in  the 
extreme  southern  states,  but  farther  north  there  are  less;  while  in  the  New  England 
states  there  is  doubtless  but  one.  This  insect  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  the  cotton- 
plant,  and  causes  an  immense  amount  of  damage.  Professor  Riley  has  estimated  that 
during  years  of  general  jircvalence  of  the  cotton-worm  they  cause  an  annurl  loss  of 
thirty  millions  of  dollars  in  the  cotton-growing  States.  Its  food  plant  in  the  north  has 
not  yet  been  discovered. 

Pyropliila  pyramidoides  of  North  America  exjiands  about  an  inch  and  three- 
quarters.  The  fore  wings  are  dark  brown,  marked  with  dull  white,  the  portion  outside 
of  the  transverse  posterior  line  being  much  lighter  than  the  rest  of  the  wing.  The 
hind  wings  are  pale  copper  red,  with  the  apex  brown.  The  mature  caterpillars  are 
nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  whitish  green,  with  a  white  stripe  along  the  mid- 
dle of  the  back,  a  bright  yellow  one  along  the  lower  part  of  each  side,  and  a  similar 
but  fainter  one  above,  which  follows  the  outline  of  the  peciiliar  i)rominence  on  the  top 
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-  fletiopkUa  miiptiiicta^  army- 


thc  above-named 


of  till'  Iwcinii  scl;-iirmiI.  When  tlu'V  ;iR'  dnuv  (rViWwj:  \hry  .l.'sci'n.l  lo  the  yrou 
wIktc  tlu'V  spill  light  cocuoiis  .■iiiioii--  llic  dead  li:iv<s,  or  oilier  iiialcrials,  and  traiisf( 
to  |iu]ia>.  This  specius  IVeds  on  the  k-aves  of  i^raiiu,  thorn,  iiluni,  rasjiliurrv,  |ioii 
and  [irolialily  other  trees  and  shrulis. 

The  army-worm,  IleliophUu  iiitipiuicta,  has  a  rcmarkahlv  wiile  ilislril)utit>n,  oci 
ring  in  this  country  everywhere,  from  Maine  to 
Texas,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. It  has  also  been  re])orted  from  South  Amer- 
ica, Europe,  and  Australia.  The  moth  expands 
nearly  two  inches,  and  the  fore  wings  are  yellowish 
drab,  sprinkled  with  black  scales.  A  small  white 
s]iot  rests  on  the  median  vein,  at  the  end  of  the  cell, 
and  the  transverse  jjosterior  line  is  represented  by  a 
row  of  black  dots  across  the  wing,  on  the  veins.  A 
dark  shade  extends  from  the  apex  obliquely  down  and  in  as  far 
row  of  dots.     The  hind  wings  are  smoky  brown,  with  darker  veins. 

The  female  moth  deposits  her  eggs  between  the  sheath  and  stem  of  grass,  oi-  in 
the  fold  of  a  leaf  )iear  the  base,  in  rows  containing  from  five  to  twenty  or  more,  cov- 
ering them  with  a  white,  glistening  fluid,  which  fastens  them  to  the  leaf,  and  draws 
the  edges  together  so  that  they  are  nearly  or  quite  concealed.  The  eg<;  is  white, 
nearly  spheroid.al,  .aliout  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  dianioter.  and  liatciirs  in  from  eight 
to  ton  days.  The  nowly  liatclu'd  anny-worm  is  so 
small,  and  so  neai-ly  the  color  of  the  grass,  that  it 
is  generally  overlooked,  even  when  present  in  large 
numbers.  It  grows  rapidly,  reaching  m.aturit*\-  in 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  days,  during  which  time  it 
makes  five  moults.  It  is  then  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  pale  green  on  the  under  side,  with  longi- 
'">"'"■'".  la'™.  tndinal  stripes  of  dark  gray  or  blackish,  alternat- 
ing with  stripes  of  greenish  or  yellow  on  the  upjier 
side.  In  a  sliort  time  the  caterpillar  works  its  way  down  into  the  ground,  where  it 
transforms  into  a  dark-brown  pupa,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length.  After 
remaining  in  this  state  about  twenty  days  the  moths  emerge,  and  fly  only  by  night, 
concealing  themselves  during  the  daytime. 

There  arc  several  broods  in  a  year  in  the  soutliorn  parts  of  the  United  States,  but 
probably  only  one  in  the  more  northern  regions.  Professor  Riley  states  that  this 
insect  hibernates  in  both  the  caterpillar  .nnd  imago  states,  and  probably  also  in  the 
pupa,  particularly  at  the  ncn-th.  The  food  plants  of  this  species  are  the  grasses,  both 
■wild  and  cultivated.  At  times  these  in.sects  become  so  abundant  in  certain  localities, 
that  every  plant  which  can  possibly  serve  as  food  is  completely  destroyed,  after  which 
they  move  off  to  other  fields,  in  vast  numbers,  in  regular  order;  and  from  this  habit 
they  have  received  their  common  name. 

The  stalk-borer,  GorUpia  vitda^  expands  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  ami  the 
"fore  wings  are  of  a  mouse-gray  color,  finely  sprinkled  with  Naples-yellow,  and  they 
have  a  faint  lilac  hue,  but  are  distinguished  mainly  by  an  arcuate,  pale  line  running 
across  their  outer  third."  The  cater)iillar  is  "  of  a  livid  hue  when  young,  with  light 
stripes  along  the  body.  Wlien  full  grown,  it  generally  becomes  lighter,  with  the 
longitudinal  lines  broader.     This  caterpillar  bores  into  the  stems  of  potato,  tomato. 


Fig.  .')C9.  ■ 
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dahlia,  aster,  and  other  plants.  It  has  also  been  found  eating  into  the  cobs  of  growing 
corn,  and  into  strawberries. 

The  zebra  caterpillar,  3Iamestra  jncta,  is  a  common  sjiecies  in  the  United  States. 
The  moth  exjjands  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  the  fore  wings  are  of  a  beautiful  rich 
purplish-brown  color.  The  renifoi-m  and  small  orbicular  spots  are  grayish,  while  the 
usual  lines  are  generally  wanting.  The  head  and  thorax  are  of  the  same  color  as  the 
fore  wings.  The  hind  wings  are  white,  tinged  with  brownish  along  the  outer  edge. 
The  mature  caterpillar  is  about  two  inches  in  length,  of  a  velvety  black  color,  with  two 
lateral  yellow  stripes  on  each  side,  between  which  are  numerous  irregular,  fine,  transverse, 
white  lines.  The  head  and  legs  are  reddish.  This  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  naked 
caterpillars.  When  done  feeding  it  transforms  to  a  pupa  in  a  rude  cocoon  formed  just 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where  it  passes  the  winter.  There  are  two  broods 
in  a  year  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  This  sjiecies  feeds  on  a  great  variety  of  plants, 
among  which  are  many  of  the  CruciferiE,  as  cabbage,  turnip,  etc.,  and  also  on  clover, 
honeysuckle,  snowberry,  and  many  others. 

The  caterpillars  of  a  large  number  of  moths,  belonging  mainl}'  to  the  genus  Agrotis, 
are  called  cut-worms,  because  of  their  remaining  beneath  the  ground  during  the  day, 
and  coming  up  in  the  niglit  to  feed  on  plants,  often  when  only  a  few  inches  high, 
which  they  cut  off  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Some  of  them,  however,  ascend 
trees  and  greatly  injure  the  buds  and  leaves.  These  are  called  climbing  cut-worms. 
The  variegated  cut-worm,  Agrotis  saucia,  one  of  the  climbing  species,  which  is  widely 
distributed  both  in  Europe  and  America,  exjiands  an  inch  and  three-quarters.  The 
fore  wings  are  of  a  grayish-brown  coloi-  mai'ked  with  brownish  black  but  subject 
to  great  variation.  The  hind  wings  are  whitish,  shaded  ^^-ith  pale  brown  towards  the 
outer  margin.  The  eggs  are  "  round  and  flattened,  of  a  pinkish  color,  and  very 
prettily  ribbed  and  ornamented."  They  are  laid  on  the  twigs  of  trees,  in  elongated 
patches  containing  several  hundred  arranged  side  by  side.  The  young  caterpillars  are 
of  a  dull-yellowish  color  with  darker  spots.  They  remain  on  the  trees  till  after  the 
first  moult,  when  they  descend  and  conceal  themselves  in  the  ground  during  the  day. 
The  mature  caterpillar  is  nearly  two  inches  long  when  in  motion,  and  is  of  a  dull 
flesh-color,  mottled  with  brown  and  black,  with  elongated,  velvety  black  markings  on 
each  side.  The  caterpillar,  when  done  feeding,  forms  a  smooth,  oval  cavity  in  the 
ground,  in  which  it  passes  its  transformations.  These  caterjiillars  feed  on  tlie  leaves 
of  apple,  cherry,  peach,  and  various  other  plants. 

The  North  American  species,  Apatela  oblinita,  which  exi)ands  about  an  inch  and 
three-quarters,  has  gray  fore  wings  with  a  row  of  blackish  dots  along  the  outer  margin, 
and  a  broken,  transverse  posterior  line.  The  reniform  and  orbicular  sjwts,  and  also 
the  transverse  anterior  line,  are  faintly  indicated  by  black  scales.  The  hind  wings  are 
white,  with  a  few  minute  dark  spots  along  the  outer  margin.  The  mature  caterpillar 
is  .about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  "  of  a  deep  velvety-black  color,  with  a  trans- 
verse row  of  tubercles  on  each  segment,  those  above  being  bright  red,  and  set  in  a 
band  of  the  same  color  extending  down  each  side.  From  each  tubercle  there  arises 
a  tuft  of  hairs,  those  on  the  u])per  jiart  of  the  body  being  red,  while  below  they  ai-e 
yellowish  or  mixed  with  yellow.  On  each  side  of  the  middle  of  the  back  is  a  row  of 
bright  yellow  spots,  two  or  more  on  each  segment,  and  below  these,  close  to  the  under 
surface,  a  bright  yellow  band  deeply  indented  on  each  segment."  This  caterjiillar  is 
very  beautiful,  and  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention  when  present  on  the  plants  even  in 
small  numbers.     When  done  feedinn;,  it  draws  together  a  few  leaves  or  other  loose 
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jnat('ri:\l  with  n  silki'ii  tlircMil,  t'oniiiiiu  ;i  nulc  c.-isc  within  whicii  it  trniisfoniis  to  :i  ])upa. 
There  are  two  broods  in  a  year,  and  the  caterpiMars  feed  (in  the  li\ive.s  of  ajiple,  jicach, 
willow,  grape,  raspberry,  strawberry,  and  sinart-wecil. 

PlaUjceritra  farcilla  expands  about  two  inches.  The  fore  wings  are  ashy  white, 
dusted  with  fine,  dark  scales,  and  the  usual  lines  crossing  the  wings  are  black.  The 
hind  wings  are  whitish,  with  a  broad,  obscure,  dusky  submargiiial  line.  The  mature 
caterpillar  is  an  inch  and  five-eighths  in  length,  with  the  head  and  legs  red.  The  body 
is  dull  red,  and  much  mottled  with  irregular,  broken  stripes  of  gray,  whitish,  and  black. 
The  surface  of  the  body  is  hairy,  with  several  pencils  of  hairs  one-fourth  of  an  incli  in 
length.     It  feeds  on  white  ])ine. 

The  BoMBYCiDJE  is  a  family  of  considerable  extent,  but  the  species  are  by  no  means 
as  numerous  as  in  several  of  the  other  families  of  moths.  The  species  vary  so  much 
that  some  entomologists  have  arranged  them  in  several  families,  but  it  is  preferable 
not  to  separate  them.  The  majority  of  these  moths  have  stout,  hairy  bodies,  without 
tufts  of  scales  or  hairs  except  in  rare  cases.  Their  heads  are  comparatively  small  and 
sunken,  and  the  mouth-parts  are  obsolete  in  a  majority  of  the  species.  The  antennae 
are  broadly  pectinated  in  the  typical  genera,  at  least  in  the  males,  and  the  ocelli  are 
present  in  some,  but  not  in  all  tlie  species.  The  wings  are  generally  broad,  and  in 
many  species  are  gaily  colored,  while  others  are  very  plain.  These  moths  have  long 
been  noted  for  the  strong  attracting  power  which  the  virgin  females  exert  on  the  males, 
drawing  them  from  long  distances,  and  often  in  considerable  mnnbers.  Collectors  of 
these  moths  expose  the  unimpregnated  females  in  suitable  cages;  and,  in  favorable 
weather,  often  secure  a  large  number  of  males  which  are  attracted  to  the  cages  contain- 
ing the  other  sex.  Browne  states  that  he  knew  of  a  case  where  over  sixteen  hundred 
of  the  males  of  a  certain  species  were  caught  in  one  day  by  the  attractive  power  of 
seven  or  eight  females.  This  method  of  collecting  is  called  "  assembling."  Not  only 
males  of  the  same  species,  but  also  of  those  which  are  nearly  related  are  attracted,  and, 
when  they  are  permitted  to  pair,  produce  hybrids  as  a  result. 

The  caterpillars  are  thick  and  hairy,  or  have  more  or  less  bristly  spines  over  their 
bodies;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  they  spin  cocoons  in  which  they  pass  their  trans- 
formations. The  silk  of  which  some  of  their  cocoons  are  made  is  manufactured  into 
v.arious  fabrics  of  great  value  and  importance  to  mankind.  In  fact,  the  common  silk- 
worm, Jiomf>i/x  mori,  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  useful  of  all  tlie  insect  tribes,  since 
it  furnishes  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  people  in  many  countries, 
who  are  employed  in  raising  the  cat- 
erpillars and  obtaining  the  cocoons, 
which  are  afterwards  unwound  and 
manufactured  into  such  an  endless 
variety  of  fabrics. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  bomby- 
cids  we  meet  a  group  of  boring  moths, 
of  which  Xijleutes  robinice  may  be 
taken  as  a  tyjie.  The  larva;  bore  in 
the  stems  of  various  trees  and  plants, 
the  species  figured  attacking  the  red 

oak  and  locust,  while  others  attack  the  roots  of  the  hop,  etc.  In  these  foi  ins  the  wings 
are  rather  membranous  and  strongly  veined,  recalling  forms  like  the  sialids  among  the 
Neuroiitera. 
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The  jjuss  moths  are  noticeable  from  the  fact  that  the  abdomen  of  the  larvae  ends 
in  two  long  tails.  They  are  brightly  colored.  That  of  the  European  StMcropus  fagi 
is  a  very  curious  form,  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  its  thoracic  legs,  which  are 
nearly  as  large,  proportionately,  as  those  of  the  adult.  Our  Cerura  borealis,  the  larva 
of  which  closely  resembles  that  of  the  European  Harpyia  vinuU  in  the  disposition 
of  its  markings,  feeds  u])on  various  ])oplars  and  willows.  The  moth,  when  at  rest, 
always  extends  the  fii'st  |i;iii-  (if  its  li;iiry  legs  beyond  the  head. 


Harpi/iavtnuh,  6,  cocoon,  c,  larva,  d,  l&iYa,  of  Stauropus  fagt. 

The  next  group  contains  a  number  of  forms  with  stout  bodies  which  are  covered 
■with  quantities  of  long  and  closely  set  hairs,  giving  a  very  woolly  appearance.  The 
tent-caterpillar,  Clisiocam^ya,  is  well  known,  forming  its  silken  webs  in  the  branches 
of  neglected  orchards.  These  webs  are  spun  by  the  caterpillars,  and  sometimes  harbor 
three  or  four  hundred  of  these  black  and  yellow  larvie.  When  the  caterjiillars  are  not 
feeding,  they  may  be  found  sheltered  by  the  tent ;  but,  when  impelled  by  hunger,  each 
one,  as  he  leaves  the  house,  spins  a  silken  thread  so  that  he  may  find  his  way  back 
after  the  demands  of  appetite  are  answered.  Allied  to  the  tent-caterpillar  are  the 
genera  Gastropacha  and  Tolype,  both  represented  in  our  fauna. 

Eacles  imperialis,  a  yellowish  moth  with  brownish  or  purplish  mai-kings,  is  one  of 
our  largest  and  most  striking  bombycids,  and,  together  with  the  genera  Anisota  and 
Syperchiria,  forms  a  series  of  forms  many  of  which,  like  the  Attaci,  have  the  wings 

ornamented  with  eye-like  spots, 
but  can  readily  be  distinguished 
from  it  by  the  fact  that  the  hind 
wings  extend  but  little  behind  the 
abdomen. 

The  lo  Moth,  HypercMria  to, 
one  of  the  most  showy  and  beau- 
tiful of  the  North  American  spe- 
cies, has  an  expanse  of  wings  of 

FiG.SJi.-H,,p,rrMriaio.  ^^^^^^   ^^^,^^    .^^^^^^_      rpj^^    ^^^^^ 

are  of  a  deep-yellow  color,  with  two  inir])lish-brown,  wavy  lines  across  the  outer  part  of 
the  wings,  a  zigzag  line  near  the  base,  and  a  few  spots  of  the  same  color  on  the  end  of 
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the  cfll.     The  liin.!  wiiii;  is  sliailod  with  imrpie  next  the  l)...ly,  witli  two  ciirviMl,  .h-uk 

puriile  bnnds  within  the  outer  l)onler.     In  tlio  middle  of  the  \v  in--  is  ;i  huLie,  nunid, 

blue  spot  with  :i  whitish  centre,  enclosed  in  ;i 

brond  rini,'  of  brownish  black.      The  females 

dil'fi  r  in   having;  the   fore  wings  suffused  with 

|iiir|ilisli  brown  and  the  usual  lines  quite  light. 

The  eream-colored  eggs,  marked  with  orange 

and  brown,  are  laid  in  clusters  of   thirty  or 

more  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves,  and  hatch 

in  about  twelve  days.     The  young  caterpillars  i-i,:..j7:„- v../,/;.,  ,•,/;„/„. 

are  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  reddish 

color,  and  covered  with  long  bristles.     They  are  social  in  their  habits  until  half-grown, 

feeding  and  moving  about  in  regular  ranks,  but  w'hen  larger  they  separate,  and  wander 

about  feeding  alone.     When  mature  they  are  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length, 

of  a  delicate  pale-green  color,  somewhat  paler  along  the  back,  with  a  broad,  dull-white 

stripe,  margined  with  reddish  lilac,  on  each  side.     They  have  several  clusters  of  green 

branching  spines,  tipped  with  black,  on  each  segment.     These  sjiines  are  very  sharp  , 

and  when  the  insect  is  carelessly  handled  they  sting  severely,  producing  an  irritation 

similar  to  that  of  a  stinging  nettle.     After  the  caterpillars  are  done  feedhig  they 


.  n        i   -  1  ides  Imperialis. 

descend  to  the  ground,  where  they  draw  together  a  few  dried  leaves,  within  which 
they  spin  a  cocoon  of  tough,  gummy,  brown  silk,  and  remain  in  the  pupa  state  during 
the  winter.  This  species  has  quite  a  varied  appetite,  feeding  freely  on  a  large  number 
of  plants,  such  as  apple,  thorn,  willow,  elm,  oak,  corn,  cotton,  and  clover. 

The  group  of  moths  in  this  family,  called  Attaci,  includes  some  of  the  largest  as 
well  as  the  most  valuable  silk-producing  species. 

The  Pernyi  silk-womi,  Attacus  pernyi,  an  oak-feeding  species,  was  first  introduced 
into  France  from  northern  China  in  1850  ;  and  it  has  since  been  brought  to  this  country, 
where  its  cultivation  gives  much  promi.se  of  success  as  a  silk-producing  moth.  The 
brownish,  globose  eggs  are  said  to  hatch  in  eight  or  ten  days  after  they  are  laid,  and 
the  young  caterpillars  are  of  a  chocolate-brown  color,  with  reddish  ttibercles,  on  which 
are  reddish  bristles.  The  color  changes  with  each  moult;  and  the  matin-e  cateriiillar 
is  of  a  dark  green  color,  with  a  faint  reddish  line  along  each  side.     The  head  and  feet 
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are  light  brown,  with  black  spots,  and  the  triangular  anal  mark  is  chocolate  brown. 
The  cocoon  is  suspended  by  a  cord  attached  to  the  loose  outer  silk,  which  does  not 
prevent  its  being  reeled.  The  silk  is  yellowish  gray,  coarse,  and  brilliant.  There  are 
two  broods  in  a  year,  the  second  remaining  in  the  cocoon  during  the  winter. 

Tlie  moth  expands  nearly  six  inches,  and  is  of  a  pale  reddish  yellow,  varying  some- 
wliat  in  shades,  with  the  inner  half  of  the  costa  of  the  fore  wings  and  the  front  of  the 
thorax  ashy  gray.  A  pink  or  whitish  line,  with  an  inner  edging  of  dark  scales,  crosses 
the  outer  part  of  all  the  wings,  and  a  faint  reddish  line  extends  across  the  base.  On 
the  end  of  the  cell  in  each  wing  is  a  circular  eye-spot  having  a  transparent  centre, 
edged  with  black  on  the  outside,  but  with  wliite  and  red  towards  the  base  of  the  wing. 
The  fore  wings  are  more  falcate  in  the  males  than  in  the  females.  In  China  this 
species  is  said  to  be  reared  in  the  open  air  in  the  wild  state,  and  also  under  cover  on 
branches  of  the  trees,  the  ends  of  which  are  placed  in  water  to  keep  them  fresh.  In 
this  country  they  feed  on  oak,  beech,  and  liquidamber. 

The  Cecropia  silk-worm,  Platysamia  cecropia,  which  has  a  wide  distribution  in 
the  United  States,  is  one  of  our  largest  moths,  expanding  six  inches  or  more.  It  has 
a  most  remarkable  appetite,  feeding  on  no  less  than  fifty  different  species  of  plants, 
among  which  are  tlie  apple,  ])lum,  maple,  elm,  oak,  beech,  birch,  willow,  etc.  The 
female  lays  from  two  to  three  hundred  eggs,  singly  or  in  small  clusters,  on  the  under- 
side of  the  leaves.  These  eggs,  which  are  creamy  white  and  striped  with  reddish, 
hatch  in  eight  or  ten  days.  Tlie  young  caterjiillars  are  black,  with  minute,  black, 
haii-y  tubercles  on  the  surface  of  their  bodies.  At  each  moult  they  change  in  color  as 
well  as  in  size ;  and,  when  mature,  they  are  from  three  to  four  inches  in  length,  of  a 
pale  green,  or  bluish-green  color.  The  tubercles  on  the  third  and  fourth  segments  are 
coral  red,  the  others  on  the  back  are  yellow,  except  those  on  the  second  and  last  seg- 
ments, which,  with  those  along  the  sides,  are  blue ;  and  all  are  more  or  less  armed  with 
black  bristles.  When  mature  they  crawl  to  some  small  branch  or  twig,  on  which 
they  construct  elongated,  coarse,  dull  brown  cocoons,  in  which  they  jiass  the  winter. 
Tlie  wings  of  the  moth  are  of  a  rich  bi-own  color,  sprinkled  with  gray  scales,  with 
a  large  kidney-shaped  spot,  shaded  more  or  less  with  red,  and  margined  with  black, 
near  the  middle  of  each  wing.  A  red  band,  edged  on  the  inside  with  white,  crosses 
the  wings  a  little  beyond  the  middle.  The  outer  edges  of  the  wings  are  of  a  pale, 
silky  brown,  through  which  runs  an  irregular  black  line  on  the  fore  wings,  and  a  double, 
broken  band  takes  its  place  on  the  hind  wings.  The  base  of  the  fore  wings  is  dull  red, 
with  a  curved  white  and  black  line ;  and  near  their  apex  is  a  black  eye-spot  with  a 
bluish  crescent  in  it,  and  a  shade  of  lilac  above.  This  moth  has  not  as  yet  been  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  for  silk,  because  of  the  difficulty  in  reeling  the  cocoons. 

The  ailanthus  silk-worm,  Philosamia  ct/nthia,  of  China,  has  been  introduced  into 
Europe  and  America,  along  with  its  food  j)lant,  Ailanthus  glandnlosa,  and  has  readily 
■adapted  itself  to  the  climate,  so  that  it  is  now  rather  a  comTuon  species  in  some  local- 
ities, 'escaped  from  cultivation.'  The  female  deposits  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
eggs,  oval  in  form,  cream-colored,  and  spotted  with  dark  green  or  black  particles.  The 
young  caterpillar  is  yellowish,  with  five  longitudinal  rows  of  black  spots,  and  six  black 
tubercles  with  white  bristles  on  each  segment ;  the  head  is  also  black.  The  mature 
caterpillar  is  about  three  inches  long,  of  a  light  bluish-green  color,  with  a  yellowish 
head  and  blue  tubercles,  and  presenting  the  appearance  as  shown  in  Fig.  575.  When 
done  feeding  it  draws  a  leaf  partly  togethei-,  within  which  it  spins  its  cocoon  ;  and,  in  a 
few  weeks,  the  moth  emerges.     Those  of  the  second  brood  remain  in  their  cocoons  on 
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the  trees  duriiiL;  llie  winter.  Tlie  jierfect  iikiIIi  e\]i;mils  over  fipi;r  inches,  anil  is'of  a 
"rusty  yellow  eolor,  slightly  inelininy  to  green,  marked  with  jiale  lilae  and  wliito." 
For  eultuit'  in  the  open  air,  tliis  promises  better  than  any  native  species. 

The  American  silk-worm,  Tclea  x>ohjpherrms,  is,  without  doubt,  our  best  native 
silk-iiroducing  species,  although  very  satisfactory  results  have  not  as  yet  been  obtained, 
eitlier  in  rearing  them  or  in  reeling  the  silk.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe,  liow- 
ever,  that,  by  careful  breeding  and  selecting,  a  race  may  be  obtained  after  a  series  of 
generations,  which  will  possess  the  desirable  qualities.  Each  female  lays  from  two  to 
three  hundred  eggs,  wliich  are  deposited  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  and  are  about 
one-sixteenth  of  :in  incli  in  diameter,  slightly  convex  on  the  top  and  bottom,  the  con- 
vex portions  whitish,  and  the  in  arly  cylindrical  sides  brown.    These  hatch  in  from  ten 


Fig.  573.  —  Pliilosamia  cijnthia,  ailaiitlius 


to  twelve  days.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  oak,  elm,  etc,  and  when  full- 
grown  is  over  three  inches  in  length,  of  a  light-green  color,  with  seven  oblique  yellow 
lines  on  each  side,  and  the  tubercles  on  the  segments  orange  with  a  silvery  spot  on 
the  middle.  A  few  hairs  arise  from  these  tubercles.  The  last  segment  is  bordered  by 
a  purplish  brown  V-shaped  mark.  After  the  caterjiillar  has  finished  eating,  it  draws 
together  a  few  leaves  within  which  it  spins  its  whitish,  oval  cocoon,  which  often  falls 
to  the  ground,  where  the  insect  remains  during  the  winter  in  the  pupa  state. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Trouvelot  prove  that  this  insect  may  be  bred  in  the  open 
air  or  in  captivity,  and  that  the  cocoons  may  be  reeled,  though  this  is  rather  ditlicult 
because  of  the  hard  matter  which  holds  them  together.  The  moths,  befoi-o  emerging 
from  the  cocoons,  discharge  a  quantity  of  fluid  matter  which  moistens  and  softens  the 
silk  at  the  end  from  which  they  are  to  escape,  so  that  they  can  more  easily  work  theii- 
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way  out,  after  which  they  clmib  upon  some  object  and  allow  their  wings  to  develop 
and  harden  before  attempting  to  fly.  The  perfect  moth  expands  from  five  to  six 
inches.  The  wings  are  of  a  rich  ochre-yellow  color,  sometimes  inclining  to  pale  gray  or 
cream  color,  and  sometimes  they  are  ahnost  brown.  A  whitisli  band  margined  ^^'ith 
red  crosses  tlie  base  of  the  wing,  and  a  stripe  of  pale  purplish  white,  bordered  within 
with  one  of  broM'ii,  crosses  the  wings  towards  the  outer  margin  ;  and  near  the  middle  of 
each  wing  is  a  transparent  eye-spot  with  a  slender  line  across  the  centre.  Those  on  the 
fore  wings  are  the  largest,  and  nearly  round,  margined  with  yellow,  and  edged  outside 
with  black.  Those  on  the  hind  wings  are  margined  with  yellow,  with  a  line  of  Ijlack, 
edged  with  blue  above,  and  the  whole  set  in  a  largo,  oval  patch  of  rich  brownish  black. 


luna,  lunamuUi. 


The  luna  moth,  Actias  hma,  is  unrivalled  for  loveliness  and  beauty  by  any  in  its 
tribe.  The  wings  expand  about  five  inches,  and  ai-e  of  a  delicate  light-green  color,  the 
hinder  ones  terminating  in  a  tail  an  inch  and  a  half  or  more  in  length.  All  the  wings 
are  edged  with  pale  ochre.  Along  the  front  edge  of  the  fore  wings  runs  a  broad  pur- 
plish stripe  which  extends  across  the  thoi-ax.  There  is  an  eye-spot  on  the  end  of  the 
cell  of  each  wing,  with  a  transparent,  elliptical  centre  and  encircled  by  rings  of  white, 
yellow,  blue,  and  black.  The  body  is  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  brown  stripe 
across  the  thorax. 

The  eggs  are  smooth,  rounded  and  somewhat  flattened,  of  a  dark-brown  or  choco- 
late color,  and  hatch  in  about  twelve  days.  The  young  catei-pillars  are  black  with 
yellowish  spots  on  the  segments,  and  numerous  yellow  hairs.     They  feed  on  hickory, 
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ly,  anil  a  lraiis\fr>r  yclKiw  liin'  IioIwitm  tin 
)aok.  Tlu'iv  are  five  or  six  small  jiearlj 
segment,   tinged   with   purple   or    red,   and 


with  a  |icai-|-c()l..i 
each  sid.'  (.!■  llu^  h, 
segments  of  the 
tubercles   on    eael 

having  a  few  hairs.  When  mature  it  descends  to  the  grouml, 
when  it  draws  together  a  few  leaves,  and  s])in8  an  oval,  ver} 
compact  and  strong  cocoou  of  white  or  yellowisli  silk.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  cocoons  are  spun  in  the  trees,  and  fall  to  the 
ground  with  the  leaves  in  the  autumn.  They  remain  in  this 
state  all  winter,  and  emerge  the  next  summer,  there  being  but 
one  Iiidod  in  a  year.  The  silk  from  the  cocoou  of  this  motli 
is  of  liiit  little  \alne,  from  the  fact  that  it  has  never  been  reeled, 
and  iirobably  never  can  be;  yet  it  would  doubtless  he  of  somi' 
value  as  carded  silk. 

The  mulberry  silk-wonn,  Ji<,mf>,/x  >,<on,  has  been,  without 
doubt,  the  most  useful  to  mankind  of  all  insects,  funushing  em- 
ployment to  vast  numbers  of  people  in  different  countries  in 
raising  the  worms  and  obtaining  the  cocoons,  and  to  others  in 
manufacturing  the  silk  into  such  varied  and  beautiful  fabrics  as 
are  offered  both  for  our  comfort  and  adornment.  This  species 
has  been  cultivated  in  Chiiui,  for  the  silk,  from  time  immemoritil ; 
and  the  caterpillar  in  its  wild  state  is  now  unknown,  though  it 
may  yet  be  found  in  that  country.  This  insect  was  not  intro- 
duced into  Euro]ie  until  A.  D.  550,  and  then  oidy  by  stcaltli  ; 
for  the  inhabitants  of  China  and  southern  Asia  would  not  per- 
mit them  to  be  taken  out  of  the  country.  Two  monks  are  sai<l 
to  have  brought  away  the  eggs  concealed  in  their  canes,  and  in- 
troduced them  into  Constantinople,  from  which  place  they  were 
later  taken  into  other  parts  of  southern  Europe.  It  was  not 
till  the  Latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth, that  an  attem])t  was  made  to  introduce  this  silk-worm 
into  America  where  it  has  been  cultivated  with  varying  success 
down  to  the  present  time.  Aside  from  its  natural  food  plant, 
the  mulberry,  it  tlnives  well  in  this  country  on  the  leaves  of 
Osage  orange,  thus  making  it  possible  to  cultivate  them  in  jior- 
tions  of  the  country  where  it  otherwise  would  be  impracticable. 
This  insect  has  been  cultivated  so  long,  and  carried  by  man  to 
so  many  different  countries,  and  reared  under  such  diverse  cir- 
cumstances, that  it  may  be  considered  not  only  completely 
ibiincsticated,  but  so  many  different  races  have  been  obtained, 
tliat  we  are  really  in  doubt  what  the  exact  characteristics  of  ^""  "J,ir«orm  '"'  '"^ 
the  original  stock  may  ha\  e  been. 

The  eggs  are  nearly  roiiinl.  yellow  wlu'u  first  laid,  changing  to  a  slate  or  gray  color, 
and  fastened  by  an  adhesive  substance  which  the  moth  secretes  at  the  time  the  eggs 
are  laid.  Each  female  lays  three  hundred  or  more  eg-js.  The  young  caterpillars  are 
black  or  dark  gray,  and  clothed  with  long,  stiff  hairs  which  arise  from  i)ale  tubercles 
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on  the  segments.  They  grow  paler  with  each  moult,  and,  after  feeding  about  a  month, 
reach  maturity,  and  lose  their  tubercles,  except  the  one  on  the  eleventh  segment, 
which  takes  the  form  of  a  curved,  tapering  horn,  much  like  that  on  many  of  the 
Sj)hingid8e.  The  caterpillars  are  then  about  two  inches  long,  of  a  dull-bluish  color,  with 
small  heads,  and  having  the  surfaces  of  the  tliree  segments  following,  thrown  up  into 
wrinkles.  On  the  top  of  the  sixth  segment  is  a  pair  of  darker-blue  lunate  marks.  The 
cocoons  which  they  sjnn  have  an  outer  covering  of  loose  or  floss  silk,  within  which  the 
silk  is  more  dense.  They  are  oval  in  form,  and  pale  yellow,  or  sometimes  pure  white, 
cream  colored,  green  or  rose  colored.  The  insects  remain  in  the  pupa  state  about 
three  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  emerge,  the  sexes  pair,  and  the  females  lay 
their  eo-crs,  after  which  they  die.  The  moths  expand  a  little  more  than  an  inch,  and 
are  cream  colored,  with  two  more  or  less  distinct  lines  across  each  fore  wing.  Neither 
sex  flies,  but  the  males  are  more  active  than  the  females. 

The  hickory  tussock-moth,  Halesidota  carijce,  is  a  common  species  throughout  the 
Atlantic  states  and  Canada,  at  times  becoming  so  abundant  as  to  do  a  great  amount 
of  damage.  They  are  not  limited  as  to  food  plants, 
for  they  seem  to  thrive  equally  well  on  the  leaves 
of  hickory,  walnut,  ash,  elm,  butternut,  sumac, 
beech,  birch,  alder,  apple,  and  plum.  When  the 
caterpillars  are  mature,  they  leave  the  trees,  and 
in  some  protected  place,  make  their  thin  oval  co- 
coons which  are  composed  of  their  hairs  mingled 
with  silk,  which  they  spin.  Here  they  change  to 
]iupa',  and  remain  till  the  fdllowing  summei-,  when  the  moths  emerge.  The  moths 
expand  about  two  inches,  the  fore  wings  being  of  a  light  ochre-yellow  color,  dusted 
with  dark  brown,  esjiecially  along  the  veins,  with  five  transverse  rows  of  silvery  white 
sj)ots.     The  hind  wings  are  much  shorter  than  the  fore  wings,  and  of  a  paler  yellow. 

The  group  of  Arctians  possesses  many  beautiful  forms,  possibly  the  handsomest  of 
our  species  being  Arctia  virgo.  This  moth  spreads  about  two  and  a  half  inches,  its 
fore  wings  are  salmon  or  flesh  color,  marked  with  broad  black  stripes,  while  the  hind 
wings  are  vermilion,  ornamented  with  black  dots. 

Arctia  nais  is  widely  distributed  in  this  country,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
Canada  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It  is  so  extremely  variable  in  its  mark- 
ings that  it  has  been  desci-ibed  under  nine  different  names, 
and  Drury  himself  gave  names  to  at  least  two  of  the 
forms.  It  expands  an  inch  and  a  half  or  more,  and  the 
wings  are  pale  yellow.  Sometimes  a  tinge  of  red  is  ob- 
served on  the  base  of  the  hind  wings  and  sides  of  the 
body.  There  are  two  wide  black  strijies  on  the  fore 
wings,  the  hinder  one  extending  from  the  base  nearly  to  p,p.  579  ^Arctia 

the  anal  angle;  the  othei-,  from  the  base  to  the  end  of 

the  cell.  On  the  outer  part  of  the  wings  are  about  four  triangular  and  quadrate  black 
s]>ots ;  but  there  is  great  variation  in  the  amount  of  black,  the  spots  sometimes  being 
more  or  less  fused  together.  The  hind  wings  have  several  black  spots  near  the  outer 
margin ;  and  in  some  examples  these  are  so  large  as  to  run  together,  leaving  only  a 
little  of  the  ground  color  at  the  base  of  the  wings. 

The  eggs,  which  are  laid  in  clusters  of  thirty  or  more  on  the  strawberry  and  dande- 
lion, are  somewhat  conical,  smooth,  and  white,  and  hatch  in  five  or  six  days.    The  cater- 
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pillars  roach  iiialurity  after  tivu  moults,  W-\w^  at  that  tiiuc  nearly  one  inch  ami  lliree- 
fourths  in  length,  of  a  black  color,  with  a  yellow  lino  along  the  iniildlo  of  the  hack. 
There  are  ten  tubercles  on  each  segment,  witli  a  cluster  of  hairs  arising  from  eaeli.  The 
hairs  on  the  back  of  the  segments  arc  black,  but  on  the  sides  they  are  brown.  The 
pupa  is  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  smooth,  shining  black,  and  enclosed  in  a  loose 
cocoon,  which  the  insect  spins  in  some  protected  place. 

Xola  soryhidla  is  a  troublesome  pest,  which  infests  the  heads  of  sorghum  in  the 
gulf  states,  sjjinning  its  silken  threads  over  and  among  the  seeds  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  form  a  compact  mass  in  wliidi  the  whitish  excrements  of  the  caterj/illars  are 
scattered.  These  cateri)illars  form  numerous  delicate  tubes  through  wliidi  they  pass 
from  one  seed  to  another,  feeding  more  especially  on  the  germ,  but  sometimes  consum- 
ing nearly  the  entire  seed.  They  are  very  active  when  disturbed,  and  at  maturity 
descend  to  the  ground,  where  they  spin  a  fine,  delicate  cocoon  covered  with  particles 
of  wood,  bark,  or  other  convenient  material.  The  moths,  according  to  Professor 
Riley,  emerge  late  in  July  or  early  in  August,  and  expand  a  little  less  than  half  an 
inch.  They  are  of  a  silvery-white  color,  with  a  row  of  three  tufts  of  scales  below  the 
costa  on  the  fore  wing,  and  a  yellowish-browTi,  curved  band  across  the  wing  towards 
the  outer  margin.  The  mature  caterpillar  is  half  an  inch  long,  of  a  yellowish  or  light 
greenish  yellow  color,  with  a  small,  yellowish  head.  It  has  a  sulphur-yellow  line  along 
the  middle  of  the  back,  and  a  rather  broad,  brownish,  longitudinal  stripe  on  each  side. 
Each  segment  has  a  transverse  row  of  six  tubercles  with  short,  stiff,  browuish-tipjied, 
yellow  bristles,  and  a  similar  tubercle  at  the  base  of  each  leg. 

The  family  Zyo.exidvE  comprises  those  moths  which  have  the  head  of  moderate 
size,  and  free  from  the  thorax,  with  ocelli  jiresent.  In  the  tyjiical  genera  the  antennae 
arc  simple,  and  slightly  enlarged  in  the  middle,  or  partially  clavate  towards  the  tips. 
The  thorax  is  moderately  stout,  and  longer  than  broad.  The  abdomen  is  short  and 
thick,  generally  twice  the  length  of  the  thorax.  The  wings  are  long  and  narrow, 
though  often  triangular,  and  the  cell  is  so  long  that  the  nervules  are  shorter  than  in 
the  allied  families.  The  costa  of  the  fore  wing  is  comparatively  straight,  the  a])ex 
much  rounded,  and  the  outer  edge  full,  and  half  or  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  hinder 
edge.  The  hind  wings  are  generally  one-half  longer  than  wide,  though  sometimes  the 
length  is  twice  the  width.  The  legs  are  rather  stout,  but  well  proportioned,  and 
thickly  scaled  in  the  typical  species ;  but  in  one  group  they  are  armed  with  long,  sharp 
spines,  and  the  femora  arc  hairy,  while  the  fore  tibiae  are  densely  pilose.  The  scales 
in  this  family  are  fine,  powdery,  and  scattered  thinly  over  the  surface,  often  leaving 
naked  spots  on  the  wing?.  Some  of  the  species  fly  in  the  bright  sunshine,  others  by 
night. 

Dr.  Packard  includes  Castnia  and  its  allies  of  South  America,  and  Synemon  with 
its  allies  of  the  Australian  region,  in  this  family.  These  last  insects  resemble  the  but- 
terflies in  many  resi)ects;  but  in  their  general  structure,  habits,  and  early  stages,  so  far 
as  known,  they  arc  more  nearly  allied  to  the  typical  ZygsenidiB  than  to  any  other 
family.  The  caterpillars  in  this  family  differ  considerably,  some  being  naked,  and 
others  clothed  with  hair ;  and  while  some  species  spin  a  dense  cocoon,  others  make  none 
at  all.  Some  spend  the  winter  in  the  pupa,  and  others  hibernate  in  the  caterpillar  state. 
The  Zygffinida)  arc  most  abundant  in  tropical  and  warm  temperate  countries,  very  few 
extending  to  the  Arctic  regions. 

Ilarrisina  aniericana  is  distributed  tlinjuiihout  the  middle  ])arl  of  the  rnitcd 
States,  from  east  to  west.     The  wings,  which  are  long  and  narrow,  exjiand  nearly  an 
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inch.     The  ciith-e  insect  is  greenish  black,  with  the  exception  of  the  jirothorax,  which 
is  orange   yellow.     The   cateiiiiUars   are  gregarious,  living  and  feeding  together  in 

considerable  numbers   on   the   same    leaf. 
"'^W^  They  are  hatched  from  eggs  laid  in  clus- 

JB^  ters  of  twenty  or  more  on  the  under  side 

^^^  **f  ^^®  leaves.     When  fully  grown  they  are 

a  little  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  of  a 
yellow  color,  with  a  transverse  row  of 
black  velvety  tufts  on  each  segment,  and 
a  few  hairs  on  each  extremity  of  the  body. 
They  feed  on  the  loaves  of  the  grape 
and  the  common  creej)er,  Ampdvpsis  qiiiu- 
quefolia. 

Lijcomorpha  plwlus  flies  only  in   the 
day  time,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  long 
narrow  wings,  which  expand  a  little  over 
an  inch.     The  entire  insect  is  bluish  black, 
with  the  exception  of  the  shoulder  covers, 
and  the  basal  half  of  all  the  wings,  which 
are  orange  colored.     Harris  states  that  the 
caterpillar  is  pale  green,  with   yellowish 
spots  running  into  green.      The  head  is 
black  and  covered  with  a  few  short,  whit- 
ish hairs  ;  while  the  body  is  clothed  with 
rather  long  hairs,  which  are  white  on  the 
sides  and  black  on  the  back.     It  feeds  upon  the  lichens  on 
stones  in  shady  places,  and  undergoes  its  transformations  in 
a  thin  silky  cocoon. 

The  beautiful  wood-nynipli,  Eiidnjas  [/rata,  exi)ands  about 
an  inch  and  three-quarters.     Its  fore  wings  are  creamy  white 

with  a  broad  stripe  along  the  costa,  from  the  base  to  the     ^        ,      ^  ,      ,  , 

middle,  and  a  broad  band  along  the  outer  margin,  of  a  deep 

purplish-brown  color.     The  band  is  olive  green  on  the  inner  edge,  and  has  a  slender 
white  wavy  line  along  the  outer  margin.     Near  the  midclle  of  the  wing  are  two  brown 
spots,  one  of  which  is  round,  the  other,  kidney-.shaped.     At  the  centre  of  the  hind 
margin  is  a  large  triangular  olive-green  spot.     The 
hind  wings  are  yellow,  with  a  purplish-brown  band 
along  the  outer  margin,  on  which  there  is  a  white 
line.     The  thorax  is  white,  with  a  central  longitu- 
dinal stripe  of  black  and  pearl-colored  scales.     The 
head  is  black,  and  the  abdomen  yellow,  with  a  row 
of  black  spots  on  the  upper  surface.     The  fore  tibisa 
„,,,.,  ,  are  densely  clothed  with  long  hair-like  scales,  giving 

Fig.  5S2.  —  Llulryas  qrata.  -^  ^  ,      , 

them  a  singular  snuff-like  appearance.  This  beau- 
tiful moth  deposits  its  peculiar  eggs,  singly  or  in  small  clusters,  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves.  These  eggs  are  circular,  very  flat,  of  a  greenish-yellow  color,  and  beauti- 
fully sculptured  with  radiating  ribs  and  fine  cross  lines.  When  first  hatched  the  cater- 
pillars are  greenish  yellow  dotted  with  black.     They  eat  small  holes  through  the  leaves ; 
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is  orange,  dotted  with  black,  aud  the  body  is  pale  bluish,  crossed  by  bands  of  orange 
and  many  fine  black  lines.  Tliesc  caterpillars  much  resemble  those  of  Ahjpia  or-to- 
maculaUi,  but  may  be  distinguished  by  having  only  six 
transverse  black  Ihies  on  each  segment,  while  Ahjpia  has 
eight.  When  the  caterpillars  have  reached  maturity,  they 
descend  into  the  ground,  and  transform  into  dark-brown 
]>ui);e.  This  species  feeds  upon  the  loaves  of  grape,  \'ir- 
•ginia  creeper,  and  occasionally  upon  the  hop. 

The  eight-spotted  forester  (^Ahjpia  octomaciihUa)  is 
quite  widely  distributed  in  this  country,  and  in  many  places 
is  (juite  a  common  species.  This  moth  expands  about  an 
iiuli  and  a  quarter,  aud  is  of  a  deep  bluish-black  color,  with 
two  large  pale-yellow  spots  on  each  fore  wing,  and  two 
white  s])0ts  on  each  of  the  hind  wings.  The  shoulder 
covers  are  yellow,  and  the  legs  are  marked  with  orange. 

The  full-grown  caterjiillar,  which  is  a  little  over  an  inch  long,  has  a  bluish  tinge,  owing, 
however,  to  an  optical  iihenonienon,  from  the  contrast  of  the  white  with  the  transverse 
black  lines.  The  young  caterpillar  is  paler,  and  has  less  distinct  markings.  It  feeds 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  and  lets  itself  down  by  a  thread  of  silk  when  disturbed  ; 
but,  after  the  danger  has  passed,  it  ascends  again  by  the  same  means.  When  mature, 
the  eater])illar  descends  to  the  ground,  and  changes  to  a  pupa  in  an  earthen  cell,  which 
it  forms  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  There  are  two  broods  of  this  insect  in  a 
year,  though,  perhaps,  only  one  in  the  more  northern  limits  of  its  distribution.  It 
feeds  iqion  the  leaves  of  the  grajie. 

The  ^Er.EEiiiJJi  are  insects  of  ratlK'r  small  si/.c  which  fly  in  the  hot  sunshine,  aud 
somewhat  resemble  the  wasps  whik'  on  the  wing.  They  have  sijindle-sliaped  antenn;u, 
terminated  l)y  a  small  silky  tuft.  The  palpi  are  stout,  curved  up  in  front  of  the  head, 
the  third  joint  being  slim  aud  naked.  The  legs  are  stout,  and  covered  with  scales  or 
hairs ;  and  the  fore  tibia3  ha\  e  one  sjjur  (tibial  epiphysis),  the  middle  tibia?,  a  pair  of 
unequal  spurs  at  the  end;  aud  the  hind  tibiie,  two  pairs,  one  at  the  end  and  one  in  the 
middle.  At  the  end  of  the  abdomen  is  a  fan-like  tuft  of  scales ;  and  the  long  narrow 
wings  are  covered  with  scales  in  some  species,  but  in  others  they  are  transparent, 
except  on  the  veins,  along  the  margins,  and  a  band  across  the  fore  wings  at  the  end  of 
the  cell.  The  cater])illars,  which  are  whitish,  with  dark-colored  heads  and  a  few  scat- 
tered hairs  over  their  bodies,  are  borers  in  the  stems  of  trees  and  shrubs ;  and,  when 
present  in  large  numbers,  they  destroy  the  life  of  the  plants  which  they  have  attacked. 
These  beautiful  little  moths  are  lovely  objects  as  they  rest  ujion  the  surface  of 
plants,  the  bright  sun  reflecting  the  light  from  their  metallic-blue  colors,  which  con- 
trast with  their  gay  markings  of  crimson,  orange,  or  white.  Not  far  from  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  species  have  already  been  described. 

The  peach-tree  borer  {Sannina  exitiosa)  is  an  insect  far  too  coninion  in  the  ]ieaeh- 
growing  regions  of  this  country.  Its  wings  expand  about  an  inch,  though  they  vary 
much  in  size.  The  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  are  of  a  steel-blue  color,  with  various 
yellow  markings.     The  wings  are  glassy  and  transparent,  with  the  veins,  margins,  and 
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fringes  steel-blue,  the  fore  wings  having  a  band  across  them  beyond  the  middle.  The 
females  have  the  fore  wings  opaque,  and  of  the  same  color  as  the  body.  The  dull 
yellow,  smooth,  oval  eggs  are  deposited  on  the  bai-k  of  peach  tree.s, 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  caterpillars,  when  hatching,  worl: 
downward  in  the  bai'k  of  the  root;  and,  when  the  tree  is  badly  in- 
fested, the  soft  sapwood  is  also  more  or  less  eaten.  They  pass  the 
winter  in  this  state,  completing  their  development  the  next  spring, 
and  the  perfect  insects  emerge  in  the  summer. 

JE'ji  rhi  iiirtij.r.-i  attacks  the  trunks  of  plum  trees,  and  is  similar  to 
the   last-iKiiiii  .1   >|i((ios  in   its  habits.      The    imported   currant-borer, 
yEfjeria  tipuliformis,  is  a  c(iriiiiii.u  species  both  in  Europe  and  this  country,  and  is 
quite  injurious  to  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes. 

The  Sphinx  moths  (Sphingid^)  take  their  name  from  the  curious  habit  wliicli 
their  caterpillars  have  of  raising  the  anterior  Si>gments  of  their  bodies,  and  reMiaining 
motionless  in  this  position  for  some  time, 
thus  bearing  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the 
fabled  Sphinx.  They  are  sometimes  called 
the  hawk  moths,  because  of  the  strength 
and  velocity  of  their  flight;  and  they  are 
also  called  humming-bird  moths,  because 
they  poise  on  the  wing  before  the  flowers, 
while  drawing  up  the  nectar,  after  the  man- 
ner of  humming-birds.  They  have  stout  bodies,  and  long,  narrow  wings,  the  anterior 
ones  being  much  longer,  and  generally  more  pointed,  than  the  posterior  ones,  the  latter 
being  furnished  with  a  frenulum  oi-  bristle. 

One  group  has  the  middle  of  the  wings  transparent,  and  on  this  account  are  called 
clear-wings.  The  head  is  well  developed,  the  eyes  large  and  hemisjiherical,  but  no 
ocelli  are  present.  The  tongue  is  very  short  in  a  few  of  the  species,  in  others  it  is 
well  developed  and  as  long  as  the  body,  while  in  still  others  it  is  much  longer 
when  uncoiled,  and  is  used  to  draw  nectar  from  the  long  tubes  of  certain  species  of 
orcliids ;  and  the  peculiar  pollen-masses  of  these  plants  are  often  found  adhering  to  the 
eyes  of  the  moths,  and  are  carried  from  one  plant  to  another,  tlms  aiding  in  the  cross- 
fertilization  of  the  plants.  The  antennse,  which  are  very  characteristic  in  this  family, 
are  fusiform  or  spindle-shaped,  the  end  sometimes  being  curved  into  a 
hook,  with  a  ciliated  seta  or  bristle  from  the  apex.  In  the  males  they 
have  two  rows  of  cilia,  but  are  nearly  simple  in  the  females.  The  ab- 
domen is  cylindrical,  conical  at  the  end,  and  the  legs  are  usually  long 
and  strong.  The  fore  tarsus  has  a  long  single  spur  (tibial  epiphysis)  on 
the  inner  surface,  the  middle  a  terminal  pair,  and  the  hind  tarsus  has  a 
jiair  on  tlic  middle  and  another  at  the  end. 

The  (--s  i.f  these  moths  are  deposited  singly  on  their  food  plants. 
Tlu'  caterpillars  have  naked,  cylindrical  bodies,  sometimes  smooth,  but 
frequently  more  or  less  granulated  over  the  surface.     The  majority  of 
them  are  of  some  shade  of  green,  with  various  markings,  often   oblique 
Fi(i.  .586.  — Pupa    bands  or  stripes  along  the  sides.     On  the  top  of  the  twelfth    segment 

of  tobacco-worni.    .  .    . -,         ....  ,  ,  ,.  nii  ii 

IS  placed  a  rigid  spme  which  curves  backward,  and  is  called  the  caudal 
horn.  When  this  is  absent,  its  place  is  indicated  by  a  tubercle.  When  the  cater- 
pillars are  mature  they  descend   into  the  ground   where   they   make  rude   cocoons 
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or  cells  in  u  liu'li  tlu'y  cliaMj;f  ti)  |mp:i',  w  Iju-li  mix'  iiiulc  rumai-ualili'  iii  siinu'  spucK's, 
l)ecause  of  tliu  iiuculiar  toiiyiK'-casu  wliicli  stands  off  from  lliu  liody  liko  :i  jug-handle. 
The  i)ii]);i;  remain  in  tiie  ground  all  winter,  and  the  moths  emerge  the  following  sum- 
mer, though  occasionally  a  specimen  remains  in  tiie  i)upal  statu  till  liie  second  summer. 
Xot  far  from  five  hundred  sjjecies  have  already  been  described  in  this  family. 

The  Thysbe  clear-wing,  Ileiuaris  thysbe,  is  a  very  common  American  species,  liaving 
un  expanse  of  wings  of  about  two  inches.  The  head  and  thorax  are  dark  green  mixed 
with  brown;  and  the  abdomen  is  yellowish 
brown  at  the  base,  reddish  brown  in  tlie 
middle,  and  dull  yellowish  brown  with  fer- 
ruginous patches  at  the  extremity.  The  fore 
wings  are  transparent,  with  blackish  veins  and 
a  ferruginous  spot  near  the  apex.  The  costa, 
outer-border,  basal  portion  of  the  wing,  and 
an  oblique  stripe  across  the  end  of  the  cell 


are  covered  with  dark-brown  scales,  m 
these  portions  of  the  wing  opaque.  The 
wings  are  transparent,  with  blackish 
The  outer  border  is  dark  lirown,  with  a 
inch  and  tliroo-fourtlis  long,  of  a  clear 
stripe  along  the  l)ack  is  liordorcd  by  tw 
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iglil  ferruginous  base.     Tht>  calrrj)illar  is  an 
■een  color,  lighter  on  the  back.     The  central 
white  lines,  and  a  white  or  yellowish-green 
lateral  stripe  extends  from  the  second 
segment  to  the  caudal  horn  which  is 
light  blue  tipped  with  yellow,  and  gran- 
ulated with  white  on  the  sides.     Before 
transforming  to  a  pu]ja,  it  changes  con- 
siderably in  color.   This  species  feeds  on 
the  leaves  of  snow-ball  (  Viburnum  02Mi- 
/iis),  and  completes  its  transformations 
within  an  imperfect  cocoon  eomjiosed  of 
a  few  leaves  drawn  together  by  silken 
threads,  in  which  it  passes  the  winter. 
The  moths  fly  only  in  the  hot  sunshine 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  where  they  may 
!  seen  hovering  over  flowers  in  com- 
my  with  other  species  of  ch'ar-wings, 
il  also  with  humble-bees,  wliich  tliry 
niewhat  resemble  while  on  the  wing. 
The  green  grape-vine  s])hinx  {J-Jrari/x 
l/roii)    is    very  generally  dislril)uted 
rough  the  United  States.     Tlu'  wings 
expand  about  two  inches  and    a    half. 
The  head   and   thorax    are   tlull   dark 
gicin,  .uid  the  fore  wings  are  dark  olive 
green,  riossed  by  bands  and  streaks  of 
greenish  gray,  shaded  on  the  outer  mar- 
.     The  hind  wings  are  dull  red,  with  a  jiatch  of  greenish  gray 
gradually  into  the  surrounding  color. 
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The  eggs,  which  are  deposited  singly,  or  in  groups  of  two  or  three  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves,  are  nearly  round,  smooth,  and  of  a  pale  yellowish-green  color, 
changing  to  reddish  before  hatching,  which  occurs  in  five  or  six  days. 

The  young  caterpillar  is  one-fifth  of  an  inch  long  when  first  hatched,  of  a  pale 
green  color,  with  quite  a  lai-ge  head.  The  caudal  horn  is  black,  and  half  as  long  as 
the  body.     As  the  caterpillar  increases  in  size,  the  horn  becomes  relatively  shorter; 


Via.mo.-  DeilepMla  »iem,  oleander  sphii 


and,  nt  each  moult,  the  color  and  markings  of  the  body  change  more  or  less.  When 
mature,  the  caterpillar  is  about  two  inches  long,  with  a  small  greenish  head  dotted 
with  yellow,  and  a  pale  yellow  stripe  down  each  side.  The  body  is  of  a  darker  green 
than  the  head,  and  is  covered  with  small  yellow  granulations.  There  are  seven 
oblique  stripes  on  each  side,  composed  of  yellow  granulations,  edged  behind  with  dark 
green.  A  white  stripe,  also  edged  with  green,  extends  along  each  side,  from  near  the 
head  to  the  caudal  horn.     A  row  of  seven  spots,  varying  in  color  from  red  to  pale 
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;i  |,alc-yollow  |,,-.t.-li,  vWvxuU  alon-  tlir  mi, Mir  .,1'  the  hack.  The 
)rii  is  riMhlish  or  liluisli  gri'L-n,  graTiulatcd  willi  lilack  in  front.  IMucli  varia- 
tion of  color  occurs  aniony  tlieso  catcrjiillars.  Instead  of  green  they  are  sometimes  of  a 
reddish  jiinli,  witii  niar]<in<is  of  (hirkcr  sha(k'S  of  red  or  brown.  AVlien  m.ature  tliey 
descend  to  the  umund,  win  re  tlicy  draw  to-rllicr  a  r.'W  Icavt's  or  otiicr  material,  with 
tlireads  of  silk  ;  and  williiii  these  they  transfonii  to  j.iiiia'. 

There  are  two  l)roods  of  tliis  insect  eacii  year,  and  they  pass  the  winter  in  the 
l)upa  state.     They  feed  on  the  leaves  of  the  grape. 

The  oleander  spliinx  {JJeihphila  nerii)  belongs  to  Africa  and  southern  Asia, 
but  extends  into  Enro])e  even  as  far  as  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  to  the 
British  Isles.  This  species  is  probably  the  most  richly  adorned  and  magnificent  of  all 
tlie  members  of  this  family.     The  fore  wings  expand  four  inches  or  more,  and  are  of  a 


tobacco-worm  moth. 


pale  rosy-gray  color,  with  large  irregular  blotches  of  dull  green  more  or  less  intersected 
with  wavy  whitish  streaks.  The  hind  wings  are  purplish  brown  .at  the  base,  shading 
into  dull  green  at  the  margin,  with  a  single  curved  whitish  line  a  little  beyond  the 
middle.  The  mature  caterpillar  is  green  or  yellow,  with  two  large  ocellated  spots  on 
the  sides  of  the  fourth  segments,  and  a  longitudinal  white  stripe  on  each  side,  with 
numerous  small  white  dots  on  all  the  segments  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth.  The 
caudal  horn  is  of  an  orange-yellow  color,  short,  hlunt,  and  curved  downwards.  It 
feeds  on  the  leaves  of  Oleander  and  Vinca. 

The  tobacco-worm  moth  {PhIer/ethontii(.'<  caroh'/ta)  occurs  in  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  and  South  America.  The  wings  expand  nearly  four  inches.  The  head, 
thorax,  and  fore  wings  arc  brownish  gray,  with  a  white  spot  at  the  base  of  the  wing 
and  one  at  tbo  end  of  the  cell.  The  wings  .ai"?  crossed  by  lighter  and  darker  shades 
and  black  lines.  The  hinil  wings  are  gray  with  a  black  spot  at  the  base,  a  double 
black  band  across  the  middle,  and  a  broad  marginal  strijie  of  blackish  gray.  The 
abdomen  is  blackish  gr.ay,  with  a  doul)le  row  of  white  spots  along  the  back,  and  five 
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neui'ly  round  orange-yellow  spots  on  each  side,  with  five  black  bands  between,  and 
intermediate  white  spots  below.  The  caterpillar,  Fig.  585,  is  dark  green,  a  little 
paler  along  the  back,  with  whitish  dots.  There  are  seven  oblique  white  stripes  on 
each  side,  bordered  above  with  dark  brown.  The  caudal  horn  is  of  a  bluish  color, 
whitish  on  the  sides,  and  studded  with  black  thorns,  or  sometimes  the  whole  horn  is 
black.  The  whole  upper  surface  is  granulated,  and  the  breathing  pores  (stigmatas), 
along  the  sides,  are  edged  with  bMe,  with  a  yellow  point  above  and  below.  When 
mature  it  descends  into  the  ground,  and  forms  an  imperfect  cocoon-like  cell  of  earth 
in  which  it  changes  to  a  dark  reddish-brown  pupa,  with  a  curved  tongue-case.  This 
species  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  tomato  and  tobacco,  causing  a  great  amount  of  damage 

when  abundant. 

The  blind-eyed  sphinx  {J'aoidas 
exccecatus)  is  distributed  throughout 
the  Atlantic  states  from  Canada  south- 
ward. The  wings  expand  from  three 
and  a  quarter  to  three  and  a  half 
inches.  The  body  is  fawn  colored, 
with  a  chestnut  stripe  on  the  middle 
of  the  thorax,  and  a  dark  line  along 
the  abdomen.  The  fore  wings  are 
fawn  colored,  clouded  and  striped 
with  brown.  The  hind  wings  are  rose  colored  in  the  middle,  with  a  brownish  patch 
on  the  apex,  and  a  black  spot  with  a  pale-blue  centre  near  the  anal  angle.  The 
mature  caterpillar  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  with  an  apple-green  body, 
paler  on  the  back,  but  deeper  in  color  along  the  sides ;  and  the  skin  is  roughened 
with  numerous  white-tipped  graimlations.  There  are  seven  oblique  strijies  on  each 
side,  of  a  pale-yellow  color,  the  last  one  of  a  brighter  yellow  than  the  others,  and 
extending  to  the  base  of  the  caudal  horn,  which  is  of  a  bluish-green  color.  These 
caterjjillars  feed  on  the  leaves  of  apple,  plum,  wild  cherry,  elm,  etc. ;  and,  when  mature, 
they  leave  the  trees  and  bury  themselves  in  the  ground  where  they  transform  in  earth- 
cases,  to  brown-colored  pupae,  in  which  state  they  pass  the  winter.  They  are  so  sub- 
ject to  the  attacks  of  parasitic  Hymenoptera  that  they  are  seldom  abundant. 

The  death's  head  moth  (Acherontki  atropos),  which  is  widely  spread  over  Africa, 
Asia,  Central  and  southern  Europe,  is  one  of  the  largest  species  of  this  family, 
expanding  from  four  to  five  inches,  or  even  more.  The  fore  whigs  are  blackish  brown, 
with  indistinct  tawny  markings  and  wavy  transverse  lines  of  black,  and  a  conspicuous 
white  spot  near  the  middle.  The  land  wings  are  yellow  with  a  narrow  black  band 
across  the  middle,  and  a  wider  one  near  the  outer  margin.  The  thorax  is  blackish 
brown,  having  a  jiale-yellowish  mark  on  the  middle  which  resembles  a  human  skull, 
from  which  it  has  received  its  common  name.  The  abdomen  is  yellow,  banded  with 
black;  and  it  also  has  a  broad  bluish-black  central  stripe.  The  caterpillars  when 
mature  are  from  five  to  six  inches  long,  of  a  bright  lemon-yellow  color,  with  seven 
oblique  violet  stripes  on  each  side,  and  a  row  of  triangular  blue  spots  along  the  back. 
The  whole  surface  is  granulated,  and  sprinkled  with  black.  The  caudal  horn  is  very 
peculiar  and  characteristic;  for  it  first  inclines  backward,  and  then  turns  up  and  curves 
forward.  They  feed  on  the  leaves  of  potato,  tomato,  and  a  variety  of  other  plants. 
When  they  have  finished  feeding  they  burrow  into  the  ground,  and  form  oval  Cocoons 
in  which  thoy  transform  into  pupfe.     The  moth,  when  frightened,  makes  a  peculiar 
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Hoimd  siniihir  to  llir  s(|uc:ik'niu-  of  ;i  inoiisf  ;  but  tlic  mcMiis  l)y  wliicli  this  noise  is  nuick' 
no  one  Inis  detiniteiy  ;i»cert;iine(l.  This  insect  Ii;is  been  i'ei,^'U'ile<l  in  some  eountries 
by  thfi  superstitions  :is  an  evil  omen.  Its  hivge  size,  powerful  flight,  the  weird  skull- 
like mark  on  the  tl)or;ix,  ami  the  "peeuliar,  j>laintive  sound"  which  it  emits,  have  all 


ric    r')2  —Acherontia  atropos  death  s  head  moth 

rons])in'd  to  render  it  an  object  of  alann  to  the  ignorant;  and,  on  the  Isle  of  France, 
the  opinion  once  prevailed  among  the  common  people  that  the  dust  cast  from  its  wings 
in  flying  through  a  room  would  produce  blindness  if  it  happened  to  fall  on  the  eyes. 

C.  IT.  Ferxald. 


Sub-Order  II.  —  Rhopalocera. 

The  line  drawn  between  the  butterflies  and  the  moths  is  a  rather  arbitrary  one,  the 
most  prominent  difference  being  that,  in  the  group  now  under  discussion,  the  antennEe 
are  always  knobbed  at  the  extremity,  though  in  some  forms  they  are  nearly  as  filiform 
as  in  some  moths,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  moths  ha\p  these  organs 
almost  club-shaped.  None  of  the  buttei-flies  have  the  fren- 
ulum, a  bristle  uniting  the  two  Avings,  as  do  many  moths. 
The  eggs  of  buttei-flies  are  usually  more  complicated  and 
ornamental  in  their  outline  than  those  of  the  moths.  The 
larvje  are  all  external  feeders,  and  do  not  sjjin  cocoons, 
but  transform  into  the  chrysalis  state  by  suspending  them- 
selves, either  by  the  tail  or  by  a  silken  thread  or  band 
around  the  centre  of  the  body,  while  the  perfect  insects 
invariably  fly  by  day,  an<l  arc  hence  called  Diurnals.  Not,  however,  that  all  the 
moths  fly  by  night.     Many  of  them  are  day-fliers,  and  a  few  families  wander  abroad 
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only  at  twilight.  The  colors  of  the  butterflies  are  generally  brighter  and  more 
showy  than  those  of  the  moths,  though  even  this  can  by  no  means  be  taken  as 
a  rule,  the  magnificent  ornamentation  of  such  tropical  forms  as  Urania  rhiphoeus, 
and  many  of  the  Indian  and  African  Glaucopidae,  being  as  grand  and  striking  as 
any  that  can  be  presented  by  the  butterflies  themselves.  But  with  all  these  appar- 
ent contradictions,  and  although  some  of  the  lower  families  of  the  Diurnals  (e.  y., 
the  Hesperidas)  closely  approach  the  moths,  while  certain  moths  (c.  g.,  Castnia,  Syne- 
mon,  etc.)  may  readily,  until  their  habits  and  life  history  are  studied,  be  mistaken  for 
butterflies.  The  separation  can  always  be  made  by  the  practised  eye ;  and  it  will  there- 
fore be  suflicient  for  our  present  purpose  to  call  brief  attention  to  these  associations  of 
structure,  and,  without  entering  more  deeply  into  the  subject,  to  state  that  the  Diurnal 
Lepidoptera  are  restricted  to  those  genera  which,  in  addition  to  the  characters  men- 
tioned above,  have  the  wings  always  elevated  in  repose,  a  habit  which  obtains  with 
none  of  the  moths,  though  it  is  true  that  many,  though  not  all  Hesperians,  rest  with 
the  fore  pair  ei-ect,  the  hinder  being  spread  out  flatly  upon  the  supporting  surface. 
Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  and  remembering  that  nature  delights  in  seeming  anoma- 
lies, and  that  her  creations,  as  they  appear  to  us  now,  can  hardly  be  dealt  with  in  a 
direct  line  of  relationship,  we  shall  readily  understand  the  creatm-es  with  which  we 
have  now  to  deal. 

The  earliest  stage  of  the  butterfly,  as  of  all  insects,  is  the  egg.  These  are  laid 
with  remarkable  instinct  by  the  parent,  in- 
serted either  on  or  near  the  plant  which  is  to 
Ijccome  the  future  food  of  the  larva,  and  are 
usually  deposited  singly,  or,  at  least,  very  rarely 
in  masses.  They  are  of  various  shapes,  mostly, 
however,  inclining  to  sjiherical  or  cone-shape, 
with  a  flattened  base ;  are  very  seldom  quite 
smooth,  but  often  marked  with  ridges  or  gran- 
ulations, giving  a  lace-like  appearance  to  the 
surface.  Some  have  raised  points  or  cones, 
and  a  few  species  bear  small  and  insignificant 
I.  spines.     The  period  occupied  in  the  egg  state 

varies  considerably,  some  species  producing 
others  remain  nearly  a  month,  and  not  a  few  pass 


fi^ 
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the  larva  in  five  or  six  days,  whi! 

entirely  through  the  winter  in  that  condition. 

The  larva  begin  to  feed  immediately  on  their  exclusion  from  the  egg,  and  rapidly 
increase  in  growth.  They  cast  their  skins  four,  five,  or,  according  to  some  observers, 
in  a  few  species,  not  less  than  six  or  even  eight  times,  each  moult  producing  a  greater 
or  less  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  caterpillar,  and  adding  greatly  to  its  size. 
The  body  is  composed  of  twelve  segments  exclusive  of  the  head,  the  three  anterior  of 
which  bear  the  true  legs,  and  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  the  abdorain.il  or 
jjrolegs,  the  anal  segment  being  provided  with  claspers  or  modified  legs,  making  in  all 
eight  pairs,  the  fourth,  fifth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  segments  being  devoid  of  these 
organs.  The  body  is  furnished  with  various  forms  and  arrangements  of  hairs,  spines, 
and  tubercles,  and  the  difference  in  color  and  in  the  disposal  of  the  markings  affoixls 
a  good  guide  in  distinguishing  many  closely  allied  s]iecies.  In  the  Papilonidie  the 
caterpillar  is  furnished  on  the  upper  and  forward  part  of  the  second  segment  with  a 
pair  of  retractile   horns  which,    in  many   species,  secrete  a   strongly  smelling  fluid, 
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jirolialily  usud  as  a  inoans  uf  dotVni'u  ni^aiiisl  jiarasitic  ami  ntlicr  (MU'iiiios.  Tlic  liuail 
of  the  Lyut'iiid  larva;  is  also  retractile  into  the  folds  of  the  second  sejjiiieiit,  so  tliat  it 
is  hardly  visible  from  above;  while  Mr.  W.  II.  Edwards  has  observed  that  they  are 
furnished  with  retractile  spines  giving  out  a  honey-like  fluid,  especially  grateful  to 
certain  species  of  ants.  The  Papilionidiu  have  the  head  also  partially  concealed  ;  but 
in  the  Nymphalidiu  and  other  groui)S  it  is  at  all  times  free  and  extended.  In  the 
HesperidiB  the  second  segment  is  usually  greatly  constricted,  giving  the  head  an 
almost  monstrous  appearance.  In  most  cases  the  caterpillars  of  the  butterflies  move 
rapidly  from  place  to  place  ;  but  in  the  Lycenidaj  they  are  onisciform,  or  shaped  some- 
what like  the  common  wood-louse,  the  pro- 
legs  being  hardly  visible,  and  the  animal 
seeming  to  glide  rather  than  walk  over  the 
surface    of    its    resting-place.      The    forms 

and  armature  of  the  larvaj  are  very  varia-  fiu.  595.-i.ar\ 

ble,  their  bodies  being  in  some  cases  almost 

naked,  and  in  others  covered  with  hard  and  complicated  spines,  or 
foveas,  or  tubercles  of  an  almost  endless  variety  of  pattern.     No 


of  Li/cmia 


Will 


i-iiirugations, 
d  law  can  be 
laid  down  for  the  duration  of  the  larval  stage ;  but  from  fifteen  to  thirty  days  may  be 
regarded  as  the  usual  period,  though  many  species  remain  longer  than  this,  and  not  a 
few  pass  over  the  winter  in  their  caterpillar  condition. 

To  the  stage  succeeding  the  larva,  the  various  terms  aurelia,  pupa,  and  chrysalis 
have  been  applied,  the  last  being  that  now  generally  used  by  lepidopterists  as  applied 
to  the  Diurnals,  the  word  pupa  being  given  to  the  corresponding  state  in  the  moths, 
or  those  insects  which  spin  cocoons.  The  name  aurelia  has  now  become  obsolete,  and 
was  never  more  than  of  partial  application,  having  been  used  by  the  older  naturalists 
from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  chrysalides  of  butterflies  are  marked  with  golden  spots 
and  blotches  (aurutn,  gold)  giving  rise  to  the  term. 

The  chrysalis,  properly  so  called,  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  series  of  more  or  less 
horny  and  variously-formed  integuments,  covering  up  and  concealing 
the  future  external  organs  of  the  perfect  insect.  In  the  group  we  are 
discussing,  there  is  a  tendency  towards  a  general  outline  as  regards  the 
form,  which  is  longer  than  broad,  thickest  a  little  above  the  middle, 
and  tapering  somewhat  abruptly  to  the  posterior  extremity.  Some 
chrysalides  are  smooth  and  rounded,  without  angles ;  others  are  armed 
with  long  and  sharp  spines ;  others  bear  large  thoracic  or  abdominal 
protuberances,  while  some  are  so  grotesque  in  appearance  as  to  be  inde- 
scribable in  familiar  word.s.  The  position  of  rest  while  undergoing  the 
aiis  of  Baiuiis  change  to  the  imago  condition  is  a  question  of  considerable  interest, 
(  aspeiisi .  ijaving  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the  classification  of  the  families, 

one  group  suspending  themselves  by  the  tail,  and  another  by  a  girth  around  the  body. 
The  late  Dr.  Boisduval  very  hapj)ily  distinguished  these  as  the  Suspensi  and  the  Suc- 
cincti.  To  the  former  belong  the  great  group  of  the  Nymphalidre  (which  is  by  far  the 
most  numerous  over  the  world  in  point  of  individuals,  if  not  of  species),  and  to  the 
latter  the  swallow-tailed  butterflies,  the  garden  whites,  and  the  common  yellow  species 
(Colias).  In  the  Succincti  the  head  is  usually  directed  upwards,  while  the  Lycasnidse 
gener.illy  fasten  themselves  longitudinally  upon  the  leaf  or  stem  of  a  plant,  and  the 
Hesperidne  fold  themselves  up  in  a  leaf,  with  silken  bands  around  the  body,  thus  show- 
ing their  close  relationship  to  the  moths.     A  great  deal  of  discussion  has  arisen  among 
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Fig.  597.— Chrysalis 
of  I'apilio  (Suc- 
cinct!). 


systematists  as  to  the  value  of  these  peeuliavities  of  the  chrysalis  in  tlie  classification 
of  the  butterflies,  many  deeming  the  Papilionidsa,  from  their  superior  size,  the  jjosses- 
sion  of  four  distinct  branches  to  the  median  nerve  of  the  front  wings, 
and  above  all  the  develojjment  of  the  osmateria  or  scent-organs,  to 
be  worthy  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  beautiful  army  of  the  DiurnjE ; 
while  othei's  hold  that  the  suspension  of  the  chi'ysalis  by  the  tail  is 
evidence  of  a  more  advanced  condition,  the  animal  having  in  its  de- 
velopment i)assed  beyond  the  stage  of  the  girth  period,  thus  claiming 
that  "  the  Susj^ensi  outrank  the  Succincti,  as  the  pupa  is  higher  than 
the  larva."  Without  presuming  to  settle  this  vexed  question,  it  is 
but  fair  to  state  that  the  majority  of  lejiidoptei'ists  in  Europe  and 
this  countiy  favor  the  latter  view,  and  the  able  and  almost  exhaus- 
tive "  Catalogue  of  Diurnal  Lepidoptera,"  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Kirby  of  the 
British  Museum,  is  based  upon  it,  the  series  therein  commencing  with 
the  Nymphalida;,  the  Papilionidaj  being  degraded  to  a  position  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  Ilespeiidte.  Giving  no  special  adherence  to  either  of  these  methods, 
the  i)lan  followed  in  the  present  paper  will  be  the  opposite  of  Mr.  Kirby's  ari-ange- 
ment ;  as  Mr.  W.  H.  Edwards,  who  has  published  the  most  complete  catalogue  of  the 
butterflies  of  the  United  States,  has  adhered  to  the  older  method,  and  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  students  of  our  Lepidoptera,  it  is  best  to  have  some  harmonious  action, 
thus  avoiding  troublesome  comi)lications.  The  duration  of  the  chrysalis,  as  of  all  other 
stages  of  insect  life,  is  very  variable,  largely  dependent  u])on  climatic  and  other  influ- 
ences, but  it  may  be  said  to  average  about  20  days.  Many  of  these  sjiecies  that  are 
double-brooded  go  through  the  winter,  however,  in  this  state. 

When  the  hour  of  final  transformation  comes,  the  sutures  of  the  thorax  give  way  to 
the  pressure  from  within,  the  rupture  first  taking  jdaee  in  the  central  division.  This 
is  followed  by  other  fissures  in  the  sides,  an  opening  is  formed,  and  the  imago  or  per- 
fect insect,  with  soft,  wet,  and  undeveloped  wings,  crawls  up  the  stem  of  a  jilant  or  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and,  inflating  its  wings  by  gentle  motion,  causes  them  to  expand  in  a 
few  hours,  and  is  enabled  to  soar  away  and  enjoy  to  the  full  its  bi-ief  but  beautiful 
existence. 

The  perfect  stage  of  the  Ijutterfly  is  so  different  fi-om  those  which  had  ]irecccded 
it,  that  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  a  few  of  its  characters.  The  head  "is  composed 
of  three  well-marked  pieces,  viz.,  the  occiput,  or  basal  piece,  which  lies  behind  the 
ocelli;  the  epieranium,  lying  behind  the  insertion  of  the  antennae,  and  carrying  the 
eyes  and  ocelli ;  and  the  clypeus  which  constitutes  the  f  I'ont  of  the  head.  The  labium 
or  upper  lip  is  small  and  often  concealed  by  the  clypeus,  which  is  larger  in  the  Lepi- 
doptera than  in  all  other  insects,  its  size  being  quite  distinctive  of  the  ordei-.  The 
labium  or  lower  lip  is  small,  short,  and  triangulai-,  and  the  mentum  is  nearly  obsolete. 
The  labial  palpi  ai-e  fully  developed,  sometimes  rudimentary,  and  consists  of  from  one 
to  three  joints,  the  terminal  being  small  and  pointed.  They  are  renewed  in  front  of 
the  head,  on  each  side  of  the  spii-al  tongue,  and  are  covered  with  haii-s,  their  function 
as  touchers  or  feelers,  seeming  to  be  lost.  The  mandibles  are  rudimentarv,  consisting 
of  a  pair  of  horny  tubei-cles,  partly  concealed  by  the  fi-ont  edge  of  the  clyjjeus.  The 
maxilte,  on  the  other  hand,  are  remarkably  developed."  The  head  is  also  furnished  with 
two  organs  of  smell  called  the  antennre,  with  a  long  tubular  tongue  for  extracting 
the  honey  from  flowers,  which,  when  at  rest,  is  rolled  up  in  watch-spring  form 
between  the  palpi ;  with  a  very  beautiful  and  highly  specialized  pair  of  complex  eyes, 
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ns  well  as  three  ocelli,  or  simi.le  eyes.  To  the  thcira\,  (ir  the  \nn-Un\\  (if  tlu'  Ixidy 
corresiioiuliiig  to  the  three  anterior  segments  of  the  larva,  hearing  the  tliree  ])airs  of 
trne  legs,  arc  now  attacheil  tlic  more  complicated  legs  of  tlie  mature  insect,  as  well  as 
two  pairs  of  broadly  expanded  wings,  traversed  by  a  network  of  muscular  veins,  and 
co\ered  by  scales  of  feathcr-likc  form,  of  various  sizes  and  colors.  In  one  group,  the 
Xymphalida?,  tlio  fore  pair  of  legs  arc  aborted,  while  in  other  groups  they  arc  devel- 
oped to  a  remarkable  extent.  The  nerves  traversing  the  wing  arc  modelled  after  one 
general  pattern,  thouuh.  differing  in  detail,  the  central  portion  of  each   wing  being 


Via.  598.  —  Wings,  with  discoidal  cell  opened 


largely  unocciqiinl  liy  the  nervuli's,  and  comprising  the  space  known  as  the  (iiscoidal 
cell.  In  some  families  this  cell  is  open  in  the  lower  pair  of  wings,  in  others  it  is 
closed  by  a  cross  nerve,  thus  affording  a  strong  character  for  the  division  of  the  sev- 
eral groups,  which  will  be  hereafter  attended  to.  The  abdomen  is  only  moderate  in 
size  in  the  butterflies,  and  is  comjiosed  of  six  or  seven  segments,  for  the  most  part 
densely  clothed  with  hail'.  The  legs,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  attached  to  the 
thorax,  are  composed  of  nine  joints  or  pieces,  the  coxa,  trochanter,  femur,  tibia,  and 
five-jointed  tarsus.  There  is  in  the  butterflies  always  a  long-pointed  spur  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  tibia  with  the  tarsus,  and  the  latter  is  terminated  by  two  sharji  claws. 
Any  extraordinary  development  of  the  legs  of  butterflies  tends  towards  that  of  length 
rather  than  of  thickness ;  as  the  creatures  do  not  walk,  but  fly,  and  their  legs  are  used 
chiefly  as  organs  of  prehension. 

The  first  great  group,  the  Hesperid.e  of  authors,  contains,  according  to  Kirby, 
fifty-two  genera,  and  about  eight  hundred  species,  in  which  "the  six  feet  arc  of 
uniform  size  in  both  sexes ;  the  hind  tibife  have  a  pair  of  spurs  at  the  apex,  and  gener- 
ally another  pair  near  the  middle  of  the  limb,  a  character  found  in  none  of  the  preceding 
butterflies;  the  hind  wings  are  generally  horizontal  during  repose,  and  in  some  species 
all  the  wings  are  placed  in  this  manner.  The  nntenn.-e  are  wide  apai't  at  the  base, 
and  are  often  terminated  in  a  very  strong 
hook ;  the  labial  palpi  have  the  terminal 
joint  very  small ;  the  spiral  tongue,  or 
maxillaj,  is  very  long;  and  the  discoidal 
cell  of  the  hind  wing  is  not  closed."  They 
constitute  a  primary  division  among  the 
butterflies,  which  Boisduval  has  termed  Involnti,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  cater- 
pillars enclosing  themselves  in  :i  ciuleil-up  leaf;  thus,  as  in  many  other  important 
particulars,  approaching  the  moths.  The  chrysalides  are  mostly  smooth  or  very 
slightly  angular,  attached  by  the  tail,  as  well  as  girt  round  the  middle,  and  enclosed 
in  a  thin  silken  cocoon. 

The  United  States  arc  rich  in  species,  our  catalogues  containing  not  less  than 
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one  hundred  and  fifty,  of  which  over  fifty  belong  to  the  genus  Patnphila.     The 
colors  of  the  perfect  insects,  except  in  very  rare  instances,  are  not  bright  or  striking, 

W  brown,  black,  or  purplish,  with  series  of  jiellucid 
sjxits,  lieiiiL^-  the  ])revailing  tints.  Many  of  the 
genera  lia\e  l.iiig  tails  to  the  hind  wings.  The 
IxHJy  is  short,  very  robust,  the  nerves  of  the  wing 
unusually  strong,  and  the  flight  so  rapid  and 
peculiar,  that  they  have  obtained  the  name  of 
"skippers,"  from  their  short,  jerking  motion 
when  on  the  wing.  They  frequently  settle  on 
¥iG.m.-Pyrrhoi>ugc.  flowers,  leavcs,  or  branches,  as  well  as  on  the 

ground,  with  which  their  dull  colors  well  asso- 
ciate.    In  one  genus,  Pyrrhopyge.,  the  wings  are  marked  with  red  and  orange  spots. 

The  genus  Euschemon  has  but  one  species,  E.  rafflesii,  a  most  remarkaljle  insect 
from  northeastern  Austi-alia.  Though  known  for  over  fifty  years  in  collections,  it  is 
still  extremely  rare,  and  little,  if  anything,  has  been  placed  on  record  with  reference 
to  its  habits.  Its  antennaj  are  furnished  with  a  very  long  and  distinct  hook,  while  the 
abdomen  is  transversely  banded,  as  is  the  case  in  many  species  of  moths,  especially  in 
the  Australian  genus  Agarista,  which,  in  many  superficial  respects,  E.  rafflesii 
resembles.  The  wings  are  jet  black,  with  canary-yellow  blotches,  the  tip  of  the 
abdomen  being  bright  orange.  It  is  about  two  and  a  quarter  inches  in  expanse,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  beautiful  and  remai'kable  insect.  Ilelias  is  composed  of  rather 
large  insects  somewhat  moth-like  in  appearance,  as  the  names  JI.  phalenoides  and 
11.  noctua  would  indicate.  They  are  all  South  American.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able genera  of  the  family  is  Pegathymus,  of  wliich  the  larvsa  are  internal  feeders,  and 
from  this  and  other  peculiarities  the  insects  were  placed  by  Walker  and  others  among 
the  Castniadse.  The  larva  of  the  best-known  species,  31. 
yucca,  feeds  within  the  stems  of  the  various  species  of 
Yiccca. 

Ilesperia  (=  Pyrgits)  is  composed  of  small  sjjecies, 
mottled  equally  with  black  and  white,  of  which  H.  tes- 
selata  is  common  in  the  Atlantic  States.  In  Msoxiades 
(=  Thanaos)  the  species  are  dull  colored,  either  black  or 
brownish,  with  white  spots,  and  the  fringes  of  the  wings 

occasionally  white  also.     Such  are  N'.  tristis  from  California,  and  JST.  funeralis  from 
Texas.     N.  brizo  is  a  very  common  eastern  species. 

Pamphila,  as  now  accepted,  is  the  largest  genus,  containing  o^er  two  hundred  and 
sixty  species.  It  is  very  widely  distributed,  certain  forms  being  found  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  the  American  continent,  however,  surpassing  all  others  in  point  of 
,^^         .      I  numbers.     Our  best  known  and  commonest  forms  are  P.  o/t«<on, 

fl^^^Wf^^^l     p.  peckhts,  and  p.  cei-nes.     These  are  found  everywhere  in  the 
^^^^HflH^F     eastern  states  during  the  summer,  while  P.  agricola,  P.  nemorum, 
W/Bt^^^         •i"'^l  JP-  siibnleti  take  their  jilaces  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  con- 
^^^T  ^^^         tinent.     P.  iiiassasoit,  a  very  pretty  and  local  species,  is  found 
Fig.  eo'i.  — PamjMia        wherever  the  black  alder  (Prinos  verticillatiis)  grows,  the  cater- 
pillars probably  feeding  on  that  plant.     The  largest  of  the  genus 
is  P.  et/ilius,  which  is  common  in  the  gulf  states,  occasionally  reaching  as  far  north  as 
Pennsylvania.     It  is  fully  two  inches  in  expanse.     The  European  forms  of  this  genus 
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:iri'  vt'i-y  wuU-kiiown  insects,  I',  comma  ln'iiiLj  :i  very  fMinilinr  i'x:iin|il('.  Pi/rrhopyge 
(bet'oic  :i11ik1o(1  to)  ranges  from  Mexico  to  Jirazil,  and  is  numerous  in  s])ecies,  nearly  all 
of  tiiem  being  of  a  blackish  or  greenish  brown,  with  sjiots  and  blotches  of  red,  white, 
and  yellow.  In  this  regard  they  depart  very  widely  from  the  usual  coloring  of  the 
hesperians,  the  fore  wings  of  one  species,  P.  versicolor, 
being  very  remarkable  in  their  ornamentation.  One 
species,  P.  araxes,  is  found  in  Arizona. 

Ismene  appears  to  be  confined  to  Afi-ica  and  the 
Indian  region.  About  fifty  species  are  described,  in 
many  of  which  the  wings  are  deeply  notched,  a  charac- 
ter not  usual  in  the  family.  I'elec/onus  contains  some 
rather  large  insects  of  bright  purple-blue  color,  variously 
marked  with  white,  and  often  with  large  portions  of  the 
wings  transparent.  They  are  nearly  all  South  Ameri- 
can, T.  niercatus  being  a  familiar  example.      Thymele  is 

one  of  the  genera  in  which  tlie  hind  wings  are  tailed,  the  vw.&ii.—ruymdcprotau. 

lower  surface  being  beautifully  ornamented  with  mot- 

tlings  of  white  and  greenish,  and,  in  a  few  species,  adorned  with  silver  spots.  T. 
proteus,  T.  h/cidas,  and  T.  simplicius,  are  all  found  within  our  bordei-s,  while  T. 
titi/rus,  with  its  bright  silvery  patch  on  the  underside  of  the  secondaries,  is  one  of  the 
most  abundant  of  all  North  American  Diurnse.  Its  larva  is  yellowish  green,  the  seg- 
r.  ments  much  corrugated,  that  next  to  the  head  (as  is  tlie 

^^fciw     K^i      w^tM    case  in  all  of  the  family)  greatly  constricted,  the  head 
^t^B^^iSk^B^t^F    ^^^^^^  brown,  with  two  orange  blotches,  giving  the  np- 
^^^^^^■^^^■^      pearance  of  eyes.     It  feeds  on  the  locust  tree,  liobinia 

^^^HH^^^B  pseudacacici,  the  leaves  of  which  it  rolls  up  ns  a  shelter. 

^^^W  ^jjj^r  Another  of  our  very  common  species  is  Eudcanus  bathyl- 

Fi„.  mi.-  Euaamx^  batinjiius.       ^"*'  '*^'1^''='>  ^^  '^  '^'''^  ''™"'»  ^olor,  with  small  semi-pellucid 
spots.     It  exter.ds  nearly  over  the  whole  of  this  conti- 
nent north  of  the  Mexican  boundary. 

The  great  family  of  the  Ltc^xid^  next  engages  our  attention.  It  comprises  a 
numerous  assemblage  of  small  and  weak  but  beautiful  creatures,  "distinguished  by 
the  minute  size  of  the  tarsal  claws,  the  fore  legs  being  fit  for  walking,  the  hind  tibia 
with  only  one  pair  of  spurs;  the  antennas  not  distinctly  hooked  at  the  tip,  and  the  last 
joint  of  the  palpi  small  and  naked.  The  anal  edge  of  the  hind  wings  slightly  embraces 
the  abdomen,  and  the  discoidal  cell  is  apparently  closed  by  a  slender  vein.  The  cater- 
pillars bear  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  wood-lice,  the  head  being  retractile,  and  the 
feet  very  minute.  The  body  is  oval  and  depressed  ;  the  chrysalis  short,  obtuse  at  each 
end,  and  girt  round  the  middle  as  well  as  attached  by  the  tail."  There  arc  about  forty 
genera  and  probably  thirteen  Inindred  species.  IMany  of  them  are  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  shining  like  burnished  gold,  while  others  bear  the  most  perfect  tints  of 
metallic  blue,  purple,  and  green.  The  genera  are  mostly  separated  upon  the  nenration 
of  the  wings,  the  presence  or  absence  of  tails  to  the  hind  pair,  the  length  and  form  of 
the  ].alpi,  and  the  structure  of  the  legs.  They  are  found  over  the  entire  globe,  though 
the  development  of  certain  genera  is  far  greater  in  the  temperate  than  in  the  tropical 
zones.  Few  are  large,  none,  perha])s,  extending  two  and  a  half  inches  in  expanse. 
They  ai)i)ear  to  fall  naturally  into  three  groups,  familiarly  known  as  the  'eojtpers,' 
represented   by  the   great  genus    C/mjsqp/iatms,  the  'blues,'  of  which   Ctipido  or 
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Jji/c<x)ia  may  be  cited  as  the  t^vpe,  and  by  the  'hair-streaks,'  of  wliieh  T/ieda  uv.iy 
be  the  example.  The  first  of  these  has  the  wings,  at  least  of  the  male,  of  various 
shades  of  copper  or  golden  brown,  marked  w-ith  black  spots  and  dashes,  the  genus 
being  niostly  confined  to  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe.  In  this  country  ws  have 
several  beautiful  species,  the  rarest  of  which  is,  perhaps,  C.  capreus,  which  is  found 
only  on  the  rim  of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  and  as  yet  is  extremely  rare  in  collections. 
It  is  of  a  very  fiery  golden  co])per,  with  the  black  spots  usually  large.  C.  ruhiclits  is 
confined  to  the  valleys,  and  an  allied  species,  C  siriiis,  is  met  w'ith  only  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  C.  americana  (very  nearly  resembling  C.  2}hleas  of  Europe,  and  by  many 
persons  thought  to  be  identical  with  it)  is  abundant  through  the  middle  and  eastern 
states;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  butterfly  so  common  about  the  middle  of  the  summer 
and  even  far  into  the  fall,  as  this  lively  and  attractive  little  species.  Its  caterpillar  is 
well  know^n  to  entomologists,  and  feeds  upon  the  common  sorrel,  liumex  acetosella. 
"It  is  of  a  dull  rosy-red  color,  with  a  diffused  yellowish  shade  on  the  sides,  most  dis- 
tinct on  the  middle  segments,  and  a  line  along  the  middle  of  the  back  of  a  deeper  shade 
of  red.  The  body  is  downy  with  minute  yellowish  hairs."  Some  of  the  larvre,  as  is 
usual  with  all  the  species  of  the  genus,  are  of  a  greenish  color.  The  chrysalis  is  fas- 
tened by  the  end  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  closely  girt  by  the  band  around  the  middle 
to  the  object  to  which  it  is  attached.  The  species  has  a  great  tendency  to  run  into 
curious  varieties,  at  times  the  black  spots  being  alnmst  dli^ok'te,  having  only  one  or 
two  on  the  fore  wing,  thus  presenting  a  remarkalilc  -uMi  n  smface,  and  from  this  form 
through  every  modification  until  the  wings  become  ahimst  lilack  with  only  a  trace  of 
copper.  These  aberrations,  one  of  which  has  been  called  C.  fasciatus,  are  by  no 
means  common ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  they  are  chiefly  found  in  tlie  neigh- 
borhood of  Boston,  Mass.  The  writer  one  year  examined  over  two  liundred  examples 
taken  around  New  York  city,  and  found  only  one  that  at  all  wandered  from  the  type, 
and  that  had  the  copper  color  so  faded  out  as  to  have  become  nearly  white,  thus  in  no 
respect  resembling  the  varieties  from  around  Boston.  C.  epixanthe  and  C.  clorcas  are 
allied  species  that  appear  to  frequent  swami)s,  the  former  being  common  in  Maine,  and 
the  latter  found  only  in  British  Ainei-ica  and  across  the  continent  to  Alaska,  in  which 
territory  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  few  Lyctenids  known.  Many  species  of  this  section 
are  found  in  Europe  and  Asia,  two  or  three  only  wandering  as  far  as  the  northern 
Himalayas.  C.  virgmorece  and  C.  thersamon  are  very  bright  in  their  color,  and  are 
found  generally  distributed  over  Europe,  while  the  '  large  copper'  as  it  was  commonly 
called,  C.  disj)ar,  formerly  taken  in  the  Cambridgeshire  fens,  England,  is  now  thought 
to  be  extinct,  as  since  the  drainage  of  the  fens  it  seems  to  have  disajjpeared. 

The  beautiful  genus  T/iestor  contains  but  three  species,  all  natives  of  eastern 
Europe.  They  have  the  wings  of  a  different  shape,  and  the  lower  side  is  curiously 
marked  with  wliite,  while  the  copper  of  the  upper  surface  is  less  brilliant  than  in 
Chrysojyhanus. 

The  '  blues,'  belonging  to  Fabricius'  genus  Lyccena,  are  much  more  numerous  in 
species,  there  being  not  less  than  three  hundred  and  thirty  already  described.  They 
spread  over  the  whole  world,  and  are  generally  numerous  in  individuals,  some  of  tliem 
loving  the  tops  of  mountains,  while  others  are  confined  to  the  valleys  and  plains.  The 
United  States  are  very  rich  in  species,  Edwards's  catalogue  giving  over  fifty  as  inhab- 
itants of  this  country.  None  of  them  are  particularly  handsome  insects,  but  they  are 
peculiarly  intei-esting  to  the  entomologist.  One  species,  however,  is  of  great  beauty. 
It  has  the  upper  surface  of  a  bright  silvery  blue,  w-ith  a  rich  orange  patch  on  the  disc 
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of  the  \ving:<,  most  aiijuuviit  in  tlio  tVm:ilu.  It  is  roiiiid  (nilv  on  liio  I'acilic  coast,  and 
is  there  aj>j)aieutl_v  confined  to  few  localities,  l)einL!;  oneof  the  few  l)utterllies  inhahiling 
the  inhospitable  [ironiontory  of  Lower  California.  The  name  of  this  little  beauty  is 
L.  sonorcnsis  {=L.  rtyia).  Mr.  W.  G.  Wright  says:  "During  the  whole  trij)  this 
delicate  butterfly  was  seen  only  at  one  place,  a  dry  mesa,  or  beach,  close  by  the  shore, 
and  shut  in  by  some  circling  cliff-like  hills.  There,  in  a  little  basin,  and  almost  in  the 
midst  of  the  thundering  surf,  there  were  hundreds  of  them.  As  one  was  caught,  one 
or  more  others  were  sure  to  be  seen.  The  ground  was  in  good  part  covered  with 
impenetrable  clumps  of  cactus,  and  between  and  among  these  grew  the  i)lant  of  these 
little  butterflies,  Erodium  cicutariuni,  u])on  which  the  females  were  depositing  their 
eggs.  I  thought  it  rather  singular  that  this  most  tender  of  all  butterflies  should  be 
breeding  at  this  season  (Januar)',  1883),  and  directly  in  the  breath  of  the  ocean." 
California  and  Oregon  produce  many  species  of  the  genus ;  on  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  other  mountains  they  are  sometimes  seen  almost  in  clouds,  JL.  2}/teres,  L. 
(Uitiucis,  and  L.  ucmon  taking  the  lead  in  point  of  numbers.  L.  xerxes,  formerly 
found  near  San  Francisco,  in  which  the  pupillate  sjjots  of  the  lower  side  are  almost 
obsolete,  appears  to  be  now  extinct,  as  the  spot  on  which  it  was  formerly  taken  has 
of  late  years  submitted  to  drainage  and  other  "modern  improvements." 

The  eastern  and  middle  states  produce  but  few  sjiecies,  Zi.  pseudarffiolns  hviug  the 
most  frequent.  This  runs  into  other  forms,  such  as  X.  ne()lecta,  L.  inaaus^  and  L. 
lucia,  the  specific  value  of  which  has  been  treated 
by  3Ir.  W.  H.  Edwards,  and  their  relations  to  ^r^:^ 
each  other  clearly  shown.  Three  or  four  are 
found  in  Florida,  passing  over  into  the  We^t 
Indies,  and  thence  becoming  scarcer  as  we  mt  ^ 

nearer  to  the  equator.     The  genus  is  plentiful  iu  ^^^   i,v-<  —  Li  ta mi  i^uuimi  iuiu>. 

Europe,  some  of  the  species,  such  as  L.  acis,  L. 

adonis^  and  L,  wjjoil  being  of  much  beauty.  These  are  exquisitely  liluc  iiiMits,  with 
silver  and  orange  spots  arranged  around  the  margins.  Some  Euroju^an  fi  'iiii-  ;m'  brown, 
with  orange  markings,  one  of  the  most  curious  of  these  being  Z.  art'i.i;  ,■.'■<_.•<,  rxilusively 
an  inhabitant  of  Scotland,  and  at  one  time  suj)posed  to  be  only  found  near  Arthur's 
Seat,  Edinburgh.  It  is  said  by  many  to  be  no  more  than  a  local  variety  of  L.  ufjestis  ; 
but  Westwood  remarks  that,  "  although  arjestis  is  very  abundant  on  the  Continent,  the 
continental  entomologists  have  never  met  with  a  single  specimen  of  artaxerxes,  iiw'w 
cabinets  being  entirely  furnished  with  Scotch  specimens."  A  large  number  of  species, 
mostly  Asiatic,  have  the  hind  wings  provided  with  tails,  thereby  approaching  in  this 
one  particular  the  genus  Thecla.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  if  this  character  be  of  any 
value,  and  an  eminent  writer  on  the  group  we  are  discussing  says :  "  The  presence  or 
absence  of  a  tail  appears  immaterial.  Witness  L.  ilKssus,  tailed;  L.  faygetus,  X.nW- 
less.  The  foregoing  observations  seem  to  me  to  prove  that  the  characters  in  question, 
although  still  relied  upon  by  some  entomologists  as  of  generic  value,  can  in  no  way  be 
depended  upon,  and  that  if  the  genus  Lyccena  is  to  be  divided  we  must  find  some 
better  character  on  which  to  found  our  new  genera."  To  this  tailed  grouj)  belong 
our  very  common  Z.  connj/itan,  the  European  Z.  hoetica,  and  the  East  Indian  Z. 
plato  and  Z.  elpis. 

Thecla,  as  at  present  constituted,  contains  more  species  than  any  other  known 
genus  of  lepidopterous  insects,  nearly  five  hundred  being  included  in  our  catalogues, 
natives  of  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and,  contrary  to  the  rule  with  LijcoDia,  abounding  in 
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the  tropics.  Though  shades  of  orange,  brown,  and  even  black  are  found  amongst 
them,  the  colors  which  preponderate  are  brilliant  blue  and  green,  of  every  shade,  and 
of  the  brightest  metallic  lustre,  the  under  side  being  usually  ornamented  with  one  or 
two  delicate  lines  of  pale  color  on  a  dai-k  ground ;  whence  the  name  of  "  hair-streaks  " 
has  been  given  by  collectors  to  these  butterflies.  There  is  generally  a  blotch  of  some 
bright  color  near  the  anal  angle,  which  attains  a  more  pronounced  development  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  wing.  The  insects  are  for  the  most  part  only  moderate  in  size,  the 
largest  scarcely  exceeding  two  inches  in  exi)anse.  Among  the  grandest  of  the  group 
are  T.  coronata,  T.  inqxrialis,  and  T.  refjalis,  which  are  Brazilian  species,  and,  as  their 
names  imply,  are  the  regnant  beauties  of  the  Theclan  court.  They  are  brilliant  1)lue, 
with  dusky  borders,  the  under  side  magnificently  ornamented  with  red,  orange,  gold, 
and  lilac.     At  present  they  are  rather  scarce  in  collections. 

2\  halesus  is  a  fine  .species  found  in  the  southern  states,  extending  also  as  far 
west  as  California.  It  is  of  a  deep  metallic  blue,  with  black  shadings,  and  is  marked 
beneath  with  spots  of  green  and  gold.  Other  species  allied  to  it,  and  probably 
undescribed,  are  found  in  Mexico,  one  of  which  may  pi-ove  to  be  T.  jxianita.  T. 
chrysalus  is  another  beautiful  form  from  southern  Utah  and  Colorado,  whicii  had, 
until  about  seven  years  since,  eluded  the  vigilance  of  collectors.  The  color  in  this 
species  is  bright  violet  purple,  with  orange  patches.  It  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
insects  of  our  fauna,  appearing  only  to  frequent  mountainous  districts.  T.  M- 
album,  of  the  gulf  states,  is  bright  mazarine  blue,  with  black  border,  and  a  w'hite 
dash  beneath  in  the  form  of  the  letter  M,  whence  its  name.  The  remainder  of  our 
species  are  dull-colored  insects,  mostly  brown,  with  orange  and  blue  markings.  T. 
spinetorum  is  of  these  most  conspicuous  for  its  rarity  and  beauty.  The  under  side  is 
streaked  with  lines  of  orange,  edged  with  white,  on  a  purplish-brown  ground.  It  has 
only  been  taken  on  about  six  occasions  in  the  mountains  of  California,  chiefly  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Shasta,  its  favorite  plant  being  Arceiithobiitm  campijlopodhim,  a 
species  of  mistletoe  growing  upon  pine  trees.     A  few  T'hedas, 


■     ■^  such  as  T.  7-ubi,  of  Europe,  T.  affinis,  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 


^-^    - 

m^^^^HK^^^HBd'     and  T.  dumetorum,  of  California,  are  bright  grass-green  on  the 

j^^^Kn^^^Kr       lower  side,  so  that  when  the  insect  is  at  rest,  and  its  wings 

iBHr^^WH>  vertically  folded,  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  herbage 

™         ^^^  to  which  it  clings.     Others,  again,  like  T.  nipho7i  and  T.  eri- 

pJion,  both  of  our  own  fauna,  have  the  lower  side  brownish, 

mottled  with  darker  shades,  like  a  decaying  leaf. 

Europe  possesses  several  fine  species,  the  brightest  colored  being  T.  quercus,  in 
which  the  wings  are  shaded  with  bright  violet-purple.  It  is  a  common  insect,  being 
found  flying  in  oak  woods,  sometimes  in  great  abundance.  It  is,  however,  diflicult  to 
capture,  as  it  rarely  descends  to  the  ground.  Indeed,  this  peculiarity  may  be  remarked 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  species.  T.  W-albmn,  T.  betidm,  and  T.  ^^rtini  are  also 
well  known  European  forms.  T.  marsi/as  has  the  fore-wings  very  acute  at  the  apex, 
of  a  brilliant  silvery  blue,  almost  dazzling  in  the  sunlight,  while  beneath  the  color  is  a 
sober  quaker-drab,  with  very  slight  ornamentation.  This  beautiful  species  is  very 
common,  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms,  from  IMexico  southward  to  Brazil.  It  flies  mostly 
in  sandy  places ;  and  in  some  districts  it  is  fi-equent  on  the  dunes  of  the  sea-shore, 
alighting  on  the  low  herbage  which  scantily  covers  them.  As  it  then  folds  its  wings, 
hiding  the  blue  surface,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  it,  as  the  dull  coloration  of  the 
under  side  harmonizes  exactly  with  its  sandy  resting-place.     Africa  ]iroduces  but  few 
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species,  the  hulk  of  llii'iii  (:is  has  hecii  stated)  belon<fing  to  troiiieal  Aineriea  and  Asia. 
Tlieie  arc  no  true  T/icvlas  in  Austraha,  theic^phiee  there  being  occupied  by  allied 
genera,  as  J/i/poc/iri/sops  and  Jalinencs.  J.  evLKjoras  is  a  common  species  in  some 
parts  of  the  island,  tlie  larv:e  feeding  in  large  companies  on  the  young  leaves  of  tlie 
wattle,  Acacia  decurrens. 

Offi/ris  is  a  singular  genus,  in  whicli  the  male  and  feinali'  are  very  unlike,  both  in 
form  and  coloring,  some  of  the  latter  having  orange  or  yellow  s|)Ots,  while  the  males 
are  the  brightest  purple.  They  are  natives  of  Australia,  and  delight  to  fly  about  the 
tops  of  the  tall  eucalyptus  trees.  Nothing  is  known  of  their  earlier  stages.  A  very 
aberrant  genus  £umams,  with  four  or  five  species,  occurs  in  Florida,  Central 
America,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  species  are  very  beautiful,  bronze-black,  with 
bright  green  or  blue  maculate  borders  and  a  golden  sheen  over  all. 

We  pass  by  Eumceus  to  the  next  family,  generally  known  as  the  Erycixid^e  ;  but, 
according  to  Mr.  Kirby,  this  name  is  pre-occujjied,  and  he  proposes  in  its  stead  that  of 
Lemoniid^.  The  family  is  sub-divided  into  the  following  sub-families:  Lemoniinse, 
Euselasiinoa,  Nemeobina^,  and  Libythaeinaj.  They  are  generally  characterized  by  the 
male  having  but  four  perfect  feet,  while  the  female  has  six,  the  sub-families  being 
distinguished  by  minor  details  of  habit  and  structure. 

The  Lemoniinae  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  beautiful  insects,  adorned  with  ))riglit 
colors,  such  as  red,  yellow,  orange,  and  green  spots  on  a  black  ground.  Tliere  are  also 
many  very  peculiarly  formed  species  in  this  grou]),  in  which  the  secondaries  are  fur- 
nished with  fine  tails,  such  as  the  exquisite  genus  Ilelicopis,  of  which  //.  ciqjido  and 
H.  acis  are  well-known  species  from  Brazil.  In  these  the  wings  are  yellowish  white, 
with  the  base  orange,  the  borders  blackish,  and  the  under  side  beautifully  spotted  with 
shining  silver.  But  few  species  of  Erycinidse  inhabit  the  United  States,  the  most  sin- 
gular forms  being  Apodeinia,  of  which  three  species,  A.  niormo,  A.  virgidti,  and  ^-1. 
jialmeri,  are  pretty  brown  insects,  with  white  chequered  spots,  the  first  being  found  in 
Xevada,  the  second  in  southern  California,  and  the  last  in  Arizona.  Allied  to  these, 
though  probably  of  a  different  genus,  is  Lemonias  nais,  first  described  as  a  Clm/so- 
}>/ia>u(s.  It  is  from  southern  Utah  and  Colorado.  Two  species  of  Charis  are  also 
found  in  our  limits.  They  are  orange-brown  in  color,  with  the  lower  side  of  a  more 
vivid  shade,  with  a  nmnber  of  black  and  silver  dots  arranged  in  the  form  of  bands. 
They  are  among  the  smallest  of  our  butterflies. 

The  Euselasiinre,  or  Eurygoninas,  are  curious  forms,  in  which  tlic  wings  are  often 
very  abruptly  truncate  at  the  apex,  with  deep  sinuses  ;ilong  the  margins.  There  arc 
over  seventy  species  of  this  sub-family. 

Of  the  Nemeobinaj  the  tj^pical  genus  N'emeoUvs  is  represented  in  Europe  by  the 
sinulc  sipccics  X.lumia,  a  small  orange-brown  insect,  with  black  dots  and  marks,  at 
tir>t  -i^hi  like  one  of  the  "eoj-jpers"  of  the  family  Lyca>nida?.  It  also  bears  a  super- 
Hcial  rcMinlilance  to  some  species  of  MeliUm.  It  is  rather  common  in  France  and 
Germany,  and  has  also  been  taken  in  some  abundance  in  various  parts  of  England.  The 
caterpillar  has  been  described  by  Hilbner  as  feeding  on  primrose  and  cowslij).  Primula 
veris  and  P.  ekttior.  "  Its  color  is  pale  olive-orange,  with  black  dots,  with  bristly 
warts  and  long  feathery  hairs.  It  moves  very  slowly,  rolls  itself  up  when  disturbed, 
and  remains  a  long  time  in  that  state.  Its  appearance  at  different  ages  varies  con- 
siderably." 

The  Libythnpin.-c  has  but  one  genus,  Lihythaa,  in  which  the  paljii  are  prolonged  into 
the  form  of  a  beak  and  the  wings  are  robust  and  angular.     There  arc  but  eight  sjiecies 
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kuown,  of  whifli  the  lialf  are  natives  of  the  New  Woikl.  The  larvae  are  described 
as  being  without  spines,  slightly  jjubescent,  and  finely  sliagreened.  The  chrysalis  is 
short  and  slightly  angular.  One  of  the  species,  L.  celtis,  is  common  in  Europe,  reach- 
ing also  into  Asia  Minor.  All  of  them  appear  to  be  subject  to  great  variation,  and  it 
is  jjossible  that  many  now  accepted  as  a  species  may  ultimately  i)rove  to  be  mere  local 
forms.     They  are  brown  insects,  marked  with  yellow  and  white. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Nymphalid^  are,  in  point  of  numbers,  whether  of  indi- 
viduals or  of  s]>ecies,  the  most  abundant  of  all  diurnal  Lepidoptera,  containing  some 
of  the  most  familiar  forms,  and  including  many  which  have  no  special  home,  but  are 
scattered  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  The  following  are  briefly  the  characters 
of  the  grou]) :  Larva  cylindrical,  with  fleshy  ])rocesses  or  spines ;  Chrysalis  stout, 
smooth,  and  rounded,  or  angular  in  outline,  always  suspended  by  the  tail ;  Imago, 
with  the  body  stout,  a  large  groove  on  secondaries  for  the  reception  of  the  abdomen, 
discoidal  cellule  mostly  open,  fore  legs  aborted,  hooks  of  the  tarsi  generally  bilid. 
About  three  thousand  species  are  known. 

The  sub-family  Nymphalinae  is  the  largest  of  the  whole  group  of  diurnal  Lej)!- 
doptera,  and  in  its  one  hundred  and  thirteen  genera  comiirises  some  of  the  most 
interesting  and  beautiful  of  all  butterflies.  Their  chief  characters  have  been  defined 
as  follows :  "  Larva  cylindric,  sjjiuose  the  whole  length,  or  only  on  the  head ;  Chrysalis 
variable,  but  usually  spinose ;  Imago,  with  the  palpi  close,  elevated,  very  scaly,  the 
anterior  face  of  their  first  two  articles  nearly  as  wide  or  wider  than  the  sides,  abdo- 
minal edge  of  the  secondaries  forming  a  deep  groove  to  receive  the  abdomen  ;  Anten- 
nas with  a  distinct  kuob  or  club,  discoidal  cellule  nearly  always  open,  hooks  of  the 
tarsi  bifid."  They  are  very  rajiid  flyers,  and  are  among  the  most  active  of  all  lepi- 
dopterous  insects.  They  are  confined  to  no  particular  region  of  the  globe,  several 
species  having  wandered  over  the  whole  of  the  earth's  surface,  apparently  not 
affected  by  climatic  conditions,  but  faring  as  well  among  the  snows  of  the  Arctic 
as  in  the  hot  blasts  of  the  African  deserts,  Vanessa  antiopa,  for  cxanii)le,  being- 
recorded  from  Alaska  to  Brazil  on  this  continent,  and  from  Lapland  to  North  Africa 
on  the  old. 

Ancea  (far  better  known  as  Paphia)  is  comjwsed  of  species  in  which  the  fore  Mings 
are  distinctly  hollowed  out  on  the  external  margin,  leaving  the  ajiex  an  extremely 
sharp  angle,  and  also  very  frequently  with  the  same  excavation  along  the  iimer 
margin,  the  hind  wings  of  most  species  being  furnished  with  a  narrow,  pointed  tail. 
Tliere  are  nearly  sixty  species  known,  all  from  Central  and  South  America,  two  of 
them,  however,  P.  andriu,  long  regarded  as  identical  with  P.  (/hjceriam,  and  P.  mor- 
risoiHi,  crossing  our  borders  into  Florida  and  Arizona.  Mexico  is  rich  in  species  of 
this  group,  one  of  them,  P.  callidryas,  looking  at  first  sight  very  much  like  the  paler 
forms  of  Callidryas  and  Gonepteryx.  Siderone  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  last- 
named  genus,  but  the  body  is  stouter,  the  antcnna>  longer,  and  the  wings  not  so  deeply 
excavated.  One  sjiecies,  S.  ide,  has  a  black  ground,  with  large  blotches  of  the 
dee])est  crimson. 

Hi/pna  has  spatulate  tails,  the  wings  deeply  indented  on  the  margins,  and  the 
lower  side  ornamented  with  sjwts  of  silver.  Mr.  A.  G.  Butler  has  published  a  mono- 
gi-aph  of  the  genus,  in  which  he  enumerates  seven  species.  These,  however,  arc  said 
by  Kirby  to  be  refer.able  to  one  species,  the  original  type  of  the  genus  being  If.  dy- 
temnestra.  The  species  are  South  American.  M/nes  is  represented  by  only  three 
species,  of  which  M.  giien/iii,  from  Queensland,  has  the  upper  side  greenish  white. 
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with  black  l.nnlors;  (lie  lower  iiiarkc.l  with  l.hu-U,  iv.l,  ami  yclhiw.      It  ii:us  very  iiiiu-h 
thu  a!i|K'et  of  oortaiii  rii-rithi;  of  .Iho  genus  Delias. 

J\"i/ti>p/talig,  01-  C/tamxes,  is  a  genus  of  about  sixty  species,  in  which  the  wings  are 
triangular  in  outline,  very  much  produced  at  the  apex  of  the  primaries,  with  the  hind 
l)air  each  usually  provided  with  two,  three,  or  at  times  four  tails.  The  nervures, 
especially  of  the  anterior  pair,  are  very  much  thickened,  as  in  J'rtpuiia  and  t)ther  genera. 
The  thorax  is  very  thick  and  stout,  the  abdomen  rather  small,  received  into  a  groove 


^  ut^pi 


on  the  margin  of  the  hind  wings.  The  larvae  have  usually  four  vertical  horns  on  the 
head,  of  which  the  two  intermediate  are  the  longest.  The  species  are  all  natives  of 
the  Olil  World,  and  are  usually  more  gaily  colored  on  the  lower  than  on  the  ujiper  side. 
jV.  Jason  is  a  fine  European  species,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  handsomest  buttei-flies 
included  in  the  European  fauna.  It  is  about  four  inches  in  expanse,  the  surface  of  a 
rich,  silky  brown,  changing  with  the  light,  a  band  of  fulvous  around  the  margin  of  the 
wiugs,  with  some  blue  spots  near  the  anal  angle  of  the  secondaries.  Beneath,  the 
wings  are  rust-red,  with  bands  and  spots  of  brown,  white,  and  gray.  It  is  found 
chiefly  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  extends  to  Asia  Minor.     The  larva 
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is  green,  with  ;i  row  of  yellow  spots,  and  the  chrysalis  green,  smooth,  thick,  and 
coriaceous  in  texture.  It  produces  two  broods  during  the  year.  "In  many  parts  of 
France  the  butterfly  is  named  '  the  Pacha  with  two  tails.' "  It  is  probable  that  most  of 
the  species  have  the  same  life  history  as  JST.  jason,  the  earlier  stages  of  which  have 
been  carefully  studied  by  M.  Lefebure  of  Toulon.  Those  inhabiting  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  are  very  fine  and  remarkable  insects,  and  JV.  brutiis,  N.  etheocles,  and  iV" 
etesipe  and  others  are  among  the  wonders  displayed  in  the  cabinet  of  the  enthusiast. 
Australia  produces  a  beautiful  form  in  JV.  sernpronius,  which  is  abundant  in  gardens 
near  Sydney,  delighting  to  settle  on  the  flowers  of  Bursaria  spinosa,  and  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  larger  butterflies  most  frequently  seen  in  that  delightful  country.  Another 
gi-and  s})ecies  was  captured  by  Mr.  Wallace  in  Java,  viz.,  N.  kadenii,  which  is 
"  remarkable  for  having  on  each  hind  wing  two  curved  tails  like  a  pair  of  callipers." 
Many  others  are  also  taken  in  India,  of  which  the  best  known,  and  perhaps  the  most 
common,  is  JV.  athamas,  which  is  black,  with  very  broad  median  band  of  yellowish 
green.  The  most  variable  species  is  JV.  poh/xeiia,  of  which  not  less  than  seventeen 
forms  are  recorded  under  different  names.  It  extends  from  India  proper  thi-ough  the 
islands  of  the  Borneo  grouji,  southward  to  Ceylon,  presenting  considerable  change  of 
feature  in  its  different  locations. 

Prepona  consists  of  large  and  powerful  insects,  in  which  the  u]i))er  side  of  the 
wings  is  variously  marked  with  j)ur]jle-blue  shades,  while  the  lower  is  stone-drab  or 
fawn  color.  These  insects  rest  very  much  upon  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  when  the 
wings  are  folded  and  erect,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  them  from  the  bark 
ujion  which  they  are  jjlaeed.  This  must  serve  as  a  great  protection,  as  the  shiny  blue 
wings  would  render  them  an  attractive  object  to  birds  and  other  enemies. 

ApiAtura  is  a  most  beautiful  genus,  in  which  the  very  long  antennae  are  surmounted 
by  a  cylindrical  club,  the  thorax  long  and  robust,  the  abdomen  small,  the  wings 
slightly  dentate,  always  with  one  ocellus,  if  not  more,  on  the  lower  side,  the  outer 
edge  of  primaries  and  the  anal  angle  of  the  secondaries  slightly  concave.  They  are 
very  robust  and  powerful  insects,  and  are  noted  for  their  long  and  vigorous  flight. 
Many  of  the  species  have  the  most  glorious  lilac,  purple,  or  blue  reflection,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  very  handsome  insects.  A.  iris  is  a  European  species  of  great  beauty, 
so  much  so  as  to  have  obtained  the  familiar  name  of  the  "Purple  Emperor."  It  has 
the  wings  of  the  Vichest  i)urple,  with  a  few  white  spots  at  the  apex,  and  a  rather 
narrow  band  of  white  common  to  both,  wings.  Near  the  anal  angle  is  an  orange 
ocellus,  with  a  black  pupil,  while  the  under  side  is  profusely  ornamented  with  brown, 
orange,  and  white.  Like  many  of  its  tribe,  A.  iris  is  a  very  high  flier,  and,  as  West- 
wood  says,  "  delights  to  fix  his  throne  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  oak,  from  the  utmost 
S])rigs  of  which,  on  sunny  days,  he  performs  his  aerial  excursions,  defending  his  terri- 
tory against  a  rival  emperor  with  the  greatest  energy.  The  females  are  much  rarei-, 
and  do  not  take  such  lofty  flights  as  the  males." 

Lemenitis  is  distinguished  by  having  the  head  narrower  than  the  thorax,  the 
antennae  almost  as  long  as  the  body,  and  the  wings  wide,  slightly  dentate,  and 
destitute  of  ocelli.  We  have  seven  or  eight  species  in  the  United  States,  one  of 
which,  L.  lorquini,  is  only  found  on  the  Pacific  slope.  It  is  in  coloration  allied  to 
Adelpha^  and,  from  the  structure  of  its  caterpillar,  should  probably  form  the  type 
of  a  distinct  genus  between  it  and  Limenitis.  L.  toeidemei/rii  is  a  very  fine  species 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  while  L.  astyanax  (or  L.  xirsida)  and  L.  artemis  are 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  middle  and  eastern  states.     L.  proserpina  is  now 
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ios.  L.  mi.tipjms  resembles  greatly 
(trchlpiiuis),  but  it  is  of  course  very 
i:i<;o  staij;es.    It  is  one  of  our  most 
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in  color  the  coiiiiucni  milk-' 
different  in  structure  Ijol 
abundant  species. 

L.  cavtiUa  and  L.  sihi/Uu  are  European.  They  are  Ijrownish  black,  with  white 
markings,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  gi-aceful  flight.  It  is  related  l)y  Mr.  Ilaworlh 
that  "  there  was  an  old  aurelian  of  London  so  highly  deliglited  at  the  inimitable  flight 
of  Camilla  that,  long  after  he  was  unable  to  pursue  her,  he  used  to  go  to  the  woods 
and  sit  down  on  a  stile,  for  the  sole  purjwse  of  feasting  his  cyis  with  her  fascinating 
evolutions." 

Adelpha,  or  Heterochroa,  is  a  large  genus  containing  nearly  seventy  species  of 
brownish  butterflies,  with  white  bands,  and  some  spots  of  orange  and  black,  the  under 
side  being  white  with  streaks  and  bands  of  orange  of  various  shades.  They  are  nearly 
all  Central  and  Soiitii  American,  and  are  by  no  means  rare.  One  very  fine  specie.s, 
and  perhaps  the  lai-gest  of  the  group,  A.  califovidca,  is  abundant  in  all  parts  of 
California,  where  its  larva  feeds  on  oak.  The  butterfly  is  fond  of  alighting  on 
drainage  or  putrescent  matter,  and,  when  so  settled,  it  may  be  easily  captured ; 
but,  otherwise,  it  is  a  strong  and  wild  insect,  and  darts  .iw.iy  at  the  slightest  cause 
for  alarm. 

Victorinahns  five  sjiecies,  all  of  which  ai-c  large  aucl  sImaw  insects,  V.  superba, 
from  Mexico  and  Central  America,  being  particularly  so.  Ili/ji'iliiHiin  holds  a  large 
number  of  fine  butterflies,  in  which  the  prevailing  cnlur  is  luilliaiit  purple  or  blue, 
with  large  whitish  ocelli,  or  other  marks.  The  best-known  sjiecics  is  Jf.  boUna,  which 
is  remarkably  variable,  no  less  than  fourteen  separate  forms  having  been  described. 
It  is  somewhat  singular  that  this  species,  whose  home  a]>pears  to  be  India,  should 
have  found  its  way  to  the  West  Indies  and  even  to  Florida. 

Hatesia  is  a  genus  of  large  insects,  over  four  inches  in  expanse,  the  upjii 
the  wings  being  brilliant  steel-blue,  with  blackish  markings ; 
lower  pair,  in  one  species,  Ji. 
prolct,  being  wholly  bright  brick- 
red.  A  lovely  genus  of  more 
subdued  colors  is  Ageronia,  these 
buttei-flies  being  mostly  of  gray- 
ish tints,  mottled  with  black  or 
brown  in  streaks  or  squares. 
They  are  common  in  the  tropics 
of  America,  are  strong  fliers,  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  habit  of 
sitting  with  the  head  directed 
downward,  and  the  wings  out- 
spread upon  the  trunks  of  trees, 
as  well  as  for  a  singular  noise 
which  they  make  when  upon  the 
wing.     Mr.  D.irwin  thus  alludes 

to  one  of  the  species:  "I  was  much  struck  with  the  habits  of  Papilio  {Af/eronia) 
feronia.  This  butterfly  is  not  uncommon,  and  generally  frequents  the  orange 
groves.  Although  a  high  flier,  it  very  frequently  alights  on  the  trutdcs  of  trees. 
On  these  occasions  its  head  is  invariably  placed  downwards,  .and  its  wings  are  ex- 
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paneled  in  a  horizontal  piano,  instead  of  being  folded  vertically,  as  is  commonly  the 
case.  This  is  the  only  butterfly  which  I  have  ever  seen  that  uses  its  legs  for  running. 
Not  being  aware  of  this  fact,  the  insect,  more  than  once,  as  I  cautiously  approached 
with  my  forceps,  shuffled  on  one  side  as  the  instrument  was  on  the  point  of  closing, 
and  thus  escaped.  But  a  far  more  singular  fact  is  the  power  which  this  species 
possesses  of  making  a  noise.  Several  times  when  a  pair,  probably  male  and  female, 
were  chasing  each  other  in  an  irregular  course,  they  passed  within  a  few  yards  of  me, 
and  I  distinctly  heard  a  clicking  noise,  similar  to  that  produced  by  a  toothed  wheel 
passing  under  a  sj)ring  catch.  The  noise  was  continued  at  short  intervals,  and  could 
be  distinguished  at  about  twenty  yards  distance.  I  am  certain  there  is  no  error  in 
the  observation."  Mr.  Edwai-d  Doubleday  described  before  the  Entomological  Society 
on  March  3,  1845,  the  jieculiar  structure  of  the  wings  of  this  butterfly.  He  says: 
"  It  is  remarkable  for  having  a  sort  of  drum  at  the  base  of  the  fore-wings,  between 
the  costal  nervure  and  the  sub-costal.  These  two  nervures,  moreover,  have  a 
peculiar  screw-like  diaphragm  or  vessel  in  the  interior."  A  similar  structure 
obtains  in  some  species  of  moths ;  and  in  the  zygenid  genus  Hecatesia,  of  Australia, 
the  "  whiz,  whiz,"  of  the  male  insect,  which  is  like  the  noise  produced  by  a  humming- 
top,  may  be  heard  at  a  great  distance.  A.  feronia,  though  it  travels  as  far  north 
as  Mexico,  appears  to  be  most  abundant  in  Brazil. 

Still  handsomer,  if  possible,  are  the  species  of  CallHhea,  confined  to  the  Amazonian 
region,  where  all  the  species  known,  with  the  exce]ition  of  two,  were  caj)ture(l  l>y 
Messrs.  Bates  and  Wallace.  C.  sapphira  (male)  is  the  most  intense  col)alt-blue  that 
can  be  conceived,  so  bright  as  to  be  all  but  dazzling  to  the  eye.  C.  markii  is  purple 
and  orange.  C.  whitleyii  and  C.  buckleyi  are  equally  striking  in  their  colors,  and  from 
their  extreme  rarity  are  especially  valued  in  collections.  Mr.  Wallace  says :  "  The 
two  beautiful  butterflies,  C.  sapjyhira  and  C.  leprieuri,  which  were  originally  found, 
the  former  in  Brazil  and  the  latter  in  Guiana,  have  been  taken  by  myself  on  the  oppo- 
site banks  of  the  Amazon,  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  but  neither  of  them  on 
Ijoth  sides  of  that  river.  Mr.  Bates  has  since  discovered  another  species,  named  after 
himself,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Amazon  ;  and  a  fourth,  distinct  from  either  of  them, 
was  found  by  me  high  up  in  one  of  the  northwestern  tributaries  of  the  Rio  Negro,  so 
that  it  seems  probable  that  distinct  sj)ecies  of  this  genus  inhabit  the  opposite  shores  of 
the  Amazon." 

Precis  has  the  wings  more  or  less  falcate  at  the  apex,  an<l  some  of  the  species  have 
the  hind  pair  somewhat  produced  into  a  tail.  They  are  all  natives  of  Africa  and  the 
East  Indies.  Salamis  is  also  an  Afi-ican  genus,  the  best-known  species  of  which,  S. 
anacardii,  is  of  a  beautiful  opalescent  green  tint,  the  ocelli  being  suiTounded  by  black 
rings.  In  Kallima  the  upjjer  side  of  the  wings  has  broad  bands  of  purple  and  orange, 
but  the  under  side  is  brown,  and,  when  folded,  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  dead  leaf. 
Mr.  W.-illace  gives  a  most  charming  account  of  this  very  interesting  insect.  He  says : 
"  This  species  {K.  paraleJHa)  was  not  uncommon  in  dry  woods  and  thickets,  and  I 
often  endeavored  to  capture  it  without  success ;  for,  after  flying  for  a  short  distance,  it 
would  enter  a  bush  among  dry  or  dead  leaves,  and  however  carefully  I  crept  up  to  the 
spot  I  could  never  discover  it  till  it  would  suddenly  start  out  again,  and  then  dis- 
appear in  a  similar  place.  At  length  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  exact  spot 
where  the  butterfly  settled  ;  and,  though  I  lost  sight  of  it  for  some  time,  I  at  length  dis- 
covered that  it  was  right  before  ray  eyes,  but  that  in  its  position  of  repose  it  so  closely 
resembled  a  dead  leaf  attached  to  a  twig  as  almost  certainly  to  deceive  the  eye  even 
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when  gazing  full  upon  it."  TIr'  end  of  the  ii])iK>r  wings  terininatcs  in  a  fine  point,  as 
the  leaves  of  many  trojiieal  shrubs  anil  trees  are  pointed,  while  the  lower  wings  are 
more  obtuse,  and  are  lengthened  out  into  a  short  thin  tail.  Between  these  two  points 
there  runs  a  dark  curved  line  representing  the  midrib  of  a  leaf,  and  the  outline  of  the 
wings  when  pressed  close  together  is  that  of  a  moderately  sized  leaf  slightly  curved  or 
shrivelled.  The  liabits  of  the  insect  are  such  as  to  utilize  all  these  peculiarities,  and 
render  them  available  in  such  a  manner  as  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  purpose  of 
this  singular  case  of  mimicry,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  protection  to  the  insect. 

Closely  allied  to  Kallinai,  and  like  it,  very  leaf-like  on  the  lower  side,  is  Dollc- 
schaUiax,  of  which  the  most  common  species  is  D.  bisaltide.  This  is  found  in  various 
varietal  forms  throughout  the  East  Indian  region,  as  well  as  in  the  northern  jiortions 
of  Australia.  Anartia  has  one  species,  A.  jatroplid',  in  our  fauna,  which  is  Ijy  no 
means  rare  in  Florida.  It  is  brownish  w  liite,  w  ith  a  row  of  small  ocelli  around  the 
margins. 

The  genus  Colanis  has  one  excpiisite  species,  C.  dido,  in  which  the  wings  are 
bi-ownish,  with  pale  sea-green  markings.  It  is  very  aberrant  in  these  respects  from  its 
congeners,  Avhich  are  light  brown  marked  with  black.  The  caterjiillar  of  the  species 
alluded  to  has  been  figured  by  Madame  Merian.  It  is  of  a  green  color,  having  a  red 
and  wliite  ray  along  each  side  of  the  body.  It  bears  several  rows  of  short  spines,  ris- 
ing in  a  radiated  manner  from  a  tubercle,  and  two  very  long  caudal  appendages. 
Dionc  or  Affranlis  is  represented  in  this  country  by  a  species  very  common  in  the 
southern  states,  and  extending  across  the  continent  to  southern  California,  viz.,  J). 
vanilke.  Its  briglit  orange-brown  wings,  marked  with  black  spots,  with  the  lower 
side  adorned  with  large  patches  of  silver,  render  it  a  very  conspicuous  and  striking 
insect  among  the  passion-flower  plants  on  which  the  larva  feeds.  D.  mo/icfa  is  a  form 
found  fron^  Mexico  to  Brazil,  smaller  in  size  than  D.  vaniUce,  but  with  the  siher 
blotches  of  the  under  side  even  more  strongly  marked. 

The  two  species  of  Eiiptoieta,  E.  ddiidki  and  E.  hcfjesia  are  North  American 
insects,  tlie  former  extending  from  New  York  State  to  southern  Mexico,  and  the  latter 
from  the  southern  portion  of  California,  through  Mexico,  to  Panama,  and  probably  still 
further  south.  They  are  nearly  related  to  the  next  genus,  Argynnis,  which  is  abundantly 
represented  on  this  continent,  out  of  the  seventy-five  species  catalogued  by  Kirby,  not 
less  than  twenty-eight  being  na- 
tives of  the  United  States.  The 
grandest  of  them  all,  A.  diana,  is 
peculiar  to  Virginia,  where  it  flies 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  darting 
into  the  depths  of  the  forest  on 
the  approach  of  an  intruder.  The 
male  is  about  four  and  a  liiilf 
inches  in  expanse,  the  wings  rich 
chocolate-brown,  with  very  broa<l 
bright  orange  margin,  while  the 
female  is  a  little  larger  than  her 
mate,  and  has  the  border  bluish 
steel  color,  the  lower  side  of  both  sexes  being  marked  with  silver  s])ots.  This 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the  handsomest  insects  found  in  the  United  States,  and 
is  justly  regarded  as  a  great  prize  by  the  collector.     The  caterpillar  feeds,  as  indeed 
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do  all  of  the  genus,  ujion  violets  or  allied  plants,  hut  hitlu-rto  it  has  been  impossible  to 
raise  the  species  in  captivity.  A.  cijbele  and  A.  aphrodite  are  among  our  most  common 
species,  the  former  being  taken  in  great  numbers  in  June  about  the  flowers  of  thistles 
and  other  composite  plants.  ^-1.  atlantis  is  abundant  in  the  White  Mountains,  N.  H., 
and  a  small  species,  .1.  montinus,  is  met  with  only  in  the  same  range,  but  is  of  con- 
siderable rarity,  Mr.  Scudder  remarking  that  "  probably  no  collector  has  seen  more 
than  eight  or  ten  of  these  butterflies  in  a  day's  scramble  among  the  mountains.  They  ily 
close  to  the  ground,  among  the  scanty  foliage  growing  in  the  rocky  crevices  of  the 
steep  mountain  slojjes."  California,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  Pacific  States,  pro- 
duce some  fine  species  of  Argijmds,  A.  leto,  and  A.  nokomis  being  remarkable  for 
having  the  female  almost  black.     The  former  of  these  is  somewhat  common  in  the  Yo- 

semite  valley  and  about  the  base  of 

Fifi  r.in  -  inniinihh.ii..,,.,  i°  which  the  under  side  is  without 

silver  spots,  and  the  wings  nari-ower 

and  more  produced,  ha\  e  \>w\\  assiL;iu'd  to  the  genus  Hrenthis.     Of  this  section,  to 

which  A.  montinus  (alluded  to  above)  belongs,  our  most  common  species  is  A.  bellono, 

which  is  abundant  throughout  the  summer  in  swampy  meadows. 

Melitcea  contains  nearly  fifty  species,  nearly  all  of  which  are  natives  of  Europe  and 
North  America,  a  few  only  being  found  in  Amoorland  and  Kamschatka.  They  are 
prettily  marked  with  brown,  yellow,  and  white  chequered  spots,  without  silver  on  the 
under  side,  which  is  variously  adorned  with  bands  of  white  and  yellow.  Two  of  the 
most  conspicuous  species  of  this  country  are  M.  j>haaiton  and  M.  chalcedon.  The  for- 
mer of  these,  though  somewhat  local,  is  occasionally  found  in  great  numbers  in  its 
haunts,  and  is  ajit  to  run  into  very  peculiar  aberrations,  the  wings  becoming  suffused, 
and  losing  nearly  all  trace  of  the  original  markings.  The  food  plant  is  the  Chelone 
glabra.  M.  chalcedon  is  abundant  in  spring  in  California,  and  may  be  found  in  com- 
pany with  31.  palla.,  flying  on  warm  days  in  almost  every  floweiy  meadow.  Its  chrys- 
alis is  clear  white,  with  black  and  yellow  spots,  and  is  a  very  pretty  object.  The  larva 
feeds  upon  species  of  Scrophulariaceae,  but  its  favorite  plants  are  Diphicvs  ghitinosus 
and  Cantilejia  jmriiiflora.  It  is  black,  with  yellow  tubercles,  and  is  furnished  with 
long  black  sjiines.  The  larvae  in  their  young  stages  are 
gregarious,  and  hibernate  in  a  curiously  formed  web,  as 
also  do  those  of  M.  phaceton. 

Phyciodes  and  Eresia  are  large  genera,  containing  to- 
gether (having  been  united  by  recent  authors)  over  one 
hundred  species.     They  are  mostly  brownish,  with  yellow 

or  white  spots  and  blotches,  small  in  size,  and  not  particu-        fig. uii.  — y^A//i«o(fev««i 
larly  attractive,  save  to  the  scientific  observer.     P.  tharos 

is  one  of  the  commonest  of  North  Atnerican  butterflies,  being  abundant  everywheic 
from  May  to  September. 

Grapta  includes  a  number  of  Euro])ean  and  American  si)ecies,  in  which  the  wings 
are  very  angular,  deeply  excised  in  the  border,  the  underside  of  secondaries  bearing  a 
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mark  like  tlio  lettiTs  L  <ii-  V,  in  gold  or  silver.  The  North  Aincriean  forms  :ire 
numerous  and  very  beautiful,  C.  iiiterrogationis  being  the  largest  and  most  striking. 
This  is  a  common  species  in  the  southern  States,  and  is  met  with,  though  in  less 
abundance,  as  far  north  as  Maine,  and  occasionally  in  Canada.  The  larva  feeds  on 
hop  and  elm  chiefly.  G./aunus,  G.progne,  and  G.  comma  are,  at  times,  also  common 
species,  the  last  named  being  thought  by  some  entomologists  to  be  the  same  as 
G.  C-albuin  of  Europe.  G.  Qracilis  is  a  fine  species  peculiar  to  the  White  Mountains, 
and  has  the  under  side  prettily  shaded  witii  white  and  gi-een.  The  caterpillars  of  the 
Graptas  are  mostly  whitish,  with  orange  and  brown  shades,  and  are  profusely  covered 
with  small,  tubercular  spines.  They  cannot  be  said  to  be  destructive  in  their  habits, 
as  the  only  cultivated  plant  they  are  found  upon  is  the  hop,  and  to  this  they  do  but 
little  damage.  The  chrysalides  are  very  angular  and  spiny,  and  are  generally  orna- 
mented with  l)vight  golden  spots. 

Of  the  true  genus  Winessa,  which,  as  now  limited  by  entomologists,  differs  from 
Grapta  in  having  smaller  and  shorter  palpi,  in  the  much  smaller  excisions  of  the  wings, 
and  in  the  larva  being  without  spines  on  the  head,  the  most  widely  spread  species  is 
V.  antiopa,  which,  as  has  been  previously  said,  is  almost  world-wide  in  its  range. 
This  well-known  insect,  as  common  on  the  continent  of  Eui-ope  as  it  is  with  us,  has 
the  upper  side  of  the  wings  of  a  rich  purplish  brown,  with  a  rather  broad- cream-colored 
margin,  in  which  are  several  bright  blue  spots, 
while  the  lower  side  is  charcoal  black,  flecked 
with  yellowish  scales.  It  is  very  strong  on  the 
wing,  and  may  be  often  seen  flying  about  road- 
sides in  siunmer,  chasing  its  brethren,  and  en- 
gaged with  them  in  severe  encounters,  often 
passing  far  up  out  of  sight,  and  continuing  the 
warfare  into  "  the  blue."  A  very  singular 
variety,  in  which  the  cream  border  is  remark- 
ably wide,  and  the  blue  spots  are  absent,  has 
been  named,  by  the  late  Dr.  Asa  Fitch,  T' 
lintneri,  and  Mr.  S.  L.  Elliot  of  New  York  h  w 
raised  some  still  more  abnormal  forms,  m 
which  the  brown  of  the  wings  is  more  com 
pletely  encroached  upon  by  the  paler  shad( 
The  eggs  are  laid  (according  to  Professor  Fti- 
nald)  "  in  a  cluster  around  the  twigs  of  willow  . 
elm,  or  poplar,  near  the  petiole  of  a  leaf,  on 
which  the  young  larviB  feed."  Thes6  are  black- 
ish, with  small  white  dots,  and  with  a  row  ol 
brick-red  blotches  on  the  dorsal  region. 

V.  io  is  one  of  the  most  singularly  beauti- 
ful of  European  Lepidoj^tera,  its  deej)  reddish 
wings,  with  large  eye-like  spots  in  which  yel- 
low, black,  lilac,  rose,  and  white  arc  all  inter- 
mingled, rendering  it  an  object  of  admiration 
to  eveiy  beholder.  The  under  side  is  deep 
black.  It  is  a  very  common  species  in  Europe,  being  found  during  the  summer  in 
almost  every  garden.     The  caterpillars  are  gregarious,  and  feed  exclusively  on  the 
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common  stinging-nettle,  Urtica  dioica.  V.  ttrticoB  and  V.  pohjddoros  are  also  well- 
known  European  forms,  the  caterpillars  of  which  are  very  much  alike,  that  of  tlie 
former  feeding  on  nettle,  of  the  latter  on  elm.  They  are  represented  in  this  country 
by  two  allied  forms,  V.  milberti,  recalling  urticce,  and  V.  californica,  being  nearly 
related  to  polychloros.  The  last-named  species,  in  its  larva  stage,  feeds  on  Ceanothis 
thyrslflora,  to  which  shrub  it  is  at  times  extremely  destructive. 

Pyrunieis  is  distinguished  from  Vanessa  by  having  "  the  wings  still  less  angular, 
palpi  less  hairy,  and  in  somewhat  different  form ;  the  club  of  the  antennas  is  rather 
more  pointed ;  the  larvse  have  all  the  segments,  except  the  head  and  prothorax,  armed 
with  long  spines  set  round  with  whorls  of  stiff  bristles.  They  differ  also  in  habit,  those 
of  Pyrameis  are  always  solitary,  drawing  together  the  sides  of  a  leaf  with  silken 
threads,  and  thus  forming  a  cylindric  dwelling;  the  pupas  are  similar  in  shape  and 
markings."  The  most  familiar  species  is  P.  cardui,  the  "  painted  lady  "  of  English 
collectors,  which  is  spread  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  through  a  large  part  of  Asia, 
across  Behring's  Straits  and  down  the  Pacific  Coast  to  Peru,  appearing  again  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  continent,  and  becoming  abundant  in  the  middle  and  northern 
portion  of  the  United  States.  It  is  also  met  with  in  the  Sandwich  and  Fiji  groups  of 
islands ;  and  a  closely  allied  form,  P.  kershawii,  evidently  an  offshoot  from  the  main 
branch  of  the  species,  is  abundant  in  Australia.  "Painted  ladies"  have  thus  made 
their  way  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  larva  of  P.  cardui 
feeds  exclusively  on  thistles.  It  is  blackish  or  greenish  brown,  with  yellow  dorsal  and 
lateral  lines. 

A  pretty  species  closely  allied  to  this  is  P.  caryce,  which  extends  along  the  west 
coast  of  America  from  Oregon  to  Chili,  and  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  butterflies  of 
California  and  western  Mexico.  The  food  plants  of  the  caterpillar  are  various  species 
of  Malva  and  Lavatera.  P.  tammeamea  is  one  of  the  few  buttei-flies  found  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  grandest  of  the  genus.  It  is  strongly  marked 
with  bright  red  blotches,  and  frequents  the  thick  forests  at  the  base  of  the  volcanic 
mountains  of  those  beautiful  islands.  It  is  at  present  extremely  rare  in  collections, 
and  nothing  has  been  recorded  regarding  its 
earlier  stages.  P.  gonerilla  is  a  native  of  New 
Zealand,  and  P.  itea  of  Australia.  The  cater- 
pillars of  both  of  these  s])ecies  are  black,  not 
unlike  those  of  V.  io,  and  like  them  feed  upon 
urticaceous  plants. 

Jimonia  is  a  very  distinct  genus  from  Pyra- 
meis, having  naked  eyes,  and  less  hairy  anterior 
legs.  The  cells  of  both  wings  are  nearly  always 
open,  the  Larvae  have  the  head  always  spinose,  and 
the  chrysalis  is  tubercidated,  but  rarely  angular. 
The  wings  are  always  marked  with  large  or  small  ocelli.  J.  delia,  J.  orithya,  and  J. 
oenone,  all  East  Indian  species,  are  beautifully  marked  with  purple  and  orange.  J.  lao- 
media  is  grayish  fawn  color,  and  the  rest  of  the  species  are  shades  of  brown  with  vari- 
ously sized  ocelli.  One  species,  tT.  ccenia,  is  extremely  common  in  Georgia  and  Florida, 
and  occasionally  so  in  the  northern  states. 

The  Heliconinae  are  closely  allied  in  appearance  to  the  next  sub-family ;  but  they 
are  slighter  insects,  have  the  wings  more  produced,  with  the  antennae  and  abdomen 
proportionately  longer.     The  discoidal  cellule  is  always  closed.     There  are  but  two 
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genera,  JMicoinns  and  A'iici,f,ii.  TIk'v  arc  all  iiwuliar  to  tlio  Aiiu'vicaii  cotitinoiit. 
"The  prevailing  ground-fok.r  of  the  wings  of  these  insects  is  (leep  hhu'k,  and  on  this 
are  depicted  spots  of  crimson,  white,  and  bright  green,  in  different  patterns  according 
to  the  species.  Tlieir  elegant  shape,  showy  colors,  and  slow,  sailing  mode  of  flight, 
make  them  very  attractive  objects,  and  their  numbers  are  so  great  that  they  form 
quite  a  feature  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  forest,  compensating  for  the  scarcity  of 
flowei-s."  One  species,  //.  charithoiiia,  in  which  the  wings  arc  black  with  greenish  yel- 
low mai'kings,  is  very  abundant  in  Fl(>ri<hi. 
This  genus  is  shown  in  the  plate  o[ipositc 
p.  120  of  this  volume. 

The  Acrceinaj  has  but  two  genera  with 
about  eighty-five  species,  the  typical  genus 
Acrce.a  being  for  the  most  pai-t  compose( 
of  African  insects  with  semi-transparent 
wings,  of  reddish  brown  colors,  marked 
with  black  spots,  of  an  endless  variety  of 
pattern.  They  are  nearly  all  rather  small 
insects,  few  being  above  three  inches  in  width.  The  catiiiiilhns  :nc  spinose  and  the 
chrysalides  also  are  furnished  with  short  spiny  processes,  many  of  tluni  being  marked 
with  golden  spots.  Some  of  the  species  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa  are  very  beau- 
tiful, shades  of  red  of  various  degrees  of  intensity  prevailing  amongst  them. 

The  BrassoliniB  are  like  Morpho,  but  with  brown  wings,  Brassolis  and  Opsi- 
phanes  having  very  short  bodies,  with  the  antennae  thickened  at  the  tips,  especially  in 
the  females.  Calu/o  contains  some  very  large  insects,  C.  enrylochus  or  the  "  owl- 
buttei-fly,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  being  common  throughout  South  America.  Its 
expanse  of  wings  is  sometimes  nine  inches,  and  when  they  are  folded  by  the  insect  in 
a  state  of  rest,  the  large  ocelli  at  base  of  secondaries  look  like  a  pair  of  eyes  of  some 
small  species  of  owl,  thus,  no  doubt,  protecting  the  insect  from  the  attacks  of  birds  and 
other  enemies.  C.  uranxis  has  a  brilliant  bar  of  orange  transversely  across  the  wings. 
The  Brassolinae  are  all  natives  of  America  and  the  West  India  Islands. 

We  now  approach  a  group  of  Nymphalidae,  which  contains  some  of  the  largest  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  beautiful  of  Lepidopterous  forms,  and  which,  though  not 
numerous,  either  in  genera  or  species,  is  full  of  interest  to  the  student  of  nature.  The 
Mor])hinsB  have  the  wings  large,  with  a  groove  in  the  secondaries  for  the  reception  of 
the  abdomen,  which  is  short,  and,  considering  the  size  of  the  wings,  remarkably  small. 
The  nerves  at  the  base  of  the  primaries  are  gi-eatly  developed,  the  wings  are  rounded 
in  the  outline,  the  discoidal  cell  of  secondaries  always  open,  and  the  antennae  almost 
hair-like,  or,  at  lea.st,  very  slightly  thickened  at  this  extremity.  The  wings  beneath 
are  adorned  with  ocelli,  generally  of  large  size. 

If.  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  Morphiiias  should  bo  found  only  in  the  East 
Indian  Islands  and  the  warmer  portions  of  the  American  continent,  the  whole  of 
Europe,  Africa,  and  the  most  of  the  main  land  of  Asia  possessing  no  representative  of 
the  tribe.  They  thus  n.iturally  divide  themselves  into  two  sections,  that  of  the  East 
Indian  Archipelagf),  for  the  most  part,  containing  smaller  and  (lullcr-colorod  insects 
than  the  group  inhabiting  Brazil  and  Central  America. 

The  true  Morphos  are,  as  has  been  said,  found  mainly  in  Brazil,  oidy  two  or  three 
species  reaching  as  far  nortli  as  Mexico.  Notable  among  these  is  a  large  white  one, 
with  rather  small  brown  ocelli,  viz.,  M.  poliiphemus,yi\\'w\\  is  a  native  chiefly  of  the 
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west  coast,  where  it  flies  lazily  over  the  glades  ami  forest-like  swamps  of  that  district. 
This  species  is  at  j)resent  rare  in  collections.  The  Brazilian  forms  are  mostly  bright 
metallic  blue  above,  brown  beneath,  with  the  ocelli  arranged  around  the  margins  of 
the  wings.  They  are,  many  of  them,  incomparably  beautiful ;  and  in  their  flight  through 
the  glorious  tropical  vegetation  of  the  forests,  they  attract  the  eye  of  every  traveller, 
and  become  to  him  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  his  wanderings.  Mr.  Bates  says :  "  It  i8 
a  grand  sight  to  see  these  colossal  butterflies  by  twos  and  threes  floating  at  a  great 
height  in  the  still  air  of  a  tropical  niorniiig.  They  flap  their  wings  only  at  long 
intervals,  for  I  have  noticed  them  to  sail  a  very  considerable  distance  without  a  stroke. 
.  .  .  Morplios  are  amongst  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  insect  denizens  of  tropical 
American  forests;  and  the  broad  glades  of  the  Villa  Nova  roads  seemed  especially 
suited   to   them,  for  I  noticed  here  six  species.     The  largest  species  of  31.  cisseis 

measured  seven  and  a  half  inches 
in  expanse.  Another  smaller  kind, 
which  I  could  not  capture,  was  of 
a  pale  silvery  blue  color,  and 
the  polished  surface  of  its  wings 
flashed  like  a  silver  speculum,  as 
the  insect  flapped  its.  wings  at  a 
great  elevation  in  the  sunlight." 

M.  cipris,  a  prize  long  coveted 
1 1 y  entomologists,  has  of  late  years 
liccn  taken  in  considerable  quan- 
tities in  Bogota  and  Venezuela. 
'I'lie  male  of  this  flue  species  has 
'  I  he  wings  of  a  dazzling  brightness, 
..1  a  shade  of  blue  to  which  no 
'  other  ejjithet  than  that  of  "  celes- 
tial" can  be  ajiplied.  The  female, 
'  however,  is  of  a  dull  yellow  color, 
:  ■  with  markings  of  brown,  and  a 
lihiish  sheen.  This  sex  is  still  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  good  examples 
are  sold  for  enormous  prices.  M. 
^W;  lartes,  common  around  Rio  Jan- 
^  eiro,  is  of  a  very  delicate  shade  of 
.1  bluish  white,  with  black  markings 
on  the  costa.  The  most  variable 
species  is  M.  achilles,  which  passes 
into  no  less  than  sixteen  forms,  known  by  as  many  distinct  names.  Thirty-five  species 
of  3rorpho  are  known. 

The  next  sub-family,  Elymniinse,  contains  but  one  genus  and  twenty-six  si)ecies. 
It  is  distinguished  by  having  the  wings  very  much  produced  at  the  apex,  by  the 
absence  of  ocelli,  and  by  the  curiously  marked  under  surface  of  most  of  the  species. 
They  are  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World,  and  many  of  them  mimic  the  Danainse  in 
color  and  general  facies.     The  transformations  of  the  genus  have  not  been  observed. 

Placed  next  to  the  Danainas,  by  modern  authors,  is  the  extensive  sub-family 
Satyrinre  or  «  wood-nymphs,"  as  they  are  familiarly  called.    They  are  for  the  most  part 
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<liill-l()iikiii!4-  insects  of  various  sli.-icii-s  of  l/ro\vii,  liii'  \viiii;s  aliovc  ami  l)cni'atli  adoriicil 
with  ocelli,  or  eye-like  spots  of  various  sizes.  "The  larva',  are  attenuate  at  the 
extremities,  terminated  by  two  anal  points  more  or  less  prominent ;  head  sometimes 
rounded,  sometimes  emarginate  or  bifid,  or  surmounted  by  two  spines.  Chrysalis 
cylindroid,  not  much  angular.  Imago ;  palpi  close,  elevated,  very  hairy,  body 
moderate,  wings  rather  robust,  abdominal  edge  of  the  secondaries  forming  a  groove, 
discoidal  cellule  always  closed,  nervures  of  the 
])rimarip*  often  much  dilated  at  their  origin." 
There  are  sixty  genera  and  about  seven  hundred 
and  thirty  species,  world-wide  in  their  distribu- 
tion, and  generally  found  in  considerable  abun- 
dance. The  caterpillars  feed  a  good  deal  upon 
grasses,  sedges,  etc.,  and  cannot  be  placed  among 
the  destructive  insects.  The  tropical  forms  attain 
a  large  size,  many  of  them  measuring  as  much  as 
five  or  six  inches  in  expanse,  though  the  bulk  of 
the  species  are  only  moderate  in  size.  In  some 
South  American  genera  {CithoBrias,  Hcetera,  and  Pierella),  the  wings  are  partially  or 
wholly  denuded  of  scales,  and  have  an  opalescent  reflection.  One  of  the  sj)ecies 
ILetera  esnicriiJ<7<i,  is  thus  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Bates:  "It  has  one  spot  only  of  o])aque 
coloring  on  its  w  iiiu^,  wliich  is  of  a  violet  and  rosy  hue;  this  is  the  only  part  visible 
when  the  insect  is  tlying  low  over  dead  leaves,  in  the  gloomy  shades  where  alone  it  is 
found,  and  it  then  looks  like  the  wandering  petal  of  a  flower." 

3faniola  (=  Erehki)  includes  a  large  number  of  species,  for  the  most  part  Eino- 
pean,  which  are  known  as  wood-browns,  meadow-browns,  etc.  They  are,  as  these 
familiar  names  suggest,  for  the  most  jtart  brown  in  color,  the  ocelli  of  various  sizes, 
with  the  lower  side  of  the  wings  frequently  ornamented  with  shades  and  streaks  of 
white.     Many  of  them  are  mountain  insects,  being  only  found  at  high  elevations. 

(Eneis,  better  known  as  Chionobas,  is  a  i)eculiarly  interesting  genus,  which  has 
the  wings  generally  of  a  pale,  livid,  and,  as  stated  by  Morris,  "diseased  color,  indi- 
cating its  far  northern  habitat."  They  are  chiefly  lovers  of  mountains,  though  perha])s 
the  most  beautiful  species  of  the  genus,  C  iclima,  is  found  in  the  forests  of  Mendocino, 
California.  Two  or  three  of  them  inhabit  Labrador,  being  the  most  common  lepi- 
dopterous  insects  of  that  inhospitable  country ;  and  one  very  remarkable  species,  C. 
arf/etiteus,  a  native  of  Chili,  has  the  whole  upper  surface  entirely  silvered,  looking  like 
a  piece  of  electroplate  flashing  in  the  sunshine.  C.  semidea  has  long  been  a  favorite 
insect  with  North  American  entomologists.  It  is  found  upon  the  highest  peaks  of 
the  White  Mountains,  New  Hampshire,  and  in  a  few  places  on  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
In  scinio  s|iccics  of  Chionobas  the  ocelli  are  almost  or  entirely  obsolete. 

llqipin-fliia  and  Sati/rxs  are  American  and  European,  differing  from  kindred  genera 
by  the  shape  of  the  wings,  by  the  neuration,  and  by  other  details  of  structure.  11. 
persephone  and  II.  semele  are  well-known  European  species,  while  11.  ridinf/sii  is  one 
of  the  very  interesting  forms  of  our  own  continent,  having  its  home  in  the  Coloradian 
portion  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Mi/caJesis  and  Yiythima  are  composed  of  a  number 
of  thin-winged  species,  in  which  the  ocelli  are  very  large,  so  much  so  as  at  times  to 
appear  disproportionate  to  the  size  of  the  insect,  which  is  rarely  more  than  two  inches 
in  expanse.  The  genera  are  peculiarly  Asiatic  and  Australian,  Y.  arctous  and  J/. 
terminus  being  among  the  most  common  lepidoptera  of  New  Holland.     Ccenonympha 
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is  well  represented  in  tlie  United  States,  one  third  of  the  total  number  being  found 

amongst  us.     They  are,  however,  peculiar  to  the  western  slope  of  the  continent,  C. 

cuUfornica  and  C.  galactina  being  extremely  abundant 

Win  California  and  Oregon.  Nmnympha  is  found  on 
the  Atlantic  coast. 
The  Danaina3  comprise  a  large  group  of  butterflies 
in  which  the  wings  are  streaked  with  black,  mostly 
along  the  course  of  the  nervures,  as  in  Danais,  or  are 
shaded  with  purple,  and  spotted  with  white,  as  in 
¥iii.GU.—Ntunijmphamtnjtis.         EuplKa.     Tliey  arc  found  all  over  the  world,  Asia, 

however,  leading  in  point  of  numbers. 
The  genus  Hestia  is  comjjosed  of  very  large  insects,  in  which  the  ground-color  of 
the  wing  is  white  or  smoky,  with  the  nervures  broadly  black,  and  with  black  spots 
variously  distributed  over  the  whole  surface.  They  are  all  natives  of  the  East  Indian 
archipelago,  and  are  very  curious-looking  insects.  J£.  itea  is  the  best^known  species. 
It  is  about  seven  inches  in  expanse  of  wing.  Danais  is  represented  in  this  country 
by  the  well  known  D.  erijipus  (=  Z>.  arc/n'ppNg),  which  is  abundant  everywhere 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  which  has  gradually  worked  its  way  through  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  to  the  Fijis,  thence  to  the  Friemlly  group,  and  finally  to  Australia, 
where  it  is  said  to  be  now  quite  abundant.  The  means  of  these  migrations  is  scarcely 
known ;  but  it  is  assumed  that  the  insects  make  their  long  fliglit  in  crowds,  from  land 
to  land,  being  probably  kept  upon  their  course  by  the  aid  of  the  wind.  The  cater- 
])illar  of  the  last-named  species,  with  its  yellow  and  black  transverse  bands,  and  its 
black  filaments,  and  its  beautiful  chrysalis,  looking  like  green  ice  spotted  with  gold,  are 
well-known  objects,  while  the  perfect  insect  is,  in  summer,  conspicuous  upon  every 
wayside,  where  its  food-plants,  the  various  species  of  Asclepias  (milk-weed)  are  found. 
An  admirable  memoir  on  the  anatomy  of  this  butterfly  has  been  published  by  Mr. 
Edward  Burgess  of  Boston,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  text-book  for  the  structure 
of  the  wliole  group.  Several  beautiful  species  of  Danais  are  found  in  India  and 
Australia,  and  one  of  these,  specially  worthy  of  remark,  is  D.  Kmniace,  which  has 
been  wrongly  regarded  as  an  Euplcea,  and  has  been  referred  to  by  wi-iters  as  JE. 
hamata.  This  is  the  celebrated  bugong  moth  of  the  natives  of  New  Holland,  so  much 
prized  by  some  of  the  tribes  as  an  article  of  food.  Dr.  George  Bennett,  of  Sydney, 
author  of  "  Wanderings  of  a  Naturalist  in  New  South  Wales,"  was  the  first  to  call 
attention  to  the  singular  facts  connected  with  this  insect,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than 
to  give  his  own  words.  "  The  Bugong  '  motlis '  (sic)  collect  upon  the  surfaces  and 
also  in  the  crevices  of  the  masses  of  gr.anite  in  incredible  quantities.  To  procure  them 
with  greater  facility  the  natives  make  smothered  fires  underneath  those  rocks  about 
which  they  are  collected,  and  suffocate  them  with  smoke,  at  the  same  time  sweeping 
them  off,  frequently  in  baskets-full  at  a  time.  A  circular  space  is  then  cleared  on  the 
ground,  on  it  a  fire  is  lighted,  and  kept  burning  until  the  ground  is  considered  to  be 
sufficiently  heated,  when,  the  fire  being  removed,  and  tlie  ashes  swept  away,  the  moths 
are  placed  upon  the  heated  space,  and  stiri-ed  about  until  the  down  and  wings  arc 
removed ;  they  are  then  placed  on  pieces  of  bark  and  winnowed,  to  separate  the  dust 
and  wings  mixed  with  the  bodies.  They  are  then  eaten,  or  placed  in  a  wooden  vessel 
and  pounded  by  a  piece  of  wood  into  masses,  or  cakes,  resembling  lumps  of  fat,  and 
may  be  compared,  in  color  and  consistence,  to  dough  made  from  smutty  wheat  mixed 
with  fat.     The  bodies  are  large,  and  filled  with  a  yellowisli  oil,  resembling  in  taste  a 
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swoi'l  iHit.  .  .  .  'rile  tirst  liinc  this  dii't  is  used  h\  llic  native  tribes,  violent  vdinitinj^ 
jiud  other  debilitating  eii'ects  are  j)rodiiced,  but  after  a  few  days  they  become  accus- 
tomed to  its  use,  and  then  thrive  and  fatten  exceedingly  \i]i()n  it."  J)anais  Kmniace 
is  at  times  quite  common  in  the  gardens  of  Sydney  atid  Brisbane. 

To  India  and  Australia  also  belongs  the  great  genus  Eupkea,  in  wbicli  the  wings 
are  generally  marked  with  white  spots,  and  adorned  with  purple  (ir  blue  icfleetions. 
Many  very  tine  and  rare  species  are  found  in  the  little  known  islands  of  the  Aru  and 
Timor  groups,  and  we  are  yearly  adding  others  to  our  lists  through  the  energy  of 
collectors  in  those  regions.  Many  genera  of  few  species  follow  the  Etqylveas,  most  of 
which  bear  great  resemblance  to  the  Helinniiiis.  Such  are  Ltjcorea,  of  whieh  /.. 
deohcea  is  a  familiar  example,  and  Diricetina  khi::ii,  a  species  with  clear  winge,  marked 
along  the  nervures  with  bright  brown  streaks,  common  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  Mechanitis  contains  a  group  of  rather  large  insects,  in  which  the  wings  are 
comparatively  narrow,  tiie  abdomen  and  autemiie  quite  long,  with  the  prevailing 
colors  yellow  and  shades  of  brown.  The  last  three  genera  appear  to  replace  the 
Danaiads  and  Euplceas  in  the  New  WorKI,  lume  of  them  being  found  away  from  the 
American  continent. 

Closely  allied  to  them  is  a  large  group,  natives  of  the  tropical  ]ioitiou  of  tlie  con- 
tinent belonging  chiefly  to  the  genus  Ithoniia.  These  have  the  win^s,  with  tlie 
exception  of  the  margins,  entirely  destitute  of  scales,  and  when  in  flight  appear  as 
has  been  aptly  said,  like  "  spirit  butterflies,"  their  gauzy  wings  hardly  giving  the 
idea  of  active  life.  They  are  numerous  both  in  sjiecies  and  examj)les,  and  no  forest 
in  tropical  America  can  be  searched  without  several  being  cajDtured.  They  are  not 
of  large  size,  seldom  exceeding  three  inches  in  expanse  of  wing,  the  colors  of  the  borders 
being  shades  of  brown,  occasionally  mottled  with  white  or  yellow.  The  denudation 
of  the  wing  gives  the  idea  of  great  weakness,  but  though  in  itself  so  beautifully  thin 
and  transparent,  it  is  very  tough  and  strong,  and  able  to  bear  the  dashing  about 
among  trees  and  flowers  equally  as  well  as  those  covered  with  scales.  The  genus 
contains  upward  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  species  already  known  to  science. 

The  Papilionid^e  may  be  characterized  as  follows :  "  Larva  elongated,  somewhat 
swollen  anteriorly,  tapering  considerably  to  the  posterior  extremity,  with  two  I'etrac- 
tile  tentacles  on  the  segment  behind  the  head.  Chrysalis  angular,  supported  by  a  girth 
around  the  centre.  Perfect  insect  (imago)  with  the  abdom- 
inal edge  of  the  secondaries  (hind  wings)  concave,  and  the  c^;^^ )"' 
discoidal  cell  closed.  Hooks  of  the  tarsi  simple.  Six  wel. 
developed  feet  in  both  sexes."      The  family  is  subdivided 

into  two  sub-families,  the  Pierinoe  and  Papilioninse,  but  it  is  as  yet  an  open  question 
as  to  whether  the  Parnassina^  should  not  be  elevated  to  an  equal  rank,  the  singular 
pouch  possessed  by  the  females,  the  fact  of  their  weaving  a  slight  cocoon  in  which  to 
undergo  their  transformations,  the  sliort  antennae,  and  many  details  connected  with 
their  habits  and  economy,  seeming  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  they  should  be 
separated. 

First  we  approach  a  sul)-family  of  great  extent,  and  from  the  destructive  habits  of 
the  larvaj  of  many  of  the  species,  of  immense  importance  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
including  the  insects  known  as  the  'g.arden  white,'  'cabbage  white,'  etc.,  and  by 
science  called  the  Pierinw.  It  contains  twenty-nine  genera,  and  about  eight  hundred 
species,  and  is  distributed  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms  over  the  woi-ld's  surface.  This 
sub-family  may  be  thus  described:  "Larva  slightly  pubescent,  somewhat  attenuated 
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at  the  extremity.     Imago  with  the  abdominal  edge  of  the  secondaries  without  a  con- 
cavity.    Discoidal  cellule  closed.     Hooks  of  the  tarsi  unindentate." 

Colias  is  one  of  the  most  widely  spread  genera,  though  for  the  most  jjait  confined 
to  the  northern  hemisphere,  only  a  very  few  species  being  found  south  of  the  equator. 
The  great  resemblance  which  many  of  the  forms  bear  to  each  other  has  occasioned  a 
good  deal  of  discussion  as  to  their  relative  specific  value,  and  Colias  may  be  regaided 
as  a  bone  of  contention  among  naturalists,  though  nothing  but  breeding  from  the  egg 
througli  successive  generations  will  settle  many  of  the  points  in  dispute.  Like  many 
of  the  following  genera,  the  colors  are  shades  of  yellow  with  black  borders  and  spots, 
and  the  caterj)illars  are  green,  feeding  on  Trifolium,  Astragalus,  Melilotus,  and  kin- 

Wdred  plants.  The  most  common  species  in  the 
United  States  is  C.  philoclice,  which  is  familiar 
to  every  schoolboy  throughout  the  country.  It 
j)asses  into  other  forms  as  we  go  west,  and  many 
entomologists  are  to  be  found  who  think  that  C. 
eriphyle,  C.  Christina,  and  C.  occidentalis,  are  but 
local  varieties  of  the  common  species.  Like  Cal- 
_.„  „,„     „  ,       , .,  ,.  lidn/as,  species  of  Colias  have  been  met  at  great 

Fig.  619.  — Co/ios /lAi'orficc.  .  ... 

distance  from  land,  and  Mr.  Darwin  gives  an  in- 
teresting account  of  one  of  these  flights,  observed  by  him  :  "  One  evening,  when  we 
were  about  ten  miles  from  the  Bay  of  San  Bias,  vast  numbers  of  butterflies  in  bands 
or  flocks  of  countless  myriads,  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  range.  Even  by  the 
aid  of  a  telescope  it  was  not  possible  to  see  a  space  free  from  butterflies.  The  seamen 
cried  out  'it  was  snowing  butterflies,'  and  such  in  fact  was  the  appearance.  More 
species  than  one  were  present,  but  the  main  part  belonged  to  a  kind  very  similar  to, 
but  not  identical  with,  the  common  English  Colias  edusa.  The  species  was  probably 
C.  leMar 

Me(/anostoma,  which  by  some  authors  is  unitc<l  to  the  last  genus,  contains  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  insects  of  the  whole  sub-family.  This  is  31.  eurydice,  wliich  has  the 
wings  bright  orange  with  a  black  border,  over  the  whole  surface  being  spread  a  bril- 
liant purple  sheen.  The  female  is  pale  yellow,  with  little  of  the  beauty  of  her  partner. 
The  species  is  a  native  of  California,  where  the  caterpillar  feeds  upon  a  papilionaceous 
plant  of  the  genus  Amorpha.  Go7iepteryx  is  a  grand  genus  of  few  species,  in  which 
the  wings  are  falcate  at  their  apex,  the  veins  swollen  and  distinctly  tliickened,  espe- 
cially at  their  base,  while  the  lower  side  of  the  wings  is  wrinkled  like  a  leaf.  Two  very 
large  species  are  natives  of  Mexico,  viz.,  6.  clorinde  and  G.  moerida.  The  former 
white,  with  a  lai-ge  orange  patch;  the  latter  bright  citron,  with  a  very  conspicuous 
black  discal  dot.  G.  rhanini  is  a  well-known  Eurojiean  species,  while  the  more  beauti- 
ful G.  Cleopatra  extends  into  Afi-ica  and  Asia  Minor. 

The  genus  Catopsilia  {=  Callidryas)  contains  a  number  of  very  showy  insects, 
mostly  of  various  shades  of  yellow.  It  occurs  in  the  Old  and  New  World,  not  a 
few  being  found  in  India  and  Australia,  while  North  and  South  America  boasts  of  at 
least  twenty-five  species.  The  most  showy  of  these  is  C.  philea,  in  which  the  wings 
are  of  a  bright  golden  yellow,  with  a  large  dee])  orange  patch  upon  the  costa.  It  is  a 
large  insect,  four  to  five  inches  across  the  wings,  and  frequently  occurs  in  great  quan- 
tities from  Mexico  to  Brazil.  They  often  congregate  in  large  numbers,  and  Mr.  Bates 
speaks  of  seeing  so  many  at  i-est  with  the  wings  erect  on  the  shoal  of  a  muddy  river, 
that,  "  as  they  swayed  about  in  the  wind,  they  looked  like  a  large  bed  of  crocuses  in 
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full  bloom."     Not  o\w  of  Uie  Iciist  sin.i;-iilMr  liahils  (if  tlu-sc  buttorflics  is  llial 

migrating  from  ]ilaci'    to  jilacf,  ami   bcin^-  (iftni   |(i\iiiil   far  out  at  sea  in   i 

numbers. 

The   most   eommon    sjiecies  of 

this  country   is    C.   euhule,  wbiih 

ranges  from  New  York  to  Florida, 

thence  extending  through  Me.viio 

as  far  south  as  Patagonia.      It  is 

of  a  bright  citron  yellow,  of  a  very 

])ure  and  clear  lint,  and  is  a  very 

striking  object  when  on  the  wing. 

It  is  occasionally  abundant   along 

the  New  Jersey  coast,  particularly 

.ibout  Long  Branch,  and  has  also 

been  taken  on  Staten  Island.     The 

caterpillars  of  Callidryus  are  nearly 

always  green,  wliile  the  chrysalis  is 

very  much  widened  and  flattened 

out  in  the  middle  like  the  deep  keel 

of  a  boat.     The  great  genus  Pieris  next  engages  our  attention.     It  contains  about  one 

hundred  and  forty  species,  the  bulk  of  which  are  natives  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

They  are  nearly  all  white,  with  shades  and  patches  of  black,  the  under  side  of  the  wings 

more  or  less  shaded  with  yellow.     In  this  country  are  eleven  or  twelve  distinct  species, 

one  of  which,  at  least,  and  the  most  destructive,  is  an  importation  from  Europe.     This 

is  P.  rape,  which  of  late  years  has  increased  in  the  United  States  to  such  an  enor- 
mous extent  as  to  be  a  serious  pest  to  the  farmer  and  gardener.  It  is 
so  abundant  as  to  be  rapidly  overshadowing  one  or  two  other  species 
formerly  quite  connnon,  and  it  is  feared  that,  unless  very  strenuous 
measures  be  adopted  to  check  its  ravages,  this  species  will,  in  a  few 
years,  overrun  the  entire  continent.  Luckily  it  is  well  known,  and  the 
caterjiillar  can,  by  watchfulness  and  attention,  be  gathered  in  large 
quantities  and  destroyed.  It  is  needless  here  to  do  more  than  briefly 
allude  to  the  parasites  which  keep  it  in  check,  or  to  the  energy  disj)layed 
by  our  various  agricultural  societies  in  combating  this  insidious  foe. 
Some  idea  of  its  depredations  may  '^■e  ccrned  fr^m  the  "fte^'ct  t^""*^ 

the  loss  of  cabbages  and  kindred  plants  by  this  specie*  m  tin  "^t  it(  ot  Nc  ^\  ^  oik  il(  lu 

amounts  yearly  to  several  thousands  of  dollars. 
Another  species  of   destructive  habits,  but  k 

abundant   than   P.  rupee,  is  P.  oleracea,  "  whi  I 

feeds  on   various  ])lants   besides  cabbage,   such    i 

brocoli,   cauliflower,   turnip,  radish,   and   mustard 

and  is  popularly  known  as  the  ]iot-lierb  butterfl\ 

The  larva;  of   this  species  are  dull  green,  covered 

with  a  very  fine   ])ubescence.      P.  protodice  docs 

some  damage  also  to  garden  plants,  but  is  found  , 

more  sparingly  than  the  other  two  species,  though 

it  extends  its  range  quite  across  the  continent,  being  in  some  seasons  abundant  in  Cali- 
fornia.    P.  brassicce  and  P.  napi  are  also  determined  enemies  of  the  agriculturist,  and 
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are  regarded  in  Europe  as  being  among  the  list  of  his  greatest  insect  enemies.  Some 
of  the  South  American  species  are  very  beautiful,  and  have  the  lower  wings  on  the 
under  side  marbled  with  black  and  yellow.  Such  are  J*,  proto- 
dice,  and  P.  xanthodice  ;  while  P.  cratoigi  and  P.  hippia  represent 
a  group  in  which  the  white  wings  are  very  distinctly  marked  with 
black  along  the  coui'se  of  the  nervures. 

The  genus  Eurema,  better  known  as  Terias,  is  of  considerable 
extent,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  species  having  been  described. 
They  are  nearly  all  of  various  shades  of  yellow,  from  jiale  lemon 
to  the  deepest  orange,  with  black  borders  of  various  widths  and 
patterns,  and  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  excejiting  Eurojje. 
Some  of  them  are  very  beautiful,  the  rich  orange  field  strongly 
contrasting  with  the  bl.ack  margins.  We  have  eight  species  in 
our  lists  as  natives  of  the  United  States,  the  most  striking  of 
which  are  T.  nicippe  and  T.  proterpia.  The  former  of  tliese  is 
the  southern  states,  and  sometimes 
travels  as  far  north  as  New  York,  while  the  latter,  though 
very  abundant  in  Me.xico,  has  only,  as  far  as  our  territory 
is  concerned,  been  taken  in  Arizona.  T.  lisa  is  remark- 
ably common  over  a  great  portion  of  the  northern  and 
eastern  states,  and  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  almost 
countless  numbers  wherever  its  food  plant.  Cassia  chained-  "^''  "  '  ~  '^""'  """■ 

crista  hajipens  to  grow.  It  is  citron  yellow,  with  narrow  black  borders,  and  is  one  of 
the  smallest  of  our  butterfiics.  The  caterpillars  of  the  genus  are  mostly  green,  with 
various  stripes  of  white  or  yellow. 

A  very  curious  insect  belonging  to  this  group,  which  undergoes  its  transformation 
in  a  comnumity,  —  a  large  flask-like  nest  serving  as  the  home  of  the  whole  brood,  —  in- 
habits the  table-lands  of  Mexico,  and  has  been  described  by  Professor  Westwood  under 
the  name  of  Eucheira  socialis.  The  nest  is  parchment-like  in  its  texture,  is  about  eight 
or  ten  inches  in  length,  and  is  suspended  from  the  branch  of  a  tree,  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  many  wasps.  Instances  of  Le])idoptera  living  thus  in  families  are 
extremely  rare  among  the  butterflies,  and  the  present  species  is  consequently  of  con- 
siderable intei-est.  The  imago  is  blackish-brown,  with  paler  bands  and  streaks,  and  bears 
great  resemblance  to  some  species  of  the  Heliconidse.  Allied  to  this  is  another  genus, 
containing  many  species,  called  by  Hiibner  Dismorphia,  and,  afterwards,  by  Dalman 
changed  to  Leptatis.  The  former  name,  however,  generally  holds  among  naturalists. 
The  species  are  variously  colored,  shades  of  yellow,  brown,  and  greenish  being  most 
apparent  among  them.  The  great  peculiarity  in  their  history  is  their  mimicry  in  form 
and  colors  of  the  species  belonging  to  a  totally  diffei-ent  group,  viz.,  the  before-men- 
tioned Heliconidfe.  These  latter  insects  are,  as  we  have  seen,  a  sub-family  of  the  Nym- 
phalidse,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  secretion  of  an  acrid  and  offensive  fluid,  which 
protects  them  from  the  attacks  of  birds  .and  other  enemies.  The  species  of  the  genus 
Dismorphia  which  imitate  them  are  found  in  company  with  the  Heliconias,  and  resem- 
ble them  so  much  in  color  and  form  that  among  a  number  of  individuals  they  are 
hardly  to  be  sep.arated  without  very  careful  observation.  Darwin  says:  "From  the 
fact  that  the  Hcliconidee  are  colored  in  their  usual  manner,  while  the  others  de]iart 
from  the  general  coloring  of  the  groups  to  which  they  belong,  it  is  clear  that  the  latter 
are  the  imit.ators  and  the  Heliconida;  the  imitated.     Mr.  Bates,  therefore,  infers  that 
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the  l)UtterHies  which  iniitate  the  in-otecteil  sjieci 
lously  deceptive  a]i|ie;n:ince  through  variation  an 
taken  for  the  protected  liiiids,  and  thus  to  cscapi 

The  true  l'aniassin:e  may  be  characterized  a^ 
winus  of  a  parrhnifiit-like  tcMiirc.  occasionally 
stout  and  hairy,  funiisluMl  in  the  females  of  n 
formed   cornc.uis   poucli,    the   larva    smooth,  tlii 

slightly  hairy,  witli  a  Y-shaped  furcate  tentacle  on  the  first  segment,  the  chrysalis  pow- 
dered with  bluish  efflorescence,  enveloped  in  a  light  tissue  of  silk,  and  sustained  by 
transverse  threads." 

The  genus  P<tniust<!iis  has  the  wings  mostly  white,  tinted  occasionally  with  yel- 
lowish, in  one  very  rare  and  beautiful  species,  1'.  cocrtiiiKUuii,  the  ground  color  being 
l>right  lemon-yellow.  The  ornamentation  is  composed  of  crimson  spots  of  various 
sizes,  generally  surrounded  by  black  rings,  and  occasionally  with  a  white  pupil,  and  on 
the  margins  black  blotches  of  \aiioii^  sliapcs  ami  sizes.  One  section  of  the  genus  wants 
the  red  spots,  and  herein  ai)]iron(  Ik^  iIm  I'icrinic,  esi)eeially  those  forms  nearest  to  P. 
cnU(vijL  The  Parnassians  are  all  lo\  (  is  nf  mountain  regions,  and  are  rarely  found  below 
fifteen  hundred  feet  elevation,  while  their  range  is  confined  to  the  iioithrni  hemis|)here, 
none  of  them  having  been  found  south  of  28°  of  north  latitude.  The  best-known 
s])eeies  is  P.  apollo,  which  is  abundant  throughout  Switzerland,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 
Cevennes,  being  found,  though  rarely,  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  P.  phcehiis  is  also 
found  in  the  Alps,  and  its  varieties  or  offshoots  e.\tend  through  the  Ural  Mountains 
and  tlie  Altai,  to  Kamschatka,  one  of  them  crossing  Behring's  Straits,  and  making  its 
home  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  it  is  very  abundant,  having  been  described 
as  P.  sniint/ieii.i.  A  variety,  in  which  the  spots  are  yellow  instead  of  rod,  and 
which  has  been  known  as  /'.  hehrii,  is  peculiar  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  coast 
range  of  California.  1  have  said  in  another  ])lace:  "  It  is  a  remarkal)Ie  fact  that  P. 
hehrii  (always  with  yellow  spots)  is  found  in  California,  occasionally  in  large  numbers, 
while  no  example  of  the  typical  P.  smintheus  (with  red  spots)  has  as  yet  been  met  with 
within  the  borders  of  that  state.  It  may  therefore  be  reasonable  to  conclude  that,  in 
the  migration  of  the  species  known  as  P.  smintheus,  certain  individuals,  a  little  differ- 
ing from  the  type,  divided  themselves  from  the  main  body,  and  passed  down  the  moun- 
tain chain  of  the  Sierra  into  California,  here  meeting  certain  conditions,  as  yet  only 
vaguely  known  to  us,  which  tended  to  the  development  of  yellow  rather  than  red 
s[iots,  at  the  same  time  eliminating  some  of  the  V)lack  ])atehes  on  the  wings  of  tho  typical 
form,  and  producing  the  examples  which  we  now  recognize  under  the  name  of  P. 
Pehrii."  Three  other  species  are  known  to  inhabit  this  coiitiiient.  vVItogetlu'r  aliout 
thirty-five  species  of  the  Parnassius  are  now  known. 

To  the  Papilioninaj  belong  some  of  the  giants  of  the  butterfly  world,  forms  which 
not  only  attract  the  eye  by  their  beatity,  but  astonish  by  their  size  and  by  their  powers 
of  flight.  First  we  ha\c  to  consider  a  group  of  insects  which  are  associated  under  the 
generic  name  J'liju'/in.  j'.nt  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  contains  some  very  incon- 
gruous forms,  and  needs  careful  revision,  and,  above  all  things,  a  study  of  the  earlier 
stages.  Jacob  Httbner  began  the  work  of  separating  the  genus  about  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  and  has  been  followed  in  this  country  by  Mr.  S.  II.  Scudder, 
who  has  assigned  our  North  American  species  to  not  less  than  si.x  genera,  all  of  which, 
according  to  the  la.st-named  author,  are  of  eqtial  independent  value.  However  Mr. 
Scudder's  conclusions  may  bT-  contested,  it  is  certain  that  the  larviB  as  well  as  the 
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perfect  stages  differ  in  such  important  particulars  as  to  call  for  their  separation ;  and 
to  unite  in  one  genus  the  Ornithoptene,  having  larvie  bearing  long,  fleshy  spines,  and 
which  are  suspended  in  chi-ysalis  by  the  tail  as  well  as  supported  by  the  central  girth, 
with  the  smooth  larvK  and  long-tailed  imagines  of  our  I^.  turnus,  P.  ajax,  etc.,  is  at 
least  contrary  to  the  practice  which  prevails  with  reference  to  other  groups. 

One  of  the  grandest  species,  as  far  as  its  size  is  concerned,  is  P.  antimachns,  a  native 
of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  where  it  flies  in  the  hottest  sunshine,  thus  probably  often 
escaping  capture,  as  few  Europeans  can  bear  the  terrible  heat  of  the  middle  of  the  day 
in  the  region  it  inhabits.  At  ])resent  it  is  an  exceedingly  rare  insect,  only  about 
fifteen  specimens  being  known  to  exist  in  collections,  the  first  example  having  been 
brought  to  England  near  the  close  of  the  last  century  and  sold  to  Mr.  Francillon  for  a 
very  high  price,  passing  at  his  death  into  the  hands  of  the  Honorable  Alexander 
Macleay  of  Sydney,  for  the  sum,  it  is  said,  of  £150.  This  specimen  (the  type)  is  now 
in  the  magnificent  collection  of  the  present  distinguished  entomologist  Mr.  William 


Fig.  esj.  —  Papilio 


Macleay.  It  is  about  eight  inches  in  expanse,  rich  brown  in  color,  streaked  and 
otherwise  marked  with  black,  being  by  no  means  as  handsome  and  attractive  as  many 
of  its  congeners. 

The  species  of  Papilio  inhabiting  this  country  are  mostly  furnished  with  long  tails, 
those  which  are  the  most  common  being  known  as  P.  turnus,  P.  troilus,  and  P.  asterias, 
these  being  found  nearly  throughout  the  country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  On  the 
western  slope  they  give  jilacc  to  other  forms,  P.  rutulus  and  P.  eurijmedon  taking  the 
place  of  P.  turnus  and  P.  indra,  and  P.  zolicnon  that  of  P.  asterias.  The  caterjiillars 
feed  on  a  variety  of  plants  —  tunms  and  allies  on  cherry,  sassafras,  willow,  etc.,  wliile 
asterias  and  its  relatives  ])refer  those  of  the  natural  order  Umbellifera3.  They  are 
mostly  shades  of  green,  with  various  markings  of  black  and  yellow,  with  spectacle- 
like  marks  on  the  third  and  fourth  segments,  and  with  the  retractile  liorns  bright 
orange.  In  the  southern  states  P.  2'>alamedes  is  abundant,  the  caterpillar  doing  occa- 
sional mischief  to  the  young  orange  trees ;  and  another  S])ccies,  P.  po/ydajnas,  whose 
home  is  apparently  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico,  is  found,  though  rarely,  in  Florida. 
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Oiii-  iKMiilil'iil   /'.  ,ri".i\  with  ils  iimiici-otis  vai'ict'il  lonns,  lias  wide  disl  riliiit  idti  tliroiin-li 

Mississippi  valley.  It.  is  well  known  to  lovers  of  natiiiv,  its  gri<iiisli-u  hitc  wings, 
stroaked  or  striped  witii  Mack,  with  u  bright  patch  of  crimson  at  thv  anal  rxtrcmity 
of  tlie  lower  pair,  rendering  it  a  very  conspicuous  object.  The  caterpillars  feed  upon 
Asuniiia  triloba  (])ai)aw),  and  in  their  outline  and  color  are  somewhat  similar  to  those 
of  the  more  familiar  J',  tiirini.n.  J',  dauiius  is  a  very  fine  insect,  closely  allied  to 
P.  turiiHS,  in  which  the  secondaries  have  three  tails.  It  is  foinid  in  California,  Arizona, 
and  various  parts  of  Mexico.  Twenty  species,  or  at  least  strongly  marked  forms,  of 
true  J'api'lio  may  be  credited  to  the  Ihiited  States. 

Throughout  the  tropical  regions  of  the  Amerii'an  continent  is  t'oinid,  in  large 
numbers  of  individuals,  a  grou])  of  species  remarkable^  for  the  black  velvety  grouml- 
color  of  the  wings,  with  red,  green,  and  purplish  blotches  upon  them.  They  are  very 
beautiful  insects,  and  notable  from  the  fact  that  the  sexes  differ  so  considerably  as  to 
have  been,  in  frequent  instances,  described  by  eminent  entomologists  as  distinct 
species.  The  caterpillars  are  various  shades  of  green  and  brown,  with  bands  and 
stripes  of  yellow,  red,  and  blue;  the  fourth,  fifth,  .and  sometimes  the  sixth  segments 
elevated  into  a  hump,  and  armed  with  variously-formed  protuberances.  Probably  of 
this  group  at  least  forty  species  arc  now  known. 

In  another  section  of  the  New  World  Pcqnlios  the  hind  wings  have  a  very  sharji, 
narrow,  long  tail,  while  their  colors  are  various  shades  of  orange  and  yellow,  and  still 
another  large  group,  numerous  both  in  species  and  individuals,  has  the  wings  clear  or 
greenish  white,  striped  with  black,  with  a  few  red  or  yellow  spots  on  the  margin  of  the 
lower  ])air.  It  may  be  said  that  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  species  of  true  Pupillo 
are  already  known  as  natives  of  various  portions  of  the  American  continent. 

Many  grand  species  are  found  in  Africa,  and  especially  upon  the  west  coast,  one  of 
the  most  striking  being  P.  zalmoxis.  This  fine  insect  is  very  aberrant  in  its  color, 
the  ground  of  the  wings  being  bluish  gray  with  black  strijjes,  in  general  facies  approach- 
ing the  Danaidas,  while  the  under  side  of  the  hind  wings  is  bright  tan  color,  and  the 
liody  dull  orange.  It  is  over  eight  inches  in  expanse,  and  must  be  a  very  conspicuous 
and  striking  object  in  its  native  forests.  Nothing  is  as  yet  recorded  as  to  its  early 
stages.  P.  hesperus  is  also  another  superb  insect  from  the  same  region.  It  is  jet, 
velvety  black,  with  pale  yellow  blotches,  and  with  rather  long  but  broad  tails.  P. 
jiiveus  is  a  species  in  which  the  black  groinid-color  of  the  wings  is  relieved  by  a  bright 
sea-green  macular  band  common  to  both,  while  its  allies,  P.  epipliorhas  and  P.phor- 
bantu,  have  the  same  system  of  coloration  differently  arranged. 

But  after  all,  as  far  as  the  Old  World  is  concerned,  the  bidk  of  the  s|)eeies  com] los- 
ing the  genus  under  consideration  are  to  be  found  in  various  ]iarts  of  Asia;  the  Hima- 
layas and  the  Malay  Islands  yielding  the  largest  supply.  One  of  the  most  striking 
gron])s  is  that  comprising  the  common  Indian  species,  P.  ganesa,  paris,  bramrf,  and 
bianor.  These  are,  for  the  most  ]iart,  golden  green,  the  wrings  covered  with  metallic 
irrorations,  and  variously  marked  with  reddish  or  purplish  spots  on  the  margins. 
They  are  magnificent  insects,  their  colors  being  perfectly  dazzling  in  the  sunshine. 
P.  a-ino,  P.  JcrinJina,  and  P.  arj-una,  are  among  the  rai-ities  of  this  grou]i,  and  vie 
with  their  relatives  in  richness  and  beauty  of  color.  Another  striking  section  of  the 
genus  is  represented  by  P.  iili/sses,  in  which  the  wings  are  of  the  most  dazzling 
metallic  blue,  with  broad  black  borders,  recalling  very  much  the  coloration  of  the 
gigantic  3Iorphos,  insects  belonging  to  a  very  different  family.     The  uli/sses  group  is 
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fouiul  ill  Anibi>in:i,  iiinl  otliors  of  tlie  Enst  India  islands,  extonditiu;  in  nioditiod  forms 
or  vai-ieties  to  Australia.  Closely  related  si)ecies,  distinguished  by  the  same  bril- 
liancy of  color,  are  jieculiar  to  the  Molucca  Islands.  The  butterflies  of  which  I'. 
rhetenor  and  P.  protenor,  are  representative  examjiles,  are  remarkable  for  the  groat 
prolongation  of  the  hind  wings,  which  are  narrow,  deeply  indented,  sometimes  with 
long  tails,  and  strongly  marked  with  blood-red  sjiots  on  the  margins.  They  are,  for 
the  most  jiart,  very  large  and  showy  insects,  and  are  natives  of  the  northern  portion 
of  India,  as  well  as  of  China  and  Jajian.  A  s])ecies  from  the  latter  country,  P.  aid- 
nous,  is  remarkable  for  the  color  of  the  female,  which  is  fawn  drab,  with  orange  mark- 
ings, while  the  male  is  black,  with  red  markings  on  the  margin. 

The  various  portions  of  Australia  cannot  be  said  to  be  rich  in  the  sjtecies  of  Papilio, 
only  seventeen  species  having  as  yet  been  recorded  from  that  continent,  but  live  of 
which  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  it,  the  remainder  being  stragglers  from  the  East  Indian 
and  Malayan   regions.     One  of   the  remarkable  forms  is   P.   cirrt/iiii.-i,   a  large  and 


Kio.  626.  —  Papilio  aicttious. 

siiowy  species,  in  which  the  sexes  differ  considerably,  the  male  being  black  in  gi-ound 
color,  while  the  female  is  brownish  white,  with  wide  black  borders,  marked  with 
orange  dashes  and  spots.  It  is  a  very  common  insect  in  the  warmer  }>arts  of  Australia, 
and  is  frequently  seen  flying  in  the  streets  of  Sydney,  the  caterpillar  being  at  times 
very  destructive  to  orange  plantations. 

P.  xarpedDii,  with  its  wings  ]>rofusely  marked  with  bright  blue  green,  is  a  very 
striking  object  in  the  g.irdens  and  ]>lantations  of  New  Holland,  and  is  one  of  the 
species  delighting  in  almost  ])er])etual  flight,  selecting  some  open  suimy  space,  and 
traversing  this  backwards  and  forwards  for  hours  with  singular  jiertinacity,  rarely 
alighting,  or,  if  so,  only  for  a  moment,  arising  again  at  the  slightest  disturbance,  and 
•rlidinu'  lather  than  flying  over  the  sjiot  it  has  selected  for  its  ])laygrouiid.  It  is 
a  widely  distril)uted  s])ecies,  reaching  throughout  India  to  China  and  Jai)an. 

Europe  claims  but  four  species  of  Papilio :  viz.  P.  nmchiion,  P.  podalirius,  P. 
alexaiior,  and  P.  hospitoii.  The  fii-st  named  of  these  is  the  most  common,  and  is 
found  in  some  portions  of  (Germany  and  France  in  considerable  numbers.     Its  cjiter- 
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pill.-ir  IV'cds  oil  iiiiilK'Hifcioiis  iilauls,  and  .■il  (Hic  liiiic  it  wms  lallicr  al.iiiKhint  in  tlic  IViih 
of  CiiiTibridgcsliirc  and  Jjiiicoliisliiiv,  Kii<;l;nid  ;  Imt,  from  tin?  ilr;iiii,'i<^(;  of  tlioHe 
(listrictK,  it  has  tlicrc  ln'coiiie  (iiiitc  rai'c.  A  inodiliud  form  of  the  speeicH  haw  lieoii 
taken  in  ^Vhi^ka  and  British  Columliia,  and  is  Iviiown  as  I',  idiaslcu.  1'.  jiodaliriun  if) 
cliiefly  found  in  Uic  warmer  parts  of  France.  I',  alexanor  huH  its  home  aljout  the 
lower  Alp^,  and  /'.  /losjnton,  by  far  the  rarest  of  ttie  four  species,  is  only  taken  in  tiic 
islands  of  (.'oiKica  an<l  Sardinia.     The  prevailiiifj  colors  of  ihc  Kinopcan  sjiccics  arc 


-  a,  Leptocircus  rurtus.    b,  OmithopUra  ampUryH\ 


shades  of  pale  yellow  with  black  markings.     Up  to  this  time  over  three  Imndicd  and 
fifty  species  of  the  genus  Papilio  are  known. 

By  almo.st  common  consent,  at  "the  head  of  the  I'apilioninic  are  jilaced  the  ^.'lorious 
Ornilhoptera  of  tlie  tropics,  and  from  their  si/.e  and  lieauty  they  well  deserve  this 
l)Osition.  But  it  should  be  stated  that  in  the  chrys.alis  state  these  magnificent  insects 
imite  the  characters  of  the  Susjiensi  and  Succincti,  not  only  binding  a  thread  j)artially 
around  tlie  body,  but  also  suspending  themselves  by  the  tail,  thus  evidencing  a  sliglit 
ajiproach  to  tlie  Nymphalidae,  —  another  proof,  if  it  were  necessary,  that  the  olijects 
of  creation  can  by  no  means  be  arranged  in  straight  lines.    This  habit  of  the  chrysalis, 
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however,  carefully  end  ably  described  by  Dr.  Horsfield,  seems  to  be  sufficient  to 
separate  the  two  genera  of  Ornithoptera  and  PapiUo,  tlioiigh  by  many  entomologists 
they  have  of  late  been  united.  Of  the  former  genus,  as  at  present  restricted,  there 
are  sixteen  s])ecies,  exclusive  of  many  varietal  forms,  which  have  recci\ed  distinct 
names.  They  are  mostly  in  color  grand  combinations  of  green  and  black,  orange  and 
black,  purple  and  black,  and  bright  yellow  and  black,  and  measure  on  the  average 
about  seven  inches  in  the  expanse  of  the  wings.  O.  croesus  has  the  wings  the  richest 
golden  orange  instead  of  green,  and  when  in  flight  is  said  to  be  almost  dazzling  to  the  eye. 
Fine  specimens  are  extremely  rare,  and  command  very  high  prices  for  the  cabinet.  It  is 
a  native  of  tlie  island  of  Batchiau ;  and  Mr.  Wallace's  account  of  its  cajiture  is  so 
entertaining  that  it  may  well  be  copied  at  length :  "  During  my  first  walk  into  the 
forest  at  Batchian,  I  had  seen  sitting  on  a  leaf,  out  of  reach,  an  immense  butterfly 
of  a  dark  color,  marked  with  white  and  yellow  sj)ots.  I  saw  at  once  that  it  was  a 
female  of  a  new  species  of  Ornithoptera,  or  '  bird-winged '  butterfly,  the  pride  of  the 
Eastern  tropics."  ]Mr.  Wallace  was  subsequently  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a 
female,  "and  the  day  afterwards  a  fine  male.  I  found  it  to  be  as  I  had  expected, — 
a  perfectly  new  and  most  magnificent  species,  and  one  of  the  most  gorgeously  colored 
butterflies  in  the  world.  .  .  .  The  beauty  .and  brilliancy  of  this  insect  are  indescribable, 
and  none  but  a  naturalist  can  understand  the  intense  excitement  I  ex])erienced  when 
I  at  length  captured  it.  On  taking  it  out  of  my  net  and  opening  its  glorious  Avings, 
my  heart  began  to  beat  violently,  the  blood  rushed  to  my  head,  and  I  felt  much  more 
like  fainting  than  I  have  done  when  in  apprehension  of  immediate  death.  I  had  a 
headache  the  rest  of  the  d.ay,  so  great  was  the  excitement  produced  by  what  will 
appear  to  most  peo]de  a  very  inadequate  cause. 

Fragile  as  are  the  wings  of  the  beings  we  have  been  considering,  it  will  perhaps 
surprise  many  who  have  not  investigated  the  subject,  to  learn  th.it  butterflies  exist  in 
a  fossil  state,  and  that  the  delicate  creatures  which  now  give  such  animation  to  our 
woods  and  fields  sported  their  short  life  of  activity  and  freshness  away  back  in  the 
tertiary  period. 

Henry  Edwards. 
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OuDKU  XL  —  IIYMENOPTERA. 

The  order  IljiiienopU'ru  includes  the  bees,  wasi)S,  ants,  ielineumoii-flies,  gall-flies, 
saw-rties,  and  allied  insects.  Many  of  these  are  well  known  to  every  observer.  They 
are  among  the  first  of  insects  to  attract  attention,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  cite  the 
popular  names  given  above  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  more  important  characters 
of  the  order.  In  structure  they  occupy  a  high  place  in  the  class  Insecta.  By  many 
entomologists  they  are  now  placed  as  the  highest  of  insects ;  and  if  the  development 
of  their  instinctive  powers  alone  is  considered  there  can  be  no  doubf  that  they  are 
entitled  to  this  rank.  Tiie  marvellous  intelligence  of  bees,  wasps,  and  ants  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  men  of  all  times. 

The  more  important  characters  of  the  order  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  The 
mouth-parts  are  formed  both  for  biting  and  sucking.  There  are  four  wings,  which  are 
membranous,  and  have  comparatively  few  veins.  The  second  pair  of  wings  is  always 
smaller  than  the  first.  The  abdomen  in  the  females,  is  armed  with  a  multivalve  saw, 
ovipositor,  or  sting.  The  metamorphosis  is  complete  ;  that  is,  the  adult  insect  does 
not  resemble  the  larva  in  form. 

In  the  Ilymenoptera  the  head  is  freely  movable,  and  usually  bears,  in  addition  to 
the  large  lateral  compound  eyes,  three  ocelli,  which  are  arranged  in  a  triangle  on  the 
vertex.  In  many  cases  the  ocelli  are  wanting;  and  a  few  members  of  the  order  are 
blind.  The  blind  species  are  mostly  ants  which  live  in  dark  places.  It  is  said  also 
that  certain  Chalcis-flies  are  blind.  The  antenna  are  variable  in  form  in  the  lower  of 
the  two  sub-orders  (Terebrantia)  into  which  this  order  is  divided.  The  number  of 
segments  varies  from  three  in  certain  saw-flies  (Ili/lotoma),  to  si.xty  in  some  of  the 
IchneumonidfB.  The  general  form  of  the  antennte  may  be  long,  thread-like,  short  and 
clubbed,  or  even  pectinated.  In  some  species  they  are  smooth,  in  others  hairy. 
Often  those  of  the  males  are  more  developed  than  those  of 
the  females.  In  the  higher  of  the  two  sub-orders  (Aculeata) 
the  antennre  are  usually  filiform,  or  setaceous  and  simple,  and 
almost  uniformly  composed  of  thirteen  joints  in  the  males 
and  twelve  in  the  females. 

The  mouth-parts  are  very  highly  developed.  With  other 
insects  the  mouth  is  fitted  either  for  biting  or  for  taking  liquid 
food  only.  But  the  members  of  this  order  can  both  bite  and 
suck.  The  labrum  and  mandibles  are  essentially  the  same  as 
with  other  biting  insects.  In  many  species  the  mandibles 
are  very  powerful,  enabling  the  insects  to  perform  wonderful 
feats,  even  to  piercing  long  tunnels  in  solid  wood.  Witb 
these  insects  the  mandibles  are  used  nmch  more  as  tools 
to  aid  in  building  and  provisioning  their  nests  than  they 
ai-e  as  organs  for  chewing  food.  The  maxillae  and  labium 
vary  greatly  in  form  in  the  different  f;imilies.  In  the  more 
typical  members  of  the  order  these  oi-gans  are  gi-eatly 
elongated,  and  form  a  kind  of  sheath  for  the  labium  and 
its  append.ages.  lu  this  case  the  labium  and  maxillte  to- 
gether constitute  a  comjilieated  ap])aratus  for  the  collection  of  liquid  food. 

The  most  obvious  characteristic  of  the  wings  is  the  membranous  texture  which 


Fig.  6a».  —  Mouth  parts  of  a 
bee.  b,  olypeus;  e,  labrum;  /, 
nianilibles;  h,  maxillary  palpt; 
i,  maxilla;  j,  labial  palpi;  k, 
liKula;   /,  palpifer;   m,  para- 
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gives  the  name  to  the  order  (iimen,  membrane  ;  pteron,  wing).  The  wings  are  either 
naked  or  covered  with  fine  microscopic  hairs.  They  are  usually  ti-ansparent,  some- 
times clouded,  and  frequently  they  are  iridescent.  The  veins  are  comparatively  few 
in  number.  In  special  works  on  Hymenoptera  each  of  the  veins  of  the  wing  and  each 
of  the  cells  or  spaces  circumscribed  by  the  veins  is  given  a  distinct  name.  It  is  not, 
however,  worth  while  in  this  place  to  enumerate  these  names. 

The  front  wings  are  larger  than  the  hind  ones.  Each  front  wing  has  a  thickened 
spot  near  the  lateral  extremity  of  the  front  margin.  This  is  the  stigma,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  the  shaded  portions  in  our  figures.  The  two  wings  of  each  side  are  united 
during  flight  by  a  series  of  miniite  hooks  on  the  front  margin  of  the  hind  wings. 
These  hooks  catch  the  hind  margin  of  the  front  wings,  so  that  the  two  wings  present 
a  continuous  surface. 

As  in  all  the  other  orders  of  insects  we  find  here  s)iecies  which  arc  (lestitute  of 
wings  ;  and  there  are  species  in  wiiicli  one  sex  is  wingless  and  the  other  winged, 
While  with  the  ants  the  males  are  winged,  the  sterile  females  (woi-kers)  are  wingless ; 
and  the  fertile  females  (queens)  have  wings  at  first,  but  shed  them  after  the  occur- 
rence of  the  flight,  in  which  the  ])airing  of  tlie  sexes  takes  place. 

The  legs  are  generally  long  and  slender,  with  five-jointed  tarsi.  Various  modifi- 
cations of  form  will  be  noted  later.  The  form  of  the  abdomen  varies  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  It  may  be  joined  to  the  thorax  by  a  slender  pedicel  or  by  nearly  its  entire 
width.  It  may  be  composed  of  short  and  very  broad  segments,  or  of  long  and  slender 
joints.  Between  these  extremes  there  are  all  givadations.  Figures  of  the  more  im- 
portant modifications  will  be  gi\'en  in  connection  with  the  various  families.  In  the 
females  the  caudal  end  of  the  body  is  furnished  with  a  complicated  apparatus  known 
sometimes  as  a  sting  and  sometimes  as  an  ovipositor.  In  the  highei-  families  it  is  a 
sting,  and  is  connected  with  a  poison  gland.  In  the  lower  families  it  is  of  niany  forms. 
In  some  species  it  is  a  multivalve  saw  fitted  for  cutting  slits  into  leaves  for  the  inser- 
tion of  eggs.  In  othei-s  it  is  a  boring  instrument  by  which  a  deep  circular  hole  can  be 
made  in  solid  wood.  Again  the  different  parts  of  which  it  is  composed  merely  serve 
to  guide  the  eggs  to  the  desired  place  during  ovijjosition. 

In  their  transformations  the  Hymenoj)tera  undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis, 
the  form  in  which  they  first  ajipear  on  leaving  the  egg  being  very  different  from  that 
they  assume  in  the  adult  state.  The  eggs  of  the  Hymenoptera  present  little  that  is 
remarkable  in  form  or  coloring.  Usually  they  are  longer  than  broad,  with  rounded 
extremities,  and  with  a  thin  smooth  shell,  which  is  rarely  colored.  Certain  parasitic 
species  fasten  their  eggs  to  other  insects  by  means  of  stalks.  In  some  members  of  the 
oi-der  the  eggs  swell  before  hatching  until  they  are  nearly  or  quite  twice  the  size  that 
they  were  when  first  laid.  The  number  of  eggs  laid  by  a  single  female  varies  greatly ; 
with  some  of  the  solitary  species  it  is  probably  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve,  while 
with  the  social  species  it  may  be  more  than  the  same  number  of  thousands. 

In  the  two  lower  families  the  larvae  are  furnished  with  legs,  and  frequently  have  a 
striking  resemblance  to  caterpill.irs.  Like  the  larvas  of  Lepidoj)tera  these  aberrant 
forms  feed  upon  leaves  or  bore  into  the  woody  portions  of  plants.  But  in  the  other 
families  the  larvae  are  footless,  maggot-like  creatures,  incapable  of  any  extended 
motion,  and  entirely  dependent  on  the  instinctive  care  of  the  adult  insects.  To  a 
certain  extent  this  dependence  is  also  true  in  the  case  of  the  lower  families,  for  if  the 
parent  saw-fly  were  not  to  lay  her  eggs  upon  the  proper  kind  of  plant  the  larvae  would 
starve.     In  the  higher  and  more  typical  members  of  the  order  the  care  exercised  over 
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the  helpless  youiic;  by  tlie  iulult  insects  is  soiiu^tliiii^-  Iruly  iiiarvellotis.  In  some  of  the 
families  this  merely  consists  in  placing  the  eug  in  liie  proper  situation.  It  may  be  in 
the  substance  of  a  leaf,  or  twig,  or  branch,  where  an  abnormal  vegetable  growth  will 
take  place,  within  which  the  larva  can  live  and  find  nourishment ;  it  may  be  either 
upon  or  within  the  body  of  another  insect  upon  which  the  larva  is  to  live  parasitically ; 
or,  again,  within  the  nest  of  some  other  insect,  from  which  the  larva  can  sponge  its 
living.  In  each  of  these  cases  llic  instinctive  care  of  tiie  parent  is  of  a  higher  grade 
than  would  appear  at  first  si-iit.  Witli  the  gull-inaking  species  it  is  necessary  that 
the  egg  be  laid  in  a  particular  part  of  the  p:'o])cr  i'ooil  plant.  Each  parasitic  species 
infests  only  certain  other  insects,  and  no  more  eggs  are  laid  within  or  upon  the  para- 
sitized insect  than  can  be  fully  developed.  With  the  guest  insects  the  egg  must  be 
laid  in  the  proper  nests,  else  they,  or  the  lavva3  which  hatch  from  them,  will  come  to 
grief.  All  these,  however,  are  simple  exhibitions  of  instinct  compared  with  what  we 
find  in  several  of  the  higher  families.  Here  a  nest,  often  very  elaborate  in  construc- 
tion, is  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  egg.  And  then  either  a  store  of  food  sufficient 
to  bring  the  young  insect  to  maturity  is  placed  with  the  egg  in  this  nest,  or  the  wants 
of  the  young  receive  daily  attention.  What  is  perhaps  more  wonderful  than  anjthing 
else  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  with  many  species  this  care  of  the  young  is  not 
given  by  either  of  the  parents,  but  by  other  individuals  which  are  stei-ile.  These 
individuals  bear  a  certain  relation  to  the  young  under  their  care,  w^hich  has  been  aptly 
expressed  as  that  of  maiden  aunts.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  these  helpless  foot- 
less larvic  are  developed  from  embryos  which  at  a  certain  stage  possess  legs.  This 
indicates  that  the  legs  have  been  lost  through  disuse,  and  that  these  insects  are  the 
descendants  of  those  which  possessed  legs  in  their  larval  state. 

When  the  larvte  are  full  grown  they  transform  to  inactive  jiupee,  which  have  all 
the  limbs  of  the  perfect  insects  enclosed  in  distinct  sheaths,  and  folded  upon  the 
ventral  asiiect  of  the  body.  With  many  species  the  larva,  before  transforming,  spins  a 
cocoon  about  its  body.  With  some  this  cocoon  is  composed  of  com]iaratively  loose 
silk,  and  resembles  to  a  certain  degree  the  cocoon  of  a  lepidopterous  insect.  In  others 
the  cocoon  is  of  a  very  dense  pardiinent-like  texture  ;  and  in  still  others  it  resembles 
a  very  delicate  foil. 

The  adult  insects  are  usually  very  active  creatures.  In  this  state  as  a  rule  they 
take  but  little  nourishment,  and  this  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  nectar  of  flowers 
and  the  sweet  excretions  of  plaut-lice  and  bark-lice.  Hymenoptera  may  be  seen  con- 
stantly collecting  food  fi'om  flowers  or  destroying  and  carrying  off  other  insects. 
There  are,  however,  some  species,  notably  ants,  in  wliich  the  adult  state  may  last 
many  years,  during  which  time  they  are  constantly  active  and  ie<iuire  considerable 
food. 

As  with  other  insects  it  is  the  rule  in  the  Hymenoptera  that  the  union  of  two  sexes 
is  necessary  to  reproduction.  Still  instances  of  parthenogenesis  are  common  through- 
out the  entire  order.  Many  make  sounds.  The  humming  of  the  bees  is  familiar  to 
all.  Landois  has  studied  these  sounds  and  the  apparatus  by  which  they  are  produced. 
In  the  hive-bee  a  sound  is  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  wings  during  flight ;  but 
the  true  voice  of  the  insect  is  produced  by  the  band-like  margins  of  the  stigmata,  both 
thoracic  and  abdominal.  In  the  bumble-bees  the  abdominal  stigmata  are  here  the 
chief  producers  of  sound,  and  they  present  a  rather  comjilicated  construction.  Each 
stigma  is  an  oval  ajierture  surrounded  by  a  chitinous  ring;  it  is  situated  beneath  a 
hemispherical  cup  divided  by  a  slit  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  and  is  furnished  with 
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a  double  cliitinous  membrane  stretched  between  the  stigma  and  tlie  lower  half  of  the 
cup.     It  is  by  the  vibration  of  these  parts  that  the  well-known  hum  is  produced. 

The  Hymenojjtera  are  divided  into  two  sub-orders,  the  Terebrantia  or  borers,  and 
the  Aculeata  or  stingers.  In  the  Terebrantia  the  caudal  end  of  the  abdomen  is  fur- 
nished with  an  instrument  employed  as  a  saw  or  borer  for  depositing  the  eggs.  In 
the  Aculeata  the  end  of  the  body  is  furnished  with  a  sting  which  is  connected  with  a 
poison  gland.  The  antennse  of  the  males  usually  have  tiiirteen  segments,  and  those  of 
tlie  females  twelve.  The  Terebrantia  are  lower  in  rank,  both  structurally  and  in  intel- 
ligence, than  the  Aculeata.  Gerstacker  has  pointed  out  an  important  structural  dif- 
ference between  the  plant-eating  Hymenoptera  and  the  higher  and  more  typical  forms. 
In  the  latter,  or  true  Hymenoptera,  the  first  abdominal  segment  of  the  larva,  during 
development,  becomes  transferred  to  the  thorax,  so  that  in  the  abdomen  of  the  adult 
we  can  never  distinguish  more  than  eight  dorsal  half-segments.  In  the  phytophagous 
Hymenoptera  thi.s  segment  is  retained  in  the  abdomen,  in  which  nine  segments  are 
recognizable  in  the  adult. 


SuB-OkDEE    I.  —  TEREBEANTrA. 

In  following  out  the  plan  of  this  work,  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  the  Terebrantia 
before  we  study  the  Aculeata.  On  some  accounts  this  is  undesirable,  as  the  Aculeata 
consist  of  the  more  typical  foims,  while  the  lower  members  of  the  Terebrantia  are 
anomalous  both  in  structure  and  habits.  Therefore,  if  the  reader  be  not  on  his  guard, 
he  will  at  first  get  a  wrong  impression  respecting  the  characters  of  this  order. 

The  Terebrantia  has  been  divided  into  three  sections,  the  Phytophaga  or  yilant- 
eaters,  the  Gallicola  or  gall-inhabiters,  and  the  Entomophaga  or  insect-eaters.     To  the 
first  section  belong  two  families,  the  Tenthredinidie  and  Urocerida;.     The  second  sec- 
tion consists  of  a  single  family,  the  Cynipida;.     And  to  the 

third  section  five  families  belong,  the  Chalcididae,  Procto- 

^^'^^338r       trupidae,  Braconidae,  Ichneumonidpe,  and  Evaniidse. 

The  Tenthuedinid^  includes  the  insects  popularly  known 
as  saw-flies.  Tliey  are  of  great  interest  to  the  systematist  on 
account  of  their  aberi'ant  characters.  Tliey  show  some  stick- 
ing affinities  to  the  Lepidoptera.  In  the  adult  the  base  of 
the  abdomen-  is  joined  broadly  to  the  thorax  as  in  Lepidop- 
tera, instead  of  being  constricted  so  as  to  form  a  waist  as  in 
the  more  typical  Hymenoptera.  The  head  is  broad  and  the 
thorax  wide,  closely  resembling  that  of  Lepido])tera.  The 
larvre  are  like  caterpillars  both  in  ap])earance  and  habits. 
Like  them,  they  have  a  more  or  less  cylindrical  body  fur- 
nished with  six  true  legs  and  a  number  of  prolegs,  and  they 
also  feed  on  the  leaves  of  jilants.  The  larvae  of  saw-flies 
have,  however  (except  in  the  genus  Zyda),  from  twelve  to  sixteen  prolegs;  while 
caterpillars  never  have  more  than  ten. 

When  full  grown,  the  larvaa  make  parchment-like  silken  cocoons.  Sometimes 
these  are  attached  to  the  plant  upon  which  the  larvae  have  been  feeding,  but  more 
often  the  larvae  descend  to  or  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  before  transforming. 
When  the  adult  insect  emerges  it  lays  its  eggs  u])on  the  plant  upon  which  its  larvae 
are  to  feed.     Sometimes  these  eggs  are  simply  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  plant ; 
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or  otliiT  i):irts,  ;in<l  the  eggs  laid  in  tlicse 
positor  of  the  female.     Tiie  iirincipal  part 


in  otlier  cases  slits  are  made  into  the  le 
slits.     Tlie  slits  are  made  by  the  peeuli 

of  this  organ  is  a  pair  of  saw-like  Mades,  which  suggest  the  popu- 
lar name  of  the  family. 

Sehimlria  rostc,  the  rose  slug,  is  an  insect  known  in  its  larval 
stage  to  all  florists.  The  imported  curraiit-\vorm,  Nenuitus  ven- 
tricosiis,  and  the  native  currant-worm,  Pristiphora  (/rossularur', 
are  also  well  known  members  of  this  family. 

The  family  Uuoceriu.k,  or  horntails,  includes  insects  which  are  (piite  closely  allied 
to  the  saw-flies,  but  which  differ  from  them  in  certain  characters,  especially  in  the 
structure  of  the  ovipositor  or  borer,  and  in  the  form  and  habits  of  the  larva'.  The 
body  of  the  adult  is  elongated  and  nearly  cylindrical  in  form.  This  is  well  shown  in 
Sire.v  ffiffcts.     The  male  is  furnished  with  a  promiiu-nt    lini-ii  at  the  caudal  end  of  the 
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Fig.  631.  — Sirex  gigas,  male  and  female. 

abdomen,  which  suggested  both  the  popular  and  the  scientific  names  of  the  family.  The 
ovipositor  of  the  female  is  attached  near  the  middle  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the  abdo- 
men and  extends  far  beyond  the  caudal  end  of  the  body.  The  ju'incipal  part  of  the 
T  ovipositor  consists  of  a  boring  apparatus  by  means 
of  which  the  female  insect  can  drill  a  hole  into  solid 
timber.  These  insects  may  often  be  found  during 
the  summer  months  boring  holes  into  living  trees, 
in  which  they  lay  their  eggs. 
The  larvsE  are  wood-boring  and  often  do  great 
injury  to  trees,  the  trunks  of  which  they  perforate. 
They  have  six  very  small  true  legs,  but  no  prolegs. 
When  fully  grown  they  make  cocoons  of  silk  in 
their  burrows,  interwoven  with  little  chips  which 
they  have  made.  After  the  pu|ial  skin  is  cast  off, 
„     „,„      .„  ,     ,  the  winged  insect  breaks  through  its  cocoon,  creeps 

to  the  mouth  of  its  burrow,  gnaws  through  the 
covering  of  bark  over  it,  and  comes  out  of  the  tree  into  the  o])en  air.  Tremex  columba 
has  similar  habits  and  often  does  considerable  damage  to  shade  trees. 
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The  f;imily  Cynipid^  comprises  forms  known  as  gall-flies.  In  these  the  abdomen 
is  usually  furnished  with  a  short  peduncle  and  is  much  compressed.  The  second  or 
the  second  and  third  segments  (the  first  forms  the  peduncle)  are  greatly  developed. 
The  remaining  segments  (usually  five  in  number)  are  short,  and  each  is  more  or  less 
covered  by  the  preceding  segment.  Concealed  within  these  segments  is  the  long, 
partially  coiled,  very  slender  ovipositoi-,  which  arises  near  the  base  of  the  abdomen. 
The  wings  of  the  gall-flies  have  comparatively  few  veins,  and  the  fore  wing  lacks  the 
stigma ;  some  forms  are  wingless.  The  antenna?  are  not  elbowed,  and  consist  of  from 
thirteen  to  si.vteen  joints.  The  larvaj  are  maggot-like,  and  without  caudal  opening  to 
alimentary  canal. 

These  insects  are  termed  gall-flies  because  the  majority  of  the  species  live  within 
galls.  But  the  student  must  bear  in  mind  that  not  all  the  species  of  this  family  are 
d(\( loped  111  _  iIK  III  1  til  It  not  ill  galls  are  j)roduced  by  members  of  this  family.  A 
gall  is  an  abnormal  vegetable  growth  caused  by  an 
insect,  and  within  which  one  or  more  insects  live  and 
dciive  their  nourishment.  The  common  oak-apples 
A^  -sr^Kr  —  ~rv— isw»v?-*         lie  familiar  examples  of  galls. 

^^  If  one  of  these  galls  be  cut  open  at  the  proper  time, 

"^  there  will  be  found  at  the  centre  a  cell  containing  a 
gi  ub-like  larva.  This  larva  derives  its  nourishment 
1 1  nil  the  substance  of  the  gall.  Many  galls  arc  com- 
pound, a  large  imniber  of  cells  being  united  to  form  a 
single  gall.  The  mossy  rose-gall,  so  common  on  the 
\m1<1  rose,  is  an  illustration  of  this. 

Many  species  of  gall-flies  undergo  their  transforma- 
tions within  the  gall ;  while  in  other  species  the  full- 
blown larva  leaves  the  gall  and  enters  the  ground  to 
ti  insforin.  Each  species  of  gall-fly  infests  a  special 
])  ut  of  one  or  more  particular  species  of  plants.  And 
the  gall  produced  by  each  species  of  insect  is  of  definite 
form.  Thus,  when  au  entomologist  who  has  studied  these  insects  sees  a  familiar  gall, 
he  knows  at  once  what  species  of  insect  j)roduced  it. 

The  manner  in  which  galls  are  produced  has  been  the  subject  of  much  speculation. 
The  female  gall-fly,  as  already  stated,  is  furnished  with  an  ovipositor.  By  means  of 
this  instrument  she  punctures  the  surface  of  that  part  of  the  plant  where  the  egg  is  to 
be  laid.  Now  it  has  been  supposed  that  at  the  time  the  egg  is  laid  there  is  propelled 
into  the  wound  of  the  plant  a  small  quantity  of  an  irritating  fluid,  the  action  of  which 
upon  the  plant  in  some  way  causes  an  abnormal  production  of  cellular  tissue.  On  this 
hypothesis  the  differences  between  the  galls  of  different  insects  was  explained  by  sup- 
posing that  the  fluid  produced  by  each  sjiecies  of  insect  had  peculiar  properties.  It 
has  been  shown  that  in  many  cases  this  cannot  be  true.  It  is,  however,  still  held  for 
certain  insects.  Thus,  the  wound  made  by  a  certain  saw-fly  (Nematus  vallesnierii) 
in  the  leaves  of  Salix  amygdalina  "  causes  an  abundant  formation  of  cells,  and  the 
gall  thus  formed  attains  its  full  growth  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  before  the  larva  has 
escaped  from  the  egg."  "  In  the  Cecidomyidse,  on  the  contrary,  the  manner  in  which 
the  eggs  are  laid  show  clearly  that  it  is  the  larva  which  causes  the  formation  of  the 
gall.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Cynipidse.  No  effect  is  produced  until  the  larva 
is  hatched.      Trigonas^ns  crustalis  lays  its  eggs  in  May,  and  the  larv£e  do  not  hatch 
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till  Soptcmbcv;  Mini  it  is  only  in  this  last  nionlii  that  tiic  ;4all  begins  to  form.  Ah 
soon  us  tlio  larva  has  attackcHl  somi'  cells  the  increase  is  cft'ecteil.  Mr.  Adler  (of 
Schleswig)  has  even  pi-oved  that  whilst  the  young  larva  has  the  hind  i)art  of  its  body 
still  enclosed  in  the  membrane  of  the  egg,  a  large  proliferation  of  cells  is  formed  in 
front  of  it  round  the  slightly  wounded  tissue." 

The  rejiroduction  of  the  Cynipidre  is  attended  with  some  str.in^c  jihenomcna,  which 
have  not  l)een  understood  till  quite  recently.  It  has  been  found  tlial  a  true  alternation 
of  generations  exists  in  many  .species  of  the  family.  This  is  of  the  kind  defined  by 
Balfour  as  hetorogeny ;  that  is,  there  is  ati  alternation  of  sexual  and  parthenogenetic 
generations.  In  ni.nny  eases  the  t « .1  -.ni  rati.iiis  of  a  species  differ  so  greatly  that  they 
have  been  placed  by  systeni.ili^i^  in  ilirtricni  i^fiicra. 

As  observed  by  Adler,  AV///v</mv/.v  /, /i/ir,i/<irls  produces,  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  leaves  of  the  oak,  galls  which  appear  in  July  and  fall  to  the  ground  in  September 
or  October.  The  larva  is  at  this  period  very  small,  .and  the  perfect  insect  does  not 
come  out  till  Ajuil  or  the  beginning  of  May.     Scarcely  has  it  escaped  from  the  gall 


Fig.  G'M.  —  Galls  of  Cynips  quercu&spoiuj'tju 


in  which  it  was  developed,  when  it  deposits  its  eggs  upon  the  Imds  of  the  oak.  Around 
these  eggs  are  formed,  upon  the  leaves  and  peduncles  of  the  male  flowers,  galls  differ- 
ing from  those  which  had  nourished  the  Neuroterus.  The  insect  which  emerges  from 
them  is  no  Newoterus  at  all,  but  has  been  classed  in  another  genus  under  the  name 
of  Spathegaster  baccarum.  This,  in  its  turn,  will  dei)osit  eggs  which  will  produce 
Neuroteri.  The  same  alternation  has  been  observed  in  three  other  species  of  JVeu.ro- 
terus  corres]ionding  to  three  distinct  species  of  Spathegaster.  "  Not  only  do  the  two 
generations  live  in  galls  differing  in  form,  color,  and  situation,  and  the  insects  exhibit 
among  themselves  differences  of  size,  proportions,  and  structure,  but  what  renders  the 
contrast  more  striking  is  that  ///-  Xcurotrnis  v  ""•"''""  ''•'■•  "nh/  riprr><,  iited  bg  fem.ales, 
whilst  l/ie  Spathegaster  r/(//,,v^//,,/,  j,n  .«  ,,fs  ;„,/;,■;, /,/,ifs  ,.f  l.,,tl,  s, .,:  s." 

Although  alternation  of  gem  r.it ions  occurs  in  many  species  of  ilie  Cynipidae,  it  is 
believed  that  there  are  other  species  in  which  the  jiartheiiogenetic  form  exists  alone, 
that  is,  the  species  reproduced  continuously  without  any  males  appearing.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  these  parthenogenetic  sjiecies  have  descended  from  sexual  forms. 
Still  it  is  said  that  no  case  is  now  known  of  a  sexual  form  existing  alone.  "All  the 
sexual  species  are  only  known  to  us  as  a  link  in  a  cycle  containing  an  organic  genera- 
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Fig.  G35.—Itho(l 


rose  gall-fly. 


tion."  Mr.  Adlor  has  sbown,  however,  that  in  Ehodites  rosrp,  the  fly  of  the  common 
rose  gall,  and  in  Ehodites  eijlaiiterka  there  is  a  manifestation  of  atavism,  thus  confirm- 
ing the  bands  which  exist  between  the  sexual  and  oi-ganic 
states.  "  Although  reproduction  among  them  has  become 
entirely  parthenogenetic,  yet  at  times  males  ap])ear,  al- 
though probably  no  copulation  has  taken  place  for  a  long 
period." 

There  are  several  genera  of  gall-flies  which,  although 
they  live  in  galls,  do  not  produce  them.  These  are 
known  as  guest  gall-flies  or  inquilines.  The  adult  in- 
sect lays  her  eggs  within  galls  which  have  already  been 
formed  by  other  insects.  In  some  instances  at  least,  the 
guest  does  not  starve  nor  injure  the  owner  of  the  gall. 

In  a  third  section  of  this  family  the  insects  are  true  }iarasites,  living  within  the 
bodies  of  other  insects.  The  habits  of  these  species  resemble  those  of  the  Chaleididse. 
The  family  CiiAT.riDin^  is  an  immense  group  composed  almost  entirely  of  parasitic 
species.  Kirchnei-,  in  1867,  enumerated  twenty-four  hundred  and  seven  European 
species ;  and  although  less  than  five  hundred 
North  American  species  have  been  described, 
an  examination  of  the  larger  collections  leads 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  North  American 
fauna  in  this  family  is  still  richer.  In  general 
the  species  are  small  in  size,  the  largest  {Lea- 
cospis  and  Smicra)  not  exceeding  the  common 
honey-bee,  while  the  smallest  species  {Porojioea 
and  IVidiofiramma)  are  frequently  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  millimeter  in  length.  In 
color  they  are  nearly  always  black  with  strong 
metallic  reflections ;  but  many  yellow  species  are  known,  and  even  red  is  often  found 
in  the  markings  of  the  larger  species  of  the  genera  SpilocJialcis  and  Smicra. 

The  species  are  all  active  and  essentially  diurnal  in  their  habits.  The  body  varies 
greatly  in  form,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  figures  of  several  species  parasitic  upon 
scale  insects.  The  difference  between  the  sexes  is  often  very  marked,  and  a  striking 
example  of  this  is  seen  in  Tomocera  adifornica,  both  sexes  of  which  are  figured.  This 
species  is  parasitic  upon  Lecaniuni  olefp,  the  "black  scale"  of  California,  and  the 
male  might  readily  be  taken  for  a  siiccics  of  a  different  genus  without  jiositive  evidence 
to  the  contrary. 

In  general  the  head  is  large,  becoming  enormous  in  Caratonms  and  allied  genera, 
and  is  carried  at  right  angles  to  the  body.  The  number  of  antennal  joints  varies  from 
seven  to  thirteen,  and  there  is  the  greatest  possible  diversity  in  the  character  of  the 
flagellum.  The  eyes  are  large,  and  the  ocelli  are  so  jilaced  as  to  form  a  triangle.  In 
certain  genera  of  the  very  abnormal  group  of  fig-feeders,  Aof/onidce,  the  ocelli  are 
wanting,  and  in  Eupristina  both  eyes  and  ocelli  are  absent.  The  thorax  is  highly 
developed,  and  the  wings,  although  large  and  strong,  are  nearly  destitute  of  veins. 
Many  species  lack  the  wings  entirely.  The  ovipositor  is  usually  hidden,  though  in  the 
sub-family  Toryminas  it  is  exserted  and  very  long,  and  is  used  to  j)enetrate  galls. 
In  the  genus  Leucospis  the  ovipositor  is  curved  up  over  the  dorsum  of  the  abdomen 
to  the  thorax. 
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Till'  fcinale  Chnlciil  l.iys  Iut  f,u-,us  citlicr  in  or  upon  some  ntlior  iuspct  in  one  of  its 
early  stages  of  growth.  Tlu'  larva;  usually  feed  inlenially,  l.ul  occ-asioiially  tliey  feed 
externally  upon  other  larvx'.  All  of  the  species  of  the  sub-family  Trichograniniinje, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  are  jiarasitic  upon  the  eggs  of  species  of  other  groups,  usually 
of  Lepidoptera  and  Coleoptera.  All  other  chalcids  (with  the  exception  of  certain 
6i)ecies  of  Eupdiints  which  are  parasitic  upon  the  eggs  of  Orthojitera  and  Ileteroptera, 
and  occasionally  of  Lepidoptera)  oviposit  upon  larvte,  and  issue  either  from  the  larva 
or  pupa.  In  the  case  of  the  internal  feeders  the  larva  transforms  to  a  naked  i)upa 
within  the  body  of  its  host,  while  the  external  feeders  often  s\A\\  a  slight  cocoon. 
With  some  of  the  Euloi)hinas  however,  the  host  is  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  larva; 
transform  without  covering  upon  the  surface  of  the  leaf.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
pupal  epidermis  is  very  thick  and  tough,  so  much  so  as  to  obscure  the  form  of  the 
insect. 

Not  all  of  the  Chalcididic  are  parasitic.  The  sub-family  Eurytomina)  closely 
approaches  the  Cynipidre,  not  only  in  structure,  but  also  in  habits.  The  genus  Isokouki 
of  this  sub-family  contains  several  species  which  are  phytophagous  ( /.  hovdei,  I.  tritici. 


cnllfomica,  male  and  female. 


and  I.  vftis),  and  one  of  them  {I.  hordei)  causes  an  abnoi'mal  growth  which  is  very 
like  a  gall.  The  species  of  the  closely  .allied  genus  Eurytoma  are  bred  in  large  num- 
bers from  Cynipid  and  Cecidomyid  galls,  and  must  be  considered  as  inquilinous  rather 
than  as  parasitic. 

All  of  the  orders  of  Hexapoda,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tliysanura  and  Derma- 
toptera,  are  subject  to  parasitic  attack  from  members  of  this  family.  From  the  gigantic 
larva  of  Telea  polyphemus  which  sujijwrts  its  hundreds  of  ravenous  larvje  of  Spilo- 
chalcis  inarice,  Aoviw  to  the  minute  pedunculate  egg  ol  IIemerobius^'Vi\X\\  still  more 
minute  parasitic  Trichogramma,  hai-dly  a  species  escapes.  The  amount  of  good  they 
accomplish  in  the  destruction  of  noxious  insects  is  very  great,  and  the  sudden  cessation 
in  the  work  of  some  injurious  horde,  so  often  noticed  by  the  agriculturist,  is  often  in 
great  measure  due  to  their  good  offices. 

The  family  Proctotrupid^  is  closely  related  to  the  preceding  both  in  structure 
and  in  habits.  The  difficulty  in  separating  certain  members  of  the  two  groups  has 
always  been  great,  for  want  of  some  exact  and  decisive  distinguishing  character.  Such 
a  character  has  at  last  been  observed  by  Thomson,  and  consists  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
Proctotrupidsc  the  pronotum  always  extends  to  the  tcgula?,  while  in  the  Chalcididaa 
the  borders  of  the  mesoscutum  always  intei-vene.     The  Proctotrupida;  have  not  been 
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studied  or  collected  with  the  same  assiduity  which  has  marked  the  study  of  the  Chal- 
cididie,  and  less  than  seven  hundred  European  species  have  thus  far  been  described, 
yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  group  is  nearly  as  i-ich  in  species  as  the  family 
we  have  just  considered. 

In  point  of  size  of  body,  the  Proctotrupidaj  are  in  general  the  smallest  of  the 
Hynienoptera.  The  largest  species  rarely  exceed 
4  mm.  in  length,  while  the  sub-family  MymariniB 
contains  the  smallest  insects  known,  Alaptus  exci- 
stis,  measuring  only  0.17  mm.  (between  six  and  seven 
thousandths  of  an  inch).  3Iymar  pidchcllus  is  about 
a  fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  length.  In  shape,  the  body 
is  slender,  and  the  color  is  almost  invariably  black  or 
brown  without  metallic  lustre.  The  head  is  fre- 
quently carried  in  the  same  j)la«ie  with  the  body. 
The  antennae  are  usually  long  and  slender,  in  the 
males  of  some  species  exceeding  the  whole  body  in 
length.  The  wings  are  often  wanting,  and  when  ]ii'esent  are  entirely  veinlcss,  or  they 
may  approach  (as  in  Teletiomus)  the  venation  of  some  of  the  Ciialcidithe,  or  (as  in 
Chelogynus)  some  of  the  Braconidaj. 

In  habits  the  Proctotrupidre  are  nearly  all  parasitic.  Many  species  of  the  sub- 
family Scelioninae  live  in  the  eggs  of  other  insects.  Teleas  and  Telenomxis  are  often 
parasitic  upon  lepidopterous  and  heter- 
opterous  eggs,  Prosacantha  upon  cole- 
opterous, and  JBmonura  upon  the  egg 
masses  of  orthoptera.  Many  sjjecies  are 
internal  parasites  of  other  la^vaa,  and 
many  others  are  secondary  parasites, 
that  is,  parasites  upon  species  of  the 
other  closely  related  entomophagous 
families.  Others  again  are  externa 
feeders;  thus,  the  larvaa  of  the  curious 
genus  Gonatopus  are  found  fastened  under  the  wings  of  leaf-liop])ers.  A  few  species 
are  inquilines,  but  none,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  plant  feeders. 

The  family  Braconid^  is  the  Iclineumonides  adsciti  of  authors.  Under  the  ])opu- 
lar  name  ichneumon-flies  are  classed  the  members  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  groups 
of  insects,  a  group  including  several  thousand  described  species.  By  many  this 
entire  group  is  considered  as  constituting  a  single  family,  the  Ichneumoiiidte.  The 
species  of  this  group  may  be  recognized  by  the  following  cliai-acter.  The  abdomen  is 
attached  to  the  thorax  at  its  hinder  extremity  and  between  the  bases  of  the  posterior 
coxffi.  The  wings  are  veined,  the  anterior  pair  always  exhibiting  perfect  cells  upon 
their  disc.  The  ovipositor  is  straight  and  often  exserted.  The  antenna;  are  nearly 
always  filiform  or  setaceous,  and  composed,  except  in  a  few  small  Braconids,  of  more 
than  sixteen  joints. 

The  larv£B  are  soft,  fleshy,  cylindrical,  footless  grubs.  They  are  parasites,  usually 
infesting  the  larvaj  of  other  insects.  Apparently  no  insect  is  safe  from  their  attacks 
in  however  protected  a  place  it  may  live.  Even  species  which  live  within  solid  wood 
and  those  which  inhabit  water  become  their  victims.  They  do  not  even  spare  the 
members  of  their  own  family.     Wo  thus  find  secondary  and  sometimes  tertiary  para- 
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oil  wliicli  liLT  young  uiv  to  1'(.'ch1.  In  tbu  t'orincr  case,  lliu  body  wall  oi  llic  \  irtiiii  is 
pierced  by  the  ovipositor ;  in  the  hitter  case,  tlie  egg  is  fastened  to  the  outer  surface 
by  a  viscid  substance.  In  some  instances  this  viscid  substance  is  drawn  out  in  the 
form  of  a  thread,  and  the  egg  attached  to  tlie  distal  end  of  it.  These  stalked  eggs  are 
usuidly  attached  to  the  head  of  the  infested  larva  in  such  a  jiosition  that  the  larva 
cannot  rid  itself  of  them.  When  the  eggs  hatcli,  the  young  ichncunions  soon  penetrate 
the  body  wall  of  llicir  hosts.  Here  they  feed  upon  tiic  latly  imrlion  ni  their  \icliin, 
so  that  it  contiinies  to  live  until  they  become  fully  gruwii.  .Many  caiei-pillars  iuli'steil 
by  these  parasites  live  until  after  they  have  sjjun  their  cocoons  and  then  jieiisli.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact  that,  even  in  these  cases  where  the  ichneumons  are  ])rotected  Ijy 
the  cocoon  of  their  host,  each  one  spins  for  itself  a  cocoon  before  transforming  to  a 
pupa.  Lepidopterous  cocoons  are  often  found  which  are  packed  full  of  the  cocoons 
i>f  iclineumons.  These  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  these  species  of  parasites  have 
descended  from  forms  whose  habits  were  such  that  tliey  needed  cocoons,  and  that 
the  cocoon-making  habit  has  lu'en  retained  when  it  is  obviously  of  little  or  no  use 
to  the  species. 

In  the  case  of  caterpillars  which  die  befoix-  sjiinninu-  their  cocoons,  the  ichneumon 
larva',  when  full  grown,  leave  the  body  of  the  caterjidlar  and  attach  their  cocoons  to 
the  outside  of  it  or  to  some  neighboring  object.  This  emergence  from  the  caterjiillar 
fre([uently  takes  place  before  the  host  dies,  and  thus  a  feeble  caterj)illar  may  often  be 
seen  crawling  about  with  the  cocoons  of  its  parasite  attached  to  it.  Although  the 
majority  of  ichneumon-flies  infest  the  larva;  of  other  insects,  some  are  egg  parasites, 
and  a  few  infest  pupas.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  each  species  of  these  para- 
sites infests  one  or  more  particular  species  of  insects.  Thus,  from  a  particular 
species  of  insect  we  may  expect  to  obtain  only  certain 
species  of  parasites.  The  importance  of  this  group  of  in- 
sects, from  an  economic  standpoint,  is  very  great.  The 
undue  increase  of  insects  injurious  to  vegetation  is  ] ire- 
vented  by  these  parasites,  perhaps  more  than  by  any  other 
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group 


1  lie  ahove  genei 
icIitieMinon-flies,  the  Ichneumonida'  of  eta-tain  authois. 
This  group  is  now  divided  into  two  families.  One  is 
called  the  Hraconidae,  and  for  the  other  tin-  name  of 
Ichneumonida}  is  retained.  The  best  character  for  se)ia- 
raling  these  two  families  is  by  the  nature  of  the  venation 
of  the  front  wings.  In  the  Braconida;  there  is  only  one 
recurrent  vein,  while  in  the  Ichneunionida>  tlicre  are  two. 
This  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  6-1:0.  A  and  11  represent  the 
wings  of  Afjothis  and  JBracoii,  two  Braconid  genera  ;  and 
C  and  D  the  wings  of  Ojj/iion  and  Mefojnifs,  two  Ichneu- 
nionid  genera.  The  letter  a  in  each  wing  indicates  the 
niargino-discoidal  vein,  and  b  the  recurrent  veins.  In  the 
Braeonida!  the  abdomen  is  often  composed  of  only  three 
the  Ichneumonidie  it  has  always  at  le.a.st  five  segments. 

As  illustrating  the  Braconida',  we  will  cite  only  three  genera,  Uraco/i,  Jllcr();/(is 
:er  and  Aphidius.     Fig.  641  is  linicoii  pulpebratoi;  greatly  enlarged.     Fig.  642  repre 
vol,.  II.  —  ?)3 


Fio. 640.  —Wings  of  BraconuliB and 
Ichneunionid:r.  A,Afinthix:  li, 
Bracon  ,■  (',  Ojihlon  ;  I),  Metopiiis. 


or  four  seuinents ; 
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scnts  a  catei-i>illar  from  which  t\w  full-grown  larva-  of  a  llicrogaster  are  emerging,  and 
■A  greatly  enlarged  figure  of  an  adult  MicroijUKU'i:  The  adult  insect,  in  emerging  from 
the  cocoon,  cuts  a  beautiful  little  lid  at  its  upjjer  end. 
Bunches  of  white  or  yellow  cocoons  of  Micro(juster  are 
often  found  attached  to  grass  or  other  objects.  These 
are  made  by  larvae  which  on  leaving  their  victim  crawl 
away  from  it  a  short  distance  before  transforming. 

Perlia])S  the  most  interesting  of  the  common  forms 
■longing  to  the  Braconidae  is  the  genus  Aphidius.  The 
members  of  this  genus  are  minute  creatures  which  infest 
)lant  lice.  If  colonies  of  plant  lice  (Aphides)  be  exam- 
ined, the  dried  bodies  of  dead  ones  may  be  found  in  which 
the  abdomen  is  more  or  less  spherical,  being  greatly  dis- 
tended. These  bodies  remain  clinging  to  the  leaves  in 
the  position  in  which  the  insects  were  when  they  d'ed. 
From  each  one  there  emerges  in  due  time  an  Aphidius.  The  parasite,  in  emerging, 
cuts  a  very  regular  circular  lid  in 
the  dorsal  wall  of  the  abdomen  of 
its  host.  I  have  watched  with 
much  interest  these  little  Brac- 
onids  ovipositing  in  the  bodies  of 
]ilant  lice.  The  female  alights 
upon  a  leaf  and  runs  about  among 
the  plant  lice.  When  she  has 
selected  one  in  which  to  oviposit, 
she  stands  with  hei'  head  towards 
it ,  and  bending  her  abdomen  under 
iier  thorax  between  her  legs,  she 
darts  her  ovijiositor  forward  into 
the  body  of  the  aphis.  The  Apli- 
idil  do  not  construct  cocoons,  but 

their  metamoi-jilHiscs  within  the  dried  skins  of  the  plant  lice. 

The  IciiNKUMONlD^  projier  includes  the  lar- 
gest species  of  ichneumon-flies  as  well  as  many 
minute  forms.  The  characters  of  this  family  and 
generalizations  respecting  the  habits  of  its  mem- 
bers have  been  given  above  in  the  discussion  of 
the  Braconidte.  We  will  now  merely  indicate  a 
few  of  the  more  familiar  examples  of  the  family. 
Our  largest  and  in  some  respects  most  inter- 
esting species  belong  to  the  genus  B/n/sm.  The 
females  of  this  genus  are  remarkable  for  the  length 
of  their  ovii)ositors,  which  fretpiently  measure 
three  or  four  inches.  These  insects  are  parasitic 
upon  wood-boring  larvae,  and  esjieeially  those  of 
the  genus  Sirex.  Both  sexes  may  bo  seen  flying 
abo\it  trees  infested  by  Sirex,  and  the  females  are  often  found  with  their  long  ovijiosi- 
tors  deeply  sunken  into  the  trunks  of  such  trees  in  the  act  of  laying  their  eggs  in  the 
bodies  of  the  wood-boring  larva3. 


Microyaslcr  larvse. 
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Prohal.Iy  llio  niosl,  coimn.ni  <il'  (Mir  l:irge  iclincuiii..ri-Hirs  arc  IIm.sc  of  tlio  yvmis 
OphioH.  The  species  of  tliis  genus  are  honey  yellow  in  color.  At  night  they  are  fre- 
quently attracted  by  light.  Op/itou  macruruni  infests  the  Ainericun  silkworm,  Telea 
poli/p/iemns.  The  female  Opiiioii  lays  a  single  egg  in  the  hody  of  the  cateri)illar. 
The  caterpill'-ir  lives  until  after  it  has  liccoine  full  -Town  and  spun  its  cocoon.     It  theu 
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6,  BasbUS  albiisiijnatus 


idy  of  its  host 
.elled  remains 


perishes  before  changing  to  a  iiu])a.  The  ichneumon  larva 
and  spins  a  dense  cocoon  of  brownish  silk  within  its  cocooi 
of  the  caterpillar  occupies  a  small  space  between  the  two  cocoons. 

This  same  silkworm  is  infested  by  another  ichneumon-fly,  Cri/ptiis  extremutis. 
This  is  a  much  smaller  species,  and  the  female  of  it,  in 
ovipositing,  lays  many  eggs  within  a  single  caterpillar. 
The  subsequent  history  of  the  species  is  similar  to  that 
of  OpMon.  Each  Cri/ptus  larva  spins  a  cocoon  within 
the  cocoon  of  the  silkworm.  This  results  in  the  latter 
cocoon  being  packed  full  of  the  smaller  cocoon.  From 
a  single  Poli/phemus  cocoon  I  have  bred  thirty-five  adult 
specimens  of  Cryj^ttis. 

Two  of  the  smaller  European  forms  are  represented 
in  Fig.  G44:  Exentems  marginato- 
rltts  ovipositing  in  a  caterpillar,  and 
Bassus  albosignatits  approaching  a 
Si/r2:>hiis  larva.  Banchus-  fulcator 
is  another  common  European  form. 
The  family  Evaniid^  is  a  small 
group  eomjirising  insects  of  very  \k 

however,  sometimes  classed  as  a  sub-family  of  the  Ichneumonidas. 

They  maybe  distinguished  by  the  following  characters:  the  nn- 

^-^     tennae  are  filiform  or  setaceous  with  not  more  than  si.tteen  seg- 

kT."  ments,  usually    with  but   thirteen    or   fourteen.     The    abdomen    is 

fai-  jointed  to  the   dorsum  of  the  metathorax   by  a  peduncle   whirli 

"  ''  ■  sometimes  arises  close  to  the  scutellutn.     The  ovipositor  is  straiglit 

and  often  jiromincnt.     The  fore  wings  are  furnished  with  a  distinct  radial  cell  and 

from  one  to  three  cubital   cells.     The  hind  wings  are  almost  without  veins.     The 


!  extrematis. 


Fig.  ms.—  Cri/plu 

iar  structure.     They  are. 
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species  are  pai-nsitie.  Evania  Leo!<jala  was  found  liy  Pack-iid  to  be  parasitic 
upon  the  cockroach,  Periplaneta.  Pelecimis  2^olijcerutor  is  a  common  species  in 
this  countrj'.  The  members  of  tliis  genus  are  remarkable  for  tlie  great  length  of  the 
al)domen  m  the  females. 


SuB-OkDER    II.  —  ACULEATA. 

In  the  classification  of  specimens  the  Aculeata  can  be  distinguished  from  the  Tere- 
lirantia  by  the  form  of  the  trochanters  of  the  posterior  legs;  these  consist  of  two 
segments  each  in  the  Terebrantia,  and  of  a  single  segment  in  the  Aculeata.  This 
character  is  much  more  available  for  practical  use  than  those  wliich  give  the  names  to 
the  sub-orders. 

The  Aculeata  includes  the  ants,  cuckoo-flies,  digger-wasps,  true  wasps,  and  bees. 
The  ants  (Fonnicidae)  may  be  recognized  by  tiie  lenticular  shape  of  the  first  (and 
sometimes  also  the  second)  segment  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  the  winged  forms  by  the 
absence  of  tegulae  at  the  base  of  the  wings.  The  cuckoo-flies  (Clnysididae)  have  only 
three  or  four  visible  abdominal  segments  (vei-y  }'arely  there  is  a  fifth  in  the  males)  ; 
the  body  is  colored  with  bright  metallic  colors,  and  the  wings  are  Avithout  any  com- 
pletely closed  cubital  cell.  In  the  digger-wasps  (fossorial  hymenoptera)  there  is  at 
least  one  closed  cubital  cell ;  the  first  discoidal  cell  is  not  greatly  elongated,  and  is 
smaller  than  the  median  cell.  The  wings  are  not  folded  when  at  rest ;  tegulaj  are 
present,  and  the  first  segment  of  the  jjosterior  tarsi  is  cylindrical.  The  true-wasjis 
(Vespidfe)  agree  with  the  digger-wasps  in  having  at  least  one  closed  cubital  cell,  in  the 
))resence  of  tegulae,  and  in  the  cylindrical  form  of  the  first  segment  of  the  posterior 
taisi,  but  differ  in  having  the  first  discoidal  cell  much  elongated  and  larger  than  the 
nieili.iii  cell,  and  m  having  the  wings  folded  when  at  rest.  The  bees  (Apidai)  are  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  Hymenoptera  by  the  form  of  the  first 
f  \  segment  of  the  posterior  tarsi,  whidi   is  more  or  less  enlarged, 

v=;jrit=*/         flattened,  and  clothed  on  the  inside  with  hairs  for  the  collection 
and  carrying  of  pollen. 

The  family  Fokmicid.;E  or  Fokmicarije  includes  the  ants,  easily 
recognized  by  the  well-known  form  of  the  body.     The  only  insects 
which  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  ants  are  the  white  ants  belong- 
S   ^\K     \         iiig  to  the  Psendoneuroptera,  and  the  Mutillidte,  which  are  to  be 
l^or^  »-        described  a  little  later.      But  the  ants  are  readily  distinguished 
Fio.  647.  —  Poiyriiachis   fi'om  these  and  Other  insects  by  the  form  of  the  abdomen.     The 
ar6orico(o,  worker  ma-  ^,.g^  segment  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  one  sub-family  the  second 
also,  forms  a  lenticular  scale  or  knot  varying  in  form  and   serv- 
ing as   a  peduncle  to  the   abdomcr,    as    shown    in    our  figures  of  Foli/rliachu^  and 
Eciton. 

The  ants  are  social  insects ;  that  is,  a  large  number  of  them  live  together  in  a  com- 
mon nest.  Usually  each  sj)ecies  consists  of  three  forms,  male,  female,  and  worker.  In 
a  single  known  genus  (Aiierr/ates)  there  are  only  males  and  females.  The  workers 
are  really  females  in  which  the  reproductive  organs  are  not  fully  developed,  and  which 
but  rarely  produce  eggs.  In  many  species  there  are  two  kinds  of  workers.  One  of 
these  differs  from  the  ordinary  workers  in  having  much  larger  heads  and  more  power- 
ful jaws.  These  are  known  as  soldiers.  "In  the  sauba  ant  of  South  America 
((Ecodoma  ce]>/iaiotes)  the  comYi]Qxity  is  carried  still  farther.     Bates  has  shown  that 
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tlu'ii'  lire  ill  this  sjiccifs  no  li'ss  th;iii  five  chisses  (if  iiulix  iihiuls,  iiiiiiuly:  1,  iiiaics ;  '1, 
qiiei'iis;  o,  sni;ill  ordinary  workers;  4,  large  workers,  with  \ery  large  hairy  heads;  5, 
liirge  workers  with  large  polislied  lieads." 

The  iiabits  of  ants  have  been  studied  by  many  oliser\ers.  The  observations  of  Sir 
John  Lubbock  are,  however,  the  most  extended.  He  has  kejjt  in  captivity  a  large 
number  of  species  (about  half  of  the  British  forms  as  well  as  a  considerable  number  of 
foreign  species),  and  during  the  last  few  years  he  has  had  from  thirty  to  forty  com- 
munities under  observation  in  artificial  nests,  some  of  which  have  been  under  con- 
tinuous observation  for  eight  or  ten  years.  The  following  generalizations  respecting 
the  family  are  drawn  largely  from  his  publications. 

The  eggs  are  white  or  yellowish  and  somewhat  elongated.  They  are  said  to  hatch 
in  about  fifteen  days  after  being  laid.  Those  observed  by  Lubbock  have  taken  a 
month  or  six  weeks.  The  larvae,  like  those  of  bees  and  wasps,  are  small,  white,  legless 
grubs,  somewhat  conical  in  form,  being  narrow  towards  the  head.     They  are  carefully 


tended  and  fed,  being  carried  about  from  chamber  to  chamber  by  the  workers,  jirnb- 
ably  in  order  to  secure  the  most  suitable  amount  of  warmth  and  moisture.  The  lar\:e 
are  very  often  assorted  in  groups  in  the  nest  according  to  size,  "so  that  they  remind 
one  of  a  school  divided  into  five  or  six  classes." 

The  length  of  life  of  the  larvas  is  known  to  vary  in  different  species  from  one  to 
several  months.  It  varies  also  in  the  same  species  according  to  the  season,  de\  elop- 
raent  being  more  rapid  in  the  summer  months. 

"When  full  grown  the  larvaj  turn  into  pupte,  sometimes  naked,  sometimes  covered 
with  a  silken  cocoon,  constituting  the  so-called  '  ant  eggs.'  We  do  not  yet  understand 
why  some  larvjE  sjiin  cocoons,  while  others  remain  naked.  As  a  general  rule  the  species 
which  have  not  a  sting  spin  a  cocoon,  w'hile  those  which  have  are  naked.  Latrcille 
was  the  first  to  observe  that  in  one  s])ecies  {Formicn  fusca)  the  larva  sometimes  spins 
a  cocoon  and  sometimes  remains  naked."  The  ants  generally  remain  from  three  to 
four  weeks  in  the  pupa  state.  The  pupa^  are  unable  to  emerge  from  the  cocoons  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  workers.     "  It  is  very  pretty  to  see  the  older  ants  heljiing 
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them  to  extricate  tliemselves,  carefully  unfoldiug  tbeir  legs  and  smoothing  out  the 
wings  with  truly  feminine  tenderness  and  delicacy." 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  male  ants  live  but  a  very  short  time  in  the  adult 
state ;  that  the  workers  exist  only  a  few  months ;  and  that  the  average  life  of  a  queen 
is  not  more  than  twelve  months.  Lubbock  is  of  the  opinion  that  as  a  rule  the  males 
die  almost  immediately.  At  the  same  time  some  males  of  Myrmica  rw/liioides,  which 
he  isolated  with  their  mates  in  August,  1876,  lived  until  the  following  spring;  one  of 
them  till  May  17.  He  found,  however,  that  the  life  of  the  queen  and  workers  was 
much  longer  than  had  been  supposed.  At  the  time  of  his  writing  be  had  two  queens 
which  he  had  kept  seven  years,  and  which  still  seemed  <piitc  strong  ami  well.  He  had 
also  some  workers  which  had  been  in  his  nest  six  years. 

The  tincc  U  >rtns  of  ants  may  be  distinguished  as  follows :  The  workers  arc  wingless  ; 
their  thorax  is  narrow,  being  more  or  less  compressed;  and  the  ocelli 
:ne  wanting  or  are  small.  They  constitute  the  greater  number  of  the 
members  of  the  colony,  and  are  the  ones  most  commonly  seen.  The 
males  and  females  are  always  furnished  with  ocelli,  and  are  both 
winged  when  they  emerge  from  the  pupa  state-  After  pairing,  which 
takes  place  in  the  air,  the  females  shed  their  wings.  Even  then  this 
sex  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  wingless  workers  by  the 
Vm.  6i9.—  Ki:Uun  hu-ge  size,  by  the  different  form  of  the  thorax  (it  being  wider,  not  corn- 
worker  mill-  pressed,  and  showing  the  basal  part  of  the  articulation  of  the  wings), 
*"'■  and  by  the  presence  of  ocelli.     The  males  are  intermediate  in  size  be- 

tween the  workers  and  females.  They 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  former  by 
the  presence  of  wings  and  ocelli,  and  from 
the  females  by  the  fact  that  the  abdomen 
consists  of  seven  segments  in  the  males 
and  of  oidy  six  in  the  females.  In  a  few 
cases  ( Toinoijnathus  and  Anergates)  the 
tnales  are  wingless.  The  males,  as  a 
rule,  are  found  in  the  nest  during  only 
a  suiall  part  of  the  year,  but  the  females 
are  there  continually,  and  frequently  se\ 
same  nest. 

As  already  stntid,  the  workers  are  really  females  in  which  the  reproductive  organs 
are  not  fully  (l<vrlo|,.Ml.  '  Frequently  tlaic  :ir('  fcniid  among  the  workers  of  a  colony 
certain  imVn  iduiils  w  liirh  are  fertile,  but  the  eggs  laid  by  them  always  produce  males. 
Hence,  the  presence  of  a  queen  is  necessary  for  the  peri^etuation  of  the  life  of  the 
colony.  Lubbock  believes  that  ants,  like  bees,  have  the  power  of  develo])ing  a  given 
egg  into  cither  a  queen  or  a  worker. 

The  nests  of  ants  vary  greatly  in  foiTO.  Many  species  simply  excavate  little  tun- 
nels in  the  earth.  These  tunnels  may  open  beneath  a  stone  or  other  object,  being  thus 
concealed  from  view ;  or  they  may  have  an  unobstructed  opening  in  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  surrounded  by  the  small  quantity  of  earth  which  has  been  brought  up  in 
excavating  the  tunnel.  From  these  simple  nests,  made  by  a  dozen  workers,  every 
gradation  may  be  found  to  the  large  mounds  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  diameter,  cover- 
ing a  complicated  system  of  tunnels  and  galleries,  and  extending  many  feet  under 
ground,  the  result  of  the  labors  of  thousands  of  workers.     In  these  nests  the  galleries 


Fig.  650.  —  (Eioihmia  mexicana,  female. 

al  females  or  queens  can  be  found  in  the 
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are  ]i;irtlv  lii'low  nnd  piii'ily  above  the  iiatiiral  level  ol'  tlie  jrroimil.  Althouj^li  the 
mujorily  of  ants  huild  their  nests  in  tiie  grouml,  many  speeies  eiit  (lassages  in  wood. 
These  usually  work  in  the  trunks  of  trees  whieh  are  more  or  less  decayetl,  or  in  fallen 
timber.  Oceasionally  the  nests  are  constructed  in  the  timber  of  buildings.  The  forms 
of  nests  indicated  above  are  the  more  usual  ones  in  this  country.  Many  striking  varia- 
tions from  these  are  known.  The  writer  observed  a  nest  near  Prairie  du  C'hien,  Wis., 
whieli  consisted  of  a  i)it,  two  feet  in  diameter  and  three  feet  deej),  with  nearly  vertical 
sides.  This  pit  was  tilled  with  small  sticks  of  wood,  which  were  ])iled  to  a  height  of 
eiglit  inches  above  tiie  natural  level  of  the  ground.  Around  this  heap  of  sticks  was 
placed  the  dirt  whieh  had  been  brought  up  in  excavating  the  pit.  The  whole  resembled 
an  ordinary  ant  hill,  e.\ce])t  that  the  central  ])art  consisted  only  of  sticks.  These 
sticks  were  little  twigs.  ](eti(iles  of  compound  leaves,  and  straws,  varying  from  one 
inch  to  tln-c(^  inches  in  Iciv'li-  1"  'lit'  p't  among  these  sticks  there  was  almost  no 
earth. 

I  iiave  also  a  fragment  of  an  .ints'  nest  from  Arizona,  which  a;i|icars  to  be  made  of 
a  sort  of  paste  which  very  closely  resembles  the  substance  useil  by  certain  white  .-mts 
in  constructing  their  nests. 

"In  warmer  climates  the  variations  are  still  more  numerous.  Formica  bispinoca, 
of  Cayenne,  forms  its  nest  of  the  cottony  matter  from  the  capsides  of  J3omha.r.  Sykes 
has  described  a  species  of  3Tijrmica  which  builds  in  trees  and  shrub.*,  the  nest  consist- 
ing of  thin  leaves  of  cow-dung,  arranged  like  tiles  on  the  roof  of  a  house ;  the  upper 
leaf,  however,  covering  the  whole.  In  some  cases  the  nests  are  very  extensive.  Bates 
mentions  that  while  he  was  at  P.ara  an  .attempt  was  made  to  destroy  a  nest  of  the 
sauba  ants  by  blowing  into  it  the  fumes  of  sulphur,  and  he  saw  the  smoke  issue  from 
a  great  number  of  holes,  some  of  them  not  less  than  seventy  yards  apart." 

"A  eonuniinily  nf  ants  must  not  be  confused  with  an  ant  hill  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  Very  nflen,  indi-ed,  a  community  has  only  one  dwelling,  and  in  most  s]iecies 
seldom  more  than  tln-ee  or  foui-.  Some,  however,  form  numerous  colonies.  JNI.  Forel 
even  found  a  case  in  which  one  nest  of  Formica  e.vsecta  had  no  less  than  two  hundred 
colonies,  and  occupied  a  circular  space  with  a  radius  of  nearly  two  hundred  yards." 

Ants  construct  roads.  Sometimes  these  are  merely  beaten  paths  from  which 
obstacles  have  been  removed,  and  sometimes  they  are  covered  ways.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  watching  a  stream  of  ants  (Formica  ru/a)  which  was  ascending  and  de- 
scending a  tree,  I  noticed  that  the  ants  came  from  and  returned  to  a  hole  in  the 
ground  at  the  base  of  the  tree.  On  examination  this  hole  ])roved  to  be  the  entrance 
to  a  road  built  beneath  a  firm  layer  of  partially  decayed  leaves  which  covered  the 
ground.  This  road  varied  from  a  h:df  to  an  inch  in  width,  and  extendeil  to  an  ant  hill 
at  least  one  hundred  feet  from  the  tree.  I  carefully  uncovered  the  road  for  its  entire 
length.  The  gener.il  course  of  it  was  direct,  although  there  were  numerous  windings. 
That  this  road  was  a  veritable  tunnel,  and  not  merely  a  way  which  had  been  covei-ed 
by  the  falling  of  leaves,  was  shown  by  the  fact  that,  after  the  layer  of  leaves  hail  been 
removed,  the  road  ap])eared  as  a  ditch  cut  in  the  soil.    . 

The  food  of  ants  consists  of  v.arious  sweet  substances,  as  nectar,  juices  of  fruit, 
and  the  excretions  of  certain  insects.  They  also  feed  largely  upon  other  insects.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  watch  an  ant  hill  for  a  short  time  to  be  able  to  see  ants  bringing 
home  insects  for  food.  I  have  seen  ants  in  cotton  fields  destroying  great  numbers  of 
cotton  worms.  The  importance  of  ants  as  destroyers  of  noxious  insects  is  appre- 
ciated in  Prussia,  where  the  government  has  issued  a  decree  against  the  destruction  of 
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ants  and  their  pupae  in  the  forests,  on  the  ground  of  their  keeping  caterpillars  in  check; 
but,  in  certain  parts  of  the  northern  United  States,  ants  are  looked  upon  as  a  nuisance, 
on  account  of  the  trouble  caused  by  the  great  number  of  mounds  which  they  make  in 
meadows;  and  the  little  yellow  ant  {Myrmica  mole^ta)  which  frequently  instals  itself 
in  our  dwellings  is  a  serious  pest  both  in  the  north  and  in  the  south. 

The  multiplication  of  communities  of  ants  is  a  question  which  is  not  yet  well 
understood.  The  queens  and  males  which  have  been  developed  in  a  nest  leave  in  a 
body,  usually  on  some  warm  summer  day.  The  pairing  then  takes  ])lace  in  the  air. 
Frequently  the  males  and  queens,  from  many  nests  in  one  locality,  take  this  marriage 
flight  at  the  same  time.  Thus  immense  clouds  of  winged  ants  are  often  observed. 
After  the  pairing  of  the  se.xes  the  males  soon  jierish.  The  females  alight  on  the 
ground,  and,  after  crawling  alx)Ut  for  a  greater  or  less  time,  break  off  their  wings. 
As  ants  pair  only  once,  and  as  the  suljsequent  duties  of  the  queens  can  be  performed 
without  wings,  this  shedding  of  them  is  simply  the  discarding  of  useless  aj)pendages. 
Respecting  the  period  from  this  j)oint  to  the  time  when  the  new  colony  is  firmly 
established,  we  have  very  little  reliable  data.  As  colonies  of  ants  have  been  known  to 
exist  for  a  much  longer  period  than  we  can  reasonaljly  suppose  a  queen  to  live,  it  is 
probable  that  some  of  the  young  queens,  after  pairing,  join  old  colonies.  Many  of 
the  young  queens  doubtless  perish,  falling  prey  to  other  insects  and  to  birds.  Others 
undoubtedly  found  new  colonies.  Lubbock  has  demonstrated  that,  in  the  case  of  at 
least  one  species  (Myrmica  ruffinoides),  the  queen  ant  has  the  power  of  founding  a 
new  community.  Experiments  with  other  species  indicate  that  this  power  is  not 
common  to  all  ants.  It  may  be  that  in  .some  species  a  queen  associates  herself  with 
several  workers,  and  they  together  begin  a  nest. 

Although  the  numU-r  of  ants  in  a  community  is  often  very  great,  reaching  in  some 
cases  half  a  million,  each  ant  will  recognize  every  other  member  of  the  community  as  a 
friend,  and  will  treat  as  a  stranger  any  ant  from  another  community.  That  the  recog- 
nition of  friends  is  not  personal  or  individual  is  proven  by  the  fact  that,  when  a 
colony  is  separated  into  two  parts  for  several  months,  the  young  ants  which  have  been 
reared  during  this  time  in  one  part  are  recognized  as  friends  when  placed  in  the  other 
part,  although  they  have  never  been  seen  l»efore.  That  the  recognition  is  not  due  to 
the  use  of  a  pass-word,  as  has  been  supjKised,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  ])u]ia; 
tended  by  the  ants  from  a  different  nest  are  treated  as  friends  in  the  nest  from  which 
they  were  taken,  and  as  strangers,  if  ])ut  into  the  nest  of  their  nui-ses ,  "  for,  if  the 
recognition  were  effected  l»y  means  of  some  signal  or  pas.s-word,  then,  as  we  can 
hardly  supjtose  that  the  larvae  or  pupae  would  be  sufficiently  intelligent  to  a]>]»reciate, 
still  less  to  remember  it,  the  pupae  which  were  entrusted  to  ants  from  another  nest 
would  have  the  pass-word,  if  any,  of  that  nest,  and  not  of  the  one  from  which  they 
had  been  taken."  Dr.  McCook  came  to  the  conclusion,  from  some  of  his  experiments, 
that  ants  recognize  one  another  by  smell.  It  is  hard  to  believe,  however,  that  each 
community  of  ants  has  a  separate  and  peculiar  smell. 

Much  has  been  written  upon  the  power  of  communication  of  ants  ;  and  it  seems 
very  well  established  that  ants  have  some  kind  of  language.  How  communication  is 
effected  is  not  known.  It  seems  probable  that  it  is,  in  ])art  at  least,  by  means  of  the 
antennae.  Everj-  observer  of  these  insects  has  seen  ants  meet  and  cross  antennae,  and 
behave  as  if  holding  a  conversation.  Frequently  the  subsequent  behavior  of  the  ants 
eeems  to  indicate  that  one  has  received  information  from  the  other. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  connected  with  ants  are  the  relations 
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existiiii?  between  them  and  otiier  insects,  an<l  in  some  eases  l>i-t\veen  different 
species  of  iints.  \'ery  many  sjiecies  ol"  insects  live  in  ants'  nests,  llie  (greater  majority 
of  which  are  beetles.  Thus  Andre  fjives  a  list  of  ;')»7  species  of  insects  which 
are  habitually  found  in  association  with  ants,  of  which  number  542  are  beetles.  In 
the  cise  of  beetles,  it  is  not  clear  just  what  is  the  relation  existing  between  them 
and  the  ants ;  but,  in  case  of  certain  other  insects,  the  connection  is  easily  seen.  The 
most  familiar  example  is  the  association  of  various  sjiccies  of  jilant-licc  and  bark- 
lice  (Aphididse  and  Coccid.'c)  with  ants.  In  the  summer  time  it  is  an  easy  matt<T 
to  find  lines  of  ants  ascendinj^  and  descending  trees  or  other  ]ilants.  If  the  ascend- 
iiit;  ants  be  watched,  they  will  be  found  to  go  to  colonies  of  plant-lice  or  bark-lice 
wliich  are  feeding  upon  the  tree.  P'rom  these  insects  the  ants  obtain  a  sweet 
secretion  ii|)on  which  they  feed.  The  giving  out  of  the  sweet  matter,  or  honey-dew 
as  it  is  termed,  can  be  easily  seen  in  case  of  the  plant  lice.  There  is  in  many  species 
a  pair  of  tubes  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  abdomen,  from  which  the  lioney-<lew 
exudes.  If  a  colony  of  plant  lice  which  are  attended  liy  ants  be  watched  for  a  few 
minutes,  one  will  usually  see  ants  soliciting  the  honey-dew  by  patting  the  aphids  with 
their  antennae,  and  the  aphids  will  also  be  seen  to  respond  by  emitting  from  the  honey 
tubes  one  or  more  drops  of  the  bright,  transparent  lifjuid.  In  return  for  this  honey- 
dew  the  ants  exercise  a  protecting  care  over  the  jilant  lice,  di-iving  away  predaceons 
insects  which  would  destroy  them,  and  caring  for  them  in  many  other  ways.  Fre- 
quently ants  keep  their  herds  of  plant  lice  in  their  nest.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  common  yellow  ants  which  build  their  nests  imder  stones,  where  the  roots  of  plants 
can  ])enetrate,  from  which  the  jdant  lice  draw  their  nourishment.  Thus  the  ants' 
nest  serves  also  as  a  pasture  for  the  herds  of  the  ants.  Other  ants  travel  long 
distances  to  attend  plant  lice  which  are  feeding  upon  herbs  or  trees  remote  from  their 
nest.  The  long  tunnel  described  in  a  previous  paragra|ih  was  simply  a  road  leading 
from  the  nest  of  the  ants  to  a  tree  upon  which  their  plant  lice  were  feeding ;  and,  as 
this  was  a  tall  forest  tree,  the  ants,  after  reaching  it,  h.id  to  climb  to  a  great  height. 
Ants  carry  the  plant  lice  about  from  one  place  to  another,  t.iking  them  from  an  old 
pa.sture  to  a  new  one.  Sometimes  they  build  a  shed  of  mud  over  a  colony  of  plant 
lice  which  are  feeding  on  a  plant  in  the  open  air;  but  perhaps  the  most  wonderfnl 
thing  in  connection  with  the  relations  of  ants  and  aphids  is  the  f.ict,  now  well  estab- 
lished, that  not  only  do  the  ants  care  for  the  plant  lice,  but  they  also  care  for  the  eggs 
of  the  plant  lice.  And  not  merely  for  the  eggs  of  those  species  which  live  in  the  nest 
of  the  ants,  but  also  for  species  which  feed  on  the  leaves  of  plants  in  the  oj)en  air. 
"  The  eggs  are  laid  early  in  October  on  the  food  i>lant  of  the  insect.  They  are  of  no 
direct  use  to  the  ants,  yet  they  are  not  left  where  they  are  laid,  exposed  to  the'sever- 
ity  of  the  weather  and  to  innumerable  dangers,  but  brought  into  the  nests  by  the  ants, 
and  tended  by  them  with  the  utmost  care,  through  the  long  winter  months,  until  the 
following  March,  when  the  young  ones  are  brought  out  and  again  placed  on  the  young 
shoots  of  the  daisy." 

The  plant  lice  (Ajdiidida)  are  the  most  common  and  abundant  of  the  different  instcts 
which  excrete  honey  dew  and  are  attended  by  ants.  Next  in  abundance  are  the  bark 
lice  (Coccidae).  In  this  family  only  those  species  which  are  not  furnished  with  a  scale 
(Lecaninae  and  Coccinae)  are  thus  attended.  Certain  other  homopteroas  instcts  J»ear 
the  same  relation  to  ants.  I  have  often  seen  the  two-spotted  leaf-hopper,  Enchenrypn 
binotnla^  emit  from  the  caudal  end  of  its  body  a  drop  of  clear  fluid,  which  was  eagerly 
eaten  by  attending  ants,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  honey-flew.    The  caterr>illars  of 
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some  of  oiii-  common  sm;ill  blue  buttcrHics,  Lyaaiia,  also  are  furnisliud  with  organs  for 
excreting  Iioney  dew,  and  are  attended  by  ants. 

The  relations  which  exist  between  different  species  of  ants  are  in  many  cases  very 
interesting.  On  this  point  I  cannot  resist  quoting  again  from  Lubbock.  "  It  is  hardly- 
necessary  to  say  that,  as  a  general  rule,  each  species  lives  by  itself.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  interesting  exceptions.  The  little  Stenomma  westwoodil  is  found  exclu- 
sively in  the  nests  of  the  much  larger  Formica  rtifa,  and  tiie  allied  F.  pratensis.  We 
do  not  know  what  the  relations  between  the  two  species  are.  The  Stenommas,  how- 
ever, follow  the  Fonnicas  wiien  they  change  their  nests,  running  about  among  them,  and 
between  their  legs,  tapping  them  inquisitively  with  tlieir  antennte,  and  even  sometimes 
climbing  on  to  their  backs  as  if  for  a  ride,  while  the  large  ants  seem  to  take  little 
notice  of  them.  They  almost  seem  to  be  the  dogs  or  perhaps  the  cats  of  the  ants. 
Another  small  species,  Solenopsis  fiigax,  which  makes  its  chambers  and  galleries  in 
the  walls  of  the  nests  of  larger  species,  is  the  bitter  enemy  of  its  host.  The  latter 
cannot  get  at  them  because  they  are  too  large  to  enter  the  galleries.  The  little  Solen- 
opses,  therefore,  are  quite  safe,  and,  as  it  appears,  make  incursions  into  the  nurseries 
of  the  larger  ant,  and  carry  off  the  larv;e  as  foo.l.  It  is  as  if  wo  Iiad  small  dwarfs, 
about  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  long,  harboiiiii;-  in  the  walls  ><(  dui-  houses,  mid  every 
now  and  then  carrying  off  some  of  our  children  into  their  honid  dens. 

"Most  ants,  indeed,  will  carry  off  the  larvae  .-md  pupro  of  otiiers  if  they  get  a  chance; 
and  this  explains,  or,  at  any  rate,  throws  some  light  ui>on  that  most  remarkable  pheno- 
menon, the  existence  of  slavery  among  ants.  If  you  place  a  number  of  larvae  and 
ptip;E  in  front  of  a  nest  of  the  horse  ant  (F.  rufa),  for  instance,  they  are  soon  carried 
olT;  and  those  which  are  not  immediately  required  for  food  remain  alive  for  some 
time,  and  are  even  fed  by  their  captors. 

"  Hotli  the  horse  ant  {Formica  rufa)  and  the  slave  ant  (Formica  fusca)  are  abun- 
dant sjiecies,  and  it  must  not  unfrequently  occur  that  the  former,  l)eing  pressed  for 
food,  attack  the  latter  and  carry  off  some  of  their  larva;  and  pup*.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  no  doubt  occasionally  h.appens  that  the  pupaj  come  to  maturity  in  the 
nests  of  the  horse  ant,  and  it  is  said  that  nests  are  sometimes,  though  rarely,  found  in 
which,  with  the  legitimate  owners,  there  are  a  few  F.  fuscas.  With  the  horse  ant 
this  is,  however,  a  very  rare  and  exceptional  phenomenon  ;  but  with  an  allied  species, 
F.  sunguinea  [a  species  which  occurs  both  in  Europe  and  America],  it  has  become  an 
established  habit.  The  F.  sanguineus  make  periodical  expeditions,  attack  neighbor- 
ing nests,  and  carry  off  pupjB.  When  the  latter  come  to  niatin-ity  they  find  them- 
selves in  a  nest  consisting  partly  of  F.  sanguineus,  i)artly  of  their  own  species,  the 
result  of  previous  expeditions.  They  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances,  assist  in  the 
ordhiary  household  duties,  and,  having  no  young  of  their  own  species,  feed  and  tend 
those  of  the  F.  sanguineas.  Bnt  though  the  F.  sanguineus  are  thus  aided  by  their 
slaves,  or,  as  they  should  rather,  perhaps,  be  called,  their  auxiliaries,  they  have  not 
themselves  lost  the  instinct  of  working." 

"  Pohjergus  rufescens  present  a  striking  lesson  of  the  degrading  tendency  of  sla- 
very, for  these  ants  have  become  entirely  dependent  on  their  slaves.  Even  their  bodily 
structnre  has  undergone  a  change;  the  mandibles  have  lost  their  teeth,  and  have 
become  mere  nipples,  —  deadly  weapons  indeed,  but  useless  except  in  war.  They  have 
lost  the  greater  part  of  their  instincts ;  their  art,  that  is,  the  power  of  building ;  their 
domestic  habits,  for  they  show  no  care  for  tli^ir  own  young,  all  this  being  done  by  the 
slaves;  their  industry  —  they  take  no  part  in  ]>roviding  the  daily  supplies;  if  the 
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culoiiy  (■lla^,^l■^^  tlio  situulion  of  iis  iifsl,  ihc  iiiaslcrs  arc  all  can-icl  hy  the  slaves  on 
iheii- bai'ks  to  the  now  oiiu ;  nay,  ihcy  liavu  even  lust  tiie  habit  of  feeding,  lliiber 
placed  thirty  of  them,  with  some  larva;  and  puj)a3  and  a  su]>ply  of  honey,  in  a  box. 
'  At  first,'  lie  says,  '  tliey  appeared  to  pay  some  little  attention  to  the  larvaj ;  they  car- 
ried them  here  and  there,  but  presently  replaced  them.  M.^re  than  one-half  of  the 
Amazons  <lied  of  hunger  in  less  than  two  days.  They  had  not  even  traced  out  a 
dwelling,  and  the  few  ants  still  in  existence  were  languid  and  witiiout  strength.  I 
commiserated  their  condition  and  gave  them  one  of  their  black  companions.  This 
individual,  unassisted,  established  order,  formed  a  chamber  of  earth,  gathered  together 
the  larvte,  extricated  several  young  ants  that  were  ready  to  quit  the  condition  of 
))upa',  and  ])reserved  the  life  of  the  remaining  Amazons.'  This  observation  has  been 
fully  confirmed  l)y  other  naturalists.  However  small  the  ))rison,  however  large  the 
quantity  of  food,  these  stupid  creatures  will  starve  in  the  midst  of  ]>k'nty  rather  than 
feed  themselves." 

Since  the  ])ublication  of  Dr.  McCook's  work  on  the  honey  ants  (Jfi/rinecoci/stus 
melUf/er)  in  1882,  this  interesting  species  has  attracted  considerable  attention.  Its 
peculiarity  is  that  one  form  of  the  worker  has  its  abdomen  distended  to  the  size  of  a 
currant  and  entirely  IiIUm]  with  grape  Sugar  or  "  honey."     The  honey  ants  are  found 
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Fk5.  651.  —  Myrmecocystus  meltiger,  honey  ants  with  the  abili 


in  southwestern  North  America,  usually  at  an  elevation  of  from  six  thousand  to  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea,  as  far  north  as  Manitou,  Colo- 
rado, and  south  to  the  City  of  Mexico.  The  nest  is  a  low,  gravel-covered  moundlet, 
averaging  six  inches  in  diameter  and  two  or  three  inches  in  height.  The  honey  bearers 
are  found  clinging  to  the  roofs  of  chambers  a  few  inches  under  ground,  and  seem  to 
act  simply  as  cells  for  the  storing  of  the  sweet  substance  which  is  collected  by  the 
active  workers  from  the  exudations  of  the  gall  of  an  undescribed  cyniind,  found  upon 
a  species  of  dwarf  oak.  In  times  of  famine,  and  in  seasons  when  the  exudation  is  not 
forthcoming,  the  honey  bearer,  or  "rotund,"  regurgitates  the  honey  drop  by  drop, 
and  it  is  transferred  to  the  stomachs  of  the  hungry  individuals  in  waiting.  In  other 
respects  the  economy  of  the  colony  does  not  differ  materially  fi'om  that  of  other 
species.  Dr.  McCook  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  "the  worker  majors  for  the  most 
part,  and  sometimes  the  minors,  arc  transformed  by  the  gradual  distention  of  the  crop 
and  expansion  of  the  abdomen  into  the  honey  bearers,  and  that  the  latter  do  not  com- 
pose a  distinct  caste.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  some  of  the  majors  have  a  special 
tendency  to  this  change,  by  reason  of  some  peculiar  structure  or  form  of  the  intestine 
or  abdominal  walls." 

The  agricultural  ant  of  Texas  ( Pogonomyrmex  barbatus)  clears  large  spaces,  often 
twelve  feet  in  diameter,  for  its  nests,  cutting  down  all  vegetation  within  this  space. 
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and  laying  out  broad  roads  leading  from  it,  (i\  or  which  to  carry  the  supply  of  seeds 
which  it  stores  up  for  the  winter  in  suljterranean  chaMd)ers.  These  nests  often  occur 
in  cultivated  fields,  when  considerable  damage  to  crops  results.  The  leaf-cutter  ant 
{Gi^codoma  ferens),  however,  is  a  much  greater  pest  to  the  Texas  agriculturist,  as  it 
often  entirely  denudes  a  fruit-tree  of  foliage  in  a  single  night.  Large  bodies  of 
workers  ascend  the  tree  and  occupy  themselves  e.xclusively  with  the  work  of  cutting 
the  leaves,  which  fall  to  the  ground  and  are  carried  off  to  the  formicary  by  other 
workers  stationed  below. 

J.    II.    C.MSTOCK. 


The  family  Chrysidiu^  is  a  group  of  small  extent,  comprising  less  than  five  hun- 
dred described  species,  of  wliich  about  one  liundred  and  seventy-five  inhabit  Euro])0. 
The  species  are  of  medium  size,  brilliant  colors,  and  are  active  and  diurnal  in  habits. 
They  are  called  "cuckoo-flies"  by  the  English,  and  "  Goldwespeii"  by  the  Germans. 
The  colors  are  usually  brilliantly  metallic,  and  the  abdomen  is  frequently  tipped  with 
red.  The  larger  species  reach  a  length  of  half  an  inch  or  more.  The  head  is  of 
moderate  size,  never  exceeding  the  thorax  in  width.  The  antenna'  .-u-e  elliowcd  and 
thirteen-jointed.  The  abdomen  is  large  and  w  ith  Imt  tinee,  four,  m-  (in  the  male  of 
Cleptes)  five  visible  segments,  convex  above  and  flat  or  concave  below,  so  that  it  is 
readily  turned  under  and  applied  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the  thorax  when  the  insect 
rolls  intself  up  into  a  ball  for  protection.  The  sheath  of  the  ovipositor  is  tubular 
and  telescopic,  and  its  segments  correspond  to  the  missing  segments  of  the  abdomen. 
The  venation  of  the  fore  wings  closely  resembles  that  of  some  Proctotrupids  {ApJie- 
lopus  and  Anteon),  and  the  hind  wings  are  almost  veinless. 

In  mode  of  life  the  Chrysids  are  either  parasites  or  inquilines,  and  are  usually  bred 
from  the  nests  of  wild  bees  and  wasps  of  the  families  ^V])ida»,  Eumenidaj,  Crabronidse, 
Philanthidie,  Nyssonidas,  Bembccidre,  or  Pompilidu'.  Some  species  of  Cleptes,  how- 
ever, are  true  parasites  on  the  saw-fly  genus  N^euiatKs.  Chptcs  iiitidnhi  has  been  bred 
from  the  im])orted  currant-worm  {X^ematus  grosstdariff)  in  Euro])e,  and  may  be  found 
in  this  country.  It  is  well  proven  that  while  certain  species  devour  the  larvie  of  their 
hosts,  others  simply  feed  upon  the  stores  of  food,  leaving  the  original  occujiants  to  die 
of  hunger.  They  are  well  known  to  their  i)rosp(Mtivr  hosts,  ,and  it  is  said  by  Walckenaer 
that  the  bees  of  the  genus  IlaUctus  will  ciMi'^ir-iir  together  to  drive  away  any  indi- 
vidual of  Hcdi/cliriim  hickhdum  which  has  stiilDncl  itself  at  the  mouth  of  their  bur- 
rows to  wait  for  an  o|)|iortiinity  to  ovipiosit. 

Certain  sjiecies  may  bo  callcil  si'condary  inijuilines.  For  instance,  TnjjMxi/loti 
intrudes  upon  the  domiciles  of  Odi/neriifi,  carrying  its  own  store  of  food  with  it,  and 
closing  the  entrance  against  the  return  of  the  female  Odynerus.  To  this  comes 
Clirt/sis  ci/anea  and  lays  the  egg  from  which  hatches  a  lar^a  which  devours  the  stores 
of  the  Tri/po.r>/loi>.  The  larva  of  the  cuckoo-fly  transforms  without  cocoon  to  a  jiupa, 
and  in  this  state  passes  the  winter. 

The  succeeding  five  families,  Mutillidte,  Scoliida%  Lapygida;,  Pompilidre,  and 
Sphegid;f,  may  conveniently  be  classed  together  under  the  head  FOSSORIAL  HY- 
MENOPTERA,  or,  in  common  parlance,  digger  wasps,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
true  wasps  of  the  family  VespidiB.  This  term  is  a  useful  one,  as  it  is  often  convenient 
to  be  able  to  speak  of  these  families  collectively.  The  families  Mntillidas  and  Scoliidse 
are  included  under  this  heading,  rather  than  separated  under  the  name  Heterogyna, 
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whicli  is  applicl  liy  ci'iiaiii  aulli.M-s  wlm  cdiisiilrr  tli.'  -roii|i  thus  I'.irmcil  :is  n(  r,|iial 
valui'  u  ilh  Fossuix's,  as  a|)|>la'il  to  llie  rciiiaiiiiii;;  lluvu  laiiiilii's. 

The  fossorial  Hyineiioi)teni  are,  as  the  name  iinjjlies,  diggers.  'I'his  iiaWit  is  ihar- 
."icteristic  of  the  groiii),  but  is  not  distinetive,  as  certain  of  the  true  was|is  dig  similar 
nests.  The  members  of  tiiis  group  are  solilai-y  in  llicii-  habits.  Their  legs  are  fitted 
for  walking  and  burrowing  only,  and  .arc  n<j|  aijaplcd  U>  the  collection  of  pollen,  nor 
is  the  body  ever  clothed  with  hair  lilird  fur  ih''  h'ans|ji:itatioM  of  pollen,  although  cer- 
tain species  an'  liaiiy.  The  wings  lie  Hal  wljcn  at  rrsi.  Tiiis  character,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  the  fold  in  the  wings  of  the  true  wasps  u  luii  al  rest,  furnislies  a  ready 
method  of  dislinguisiiing  a  digger  from  a  true  '.vasp,  wiiile  the  al>senee  of  jMilh-niferous 
organs  offers  an  ecjually  available  distinction  from  tiie  bees. 

In  the  foss.orial  IIymenoi)tera,  a  single  female,  working  alone,  |inp;ucs  a  nest  for 
her  offspring.  This  is  usually  done  by  excavating  .a  Imle  in  the  gmnnd  nr  in  ucjod, 
and  placing  therein  a  store  of  food  consisting  of  sjiidns  or  (if  ( it  her  insects,  nmst  often 
larviB.  An  egg  is  then  laid  witli  the  store,  and  the  hole  is  closed.  When  tiie  lar\a 
leaves  the  egg  it  finds  itself  upon  a  sup])ly  of  food  sufKcient  to  last  it  until  it  is  fully 
grown.  The  transformations  are  all  undergone  within  the  burrow,  and  the  adult 
insect  emerges  soon  after  reacliing  the  perfect  state. 

As  a  rule,  each  species  exhibits  a  jireferenee  f(»r  a  p.irlic  iilar  kind  <if  food.  Thii;^ 
the  nests  of  one  species  will  be  found  filled  almost  exclusively  with  s]jiders,  of  another 
with  saw-fly  larvite,  of  another  with  beetles,  of  still  another  with  cateri)illars,  and  so 
on.  Sometimes  these  stored-up  insects  are  killed  outright,  but  more  often  they  are 
stimg  in  such  a  way  as  to  )iaraly/.e  all  motioTi,  thus  preventing  them  from  injtu-ing 
the  eggs  and  yoimg  larva-,  and  at  the  same  time  kee])ing  them  fresh  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

In  niaiiy  eases  the  hole  exyavatcd  for  this  nest  reaches  a  considerable  depth,  and  is 
divided  into  a  seriis  of  compartments,  in  each  of  which  is  placed  a  store  of  food  and 
an  eg'.;.  Some  species,  instead  of  digging  burrows,  make  cells  of  mini,  carefully  seleet- 
ing  the  material  from  which  the  cells  are  composed.  Each  cell  is  prcjvisioned  and 
supplied  with  an  egg,  as  just  described. 

Certain  sjiecies,  instead  of  constructing  nests  for  themselves,  search  for  burrows 
made  by  other  species,  or  for  natural  tubes,  such  as  the  interior  of  straws,  in  which  to 
store  their  sujiplics  ;  while  others,  again,  lay  their  eggs  in  the  already  provisioned  nests 
of  other  species,  thus  becoming  inquilinous  in  their  habits.  A  very  few  members  of 
this  group  may  be  said  to  be  truly  parasitic.  The  adult  insects  are  active,  fly  in  the 
hottest  sunshine,  and  are  often  found  frequenting  flowers.  The  females  are  some- 
times wingless,  and  all  of  this  sex  are  armed  with  ])owerful  stings. 

The  following  artificial  ari-angement  will  be  found  useful  in  separating  the  families 
of  this  group.  In  the  first  four  families  the  pronotum  extends  on  the  sides  to  the  base 
of  the  wings.  In  the  Sphegidae  it  does  not.  In  the  Mutillidaj  and  Scoliidfe  there  is  a 
contraction  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  abdomen  at  tlie  union  of  the  first  and  second 
abdominal  segments.  In  the  Lapygidte  and  Pomjiilidie  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  abdo- 
men is  miiformly  convex.  In  the  Mutillidte  the  intermediate  coxae  are  approximate 
and  the  females  are  uniformly  wingless,  while  in  the  Se«liid;e  the  middle  coxae  are 
widely  separated  and  the  females  are  nearly  .always  winged.  The  Lapygidae  and 
Pompilida;  are  readily  distiii'^iiished  by  their  relative  length  of  leg.  In  the  former 
the  ])Osterior  tibia'  do  imt  reach  the  caudal  end  of  tlie  .'ibdonu'ii,  and  in  the  latter  they 
extend  beyond  this  point. 
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The  family  Mutillidjs  iiidiules  the  strangt'  insects  rominonly  known  as  soHtury 
ants,  so  called  on  account  of  their  solitary  habits  and  their  strong  general  resemblance 
to  the  true  ants.  Structurally,  however,  they  are  much  more  closely  related  to  the 
Scoliidaj  than  to  the  Formicidai.  From  the  latter  family  they  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished by  the  total  absence  of  the  characteristic  knot  or  knots  upon  the  peduncle  of 
the  abdomen.  As  with  other  solitary  Hymenoptera,  there  are  but  two  forms,  male 
and  female.  The  females  are  always  wingless,  and  the  males,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
are  winged.  The  females  lack  ocelli,  and  are  furnished  with  a  powerful  sting.  In 
habit  the  species  are  in  the  main  diurnal,  though  the  African  species  of  Dorylus  are 
said  to  be  nocturnal.  The  females  run  with  considerable  rapidity,  secreting  themselves 
on  the  approach  of  danger,  and  the  males  often  frequent  flowers.  3fuHlln  occidentalis 
digs  deep  holes  in  beaten  paths  and  stores  them  with  flies  and  other  insects,  while  one 
of  the  European  species  is  said  to  live  parasitieally  in  the  nests  of  humble  bees.  The 
creaking  noise  made  by  these  insects  is  supi)osed  to  arise  from  the  action  of  the  pro- 
notum  on  the  front  edge  "of  the  mesonotum.  A  common  species  in  Texas  is  known  by 
the  name  of  "  the  cow-killer  ant,"  on  account  of  a  popular  superstition  that  its  t-ting 
is  very  dangerous  to  live-stock. 

The  family  Scoliid^  is  closely  related  to  the  ])r(Heding,  both  in  ^tiiuture  and  in 
habits.  Both  sexes,  however,  are  winged,  with  rare  exceptions,  and  the  ieniales  as 
well  as  the  males  are  furnished  with  ocelli,  "i'lie  legs  are  short  and  stout,  and  the 
antennae  are  short  and  thick,  and  generally  convoluted  and  serrate  in  the  females. 
The  body  is  sometimes  very  hairy.  The  species  are  fre<pH'iitly  of  large  size,  esjiecially 
in  the  tropical  regions,  and  abound  in  sunny,  hot,  and  sandy  places.  While  the 
majority  of  the  species  of  this  family  undoubtedly  have  the  normal  fossorial  habit; 
certain  sptcie.s  are  supposed  to  be  parasitic.  For  instance,  Passerini  found  the  larva 
of  iScoliii.  /!,n-i/'i-ii/i.-i  within  the  body  of  the  lamellicorn  beetle  Oryctcs  nusicoriiis,  and 
similarlv  t'oipu  rel  st-itcs,  that  Scolia  onjctoi^hat/a  lives  on  Oryctes  simia  in  Madagas- 
car. Sumichrast  supposes  that  the  females  of  Scolia  azteca  lay  their  eggs  in  certain 
larvae  which  abound  in  tan  at  Tchuacan.  Tiphia  inornata  is  a  very  commonly 
observed  species  in  the  eastern  States.  It  makes  i)erpendicular  burrows  in  sandy  soils, 
and  the  males  are  found  frequently  on  flowers.  J^Ks  quadrinotata  and  Ells  plumipes 
have  been  commonly  observed  on  the  cotton  plant  at  the  south,  and  are  sui)i)osed  to 
carry  off  the  larvae  of  the  cotton  worm  {Aletia  xijlinu).  3fijzlne  sexciiicta  is  a  very 
commonly  collected  species  south  of  New  England.  Both  sexes  frequent  flowers,  and, 
although  possessing  no  polleniferous  organs,  undoubtedly  have  considerable  influence  in 
the  cross-fertilization  of  certain  plants.     It  is  very  abundantly  found  upon  Si/ri>iffa. 

The  Sapygid^e  is  a  small  family,  comprising  not  more  than  a  dozen  European 
species.  The  body  is  gc  ncrall y  smooth  and  slender  and  ornamented  with  yellow.  The 
antennae  are  long  aiul  more  or  Uss  clavate,  the  head  is  long  and  the  pronotum  very 
broad.  It  is  well  jiroven  that  the  typical  genus  Sapyga  is  inquilinous  in  the  nests  of 
wild  bees,  commonly  of  the  genus  Osmia.  The  cocoons  of  Saptjga  punctata  have 
been  found  in  the  cells  of  Osmia  helicicola,  and  the  female  of  the  same  si>ecies  has 
been  observed  entering  the  cells  of  Osmia  hicornis  and  0.  ccernlescens.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  the  old  statement  of  St.  Fargeau,  to  the  effect  that  the  females  make- 
burrows  in  the  mortar  of  walls  or  in  wood,  in  which  they  place  their  eggs  and  stores, 
adding  in  support  of  this  hypothesis  only  that  he  had  observed  the  common  S.  jnmc- 
tata  carrying  a  larva.  The  eggs  of  the  last-named  species  are  2.1  mm.  long,  elongate- 
oval  in  form,  slightly  thickened  at  one  end. 
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The  IVmpii.id.k  is  a  hir-cr  and  iiiiii-c  imporiant  laniilv  tliaii  I'itluT  i.r  llir  tw.>  |.rf- 
CL'diiig.  lis  iujiivsc'iiUiti\cs  arc  well  known  and  fcureil,  on  account  of  lliuir  formi- 
dable sting.  They  are  slender  in  form,  usually  black  in  color,  •occasionally  variegated 
with  red  or  orange,  and  with  dusky,  reddish,  or  black  wings.  The  troijical  species  are 
often  very  larg.^',  and,  in  fact,  among  the  species  of  the  genus  Pcpsis  are  to  be  found 
the  largest  of  known  Ilymenoptcra.     Pepsis  heros  of  Cuba  is  over  two  inches  long. 
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The  insects  of  this  family  have  verv  long,  slender  legs.  The  abdomen  is  oval  and 
attached  to  the  thorax  by  a  very  short  peduncle;  the  jjronotuni  is  quadrate,  and  the 
wings  have  two  or  three  jjerfect  submarginal  cells. 

Tlie  name  "  sand-wasps,"  which  has  been  ap])lied  to  these  insects,  is  derived  from 
their  ahiiost  universal  habit  of  digging  burrows  in  sandy  jtlaces,  and  ]irovisioning  them 
with  stung  insects.  There  are,  however,  exce]itions  to  this  rule.  Poi/ipilii/s  juh''  hi- 
Um  has  been  observed  forming  a  nest  of  clay  in  the  chinks  of  .i  A\all,  and  the  entire 
genus  Ceropales  seems  to  be  parasitic  or  iii- 
quilinous,  laying  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  fos- 
sorial  species.  Ceropales  ruficollis  has  been  ,-- 
bred  from  the  mud-nest  of  Agcnia,  .1  member  '^ 
of  the  same  family,  and  the  American  (_\ 
rufivenlfis  has  l)een  similarly  bred  fi-om  the 
cells  of  Af/enia  bonibi/ciiia. 

The  typical  genus  Pompilius  is  one  of 
large  extent,  and  over  five  hundred  species 
are  known.  The  so-called  "tarantula-killer" 
of  Texas  {Pompilius  formostts)  stores  its 
burrow  with  the  great  southwestern  spider, 
Mi/r/ale  ke/itzii,  erroneously  known  as  a  taran- 
tula. Its  buri-ow  is  five  inches  dee|i,  ami 
but  one  Mi/r/ale  .and  one  egg  are  dejMisited  in  each.  Occasionally  the  s])ider  succeeds 
in  capturing  the  wasp,  but  this  does  nut  often  hapjien.  The  wonderful  effect  of  the 
sting  is  well  shown  by  Dr.  Lincecuni,  who  states  that  he  has  found  spiders  stored 
away,  on  which  the  egg  of  the  Pompiliits  had  failed  to  h.atch,  and  that,  after  an  evident 
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Fig.  e&i.— PompUius  j\ 


,  tarautula-killer. 


lapse  of  several  j'eurs,  the  spiders  were  still  liinlter  and  showed  no  signs  of  decomposi- 
tion.    This  species  has  hut  one  annual  generation,  and  the  adults  issue  in  June.     They 

feed  by  preference  from  the  blos- 
soms of  Asclepias  quadri folia, 
which  blooms  in  Texas  through- 
out the  summer.  Pompilius 
iiatalensis  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  species  of  this  genus. 
/  Its  head  and  thorax  are  velvety 
black,  anteniiie  yellow,  fore  legs 
and  tip  of  abdomen  brilliant 
red,  and  wings  gold-yellow.  In 
Natal  it  is  almost  domestic,  fly- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  houses, 
capturing  the  house-spider.s,  and 
making  its  nests  before  the  door 
or  under  the  veranda. 

A(/ema  and  Priocnemis  are 
allied  genera.  The  females  of 
the  former  build  little  barrel 
shaped  cells  of  clay,  which  may 
be  found  under  the  bark  of  trees,  in  the  crevices  of  walls,  and  sometimes  in  sand  bur- 
I'ows.  Ayenia  bombycina  makes  its  cells  under 
the  allied  A.  subcorticalis  preferably  selects  a 
position  under  the  loosened  bark  of  standing 
trees.  Species  of  the  parasitic  genera  Ptero- 
iiialus  and  Mesostenus  have  been  bred  from 
these  cells  by  Walsh. 

The  family  Sphegid^e  is  a  group  of  large 
extent  and  of  considerable  diversity  of  char- 
acter. It  includes  the  eight  sub-families, 
Larrinae,  Spheginas,  Mellininae,  Bembecina', 
Nyssonina>,  Philanthinae,  PemphredoniniB,  and 
Crabronin:e,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  con- 
sidered at  one  time  or  another  as  having  family  i 
are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  digger  wasji! 
tend  to  the  base  of  the  wings. 

The  sub-family  Larrinae  is  of  small  extent,  and  is  composed  of  insects  of  small  size, 
rather  slender  form,  ovoid-conical  abdomen,  and  with  a  single  spine  at  the  base  of  the 
middle  tibiae.  The  mandibles  are  notched  exteriorly  near  base,  and  the  labruni  is 
concealed.  Although  the  European  and  North  American  si)ecies  of  Larrada  and 
Tnchytes  are  said  to  be  burrowers  in  the  ground,  iiarticularly  in  sandy  soil,  a  Brazilian 
species  of  Larrada  is  said  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Bates  to  form  for  itself  cells  composed 
apparently  of  the  scrapings  of  the  woolly  texture  of  plants,  resembling  bits  of  sponge 
or  German  tinder,  and  attached  to  leaves.  The  anterior  tarsi  of  this  si)ecies  differ 
decidedly  from  those  of  the  burrowing  species  and  indicate  well  the  difference  in  habit. 
Tadiytes  auruleiitus  frequents  the  blossoms  of  Asckpius,  and  is  often  found  with  the 
])ollen  masses  attached  to  the  hairs  of  its  tarsi.     The  tarsus  figured  by  Packard  in  his 
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,  C55.  —  Agettia  btimbycina  and  cell. 

\s  already  stated,  the  Sphegidie 
i  pronotum,  which  does  not  ex- 
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(iuiilc.  Mini  wliicli  is  referred  to  Tachytes,  is  stnteil  li_v  I'alton  Id  l)elong  to  iSjihex. 
'I'lie  .Viiierieaii  Tiir/i_i//,s  Imrjm.r  has  been  ol).ser\ e<l  liy  the  hitter  aiiUior  carryiiij^  to 
lier  nest  a  female  speeiiueii  of  Xijpliidlitin  drerijteiuie,  hut  beyond  this  no  ohservatic^iis 
have  been  made  upon  tiie  habits  of  Anieriean  sjieeies  of  tliis  j^enus. 

In  tlie  sub-family  Sphegina;,  the  pmtliorax  is  narrowed  in  front,  forming  a  sort  of 
;i  neck,  the  basal  segment  of  the  alMlonieii  is  narrowed  into  a  long  petiole,  and  the 
mandibles  are  internally  dentate.  In  haliit  ihe  members  of  this  sub-family  differ 
deeidedly,  many  sjjecies  digging  burrows  in  the  soil,  while  others  are  "mud-daubers," 
plastering  their  earthen  cells  upon  the  walls  of  houses.  AinniojMla  digs  rather  a 
(IiH'p  burrow,  with  a  ehainljer  at  its  e.xtremity.  The  female  of  A.  sabulosa  provisions 
her  nests  with  laterpillars,  often  selecting  large  cut-worms.  Usually  four  or  five 
eaterpilLirs  are  placed  in  a  single  nest,  and  each  time  that  one  is  deposited  the  female 
carefully  stops  up  the  entrance  with  a  few  pebbles  until  her  return.  If  the  weather 
is  favorable  the  nest  is  com])letcd  and  filled  in  a  few  hours,  and  she  then  proceeds  to 
construct  a  fresh  burrow.  The  same  species  is  said  to  occasionally  attack  spiders,  and 
A.  vioitka  invariably  collects  these  latter  insects.  Aimnojihi/u  2n<-ti.p(:tuiis  ]irovisi(ins 
its  nests  with  cut-worms,  in  South  Illinois. 

The  genus  A7npulex  is  said  to  be  parasitic  in  its  habits,  ^1.  sihirica  o\  ipositiiig  in 
the  bodies  of  cockroaches  at  Sierra  Leone.  The  genus  Sphex  is  fossorial,  although 
there  seems  to  be  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  certain  species  in  api)roi)riating  the  bur- 
vows  of  other  insects.  Sphex  tibialis  has  been  reared  from  cocoons  occupying  a 
tunnel  of  Xylocopa  virginica.  Sphex  ichneumonea  digs  rapidly  into  hard  ground, 
using  both  jaws  and  fore  legs  in  the  process,  and  a  single  female  completes  two  or 
three  burrows  five  inches  d(.e|)  in  the  course  of  an  afternoon.  She  preferably  provi- 
sions her  cells  with  Orcheliinitiii  and  allied  forms.  An  exception  to  the  burrowing 
habit  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Sphex  lanierii,  ■which  makes  its  cells  of  a  cottony  sub- 
stance and  places  them  in  the  roll  of  a  large,  curved  leaf. 

The  mud-daubers  of  this  stil>family  belong  princii)ally  to  the  genus  Pelopceus,  and 
are  dai-k,  slender  insects,  with  long,  petiolated  abdomens.  Their  cells  of  clay  are 
plastei-ed  in  all  sorts  of  secluded  places,  on  the  under  side  of  fence  rails,  in  barns  and 
out-houses,  and  even  the  inner  walls  of  dwelling-houses  are  frequently  disfigured  by 
them.  The  cells  are  provisioned  with  spiders,  flies  and  cater])illars.  The  finding  of 
numerous  puparia  of  a  Sarcophaga  in  the  cells  of  Pelopccus  flavlpes  in  Texas  seems 
to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  female  flesh  fly  takes  advantage  of  the  food  stored  by  the 
dauber  as  admirably  adapted  to  the  uses  of  her  own  larvae.  The  ichnetnnonid 
Cryptus  jiinceus,  lays  its  egg  in  the  lar\-a  of  PelopoBus,  and  its  larva  subsequently, 
after  destroying  the  larva  of  the  mud-dauber,  spins  for  itself  a  thin,  white  cocoon 
within  the  cell.  The  beetle  Trogoderma  ornatum  is  also  frequently  found  feeding  on 
the  driid  remains  of  the  Spiders  after  the  adult  Pelopcmix  has  issued  fi-oni  the  cell. 
Peloji'iiis  .■■iriiUiis  is  frequently  found  ujion  the  cottoTi  plant  in  tlie  Soullieni  Stales, 
and  has  been  .ilisei-ved  to  cai)ture  tin-  half-grown  cotton  worms. 

The  sub-family  JVIellininse  has  been  erected  t'.n-  tlie  inlerestiu'j,-  i;-enus  ^[,ll!ii}/x.  The 
head  is  large,  the  legs  slender  and  sliubtly  spincise,  an.l  the  abdi.nien  lanceolate,  with 
a  long  petiole.  The  anterior  wings  have  one  marginal  and  four  subinarginal  cells. 
The  habits  of  the  typical  species,  JMliinis  arveiisis,  are  briefly  as  follows:  The  female 
digs  a  burrow  in  sandy  soil,  enlarging  the  extremity  into  a  chamber,  and  ])roceeds  to 
store  it  with  various  dipterous  insects.  A  favorite  hunting-ground  is  a  bit  of  cow- 
dung,  on  which  sometimes  several  females  will  settle  to  await  their  prey.  As  the  fly 
vol..  n.  —  34 
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is  quicker  of  flight  than  the  3Mlimt.<!,  it  is  caught  by  slow  approach  or  by  stratagem. 
The  wasp  will  frequently  run  slowly  past  lier  intended  victim  in  an  unconcerned  man- 
ner until  the  latter  is  off  its  guard,  when  it  is  suddenly  seized  from  behind  and  carried 
away.  A  number  of  flies  are  thus  caught  and  stowed  away  in  a  single  burrow.  A 
single  lar\a  found  feeding  by  Frederick  Smith  became  full-fed  in  ten  days,  devouring 
in  that  time  six  flies.  The  larva  spins  a  tougii,  brown  cocoon  and  remains  within  it 
through  tlie  winter,  transforming  to  pupa  on  the  approach  of  the  ensuing  summer. 

The  BembeeiniB  is  another  small  sub-faniiiy,  rei)resented  in  Europe  by  liembex, 
and  in  this  country  by  this  genus  and  Monedula.  The  body  is  large  and  rather  elon- 
gate ;  the  head  is  large,  and  the  legs  are  rather  short ;  the  labruni  is  long,  triangular, 
and  exserted.  The  habits  are  similar  to  those  of  Mellimts.  The  female  of  JBembex 
rostrata  burrows  in  the  sand,  excavating  with  great  rai)idity  and  throwing  the  sand 


thus  it  tavf/u/u 


Mellinus  sabulosui 


out  with  its  fore  legs.  Its  stores  consist  ordinarily  of  dipterous  insects,  wliich  it 
caj>tures,  UTilike  Mellinns,  on  the  wing.  This  s]iecies  is  subject  to  parasitic  attack 
from  two  dipterous  insects,  Pcuiopen  caniea  and  Toxophora  fusciata.  The  American 
species,  Bcmhex  fasckita^  is  common  on  the  sea  beaclies  at  tlie  nortli.  Monedula  is 
slenderer  and  more  highly  colored  than  Bembex.  M.  Carolina  is  common  in  the  cot- 
ton fields  of  Alabama  and  Georgia. 

With  the  sub-family  Nyssoninip,  flic  month  parts  resume  a  more  normal  form,  the 
head  is  long,  tlie  antennaB  somewhat  olnblx'd,  tlie  jaws  are  not  emarginnte  beneath, 
and  the  legs  are  rather  spiny.  The  abdomen  is  eithei-  sessile  or  petiolated.  This  is  a 
Larger  sub-family  than  the  preceding,  and  does  not  differ  markedly  in  liabits.  The 
large  species  of  the  genus  Sphecins,  S.  (jrandis  or  S.  speciosus,  is  very  noticeable, 
not  only  from  its  size,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  it  almost  invariably  provisions 
its  nests  with  the  large  harvest  fly.  Cicada  marfiinnta.  The  habits  of  Spj/iecius 
speciosus  have  been  carefully  observed  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller,  who  states  that  he  has 
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inch  in  diameter.  The  earth  from  the  burrow 
is  heaped  u[)  near  the  entrance.  In  carrying  its 
prey  to  the  nest,  the  wasp  ingeniously  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  wind,  dragging  the  cicada  uj) 
some  tall  tree  and  sailing  off  before  a  favoring 
breeze.  A  single  cicada  is  sufficient  provision 
for  a  single  nest,  and  the  great  labor  of  excava- 
tion is  done  again  and  again  before  the  sui)i)ly 
of  eggs  of  a  single  female  becomes  exhausted. 
The  genus  Gorytes  is  remarkable  in  that  it  mimics  one  of  the  true  wasi)s,  Oihjncrvs. 
One  of  tlie  European  species  of  this  genus  carries  off  the  larvtx3  of  Tctti(/onia,  one  of 
the  leaf-hoppers.  The  species  of  the  typical  genus,  JVi/sson,  have  the  habit,  rare  among 
the  wasps,  of  feigning  death  and  droi)ping  to  the  ground  when  alarmed. 

In  the  snb-faniily  Philanthina;  the  head  is  wider  than  the  thorax,  the  inter- 
mediate tibi;e  are  armed  with  a  single  s])ur  at  tip,  and  the  anterior  tarsi  are  strongly 
ciliated.  The  males  are  peculiar  in  having  a  fringe  of  hairs  resembling  a  moustache 
on  the  apical  margin  of  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  clypeus.  The  habits  in  this  group 
are  quite  uniform  and  resemble  those  of  other  burrowcrs.  The  species  arc  small,  and 
their  tortuous  excavations  seldom  exceed  a  depth  of  five  inches.  The  East  Indian 
and  South  American  species,  however,  are  exceptions,  and  some  of  the  species  of 
Cerceris  from  tropical  regions  reach  a  length  of  one  inch.  P/i?'lnii- 
thi(.i  triangidum  stores  its  nest  with  the  common  honey  bee,  A  pin 
iiicllljica,  and  also  with  wild  bees  of  the  genei-a  Audrena  and  H<il ictus. 
The  genus  Cerceris  contains  some  of  the  most  beautiful  8y)ecies  among 
tlie  fossorial  Hymenoptera,  and  exhibits  great  diversity  in  the  insects 
upon  which  its  species  prey.  Cerceris  areuaria  stores  u])  beetles  of 
the  family  Curculionida;,  Strophosonnis,  Bahtiiinus  and  Otiorhynchiis 
having  been  collected  in  its  burrows.  The  bees  of  the  genus  Ilalictus  are  favorite 
food  for  several  species  of  this  genus.  A  single  female  of  Cerceris  hupresticida  will 
often  place  as  many  as  fifteen  beetles  of  the  genus  Hiqtrestis  in  a  single  excavation. 

With  the  sub-family  Pemphredoiuna2  the  fore  wing  has  two  complete  submarginal 
cells.  The  species  are  of  small  size,  with  large  head  and  ovate-lanceolate  abdomen, 
mounted  on  a  slightly  curved  petiole.  Pemphredon  liu/i/bris  is  an  extremely  common 
English  species.  The  female  burrows  into  decaying  jiosts,  rails,  and  logs,  and  pro- 
visions her  cells  with  different  species  of  aphides.  She  will  settle  on  a  rose  leaf,  for 
example,  and  scrape  a  number  of  tin;  ]ihint  lice  together  into  a  ball,  flying  off  with  it, 
carrying  it  with  her  front  legs  just  under  her  head.  Pemphredon  mimttus,  however, 
makes  its  burrow  in  sand,  while  at  least  one  species  of  the  allied  genus  Stif/mns  (S. 
(roylod'/tes,  by  some  authors  placed  in  the  genus  Celia)  makes  its  cells  in  the  hollow 
straws  of  thatched  roofs,  provisioning  them  with  masses  of  the  larvae  of  Thrips. 

The  sub-family  Crabroninic  is  a  largo  and  interesting  gi'oup,  exhibiting  considerable 
diversity  of  h.abit  and  form.  The  head  is  frequently  very  large.  The  abdomen  is 
oval  or  elliptical,  sometimes  clavate  and  sometimes  petiolated.  The  eyes  are  ovate 
and  sometimes  reniforrn.     The  fore  wings  have  but  a  single  submarginal  cell,  and  the 
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middle  tibise  have  a  single  sj^iue.  The  larva  is  sliort  and  stout,  and  usually  spins  a 
dense  brown  cocoon.  In  habits,  the  gi'oup  contains  sand  diggers,  hard  clay  diggers, 
wood  borers,  sj)ecie8  which  excavate  the  pith  of  twigs,  and  species  which  adapt  the 
old  nests  of  many  species  of  wasps.  The  genus  Trypoxylon  is  particularly  notice- 
able from  its  habit  of  adapting  the  old  nests  of  other  species  to  its  own  purposes. 
Ti-ypoxylon  albltarse  is  found  abundantly  in  old  cells  of  Pelo2Kims  in  the  western 
states,  reprovisioning  them  with  spiders.  The  South  American  T.  fugax  fills  with 
clay  the  cells  of  a  nest  of  Polistes,  and  the  European  T.fi()ulus  enlai-ges  the  burrows 
of  wood-boring  species.  Any  convenient  tubular  hole  will  be  used  by  these  insects, 
which  thus  make  use  of  the  cavities  of  straws,  and  of  rose  twigs  from  which  the  pith 
has  been  excavated  by  some  (Jraln-o  or  Rhopalimi.  The  genus  Rhopuluni  boix's 
extensively  in  pithy  stems.  Il.pedicellutum  has  been  bred  from  the  stems  of  rose, 
Corcorus,  Japonica,  and  Spirwa  in  New  York.  The  species  of  the  genus  Crahro  are, 
in  the  main,  wood-borers.  C.  singularis  and  C.  sexmaculatus  are  both  American 
species  which  have  this  habit.  Crahro  patelhitus  of  Europe,  however,  burrows  in  the 
sand  and  provisions  its  nest  with  Di])tera.  Crahro  tibialis  bores,  like  Rhojjalum,  into 
the  pith  of  brambles  and  roses,  and  its  nests  are  destroyed  by  the  parasitic  chrysid, 
Uedychriim  ardens.  The  genus  Oxyhelus  is  composed  of  .small,  dark,  active  insects, 
usually  with  white-spotted  abdomens.  The  female  captures  her  prey,  which  consists 
of  dipterous  insects,  in  much  the  same  way  as  does  Mellimis.  Alighting  upon  a 
sunny,  grassy  spot,  she  moves  slowly  around  until  the  flics  have  become  accustomed 
to  her  presence,  when,  with  a  sudden  spring,  she  seizes  a  victim  and  bears  it  away  in 
triumph. 

The  family  Vespid^  includes  the  insects  known  as  the  "true  wasps"  in  contra- 
distinction to  "sand-wasps,"  "wood-wasps,"  and  other  similar  terms  applied  to  the 
fossoi'ial  Hymenoptera.  The  true  wasps  may  be  disting\iished  from  other  Hymen- 
o))tera  by  the  longitudinal  folding  of  the  wings  when  at  rest.  The  antennae  are 
elbowed,  and  consist  of  twelve  joints  in  the  female  and  thirteen  in  the  male.  The 
Labium  is  quadrilobed,  or  sometimes  only  bifid,  each  of  the  divisions  being  glan- 
dular !it  tip.  The  eyes  are  lunate.  The  abdomen  is  somethnes  sessile  and  sometimes 
])etiolate,  and  is  composed  of  seven  segments  in  the  male  and  six  in  the  female. 
The  female  is  furnished  with  a  retractile  sting.  The  legs  are  slender,  and  are  not 
hairy.  The  wings  always  present  two  recurrent  nervures,  and  three  or  four  sub- 
marginal  cells.  Both  sexes  are  always  winged.  The  body  is  either  naked  or 
slightly  clothed  with  h.airs.  It  is  usually  black  in  color,  usually  more  or  less  spotted 
with  some  shade  of  yellow. 

The  true  wasps  vary  greatly  in  li.abit.  Some  species  are  parasitic ;  others  are  soli- 
tary, living  by  rapine ;  while  the  higher  forms  are  social.  These  three  peculiarities  of 
habit  are  correl.ated  with  structural  peculiarities,  so  that  the  division  of  the  family 
into  three  groups  characterized  by  habits  corresponds  to  the  natural  division  into 
three  sub-families  based  upon  structure.  These  three  sub-families  are  the  Masariiiffi, 
or  parasitic  wasps,  the  Eumeninae,  or  solitary  wasps,  and  the  Vespinffi  or  social 
wasps. 

In  the  sub-family  Masarinas  the  fore  wings  have  only  three  submarginal  cells,  two 
of  which  are  closed,  the  eyes  .are  but  slightly  notched,  and  the  wings  are  indistinctly 
folded.  These  insects  are  mostly  tropical,  but  four  or  five  being  known  in  South 
Europe.  In  America  the  group  is  represented  only  by  the  genus  llasaris,  and  the 
species  all  come  from  the  extreme  west. 
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Tlic  suli-f;iinily  I'^miicniiui'  is  most  readily  s('|iar:itt'(l  fiMiu  the  Vespinae  by  the 
tarsal  eharaclei-s.  In  this  uroiii)  the  claws  are  armed  with  a  tooth,  while  in  the  Ves- 
pinie  they  are  simple.  With  the  solitary  wasji.s  there  are  but  two  forms,  male  and 
female,  each  female  pcrt'ormiiig  the  dual  duties  of  queen  and  worker,  building  and 
provisioning  her  nest  alone.  Tlie  members  of  this  sub-family  exhibit  considerable 
diversity  in  the  manner  in  which  tliey  build  their  nests.  Some  make  them  of  mud  in 
the  chinks  of  walls  or  other  convenient  holes.  Some  fasten  their  mud  nests  to  the 
inner  surface  of  walls  or  i-oofs  of  outbuildings,  while  others  fasten  similar  nests  to 
shrubs  growing  in  the  open  air.  Many  species  excavate  tunnels  in  wood,  availing 
themselves  of  the  easily  excavated  pith  of  certain  plants,  while  others  bore  into  solid 
wood.  Certain  sjiecies  again  tunnel  into  the  ground  and  into  sandy  banks.  The 
nests  are  )>r()visioned  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  employed  by  the  digger  wasps. 

The  nicist  iiii])ortant  genus  in  this  group  is  Odi/nerus.  With  the  insects  of  this 
genus  ihe  alMloiiien  is  sessile  or  subsessile,  and  the  shape  of  the  body,  and  oftentimes 
the  coloration,  resemble  those  of  the  social  wasps  commonly  known  as  "hornets"  or 
"  yellow-jackets."  While  some  of  the  species  of  Odi/iierus  are  true  wood  and  sand 
burrowers,  others  again  will  construct  their  cells  in  any  convenient  cavity.  The  cells 
of  O.  albophalei-atus  have  been  found  in  the  deserted  gall  of  J)i]>loIcj>ist  coiifluens, 
arranged  around  one  side  of  the  gall,  with 
their  holes  pointing  towards  the  centre,  O. 
qicadratiis  has  been  known  to  make  use  of 
hollow  reed.s,  of  the  accidental  folds  in  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  even  of  the  barrels  of 
a  doul)le-barrelled  jiistol  which  hung  against 
the  posts  of  a  garden  arbour.  A  specimen 
of  Odynerus  flavipes  is  said  to  have  made 
its  cell  in  the  hole  of  an  old  cotton-spool. 
These  insects  store  up  a  variety  of  species, 
scemmg  to  prefer  small  lepidopterous  larvae. 

Several  species  of  the  Ichneumonid  genus  Crijptus  have  been  bred  from  Odynerus  cells 
in  Euro]ie,  and  Cryptus  junceus  has  Iteen  bred  from  the  cells  of  Odynerus  birenimacu- 
latus  in  New  Jersey. 

The  typical  genus  Eumenes  may  be  recognized  by  the  very  long  pedicel  of  the 
abdomen.  This  is  formed  by  the  first  abdominal  segment,  and  is  either  linear  or  sub- 
campanulate,  and  about  as  long  as  the  thorax.  The  remainder  of  the  abdomen  is 
pyriform.  The  most  connnon  North  American  species  is  Eumenes  fraterna.  This 
sjiecies  makes  globular  mud  cells,  very  regular  in  form,  and  each  furnished  with  a 
short  neck,  and  attaches  them  to  plants.  In  the  eastern  states  the  larvae  of  the 
spring  canker-worm  {Aniso2)teryx  vernata)  is  frequently  found  stored  up  in  the  cells 
of  this  s]H'cies.  The  larva  of  the  wasp  oceujiies  about  a  month  in  its  development, 
and  the  adult  insect  issues  through  a  hole  which  it  breaks  in  the  side  of  the  cell. 

With  the  Vespime  or  social  wasps,  there  are,  as  with  other  social  Hymenoptera, 
three  forms,  males,  females  or  queens,  and  workers.  The  habits  of  these  insects  ri^al 
in  interest  those  of  tlie  )iive-bee,  of  which  so  much  has  been  written.  It  is,  however, 
much  more  difficult  to  study  these  insects  than  either  the  liive-bee  or  ants.  As  most 
of  the  species  are  very  irritable,  and  possessed  of  quite  venomous  stings,  it  requires 
considerable  tact  and  courage  to  investigate  their  habits  closely. 

The  size  of  the  communities  of  social  wasps  varies,  at  the  season  when  they  are 
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largest,  and  according  to  tlie  species,  from  a  few  individuals  to  several  thousands. 
These  conmiunities,  unlike  those  of  the  hive-bee  or  of  ants,  have  only  a  teinj)orary 
existence.  On  the  approach  of  winter  the  males  and  workers  perish,  and  the  fertile 
females  crawl  into  such  protected  situations  as  crevices  in  walls  or  under  the  bark  of 
trees,  and  there  ]iass  the  winter  in  a  dormant  state.  In  the  following  spring  each 
surviving  female  founds  a  new  colony.  At  first  she  performs  the  duties  of  both  queen 
and  worker.  A  small  nest  is  made,  eggs  are  laid  in  it,  and  when  the  larvae  hatch,  they 
are  fed  and  cared  for  by  the  queen  until  they  reach  maturity.  This  fii.st  brood  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  workers.  They  relieve  the  queen  of  the  duties  which  pertain  to  this 
caste,  and  from  this  time  forth  her  only  duty  is  to  lay  eggs.  It  is  stated,  however,  by 
some  authors,  that  she  continues  to  assist  in  the  care  of  the  young,  though  not  in  the 
construction  of  the  domicile. 

The  nests  of  the  social  wasps  are  composed  of  a  papery  substance  made  from  wood. 
The  wasps  collect,  with  their  mandibles,  the  semi-loosened  fibres  from  the  surface  of 
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•  weathei'-be.atcn  wood,  which,  by  mastication  and  mixing  with  a  buccal  fluid,  is  made 
into  pulp,  easily  moulded,  and  drying  on  exposure  to  air.  The  sides  of  unpainted  build- 
ings and  of  fence  boards  afford  the  chief  suii]>ly  in  inhabited  portions  of  the  country. 
If  a  was])'s  nest  be  closely  examined,  the  paper  will  be  found  to  be  streaked  witli 
various  shades  of  gray  and  brown,  each  little  streak  or  blotch  indicating  the  amount  of 
material  brought  at  once  by  a  single  wasp. 

The  essential  part  of  a  wasji's  nest  consists  of  a  comb  formed  of  hexagonal  cells 
similar  in  form  to  the  cells  of  a  honeycomb.  It  differs,  however,  in  several  imjiortant 
respects  from  that  of  the  hive-bee.  The  material  from  which  it  is  composed  is  paper 
instead  of  wax.  The  comb  consists  of  a  single  Ipycr  of  cells  instead  of  two,  and  the 
cells  are  usually  vertical  instead  of  horizontal.  In  some  species  the  nest  consists 
merely  of  a  single  comb  with  one  or  more  stems  holding  it  in  place.  In  others  the 
comb  is  enclosed  in  a  sjiherical  envelope  with  a  small  opening  at  tlie  bottom.  In  the 
more  complicated  nests  there  is  a  series  of  combs  placed  one  below  the  other,  and  the 
whole  is  enclosed  in  a  sjiherical  case  made  of  many  thicknesses  of  p.iper.  The  nests 
are  enlarged  by  adding  cells  to  the  edges  of  the  combs,  and  room  is  made  for  these  new 
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In  I'Mcli  cell  of  the  comb  an  egg  is  laid.  Owing  to  lliv  |Misilion  of  the  e 
till'  larva  hatrlu's,  it  is  suspended  lu-ad  downwards  in  ils  cell.  This  ]>o: 
retain  wliile  young  by  means  of  a  glutinous  secretion,  and  later  by  tli 
cephalic  portion  of  the  body,  wliieh  completely  fills  the  ojjen  jiart  of  the  cell, 
receive  ct)nstant  attention  from  the  females  and  workers,  and  are  fed  with 
juices  of  fruits  and  of  animals,  and  with  more  solid  food  chewed  fine  by 
before  feeding.  On  reaching  full  growth  the  larva  spins  a  silken  cocoon, 
end  of  which  serves  as  a  caji  to  the  cell,  and  transforms  to  a  pupa.  Aftei 
has  issued,  the   cell  is  .-leaned   out   and   used  again,  as  the  whole   l.eriod  frc 
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ing of  the  egg  to  the  emerging  of  the  adult  is  about  one  month  at  the  north,  so  that 
the  comb  made  early  in  the  season  serves  for  several  successive  broods.  The  males 
and  queens  are  not  developed  until  towards  autumn.  At  this  time  larger  cells  are 
made  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs  Avhich  arc  to  produce  the  sexual  forms. 

Although  the  social  wasps  feed  upon  nectar,  honeydew,  and  the  juices  of  fruits, 
they  are  also  carnivorous,  destroying  largo  numbers  of  other  insects. 

Our  common  species  of  social  wasps  represent  the  two  genera  PolistcK  and  Vespn. 
To  the  genus  PhUsten  belong  the  common  long-bodied  black  wasps  with  folded  wings 
and  sub-pedunculate  abdomens.  They  frequently  enter  dwellings  in  the  autumn,  seek- 
ing places  for  hibernation.  The  nest  of  Polistes  consists  of  a  single  comb  without 
envelope,  .and  m.ay  be  fouinl  in  almost,  any  country  barn.  They  are  also  attached  to 
bushes  and  to  the  lower  surfaces  of  stones  which  are  slightly  raised  from  tlie  ground. 
In  this  country  these  nests  are  almost  invariably  horizontal,  but  European  writers 
figure  the  nests  with  vertical  combs. 
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To  the  gemis  Vespa  belong  the  sliovter  bodied  wasps  with  folded  wings,  which  are 
commonly  known  as  "  hornets  "  or  yellow-jackets."  These  build  nests  consisting  of  a 
series  of  combs  arranged  one  below  anotlier,  and  all  en- 
closed by  a  spherical  or  egg-shaped  envelope.  The 
"  white-faced  hornet"  (  Vespa  mnculata)  is  our  largest 
species.  It  is  the  American  representative  of  the 
European  Veym  crubo  which  has  been  introduced 
into  this  country. 

In  the  tropics  the  nests  of  Yespa  often  attain  an 
immense  size.  The  nest  of  a  Ceylonese  species  reaches 
a  length  of  six  feet.  A  common  South  American  form 
is  made  of  such  thick  and  firm  paper  that  it  resembles 
jwstc'board.  The  outer  layer  is  so  fine  in  texture  that  it  can  be  readily  written  upon 
with  ink. 

No  parasites  in  the  nests  of  wasps  have  been  discovered  as  yet  in  this  country,  but 
in  Europe  a  number  of  such  species  have  been  found.  Two  species  of  Ichneumonidae, 
one  of  which  is  Amomalon  vesparum,  infest  the  larva?.  The  larva  of  Volvcella  and 
Anthoinyia  incana  destroy  the  larva?  in  their  cells,  while  the  a<lult  wasps  are  infested 
by  Ithijnphorus  jmradoxus,  a  beetle  allied  to  iSti/lops. 

The  succeeding  two  families,  Andrenid^  and  Apid^,  have  been  grouped  together 
under  the  sub-sectional  or  tribal  name  of  MELLIFERA,  or  Honey  Gatherers.  As  dis- 
tinguished from  the  fossorial  Hymenoptera,  which  we  have  just  considered,  this  grouj> 
may  be  characterized  as  follows :  In  the  solitary  species  there  are  but  two  sexes,  male 
and  female ;  but  in  the  social  ones  another  is  added  in  the  shape  of  a  neuter,  aboitive 
female,  or  worker.  The  females  and  workers,  excejit  in  the  hive  and  parasitic  bees, 
are  furnished  with  apparatus  for  carrying  pollen,  and  are  armed  with  a  sting.  The 
antennsc  of  the  females  .ind  workers  are  twelve,  and  of  the  males  thirteen-jointed. 
Nearly  all  in  the  larva  state  feed  upon  jiollen  or  honey  stored  up  by  the  adults,  «hile 
some  are  parasitical,  devouring  the  food  stored  up  by  other  species. 

The  family  Andeenid^  includes  the  so-called  "solitary  bees."  In  this  family  the 
mentum  is  elongate,  and  the  labium  at  its  extremity  is  either  s])ear-shai>ed  or  cordate. 
From  this  reason  the  group  has  been  divided  by  certain  authors  into  the  Acutilingues 
and  Obtusilingues.  The  labitun  and  terminal  maxillary  lobes  do  not  form  an  elon- 
gated proboscis.  The  trochanters  and  femora  of  the  hind  legs  in  the  females  are 
generally  pollenigerous.  These  insects  are  all  solitary,  and  each  species  consists  of 
but  the  two  sexes.  The  females  collect  pollen,  which  they  make  into  a  paste  for  their 
cells.  Nearly  all  the  s]iecies  burrow  into  the  ground,  forming  their  cells  in  either  a 
straight  burrow,  or  one  which  has  branches  with  a  common  mouth.  Certain  species, 
however,  use  interstices  in  walls  and  bramble  canes  in  which  to  make  their  cells. 

The  two  genera,  VoUetes  and  Pi-osnpis  form  the  group  known  as  Obtusilingues. 
The  species  of  the  genus  Colletes  usually  buiidw  into  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  from 
eight  to  ten  inches,  forming  a  simjile  burrow  in  which  are  placed  six  or  eight  cells 
formed  of  a  thin,  transparent  membranous  substance.  One  species,  however,  has  been 
found  making  its  cells  in  the  chinks  of  a  stone  wall  which  had  previousl}^  been  filled 
in  with  earth  or  soft  mortar.  Prosopis  has  been  considered  parasitic,  but  the  observa- 
tions of  Frederick  Smith  have  jn-oved  the  contrary.  Its  cells  are  commonlj^  found 
in  the  hollows  of  bramble  sticks,  and  an  instance  is  recorded  in  which  a  hollow  piece 
of  flint  stone  was  used  for  this  purpose.     A  species  of  Stylojys  infests  this  genus. 
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;!<pliet:odes,X\w  first  gvmis  of  tijc  Aculilinmics,  li:is  .-ilsi.  Ikhmi  coiisiili-rcl  ms  |i:ir:i>iu<- 
upon  bees  of  the  genus  Ilalictas,  but  Smith  has  observed  the  females  in  the  ael  of 
burrowing.  They  burrow  in  tlie  same  situations  as  tlie  IIuHcti,  the  two  forming,  as  it 
were,  mixed  colonies,  but  each  individual  has  a  distinct  burrow.  The  above-men- 
tioned autlior  was  firmly  of  the  t)i>iMi()n  that  there  are  no  i)arasitic  or  inciuiliiious 
species  among  the  Andrenidie.  The  sj.ecies  of  Sjilitxvdes  are  smooth  and  v  asp-like 
in  appearance,  and  derive  their  gt'neric  name  from  their  resemblance,  both  in  form  and 
habits,  to  the  wasps  of  the  genus  iSjj/ie.r. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Halictus  are  very  numerous,  and  arc  amoiiu  I  he  smallest 
of  the  bees.  The  species  are  often  metallic  in  color.  They  dig  branched  cells  to  a 
depth  of  from  six  to  ten  inches,  and  are  semi-gregarious  in  habit,  a  great  many  of  the 
burrows  often  being  found  clustered  together.  This  genus,  together  with  ,Sj>/iecode.f, 
differs  from  all  other  solitary  bees  in  the  fact  that  the  impregnated  females  hibernate, 
as  with  the  Vespidaj,  and  as  with  Botubus,  among  the  social  bees.  The  males  and 
females  appear  in  the  autumn,  the  former  antedating  the  ^^g^ 

latter  in  issuing.     The  females  are  impregnated  and  hibtm-  j/NI^^^S        j 

ate,  the  males  dying.     The  ensuing  spring  the  sui\i\m<j;    \  ^^  ^*  "f^^     ^y     ^'^uHl' 
females  dig  their  burrows,  make  and  provision  then   (til-    v  i  J 

and  oviposit.     The  common  American  Ilalictub  j/diaHdns    ^  \W 

is  stated  by  Emerton  to  be  double-brooded.  The  esjg  ot  - 
this  species  is  long,  slender,  and  much  curved,  obtu-se  at 
one  end  and  much  smaller  at  the  other.  The  1  iiva  is  also 
comparatively  long  and  slender,  and  is  large  belnnd,  1 1|  1 1 
ing  towards  the  head.  Its  body  is  somewhat  tubeicul  it  1 
enabling  it  to  move  about  in  its  cell.  The  head  ot  tiic  i  u]  i 
is  furnished  with  six  distinct,  conical  tubercules,  two  1  ugci,  '       f^ 

between  two  of  the  ocelli,  and  four  smaller,  just  in  fiont 
of  the  ocelli.  Halictus  is  also  subject  to  the  lit  u  ks  ot 
SUjlops.  ^^ 

The  tyjjical  genus  Andrena  is  of  large  extent,  (.<>m]iiis  {   ^y  ' 

ing  nearly  two  hundred  European  species.      In  h  ibit  tin  \^^      ' 

bees  of  this  genus  closely  resemble  Halictus,  buiiownu  m  ' 

light  soil  to  a  depth  of  from  five  to  twelve  inchts,    m  1         ^^^ 
preferably  choosing  a  southern  aspect.     With  the  common         ^_^^' 
Andrena  ricina  the  burrow  is  perpendicular,  with  sh  nt 
side  passages  obliquely  downw^ards.     The  sides  of  the  '\\  ill 
are  rough,  but  are   glazed  with   a  mucous-like    stcuti   i  ^ 

The  deepest  cells  are  pravisioned  last.  In  Miss  ic  bust  it- 
the  burrows  are  dug  in  May,  provisioned  by  the  1  ist  of  this 
month,  and  the  larvffi  reach  full  growth  by  the  hst  of  Jul\, 
transforming  to  \)u\<x  early  in  August,  and  issuing  ns  adults 
before  the  first  of  September.  The  larva  diffeis  fiom  tint 
of  Jfi/icfus  in  ^ts  stouter  and  less  curved  form,  and  in  tht    i ,  n  , 

less  convex  segments  of  its  body.     The  bees  of  this  ixenus 

are  among  the  earliest  insects  seen  in  the  spring,  fl\mg  ibout  m  tin  suiishnR   ind  tie- 
quenting  the  willow  catkins  and  other  early  flowers. 

The  insects  of  the  family  Apid^  are  characterized  by  the  long  labium  and  men- 
tum  which,  with  the  maxillae,   form   an   elongate   j)roboscis,  which    may   be   folded 


'^ 


^ 
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beneath  the  head  and  breast  wlieii  not  in  use.  They  may  be  divided,  according  to 
their  economy,  into  social  bees,  solitary  bees,  and  parasitic  bees.  There  is  not,  how- 
ever, with  this  family,  as  with  the  Vespidae,  a  ready  separation  into  structural  groups 
corresponding  with  the  three  classes  founded  upon  economy.  The  ordinarily  accepted 
classiiication  throws  tho  species  into  live  sub-families.  From  the  latest  catalogue  it 
is  seen  that  over  seven  hundred  North  American  species  of  this  family  have  been 
described,  showing  our  bee  fauna  to  be  richer  than  that  of  Euro])e. 

The  sub-family  Andrenoiuse  consists  of  species  closely  allied  to  Andrena.  In  this 
group  the  labium  is  shorter  than  the  mentum.  The  maxillary  palj)!  are  six-jointed. 
The  females  have  no  pollen-brush  on  the  under  side  of  the  abdomen,  but  are  furnished 
with  one  on  either  side  of  the  metathorax,  and  the  legs  also  have  such  brushes.  In 
habits,  also,  these  insects  much  resemble  Andrena,  excavating  burrows  and  storing  up 
pollen  and  honey  in  a  similar  manner.  Panurgus  bati/csia/iiis  forms  large  colonies  in 
retired  sandy  places  in  England,  burrowing  to  a  depth  of  six  inches,  and  making  its 
appearance  in  July.     All  of  the  North  American  species  are  western. 

The  species  of  the  sub-family  Cuculinie  form  a  well-marked  group  of  naked,  some- 
times wasp-like,  parasitic  bees.  They  are  destitute  of  polleniferous  brushes  and  jjlates, 
and  from  their  structure  were  supj)osed  to  be  inquilines  before  their  habits  were 
definitely  ascertained.  N^oniada  is  a  genus  of  large  extent,  and  its  species  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  cells  of  Andrena  and  Jlulictus  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  higher  bees.  They 
differ  greatly  in  appearance  from  their  hosts,  yet  seem  to  be  on  pei-fectly  good  terms 
with  them,  visiting  flowers  in  their  company  and  entering  their  burrows  as  uncon- 
cernedly as  though  they  were  the  result  of  their  own  labors.  Conjectui-e  has  been 
rife  as  to  whether  the  egg  of  N^omada  is  deposited  only  in  those  jiollen  masses  not 
already  supi)lied  by  its  host;  or  whether,  the  o])iwsite  being  the  ease,  the  larva  of  the 
host  is  starved  to  death  for  the  want  of  the  food  eaten  by  the  earlier  hatching  JVomada 
larva;  but  the  observations  of  Emerton  seem  to  show  that  the  food  supply  is  suf- 
ficient for  both  ]arva3,  which  live  harmoniously  together  in  the  same  cell,  and  issue  at 
about  the  same  time.  The  widespread  A^/h«(S«  iinbricata  is  found  in  the  nests  of  both 
Andrena  vidua  and  Ilalictus  2)aralhlus.  The  larva  is  smooth,  round,  tapering  towards 
each  end,  and  has  a  small  head.  The  puj)a  has  three  conspicuous  spines  on  the  u]i]ier 
and  posterior  edge  of  the  orbit,  which  seem  to  aid  in  locomotion.  The  bees  of  this 
genus  are  often  captured  with  masses  of  clay  attached  to  their  posterior  tibias  with 
wliich,  it  is  surmised,  they  close  the  cell  of  their  host  after  ovipositing.  With  the 
other  genera  the  habits  are  the  same.  Celioxijs  is  parasitic  in  the  cells  of  Mecjachile 
and  Saropoda,  E-peolusi  lives  similarly  on  Collttes,  3Ithcttt  on  Anthophora,  and  ^telis 
on  Osmia. 

The  sub-family  Dasygastrinaj  contains  many  insects  of  interest.  They  derive  their 
name  from  the  very  large  pollen  brush  which  covers  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  abdo- 
men. Pollen  plates,  however,  are  lacking.  The  labium  is  large  and  oblong,  the 
mandibles  are  partienlarly  strong,  the  maxillary  palpi  are  but  slightly  developed,  and 
the  labial  palpi  are  very  long.  The  majority  of  the  species  bore  in  wood,  and  make 
their  cells  of  moist  earth  or  of  bits  of  leaves  cut  by  the  mandibles  to  a  proper  form. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Osmia  are  called  "mason  bees,"  from  the  material  of 
which  their  cells  are  composed.  The  greatest  possible  diversity  is  seen  in  the  situa- 
tions in  which  these  are  placed,  and  the  bees  show  a  high  order  of  intelligence  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances.  Frederick  Smith  says  :  "If 
I  were  asked  which  genus  of  bees  would  afford  the  most  abundant  materials  for  an 
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essay  on  the  divoisity  of  instiii.'t,  I  would  without  hesitation  point  out  tlie  genus 
Osmia."  Certain  species  excavate  the  pitli  of  branihles,  alternately  widening  and 
contracting  the  burrow  to  correspond  with  the  jjroposed  cells  and  the  intervals 
between  them.  Others  bore  into  hard  wood.  Others  use  the  hollows  of  reeds  and 
straws.  Others  again  plaster  their  cells  thickly  over  the  under  side  of  some  flat  stone 
which  is  slightly  raised  from  the  ground.  Two  European  species  utilize  the  emjity 
shells  of  several  species  of  Helix,  compactly  filling  each  shell  with  their  cells,  which  are 
placed  in  different  relative  positions  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  and  care- 
fully closing  the  entrance  with  pellets  of  clay,  sticks,  and  pebbles.  Osmia  simillirna 
arranges  its  cells  in  the  interior  of  the  large,  deserted  gall  of  Dijylolepis  coiifluentus. 
The  cells  of  Osmia  leiicomelaiia  are  found  in  comparatively  un])rotected  situations  at 
the  roots  of  grass.     These  bees  are  of  comparatively  small  size,  and  are  usually  of 


metallic  colors.  The  egg  is  white,  oblong,  and  about  the  shape  and  size  of  a  car.nvay 
seed.  It  hatches  in  about  eight  days,  and  the  development  of  the  larva  is  rapid.  On 
reaching  full  growth  it  spins  a  delicate  cocoon  and  winters  as  a  pupa.  Smith  gives  :i 
remarkable  case  of  retarded  devclojjment  with  Osmia  2Mrieti>ia.  From  a  quantity  of 
cells  collected  in  Scotland  in  1849,  about  one  third  only  had  given  forth  the  adult  bees. 
Some  of  the  remainder  issued  the  following  year,  while  about  thirty-five  remained  in 
the  larva  state  until  May,  1S.5(),  when  they  transformed  and  issued  a  month  later. 
The  genus  3Iegachile  comprises  the  so-called  "leaf-cutter"  or  "upholsterer  bees." 
It  is  the  most  universally  distributed  genus  of  bees,  and  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  female  makes  her  cells  of  regular  bits  of  leaf,  which  she  cuts  from  a  rose- 
bush or  some  similar  plant.  The  pieces  of  leaf  are  either  oblong  or  circular,  the 
former  being  used  for  the  sides,  and  the  latter  to  cover  the  end  of  the  cell.  The  bur- 
rows in  which  these  cells  are  stored  vary  greatly  in  situation.  Some  species  burrow 
into  the  ground,   others  into  wood,    while  others   make   use  of  chance   apertures. 
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Ilegachile  centuncidaris  is  one  of  our  most  common  leaf-cutter  bees.  It  is  found 
through  the  northern  United  States  and  Canada,  and  all  through  Euroi)e,  as  far  north 
as  Lapland.  A  single  female  of  this  species,  observed  by  Y.  W.  Putnam,  occupied 
over  twenty  days  in  building  and  provisioning  a  series  of  cells  under  a  board.  On 
examination  there  were  found  to  be  thirty  cells  in  nine  rows  of  varying  numbers.  An 
estimation  of  the  number  of  bits  of  leaf  used  in  the  construction  of  these  thirty  cells 
amounted  to  one  thousand  at  the  least.  The  curious  Chalcid  parasite,  AnthophoruMa 
megachilis,  was  bred  in  great  numbers  from  this  set  of  cells. 

The  bees  of  the  genus  Anthidium  do  not  make  burrows  for  themselves,  but  make 
use  of  those  made  by  other  insects.  The  large  holes  bored  by  the  larvfe  of  Cossns  are 
often  used.  The  cells  are  made  of  down  collected  from  woolly-stemmed  plants,  mixed 
with  some  glutinous  matter.  The  little  bees  belonging  to  Ceratina  excavate  the  pith 
of  brambles.  The  common  Ceratina  dnpla  excavates  stems  of  Syringa,  elder,  or  black- 
berry, lining  her  cells  with  a  delicate  silky  membrane  and  separating  them  from  one 
another  by  mud  partitions.  This  species  is  parasitized  by  a  very  remarkable  chalcid  of 
the  genus  Axinia. 

With  the  sub-family  Seopulipedina>,  the  hind  legs  of  the  females  are  furnished  with 
a  thick  coating  of  hairs  which  constitute  the  pollen-brushes.  The  basal  joint  of  the 
posterior  tarsi  generally  has  its  extremity  angularly  produced.  They  have  no  jiollen- 
plates,  and  the  abdomen  is  destitute  of  a  pollen-brush.  The  wings  usually  have  three 
perfect  sub-marginal  cells,  the  third  antennal  joint  is  often  long  and  clavate,  and  the 
mouth  is  occasionally  considerably  developed. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Euceru  burrow  into  the  grouml.  The  larva;  remain  as 
such  through  the  winter,  transforming  to  pupa;  in  Ajiril  without  sjiiuning  cotoons. 
With  Anthojjhora  the  habits  are  quite  similar,  but  certain  s])ecies  bore  into  wood 
instead  of  entering  the  ground.  The  abnormal  chalcid  A^dhopliorabia  {Melittobki) 
is  parasitic  upon  bees  of  this  genus  according  to  Newport.  There  remains  a  doubt, 
however,  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  a  true  primary  parasite,  as  Smith  discovered  its 
larvae  feeding  upon  those  of  Monodontomerus  nitidiis,  which  is  a  true  parasite  of 
Antho2)hora.  The  correct  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  larvaj  of  both  Jfoii<i'7<i„(o- 
merus  and  Anthophora  are  destroyed  by  this  parasite.  The  bees  of  the  uvims  J/,  hrtu 
live  in  the  burrows  of  Anthophora  as  previously  stated.  The  genus  tSuropoihi  mhius 
to  connect  Anthophora  with  the  next  genus,  Xylocopa,  as  its  species  closely  resemble 
the  foi-mer  in  structui-e,  while  in  habits  they  approach  the  latter.  They  are  borei-s  in 
decaying  wood,  making  longitudinal  burrows  divided  into  eight  or  ten  o^al  chainbei-s, 
each  containing  a  cell  formed  of  wood  scrapings. 

The  genus  Xylocopa  contains  the  largest  species  of  the  genus.  They  resemble,  in 
general  appearance,  the  common  humble  bees,  but  are  less  hairy.  These  bees  bore 
symmetrical  tunnels  into  solid  wood,  choosing,  in  civilized  regions,  fence  posts  and 
boards.  The  burrow  is  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  nms  horizontally  across  the  grain 
for  about  the  length  of  the  insect's  body,  when  it  is  turned  downwards  at  right  angles 
and  carried  to  a  depth  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches.  In  boring,  the  bee  is  said 
to  progress  at  the  average  rate  of  about  half  an  inch  a  day,  occu]iying  at  least  two  days 
in  digging  the  first  portion  against  the  grain  of  the  wood.  The  tunnels  generally  run 
in  opposite  directions  from  the  opening,  and  sometimes  other  gallei'ies  are  made,  one 
parallel  with  the  other,  using  the  common  opening.  It  seems  certain  that  the  same 
tunnel  is  used  over  and  over  again,  and  that  a  new  one  is  only  made  when  no  old  one 
can  be  found.     After  the  burrow  is  prepared,  the  cells  are  made  and  sup]ilied  with 
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polk'ii.  Tlu'  I'C'lls  of  Xi/locopa  virffiiiicii  aru  alioiit  ^s^■vl■ll  Iciillis  of  an  iiii'li  in  lriij;lli, 
and  are  si.'i>arati,'(l  from  oach  oilier  by  partitions  wliieli  ari'  similarly  constriicled  Ijy  the 
other  speeies.  Each  partition  seems  to  be  made  from  :i  single  flattened  band  of  saw- 
dust and  fine  chips,  agglutinated  together  and  rolled  up  into  a  band  about  four  layers 
deep.  The  side  forming  the  bottom  of  the  eell  is  concave  and  smooth,  while  the  other 
side  is  flat  and  rough. 

Last  and  highest  in  the  order  Ilymenojitera  comes  the  sub-family  Socialiuiu,  or 
social  bees.  The  social  bees  are  readily  distinguishable  from  the  other  members  of 
the  family  Apidie  by  several  striking  peculiarities.  As  with  the  social  wasps,  each 
species  is  composed  of  three  classes  of  individuals,  males,  females,  and  drones,  or 
workers.  They  live  gregariously  in  larger  or  smaller  communities.  They  have  the 
power  of  secreting  wax,  from  which  their  cells  are  made,  and  the  larvse  are  fed  from 
tiiiR^  to  linio  by  the  workers.  The  outer  side  of  the  dilated  posterior  tibia;  is  smooth, 
and  ill  the  workers  is  hollowed  into  a  shining  plate  for  carrying  pollen,  which  is  col- 
lected by  means  of  the  pollen-brushes  on  the  basal  joint  of  tlu'  hind  tarsi.  'I'lie 
ma.\illary  palpi  are  very  small.  As  a  general  thing  the  body  is  covered  with  hair, 
though  some  Brazilian  species  of  the  genus  EiKjlosm  are  naked. 

The  genus  jBowiJws  includes  the  so-called  "humble"  or  "bumble"  bees.  In  this 
genus  the  body  is  oblong  and  densely  pubescent,  mandibles  stout,  grooved  exteriorly 
towards  the  rounded  ape.Y,  labial  palpi  four-jointed,  labium  long,  pubescent,  maxillary 
palpi  two-jointed,  fore  wings  with  one  marginal  and  three  sub-inargin.al  cells.  With 
the  males  the  mandibles  have  a  dense  fringe  of  curled  hair  on  their  inferior  margins. 
The  genus  has  an  extensive  geographical  range,  and  is  found  all  over  the  world,  with 
the  exception  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Into  the  latter  countries  it  has  been 
introduced,  to  aid  in  the  fertilization  of  the  clover  crop.  Over  sixty  species  have  been 
described  from  North  America.  The  species  are  very  difficult  to  separate,  owing,  prin- 
cipally, to  the  great  colorational  variation  in  the  males.  The  economy  of  the  genus 
has  long  been  studied,  and  has  been  quite  fully  detailed  by  several  authors.  The 
females  or  queens  alone  hibernate.  During  the  winter  months  they  may  be  found, 
always  singly,  hidden  away  in  decayed  trunks  of  tree,  under  fodder  stacks,  under 
leaves,  or  moss,  or  in  other  sheltered  and  dry  situations.  That  they  sometimes  winter 
in  the  old  nests  is  both  stated  and  disputed.  In  the  spring  each  female  becomes  the 
foundress  of  a  new  colony.  She  selects  some  spot,  under  a  stump  or  sod,  or  often  in 
the  abandoned  nest  of  a  field  mouse,  and  immediately  collects  a  mass  of  pollen  which 
she  mixes  with  honey,  and  in  which  she  dei)osits  a  small  number  of  eggs.  The  egg.s, 
according  to  F.  W.  Putnam,  are  laid  in  contact  with  one  another,  in  one  cavity  of  the 
pollen  mass,  with  which  they  are  slightly  covered.  The  larvre,  hatching,  begin  feed- 
ing on  the  pollen,  and  push  out  in  independent  directions,  increasing  in  size,  and  mak- 
ing large  cavities  in  the  mass.  On  reaching  full  size,  each  spins  a  silken  covei-ing, 
which  is  thickened  by  a  wall  of  wax  added  by  the  adult  bees,  so  that  a  cell  is  formed 
in  which  the  larva  transforms  to  a  pujia.  The  development  is  very  irregular,  and  a 
nest  examined  at  almost  any  time  during  the  summer  will  be  found  to  contain  the 
insects  in  almost  all  stages  of  growth.  The  first  brood  is  eomjiosed  of  workers,  and 
after  their  appearance  the  queen  leaves  the  work  of  ])rovisioning  to  them  and  devotes 
herself  almost  exclusively  to  home  duties.  The  workers  are  assiduous  in  their  labor 
of  collecting  and  storing  up  pollen,  and  in  their  care  of  the  young.  They  assist  the 
newly-formed  bees  to  emerge  from  their  cocoons,  helping  them  to  cut  and  remove  the 
lid,  and  pulling  them  out  with  their  mandibles.     More  eggs  are  laid  and  new  cells  are 
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coiistructetl,  the  peculiur  maimer  in  wliicli  the  cells  are  made  aecoiuitiiig  for  the 
irregularity  in  their  arrangement.  The  nest  rapidl}'  increases  in  size,  as  the  queen 
remains  fertile  throughout  the  siinimer.  In  the  constructiim  of  their  nests,  the  bees 
atlajit  themselves  to  circumstances  in  an  interesting  way,  and  avail  themselves  of  such 
materials  as  are  most  readily  found.  Wliere  moss  is  abundant,  the  nests  are  entirely 
constructed  of  this  material,  and  Smith  mentions  an  instance  in  which  a  female,  found- 
ing a  colony  in  the  grass  near  a  stable,  collected  a  quantity  of  the  bundles  of  liorse-hair 
accumulated  from  the  currying  of  horses,  and  composed  her  nest  entirely  of  this  sub- 
stance. Another  instance  is  mentioned  where  a  female  of  Boinhds  pratorimi  took 
possession  of  the  nest  of  a  robin,  built  high  up  on  a  porch. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sunnner,  eggs  are  deposited,  from  which  hatch  small  females 
and  males.  The  small  females  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  lay  oidy  male  eggs.  Accord- 
ing to  Putnam,  all  eggs  laid  by  the  queen  after  the  last  of  July  ])roduce  only  the 
large  femides  or  queens,  which,  after  imjiregnation  by  the  males,  seek  suitable  places 
i'or  hibenialion,  while  tlie  other  inhabitants  of  the  nest  die  on  the  apjjroach  of  cold 
weather. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  several  parasites.  Besides 
the  species  of  the  ^<:\\\\s  Apothus,  which  we  shall  consider  next,  many  nests  swarm  with 
a  species  of  Acartis  which  devours  tlie  wa.\  and  honey.  The  larvaj  of  Ti/ieapeUiuuella 
abound  in  many  nests.  Tlie  two  beetles  Antkeroj^hugus  ylaher  and  A.  ocliruceus  feed 
u]K)n  the  stored-up  food,  and  Anobiuin  paiu'ceH7n  is  said  to  have  the  same  habit. 
Mdoe  and  iS/i/hps  also  infest  Bombus,  and  species  of  the  dijiterous  genera,  VolnccUa, 
Coiiops,  Aiithriu;  and  Ant/ioDiijia  are  also  found  in  the  nests. 

The  numbers  of  which  the  colonies  of  bumble  bees  consist  vary  greatly  with  the 
different  species.  A  nest  of  lioinhus  fraf/rans,  examined  by  Smith  at  the  end  of 
August,  contained  only  five  females  and  twenty  workers,  while  a  nest  of  JJ.  terresiris, 
examined  at  the  same  time,  contained  thirty-five  females,  twenty  males,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  workers,  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen,  and  at  tliis  time  a  majority 
of  tlie  males  and  females  were  supjjosed  to  have  left  the  nest. 

Tlie  genus  AjMthiis  closely  vesenibles  Jjomhits.  Nine  North  American  species  have 
been  described.  The  economy  of  this  genus  is  not  well  understood.  Its  .sjiecies  live 
in  the  nests  of  Bombus,  the  species  of  which  they  mimic  in  apjiearance,  but  what  office 
they  perform  is  not  well  known.  A  jiarasitic  connection  is  conjectured,  but  not  jiroven. 
They  seem  to  be  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  their  hosts.  Smith  says:  "  It  has 
been  supposed,  from  the  very  close  resemblance  of  the  Aputhi  to  the  Boiiibi,  that  the 
former  are  an  idle  race,  reared  at  the  expense  of  the  industrious  bees,  and  wearing  a 
livery  in  imitation  of  them  for  the  purjiose  of  deccjilion;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  these  aristocrats  of  the  community  performing  important  and  necessary  duties 
highly  conducive  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  whole." 

With  the  genus  Apis  the  cliaracters  are  as  follows:  Males.  —  Eyes  very  large, 
occupying  one-fifth  of  the  head,  meeting  on  the  vertex  ;  posterior  tibiaj  slender  at  base, 
gradually  widening  towards  apex.  Females  and  Workers.  —  Eyes  lateral,  elongate, 
not  meeting  on  the  vertex.  Wings  having  one  marginnl  and  three  sub-marginal  cells: 
labial  pnlpi  four-jointed;  maxillary  ])alpi  one-jointed.  Eyes  pubescent;  ]iosterior 
tibite  not  spined ;  basal  joint  of  posterior  tarsi  of  workers  concave,  transversely 
ridged,  each  ridge  having  a  thick-set  fringe  of  stiff  hairs.  Male  and  female  with 
simple  tarsi. 

The  habits  of  the  common  honey  bee  (Ajns  mdlifica)  have  been  studied  for  many 
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years.  On  acciumt  of  tlic  v.-iliic  ot  its  two  tiiam  iiroducts,  liDiicy  .•iiul  wax,  it  lias  Ijocn 
domesticated  l)y  man,  ami  tlic  methods  of  liee-cuiture  in  use  admit  of  ready  study  of 
its  economy.  Uemavkalile  facts  in  its  life  history  have  been  discovered,  antl  are  sig- 
nificant as  indicatini;-  tlie  jiossihle  residts  of  an  ecjually  close  study  of  the  life  history 
of  other  higher  Mymen()|ilera.  The  life  round  has  been  briefly  summed  up  as  follows  : 
"A  fertilized  (jueen,  whicli,  with  a  few  worliers,  has  wintered  over,  lays  its  eggs  in  the 
spring,  first  in  the  worker,  and  afterwards,  at  a  later  jieriod,  in  tlie  drone  cells  (l)()(ii 
arranged  in  two  perpendicular  rows  of  cells).  Early  in  the  summer  the  workers  con- 
struct the  larger  flask-shaped  quccn-cells,  which  are  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  comb, 
and  in  these  the  queen  larvaj  are  fed  with  rich  and  choice  nourishment.  As  soon  as 
the  first  of  the  new  brood  of  queens  has  lieen  excluded  from  its  cell,  which  it  indicates 
by  a  peculiar  buzzing  noise,  the  old  queen  deserts  the  nest,  cari'ying  away  with  her  a 
part  of  the  swarm,  and  this  forms  a  new  colony.  The  recently  excluded  queen  then 
takes  its  marriage  flight  high  in  tlie  air  witii  a  drone,  and  on  its  return  undertakes  the 
management  of  the  hive  and  the  duty  of  laying  eggs.  When  anotlier  queen  is  dis- 
closed, the  same  process  of  forming  a  new  colony  goes  on.     \Vlien  the  supply  of  new 


queens  is  exhausted,  the  workers  fall  ujion  the  drones  and  destroy  them  without  mercy. 
The  first  brood  of  workers  lives  about  six  weeks  iu  summer,  and  then  gives  v.'ay 
to  a  new  brood.  Mr.  J.  G.  Desborough  states  that  the  maximum  period  of  tlic  life  of 
a  worker  is  eight  months.  The  queens  are  known  to  live  live  years,  and  during  their 
whole  life  lay  more  than  a  million  eggs.  (V.  Berlisch).  Langstroth  states  that 
'during  the  height  of  the  breeding  season  she  will  often,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, l.ay  from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  eggs  a  day.'  According  to  Von 
Siebold's  discovery  only  the  queens'  and  workers'  eggs  are  fertilized  by  sperm  cells 
stored  in  tlie  receptaculum  seminis,  and  these  she  can  fertilize  at  will,  retaining  the 
power  for  four  or  five  years,  as  the  muscles  guarding  the  duct  leading  from  this  sperm- 
bag  are  subject  to  her  will.  Drone  eggs  are  laid  by  unfertilized  queen  bees,  and 
in  some  cases  even  by  worker-bees."  When,  from  any  cause,  the  su])ply  of  queen 
eggs  runs  sliort,  a  worker  egg  is  transferred  by  the  workers  into  a  queen  cell.  There, 
cither  by  the  increased  temperature  of  the  cell,  or  by  the  larger  quantity  of  food 
given  the  larva,  or  by  the  superior  quality  of  this  food,  the  egg  produces  a  queen  bee 
instead  of  the  worker  which  would  have  come  forth  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Tlie  cells  from  which  the  drones  or  males  are  to  be  develojied  are  slightly  larger 
than  the  ordinary  worker  cells,  as  arc  also  the  cells  devoted  to  the  storing  of  lioney. 
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The  latter  are  formed  cither  by  enhirging  the  ordinary  brood  cells,  or  by  coiistruutiiig 
a  new  comb  devoted  entirely  to  the  storing  of  lioney.  l\\  opjiosition  to  the  old  theory 
as  to  the  exact  hexagonal  character  of  the  cell,  W\ni:iii  has  proved  that  the  cells  are 
all  more  or  less  im])ei-fect. 

The  common  honey-bee  is  now  distribnted  all  over  the  world.  It  was  introduced 
into  North  America  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  into  South  America  in  184f;.  It 
was  originally  a  native  of  Eurojie.  The  Italian  and  Syrian  bees,  although  foiiiicrly 
considered  distinct  species,  are  now  jilaced  as  varieties  of  ^i.  mellifica. 

The  insect  enemies  of  the  hive  bee  are  quite  numerous.  The  larvae  of  the  two  wax 
moths,  Gallerm  ■mellonella  and  Achroia  alvearia,  consume  the  wax,  breaking  up  the 
cells  and  spinning  their  webs,  filled  with  excremental  pellets,  about  in  the  hive.  Phora 
incrasmta  is  said  to  be  a  true  parasite  of  bee  larvfv  in  Eurojie,  although  there  is 
doubt  a.s  to  whetlier  it  may  not  act  as  a  mere  scavenger.  The  drones  are  infested  by 
the  two  hair-worms,  Mermis  nUncans  and  Gordius  siih-hifHmiR.  A  beetle  known  as 
Trichodes  aphviua  destroys  the  larvre  in  p]uro])e,  and  the  bee-louse,  Bruula  caeca, 
infests  the  adult. 

Tlie  indigenous  honey-bees  of  the  troincs  belong  to  the  genera  Trif/ona  and  3IeU- 
po7i(i.  The  species  are  small  and  stingless,  and  form  immense  colonies.  The  honey 
of  some  sjiecies  is  excellent,  while  of  others  it  is  bitter  in  taste.  Ordinarily  they  build 
in  hollow  trees,  but  certain  species  sus]iend  their  nests  from  branches,  and  one  uses 
clay  in  its  construction. 

L.    O.    IIoW.VRD. 

Editor's  Notk.  — Jtr.  How.ii-il  is  niso  tlio  :uUliur  (if  the  accouuts  of  the  families  Clialcida;  and 
Proctotrupida!,  iuchided  in  the  .irtiole  of  Profossor  ConiRtonk. 


Fig.  UOIJ.  —  Under  surface  of  bee. 
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Cancer,  62 
Cancridii-,  62 
Cancroidoa.  62 
Candle-flics,  2.J0 
Canker-woiiiis,  445 
Canthocamptus,  24 


iitlic 
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Capituluni.  13 
Caprella,  73 
Caprellidae,  73 
Capsaria,  286 
Capsina,  280 
Carabidae,  393 
Carabinse,  398 
Carabus,  3'.)9 
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Carpet  lircdi'.  :>7!) 
Carpocapsii,  441 
Carpophiliis,  'M7 
Carrion  booties,  .'iSS 
t;arteria.  21l> 
Caryoborus,  .'(.'iS 
(!asc-wiinns.  111.'! 
CassiilM,  :;I4 
CasMoiiiu,  :;!it; 


Catojii 
Catom 
Cat(>p> 
Catops 


Cecid 


Celia,  .-.:il 
CelioxMs.  :<::x 
Coniibitiilii-,  .'iT 
Ceiitipeds.  \-27 
Ceiitromeliis,  'JTO 
Ceiitrotiila.  '-'L'O 
Ceiitrotus,  22-i 
Centruras,  IL'") 
Cephalomyia,  42G 
CorambycidiE,  323 
Cerambyciua;,  330 
Cerambyx,  331 
Cerapus,  7a 
Ceratiiui.  .-.4(1 
Ceratop.i^nn,  413 
Coi-ceris,  ."i:;i 
CcrcopiiUi,  241' 
Ceroopida'.  ;;41 
Cercopis.  1242 
Cerry..M.  :;.sii 
Ceria.  4-'.". 
(;eriiiatia.  IL'II.  130 
Cermatiida'.  130 
Ceropalfs,  ."c'7 
CoroplastL'S,  L'Ki 
Centra.  4r,4 
Cetonia.  3(;8 
Ceutliopliilus,  1.S4 
Cliaitopbrinis.  -I'M 
Clialcidida'.  "iK) 
Chalcids,  .JIO 
Chalsolppidius.  3(13 
Chalcoiili.n-a,  mr, 
Charaxes,  4.S1 
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Chelini.l,:..  'JiM 

CllPln-v, Ills,  .-.fj 

Cbeli.Mohia.-_-l 
Cbelura,  7.5 
Cbelurida^  7.5 
Cbelymorpba,  31.5 

Cbernes.  1J4 
Cbij;oo.  434 
Chiloci>rus,  311 
Chilo-iiatba.  127 
Chikipoda,  VIK 
Obion.  :v.:i 
Chioin-a.415 
Cbii.iK.l.as.  I'.il 
Chiro.K.Miida-,  412 


UIJ 


"iL'4 


Cbry.si.. 
Cbry.s„lM,thri.s,  3(15 
Cbrysoibraoii,  203 
Clirysocluis,  321 
Clirysocliroa,  ;!GC 
Cliry.somela,  320 
Clirysomelidip,  313 


4lri 


Cbi 

Clirysci] 
Cbry.fiipbaiHis.  4J 
CbtbiMiius.  124 
Cicada.  22il,  227 
Cicaduhi.  245 
Cicciis.  24  s 
Ciciiidi-la,  4111.411 
Cicindidida..  401 
Ciciiidfliui.  41)2 
Cillciu.m,  3!I4 


Cimiciiia,  : 
Ciiiitloiiida 
Cinnra.  137 
Ciomus.  :;42 
Cirolanida' 
Cirripedia, 
Citherias, . 
Cixiida.  24i 
Cixius.  ■.>4() 
Cladooora, 
lastiiiitcia 


244 


Cla' 


^.•si; 


Cleohis 
Cleptes,  ,524 
Cleridii'.  357 
Clerus,  .357 
Clisidcampa,  4.54 
Cliviiieiiiaria,  2»(i 
Cloe,  1.54 
Cloeoi),  1.52.1.53' 
Clotbes-motli,  4.3'.l 
Clotbilla,  142 
Clubione,  120 
Clythra,  322 
Clytus,  330 
Coccidae,  214 
Coccinclla,  311 
Cocciiielliila',  310 
Cocen.s.  217.  21S 
Cochineal.  217 
Cockroacli,  100 

German,  171 
oriental,  172 
Coecilia,  141 
Coelidia,  24.5 
obita.  ,57 
Cffiiiomyia.  410 
Ccenonyinplia,  401 
Colaciiia.  3.50 
Colaspis,  321 
Coleoptera,  2!)9 
Colias.  4il4 
Collembola,  1.35 
Colletes,  o.Mi 
Coloenis,  4S.5 

Colorado  potato-beetle,  318 
Colossendeidse,  80 
Colossendeis,  7!) 
Colymbetes,  3'.»1 
"ompsidea,  326 
Comp.somjia,  420,  430 
Conatrachelus,  341 


iiiebdderma.  Ill 
in<-li(ecete.'i.  lio 
Conclicdejias,  17 

lOccpbaUis,  187 
Conops,  425 
Conopida',  42.5 
Coiiorbiniis.  27!t 
Conotelns.  3,S1 
Copejicida.  22 
Copi(ipb(ira.  l.S" 
Coppers,  475 
Co])ris.  371 
Coptocyi-la,  .31 1 
Coptodii-a.  :;'.ii; 
Cordvlnsp.ista,  :«8 
Coreina.  201 
Coreoidea,  2.S0 
Coretbra.  413 
Coriniela'uina,  293 
Corisa,  250 
Corisidii'.  2.50 
Coi-iscu.s,  282 
Coronula,  21 
CoropbidjE,  7.5 
Corotoca,  387 
Corycieidse,  2(1 
Corydalns,  1.5.5 
Corymbites,  3(J3 
Coi-ystoidoa,  112 
Corvtliuca.  2S4 
Coseinoptera,  322 
Cosmetus.  121 
Cotalpa,  370 
Cotton  worm,  450 
Cowkiller  ant,  520 
Crab,  blue,  03 

common,  02 

false  hermit,  59 

fiddler,  04 

.Slass,  55 

green, C3 

horseshoe,  83 

hermit,  55 

kins.  83 


,soft-.sbell,  63 
soldier,  55 
sliore.  02 
porrelain,  59 
spider,  01 
Crabo,  532 
Crabonina-,  5.11 
Crab-louse,  210 
Crab-spider,  IIS 
Crambiiue.  442 
Crambus.  443 
Crane  tlies.  415 
Crangon,  ,50 
Craponius,  341 
Cratidus.  353 
Crawfish.  33 
Cratoparis.  3.35 
Crayfish,  3.3 
Crepidodcra,  315 
Creopliilus,  387 
Crickets,  179 

Cricket,  broad-winged  tree,  182 
cave, 184 
house,  181 
,,       mole,  179 
„      sand, 185 

snowy  tree,  182 
„       stone.  184 

tree,  181 
,,       western,  185 
Crioceris,  322,  323 
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Cross-spider,  119 
Croton  bugs,  170 
Crustacea,  6 
Crytpobium,  388 
Cryptocepbalus,  321 


rryi.toi.iiKims,  i, 
Crviitoi.s,   1211 
Ciyi.t..tetrainera,  :ilO 
Cryptus,  515 
Cteniza,  110,  120 
Cuckoo  flies,  524 
Cucujus,  380 
Cuculinai,  538 
Culex,  413 
Culicidse,  413 
Cumaoea,  67 
Curoulionidse,  338 
CurculioninEB,  340 
Currant-borer,  464 
Cuterebra,  426 
Cut-worms,  452 
Cyamidae,  73 
Cyaraus,  73 
Cyarda,  238 
Cybister,  391 
Cychrus,  400 
Cyclometopa,  62 
Cyclopidae,  23 
Cyclops,  23 
Cyclus,  87 

Cydnidse,  2!)1 

Cydnus,  201 

Cyllecoraria,  287 

Cyllene,  330 

Cylovhapha,  423 

Cymotlioa,  70 

Cymotlieridse,  70 

Cynipidae,  508 

Cynips,  50J 

Cyprididse,  31 

Cypridinidae,  31 

Cypris,  Ki,  30 

CyrtidfE,  421 

Cyrtopbyllus,  187, 188 

Cystosoma,  74,  75 

Cystosomidse,  74 

Cythere,  30 

Cytherellidse,  31 

Cytheridje,  31 


Dapliiiia,  :;i,  ".S 
Daplmidie,  35 
Dascalia,  238 
Dasygastrinae,  538 
Dataines,  123 
Death's  head  moth, ' 
Death-tick,  141 
Death-watch,  141 
Decapoda,  44 
Deilephila,  4r,i; 
Delphaeida,  240 
Delphax,  241 
Dcltocephalns,  246 
Demodex,  KW 
Deiidroctouus,  337 
Derbida,  232 
Dermataptera,  139 
Dermanyssus,  102 
Dermatobia,  420 
Dermatobiaj,  429 


Dermatodectes,  100 
Dermestes,  378 
Dermestid*,  377 
Desmocerus,  330 
Desmonota,  314 
Diabrotica,  317 
Diactor,  290 
Diamoud-beetle,_344 
Diaplierojnera,  176 
Diapei-is,  352 
Diaspina,  214 
Diastvlis,  67 
Diaul'us,  165 
Dibolia,  315 
Dicailus,  397 
Dicerca,  365 
Dichelesthiidse,  28 
Dichelesthium,  28 
DictTTia,  ll'i 
DirlVni.lK.ru.  2:;i 
lMrl\o,,h:.n.la.2:!0 

llie!h-iil'..lil,ala,  249 
Digger  wasps,  524 
Dinematoura,  27 
Diogenes,  57 
Dione,  485 
Diocus,  28 
Diphucrania,  3()4 
Diplonychus,  258 
Diplosis,  410 
Diplax,  140 
Dipnemnonia,  118 
Diptera,  403 
Diraphia,  224 
Diricenna,  493 
Dismorpbia,  496 
Disonycha,  315 
Dithyrocaris,  43 
Diurnals,  409 
Doli.^H.pndida..  423 
Dollrsrhallias,  485 


Dorippe,  62 
Dorylus,  526 
Dor'ycephalus,  248 
Dorypliora,  318 
Dove-tick,  101 
Dragon-fly,  147 
Drassus,  120 
Drasteria,  449 
Drasterhis,  301 


)ronii 


,  432 


lluialubia.  228 
Dyiiastes,  309 
Dysdercus,  287 
DVsderidse,  120 
Dysodius,  284 
DytiscidjE,  391 
Dytiscus,  391 

Eacles,  454,  455 
Earwigs,  139 
Echiniscus,  81 
Echinorhynclms,  30; 


Ectrichodiiiia,  2S( 
Edessina,  2!i2 
Eisht-spotti'd  tnr( 
Elapliidion,  331 
Elaphocera,  307 
Elaplirus,  393,  39! 
Elamoscelis,  233 
Elater,  363 
Elateridse,  361 


Eledona,  352 

Eleodis,  353 

Elepliant-beetle,  369 

Elis,  526 

Elmis,  377 

Elymuiinoe,  490 

Embia,  142 

Embidai,  142 

Emesa,  276 

Emesida-,  276 

Einpi.la',  422 

Ei.iiiusa,  it:, 

K„rl„.i,l,yllu,„,  225 

En.l.aavrhala.,  312 

Eiidupuditc,  G 

Eutomolithus,  81 

Entomopliaga,  506 

Entomostraca,  22 

Entimus,  344 

Epeira,  103,  118 

Epeiridaj,  118 

Epeolus,  538 
Ephemera,  153 
Eplienieridae,  151 
Epliemerina,  151 
Ephippium,  416 
Epliydra,  432 
Epicauta,  346,  348 
Epilacbna,  312 
Epinephile,  487 
Epipodite,  7 
Erax,  419 
Erebus,  448 
Eresia,  486 
Ergatis,  333 
Ericlitlius,  66 
Erigone,  106,  119 
Erirhinus,  338 
Eristalis,  423 
Erycinidaj,  479 
Eryon,  52 
Erythroneura,  246 
Estheria,  38 
Eucera,  540 
Eucheira,  496 


Euclir 


.  364 


„„.  .jemidae,  361 
Eudamus,  475 
Eudryas,  462 
Eudiophus,  444 
Eueides,  489 
Euloba,  284 
Eulonchus,  421 
Eulophina-,  511 
Euma-ns,  479 
Eumenes.  533 


510 


Eupti.i.-la,  4S5 
Eupsalis,  :!:;(; 
Em-vbrarhvs.  235 
Euivbrachvdida,  235 
Eurenia,  49(1 
Eurocaris,  2SG 
Euryg;istriiia,  293 
Euvvgonina;,  479 


Eur 


241 


Eur'ypauropus,  128 
Eur'ytoma,  all 
Eurytomina;,  511 
Euselasiina;,  479 
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Euschemon,  474 
Eusiirciis,  87 
Evadiuiiisis,  34 


Evartl.n.s,  :i'J7 
Evervx,  4i;f> 

Evil,a,:Ms,  r,r, 


False  hermit,  M) 
Fertilizalioii  of  flowers  bv  i 

>J4 
Fiddler  oralis,  04 
Fidia,  »■>[ 
Fidioii.a,  ^27 
Flata,  'Jail 
Flaloides.  2:i8 
Flatida.  •S-M 
Flea,  4.14 

„     Leech,  7(i 

„     sand,  7(1 


Fk-sh-tlv,  mi 
Flics,  4(j:j 
Fly,  black,  41 
,,     bknv,  4i; 


„  cuckoo,  524 

„  day,  151 

„  draicon,  147 

,,  fireroSti 

„  fl.'sh,  40.-. 

,,     Hessian,  410 

„     fruit,  4-32 

„    gall,  408,  508 

,,     horse,  410 

.,     house,  429 

„     ichneumon,  612 

,,     lace-wing,  156 

,,     lantern,  229 

„     Mav,  151 

„     meat,  40.3 

„    rat-tailed,  423 

„     robber,  418 

,,    scorpion,  161 

„    screw-worm,  429 

,,    snow,  1G3 

„     Spanish,  347 

„    stable,  4.30 

,,    tsetze,  430 

„    willow,  140 

„    wheat,  408 
Forceps-tail.  139 
Foriicula,  1.3!) 
Forficularidie,  1.39 
Formica,  .jl7 
ForniicariiE.  r,K 
Forniicidic,  510 
Formicomus,  3."il 
Fossorial  Hymenoptera,  524 
Fossorial  Orthoptera,  179 
Fruit-fly,  4^2 
Fulgora.  230 
Fulgorida,  229 
Fulgorida^,  229 
FunKUs  Kuats,  407 
Fustiger,  38li 

Gaana,  228 
Galatheidea,  55 
Galerita,  390 


Galeruca,  31fi 
Galgulidip,  202 
Galgulus,  2o:i 
(Jalleria,  44.3 
Gall-Hies,  408,  508 
Gallicola,  500 
Galls,  -KKS,  rm 
Ganiasidii.,  102 
Ganiasus,  102 
Ganiiiiariila-,  7ii 


Ca.stiTopliilus,  426 
(lastrcicaiiipa,  4,54 
(JastrophiUis,  425 
Uastrophysa,  l>20 
GecarcinidiE,  65 
Gelasimus,  05 
Geodromica,  27(i 
Geometrida;,  445 
Geophilus,  129 
Geopinus.  .'HIO 
Geotrupcs,  373 
Gerris,  207 
Geryoii,  (i3 
Gigantostraca,  81 
Glass  crab,  55 
Glomeridie,  128 
Glossina,  430 
Glow-worms,  300 
Gnathia,  70 
Gnathiidas,  70 
Gnathoblcda,  279 
Goliathus,  368 
Goldwespen,  524 
Gomphocerus,  202 
Gonatopus,  512 
Gonepteryx,  494 
Gonoicotes,  295 
Gonodactylus,  07 
Gonoides.  295 
Gonyli-ii'es.  I'-l 
Gonyk-pti(la>.  121 
Gooseberry  fruil-wu 


4.J1 


1,  443 


Gorytes,  031 
Gossyparia,  218 
Grapta,  480 
Graptodera,  315 
Grasshoppers,  180 
Grasshopper,  lubber,  194 

,,  western,  195 

Grave-diggers,  385 
Green  crab,  63 
Gribble,  71 
Grimotbea,  54 
Ground  pearl,  218 
Gryllida-,  17iJ 
Gryllotalpa,  179 
Gryllus,  181 
Grvptddes,  240 
Gyascutus,  300 
Gymnocerata,  276 
Gymnomera,  34 
Gynandropus,  395 
Gypona,  247 
GyraplLTna,  387 
Gyrinida,',  390 
Gyrinus,  .390 
Gyropus,  290 


Hadenoscus,  184 
Ha-matapota,  417 
Hicmatopinus,  21 
Hicmobapbes,  28 
Hsetera,  491 
Hair-streaks,  470 
Halesidota,  400 
Halesus,  154 
Halictus,  537 


Haliphida;,  .393 
Haliulus,  303 
Halobates,  269 
Halobatodcs,  209 
Halocyprida;,  31 
Halydina,  292 
Haphithus,  1,S3 
Harmonia,  310 
Harpactiihe,  24 
Harpaliiue,  395 
llarpaldcarcinus,  04 
Harpalus,  395 


■pyi 


Harrii 
Haryc 
Hary. 

Hebrus, 
Hecahis, 
Het-atosi 


,  484 


Hedy 

Heli'as,  474 

Helicc.niiiip,  4.s,s 

Heliconius.  489 

Helicopsis,  479 

Helicopsyche,  105 

Helicoptera,  239 

Heliophila,  451 

Helops,  302 

Hemaris,  405 

HemerobidiB,  157 

Hemerobius,  157 

Hemidictya,  229 

Heraiptera,  204 

Hemiptycba,  225 

Hemmatocerina,  280 

Hemmatocerus,  280 

Heptagenia,  153 

Hercules  beetle,  369 

Hermit  crabs,  55 

Hesperia,  474,  481 

Hesperidae,  473 

Hessian  fiy,  410 

Hestia.  492 

Heterocera,  435 

Heterochroa,  483 

Heterogamia,  172 

Heterogyna,  524 

Heteromera,  345 

Heterouotus,  226 

Heteroptera,  244 

Hexodon.  370 

Hexapoda,  131 

Hickory  tussocai-motb,  4C0 

Hippa,  59 

Hipparechia,  491 

Hippida;,  59 

Hippobosca,  433 

Hippobosoida?,  4.33 

Hippodamia,  312 

Hirmoneura,  419 

Hister,  382 

Histerida',  382 

Hololejita,  383 

Holoptilida'.  2.S3 

Holoptilus,  283 

Homalota,  388 

Homarus,  53 

Homoptera,  212 

Honey  ants,  523 
„  bee,  542 
,,      gatherers,  536 

Hoplophora,  102 

Hoplia,  372 
Hoplocephala,  352 
Hoppers,  tree,  243 
Horned  corydalus,  155 
Hornet,  5.30 
Horn  tails,  507 
Hornia,  349 
Horse  ant,  522 
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Horse-fly,  417 

Labia.  i:'fl 

Limnochares,  102 

Horseshoe  crab,  83 

Lar,.-wi„-,-d  (lies,  150 

Limenitis,  482 

House-riy,  4±) 

I,.m1,!:U11;,.   1M.    I.-.4 

Limonius,  303 

House-spider,  ll'J 

l.:i-l |iliMn:s,  :;:i7 

Limnadia,  38 

HyaleodalpLiiia,  35 

LimnadidjB,  38 

Hyaliodes,  287 

Liiclaius,  i;:ji'i ' 

Limnetis,  38 

Hybernia,  440 

Lady-birds,  310 

Limnophilus,  164 

Hydrachiia,  102 

Lady  crab,  G3 

Limuoria,  71,  75 

Hydraohnidse,  102 

LsBUiodipoda,  72 

Limnorida;,  71 

Hvdrobatid;e,  2U7 

Lagenopsvche.  1G5 

Limnotrechus.  268 

Hv.li-Ml.iiis,  ::sii 

Lamia,  ."i-,,  328 

Limnometra,  2ii8 

llN!lr"i,M  ,r;'^Ti; 

L'uii.iini'r,'  ^Ir, 

Linguati'ihi,  87 

llvai-n,„,Mr„l;,.,  -27:, 

L:u„i.nisn,„a,:i21 

Linyphia,  web  of,  112 

lh.ll..|,lnl.,l;|.,:.SS 

Laiapvii.hr.  -l.-.S.  :».) 

Liotheidic,  296 

Ilv.hoi.hilii.,  .;.s'.i 

Laiiipvriiia'    -ai 

Lipoptena,  433 

llMlin|„.iii,,  :;:ii,  -.-m 

I^ampyris.  :i.-.!i.  :;iiO 
Land  .Tabs.  i;.-. 

Lissorhoptrus,  339 
LithobiidEe,  129 

ll\.h'..|,i,ii,i,.-.  n;.-, 

HygruU«clms,  i;U7 
Hylesiuus,  J37 

Lautcnii-tlv,  Brazilian,  229 

Lithobius,  129 

Laphria,  419 

Lithocalletis,  440 

Hylobius,  34.-? 

Largus,  288 

Lithodida;,  59 

Hylotrupes,  332 

Larinus,  339 

Lithotrva,  19 

Hylurgus,  337 

Larrada,  528 

Litochrus,  383 

Hynienoptera,  503 

Larrina,  528 

Litoralia.  270 

Hyperaspidius,  310 

Lasia,  421,  422 

Livia,  224 

Hyperaspis,  310 
Hyperchiria,  454 

Lasioderma,  355 

Lixus,  343 

Laternaria,  229 

Lobster,  5:'. 

Hyperia,  73,  74 

„        spiny,  55 

HyperidiB,  74 

I.    ■       .      - 

Locust,  178 

Hypna,  480 

1  -    ■,   - ;     144 

clumsy,  194 

Hypocoucha,  59 
Hypochrysops,  479 

1-.-..I  iii.~./.ji,  j;.. 

,,       granulated  grouse,  It 
,,       green-striped,  203 

Hypoderma,  425,  427 

Luaia,  41 

,,       grouse,  192 

Hypolimua,  483 

Lebia,  39G 

red-thighed,  194 

Hypophloeus,  352 

Lecanium,  215 

rocky-mountain,  195 

Hypsauchenia,  225 

Leistotrophus,  387 

seventeen  year,  227 

Hysteroptenim,  233, 243 

Lenia,  322 

Locusta,  191 

Lemoiiias,  479 

Locustidaj,  183 

lapyx.  137 

Lcmoniina),  479 

Long  armed  beetle,  327 

Ibacus,  55 

Lepadidiu,  19 

Long  horned  beetles,  323 

Ibla,  l(i 

Li-pas.  20 

Longicorn  beetles,  323 

Ichneumon-flies,  512 

Lepidocyrtus,  135 

Loparia,  286 

IchneuinonidiB,  514 

Ltpidoptera,  435 

Lophacris,  193 

Idotea,  71 

Lepidurus.  37 

Lophopida,  233 

IdoteidiB,  71 

l..pisi„atida!,  137 

Loricata,  54 

Illaphanus,  394 

l,,-pisi,ia.  i:;7 

Lordops,  344 

llybius,  303 

Lrpti.hr.  417 

Louse,  cow,  211 

Ilyocoris,  260 

l.rptii.us.  384 

„      common,  210 

Inquilines,  510 

Lept..cen.s,  104 

.,      body,  211 

Insects,  anatomy  of,  89 

Leptochelia,  70 

„       crab,  210 

Insects,  number  of  species,  95 

Leptocircus,  501 

„       tish,  27 

lo  moth,  454 

Leptocorisina,  290 

.,      grape  .gall,  222 

Ips,  381 

Leptodora,  34 

„       head. 210 

Ipthimus,  353 

Leptodoridaj,  34 

iuiiipiii"    -"3 

Isopoda,  (iS) 

Leptoplilebia,  153 

'.',      ovstei-shflF  bark,  214 

Ismene,  475 

Leptopodia,  61 

„       whale,  7.i 

Isosoma,  511 

Leptopus,  266 

.,       wood.  72 

Issida,  2;i3 

Leptura,  329 

Loxaiidrus,  397 

Issus,  233 

Leptus,  103 

I-ubber  grasshopper,  194 

Itcli-mite,  100 

Lepyronia,  243 

Lucaiiida;,  375 

Ithomia,  493 

Lepyrus,  343 

Lucanus,  376 

Ithvcerus,  344 

Leruffia,  28 

Lucifer,  49 

lulidiB,  127 

Lernajidae,  28 

Luciola,  3G0 

lulus,  127 

LerniEodiscus,  18 

Ludius,  363 

Ixodes,  101 

Lernaeonema,  23 

Luna  moth,  458 

Ixodida-,  101 

Lernseopoda,  28 
LernsEopodldaj,  28 

Luteva,  276 

Lyca-nida;,  475 

Jalmenes,  479 

Leucania,  451 
Leucosoidea,  62 

LycJEiia,  476,  481 

Jassidaj,  244 

Lvcomornha,  462 

Jassus,  245 

Leucospis,  510 

LVcorea,  493 

Jigger,  434 

Libelhila,  150 

Lycosa,  116 

Julus,  127 

LibellulidjB,  147 

Lyctocoris,  285 

Jumping  beans  441 

Libellulina,  151 

Lyda,  .506 

Jumping  spiders  118 
Junouia,  488 

Liburnia,  241 

Lyerman,  226 

Libythsea,  479 

LygJEida;,  288 

Lib'ythaeina),  479 

Lvgaius.  289 

Kallmia,  484 

Libyssa,  293 

Lymexylonida!,  :a4 

Katydids,  187 

Lice,  209 

Lymexylon,  354 

King  crab,  83 

Lichnanthe,  372 

Lynca^idw,  35 

Kochlorine,  17 

Lightning  bugs,  359 

LysiopetalidjB,  127 

551 


Lystra.  2:!0 

>[ezara,  284 

Myrmarinic,  ,'J12 

Lyt.a,  ;M7 

MiiLstor.  400 

Myi-niecocystiis,  523 

Micaiia,  10.S 

Myi-meoolax,  350 

Ma.-lia'ritis,  .'ISil 

Mioraspis,  :;i« 

Myiinecopbila,  181 

M;i(lnlis.  l:is 

Micioceiitnini,  1,S8,  101 

Myrmeleon,  158 

.Mariol.a.sis,  :HII,  :J48 

Miciodon,  424 

Myiiniea,  517 

iMariubiiiius,  W 

Microgaster,  514 

Jlysis,  43 

Jlacioccplialus,  284 

Microglotta,  387 

Mytila.spis,  214,  215 

Macioclieira,  Gl 

Micromaltlius,  354 

Myndus,  240 

Macroflactylus,  372 

Microvelia,  275 

Myzino,  526 

Macrotoma,  3-24,  332 

Mictina,  201 

Macrura,  48 

Midas,  418 

Nabicula,  282 

Maia,  «1 

Midasida',  4 IS 

Nabida;,  282 

Maioidoa.  (iO 

Millipeds,  127 

Nabis,  283 

Malaohichf,  ;!r,8 

Milnesiiu„,81 

Nannopbysa,  151 

Malac-Iuus.  :;.-8 

Milyas.  2S2 

Narvcsus,  270 

JIalaoop.Hla.  'X 

Mil-aria.  2.S(i 

Naso,  234 

Mall..i.lia(;a,  i;il4 

Miridiai-ia,  2.« 

Naucoi-is,  250-2(11 

Mallota,  4'J4 

Mites,  00 

Naueorida!,  2.10 

Maniosira,  4ri2 

'•      iteb.  1011 

Nauplius,  10 

Maniola,  4!il 

"      lollii-lc,  100 

Nebalia,  42 

iManilililrs,  7 

"      siiuar,  100 

Necropbonis,  3S5 

Manticia,  401 

M..bOiiMa,201 

Nocvdalis,  .320 

Mamirm-ini,  401 

Moic-rri.'ket,  nn 

Nobles,  2,'<0 

Mantida>,  17:) 

Monab.nioi,,  2,S(i 

Nemat.KuTa.  407 

Mantis,  17.1,  17(i 

Monediila.  530 

Nen.atas,  .1((7 

Maiitispa,  157,  158 

Moiionyx,  2iU 

Neme„bin(e.  470 

Mantis  shrimi.,  liG 

MoiiobanmiMs,  .327 

Nenu-obius,  470,  4sl 

Maotys,  :.'8:i 

Monopsis,  232 

Nenii.stridida..  410 

Margaroiles.  218 

Mordelln,  :;51 

Nemobins.  isi 

Masai-ina>.  r,-i-2 

Moi-dellida-.  :'.51 

Nemi.giiatba,  :M5 

Masaiis,  5:« 

Morio,  3.iS 

Neimipteca,  1(1(( 

Mason  bees,  53^ 

Morniolyco,  305 

Nem.u.ra.  140 

Matinus,  SiS 

Moi'pbinai,  48 J 

Neonv ba.  402 

Matus,  393 

Morpho,  484 

Nepa.  25!l 

Maxilla-,  7 

Mosquito,  413 

Nepbila,  114,  110 

JIaxillipeds,  7 

Monhotia,  308 

Nepida',  2.13 

Mav-boetles,  .•!C7 

Motb,  4.35 

Neptumis,  (13 

Mfas.iii.ij;-worms,  445 

ai-ctii    4ii(l 

Nel-sia,  230 

Meccus.  .-iV!) 

„'      In.,.,  44:; 

Neuronia,  1(1(1 

Mecbai.itis,  4'i.-i 

„      cecrnpia.  45(1 

NeufoiJtera,  1.15 

Mcliafepliala,  401 

„      elear-wing,  4«5 

NeurntiTds,  100 

Mel;acf|.lialiiia,  402 

,.      clot  lies,  430 

Nika,.1o 

Mc^acbile.  5.10 

„      coddling,  442 

Nisoniades.  474 

Megadi-rus.  .'124 

„     deatbs-bead,  4G8 

Nitiilula.  :.H1 

Mcgalops,  11 

„      in,  4.14 

Nitidulid*,  .J81 

Megalotuim.s,  200 

„      Ir.na.  4.18 

Noctuida!,  447 

MeganosiniMa,  404 

„      magpie,  447 

Nogasiis,  28 

Megasonia,  .itiO 

„      meal.  444 

Kogodina,  23(i 

Megilla,  :;i2 

„      I'ernvi,  4.15 

Nola,  4(11 

Megistailivnchus,  410 

„      plum'e.  437 

Noniada,  .13S 

Melauactes,  3G2 

„      puss,  454 

Notoeantba.  41(1 

Melanolestes,  281 

„      silk-w.iiMi,  4.17 

Notonecta.  252 

Melanopliila,  3(i5 

„      spliinx,401 

Notonectida',  251 

Melanotus,  3(i.i 

;,       tln.sbe,  4(15 

Melccta,  5:;.s 

,,       tnl,ai;c-(.,  4(17 

Noi)S,  120 

Melipona.  .144 

„      tii.sscek,  4U0 

Nycteribia,  4.33 

Melita^a.  48(i 

Mud-erah,  (12 

Nvcteribida-,  4.33 

Mollifcra,  .130 

Mml-danbers.  .120 

Nvctobatds,  .3.13 

Mellii.ina-,  .120 

Munnopsida',  71 

Nynil.lialida',  4S() 

Melliiius,  .120 

Murg.aiitia.  202 

Meloe.  ;i45,  340 

Musekbe,  420 

N\llll>ll.'llis,'|Nl 

Mcloctypl,lus,:J4.1 

Nvniiiliniiida.,  so 

Meloida^.  345 

Mus,M„','iVeMs,378 

\\vicli:i    ■■:::) 

Melolontba,  .171 

.Mulilla,5J(; 

\  \  ■;  i  i  n ;  1 '  L?  ^l  1 

Mclolontbina-,  :171 

Miililli.lM'.  .12(1 

\  \  ^  i  n  .    '■ '  ^'  1 

Melon-catiTpillar,  444 

Mvral.'sis,  401 

N\vs..ii,  ;i:;| 

Melopbagus,  4:i:i 
Memtracis,  225 

M\rrli„;..:;i2 

Nvssdnina',  530 

Mxr.l,.!,,;,.    HIS 

Mcmbracidio,  224 

M\.ri.i|.liirMlM-,  407 

Oberea,  32G 

Merostomata,  83 

M\rt,-n„l,.s,  2:;4 

Obisiuni,  124 

Mesographe,  445 

Mygale,  117,  120 

Obtusilingues,  .WS 

Mesoniplmlia.  314 

Mygalida;,  120 
Mylabris,  348 

Ocelli,  3 

Mesovclia,  273 

Ocvpoda,  (15 

Mesops,  2o:'. 

Mynes,  480 

Oo:vi>odida-,  04 

Mctapn.lius,  201 

Myodites,  .351 

Oiypodoidea,  (13 

Metopius.  .IIS 

Myodocha,  28!) 

Ocypiis,  38(1 

Metrius,  399 

Myodocbina,  280 

Odonata,  147 

Metrobates,  271 

Myriapoda,  127 

Odontotil,  315 

Metrocoris,  269 

Myrmar,  512 

Odynerus,  533 

(EcIe 


.40 


U  til   ii\clus  316 
CI  111    cH    202 
a,ikr   iiii  517 
a  (lom-vjena,  425 
(Lneis  4Jl 
tLbtiide  425 
astnn,ia  425 
(I  stru^  42(1 
()   Ml     47'l 
OK         I    4 
Oil  1      tlf.    345 
Ol    11  IS   240 
Ohlnis     So 
Oluiueuiia,  154 
Oni  il 


400 


ISl 
Omus   401 

Onceiotiaclielus  279 
Onciileies     27 
OniscKl  e  72 
Oniscns  72 
Ontliophagus,  .>73 
Onthophilus,  383 
Ophion,  515 
Opilionea,  121 
Opossum  shrimp,  43 
Opsiooetus,  280 
Orchelimum,  186 
Orchesella,  130 
Orchestia,  77 
Orgyria,  443 
Oribates,  102 
Oribatidfe,  101 
Ormenis,  237 
Oniithoptera,  501 
Orochai-is,  182 
Orthezia,  218 
Ortlimi»a.  270 


t)rtoui;i,  -dVJ 
OryctL's,  :i70 
Osiuia,  538 
Ostracotla,  29 
Osmodenua,  367 
Otiocerus,  232 
Otioi-hyncliiiiie,  344 
Oxybelus,  332 
Oxycephalidae,  73 
Oxyporus,  387 
Oxyptilus,  437 
Oxyrhyncha,  60 
Oxystomata,  62 
Oyster  crab,  64 

Paohnephorus,  321 
Paohyohoris,  293 
Pachvoorinxis,  386 

Par.Iivlis,  2111 

PachvpsvlUi,  -I'i 

Pachytvius,  VX,.  I'M 

Pirrilarupsiis.  -87 

Piv,1l-vus,  ;iS7 

Pagurida;,  57 

Paguridea,  55 

PalfEmon,  51 

Palinurus,  53 

Palingeiiia,  153 

PallenidfE,  80 

Palm  crab,  57 
,,      wasp,  534 
,,      weevils,  340 

Pamphila,  474 

Pandalus,  51 

Paudarus,  28 

Pandinidaj,  126 

Pangfeus,  291 


Panorpa,  liil 
Panorpida-,  161 
Panopeus,  62 
Pantograplia,  445 
Panulirus,  55 
Pannrgus,  538 
Paonias,  468 
Papliia,  480 
Papilio,  497 
Papilionidie,  493 
Papiliouinai,  497 
Papirius,  135 
Parabolocratus,  247 
Paragus,  424 
Parandra,  334 
Parasita,  209,  294 
Paria,  3'21 
ParnassivifE,  497 
Parnidie,  376 
Parthenogenesis,  39 
Pasiinachus,  3'J8 
Passalus,  376 
Patrobus,  398 
Pauropida,  128 
Pauropus,  128 
Peach-tree  borer,  463 
Pea-weevil,  335,  344 
Pediculidae,  294 
Pediculina,  209 
Pediculus,  210 
Pedipalpi,  122 
Pegathymus,  474 
Pelicinus,  516 
Pelidnota,  370 
Pelobius,  391 
Pelocoris,  259 
Pelogonus,  262 
Pelopteas,  529 
Peltogaster,  18 
Pemphigina,  223 
Pemphredon,  531 
Pempredoninse,  531 
Penteidea,  49 
Penieus,  49 
Penella,  28 
Penilia,  35 
Pentamera,  •'!54 
Pentastomida.  87 
Pentastomum.  88 


I  P,.lil;,.-l.el.-s,   .V2 
Pepsis,  a'2i 
Perilypus,  357,  358 
Peripatus,  96 
Periplaneta,  170,  172 
Perithemis,  149 
Perla,  140 
Perlidae,  140 
Petrolisthes,  59 
Pezotettix,  201,  202 
Plitea,  292 
Pliteina,  292 
Phalacrus,  383 
Phalainidfe,  445 
Pbalanguim,  121 
Phspiieus,  374 
Phaneroptera,  191 
Pharyngomia,  426 
Plmsmiflfc.  17^ 


PhilapteridiB,  295 
Philapterus,  295 
Pliilosamia,  456 
Philonthus,  388 
Phlegethontius,  464,  467 


Pholcus,  119 
Photinus,  360 
Photuris,  360 
Phoxichilidium,  78 
Phoxichilididae,  80 
Phrictus,  230 
Plironima,  73 
Phronimid®,  73 
Phryganea,  164 
Phrvganeidae,  100 
PhrViiotettix,  193 
Plirvnus,  122 
Phr'yxus,  121 
Phycinaj,  442 
Phyciodes,  486 
Phycis,  444 
Phylhydrus,  389 
Phyllium,  177 
Phyllocorida,  42 
Phvllopoda,  3(> 
Phylloscelis,  231 
Phylloscirtus,  183 
Phyllosoma,  65 
Phyllotreta,  315 
Phylloxera,  222 
Pliymaphora,  313 
Phymata,  284 
Phymatidse,  284 
Phvsodera,  393 
Phytobius,  339 
Phytocoraria,  286 
Phytocoridie,  286 
Phytoecia,  327 
Phytonomus,  343 
Phytophaga,  506 
Pierella,  491 
Pierina;.  403 
Pieris,  495 
Pill-bugs.  72 
Pinnaxodes,  64 
Pinnixa,  64 
Pinnotheres,  64 
Pinnotheridae,  64 
Piophila,  431 
Pipiza,  424 
Pique, 434 
Piratina,  281 
Pissodes,  343 
Plagiodera,  320 


Pla 


Plat'ydema,  .153 
Platynus,  o94,  397 
PlatyonicVius,  63 
Platypleura,  228 
Platypsylla,  288 
Platypsvllidfe,  388 
Platyptera,  140 
Platvsamia,  456 
Plectrodera,  327 
Pleotoderes,  239 
Pleocoma,  373 
Ploa,  253 
Ploiaria,  277 
Plume-moths,  437 
Plum-weevil,  341 
Plutella,  440 
Pnirontes,  279 
Pochazia,  236 
PodontidEe,  34 
Podophthalmia,  42 
PoduridEE,  135 
Podisus,  291 
Poecilacapsus,  286 
Poeciloptera,  238 
PcEcilopTiysis,  103 


oo8 


l',)rnl".;a,  ."ill) 

rotiimaiitlms,  153 
Potato-beetle,  318 
Praviiisr  mantis,  17, 
Precis.  iHi 
Prepoiuv.  iS-2 
Presttt-ioliia,  .S(! 
Priociiemis,  b\>H 
Priomcrus,  ITo 
Prionotns.  ■2s-2 
Prioiuis.  .Til' 


Promnrluis,  41:1 
Prosociiiitlia.  ol-j 
Prosiipis.  :,--ir, 

Prosopist a,  152 

Prostemina,  ->,S:i 
Protcnor,  -ilKl 
Proteolepas,  17 
Pselapliida',  :J.SG 
Psenocerus,  3'2,S 
PsepliPiiiis,  •177 
Psetuloiieuroptora, 
Pseudoscoriiii,  Ui 
Psiloptera.  3(i(i 
PsocidsE,  141 
Psocus,  141 
Psylla,  224 
PsyllidfE,  223 
Psyllioiles,  315 
Pteroptus,  102 
PtorophoiiiUe,  iX) 
Ptei-oplioi-us,  437 
Pterosticlnis,  397 
Pthirius,  210 
Ptilociiemus,  283 
PtiniUa',  :iri5 
Ptinus,  3511 
Ptervuotus,  S7 
Ptycl.o,l,.s.  327 
Ptychopl.-ra,  41j 
PtJ-clus,  243 


Pk<>l:t,„pis,  2711 
Pyi-ali.la.,  442 
Pyi-aliiia>.  442 
Pyninieis,  48S 
Pyrophoriis,  3(12 

Pyri-I n'uUv.  2.S7 

Pyn-liopyf,'e,  474 

Qucilins,  3>S7,  3.S.S 

Race-liorses,  173 
Ranati-a,  •.•;i4 
Uat-tail.'il  larva,  423 
Kasahus,  2S1 
Kear-liorses,  I7"j 
Keduviiila-,  2711 
Reduvius,  2S0 
Red  under-wiiig,  44'J 
Reicheia,  ;Mp4 
Restheiiia.  28ll 
Rli.abdosoiiia,  73 
Rhagium,  32'.l 
Rhagovelia,  272 
Rhantus,  31)2 
Rhaphirhinus,  248 
Rheumaptcra,  447 
Rhipiphorida;,  330 
Rliipipliorus,  350 
Rhizobiiiia,  223 
Rbizocepliala,  18 
Rbizotrogus,  371 
Rliodnius,  279 
Rhodites,  510 
Rhodopliora,  450 
Rbopaleum,  532 
Rliopalocera,  409 
Khyacophilus,  164 
Rhyncliites,  345 
Rhyiichitinai,  345 
Rhyncoplmrus,  340 
Rhyssa,  514 
Kicaiiia,  235 
Ricaiiiida,  235 
Robber-tlies,  413 
Rogenbufera,  42ii 
Root-barnacles,  18 
Rose-bug,  372 


band-Avasps,  527 
Sao,  82 
Saperda,  326 
Sapphirina,  20 
Saprinus.  ::S2 
Sapyga.  5-_'il 
SapygiiUe,  52(i 
Sarcopbai,'in;e,  430 
Sarcoptes,  luo 
Sarcopsylla,  434 
Saw-bugs,  72 
Satyrinie.  4U0 
Satyrus.  401 
Sauba-ant,  5li; 
Saw-tlies,  50(1 
Scaraba-idie,  3(10 
ScalpclUuu,  15,  19 


Scapliiidie,  383 
Scapliognatliiii 
Scarites.  3'.is 


Scliizoscmii.  58 
Sciara,  40K 
SciwMirina,  201 
Scolia,  52(1 
Scoliida-.  5-J(l 
Scolopcndra,  121) 
Scolopcndrella,  130 
ScolopendrollidiB,  136 
Scolopendrida',  12U 
Scolops,  230 
Scolytida',  330 
Scolytus.  338 
Scoptononia,  437 
Scopulipciliiiic,  540 
Scorpiodca,  l'J5 
Scorjiio,  125.  I'jd 
ScorpiiMi.  \vbi|i.  122 
Scorpions,  VS, 
Scorpion-dies,  1(11 
Scoterpes,  1-J7 
Scotocryptus,  384 
Screw-worm,  429 
Scutellerida;,  203 
Scutelleriiia,  293 
Scydmnenida;,  385 
ScyliBCus,  2(15 
Scyllanis.  55 
Scymnus,  311) 
Sea-spider,  78 
Segment,  1 
Selandria,  ,507 
Sergestes,  40 
Serica,  372 
Serpbus,  258 
Setodes,  1U4 
Sextons,  385 
Sbeep  tick,  433 
Sbrinip,  50 

brine,  37 
opossum,  43 
SialidiB.  155 
.Sialis,  15U 
Sida,  33 
Sidida;,  33 
Siderone,  480 
Sigara,  251 
Silk-worm,  4.50 

,,  ninlberrv,  4." 

aibantbus,  4.- 

,,  American,  4 

cecropia,  45( 


Per 


Social  bees,  541 
Social  wasps,  .533 
Socialijiie,  541 


Solenogenys,  304 
Solenopsib,  522 
Solifugoe,  123 
Solitary  ants,  526 
Solitary  bees,  536 
Solpuga,  124 
Soothbayers,  173 
Sow  bugs,  72 
Siiathegaster,  50;t 
Spertros,  17(.    ^^^^ 


iiplu.i 


Spb 
Sph 
Specodes,  537 
Sphetiidae,  528 

Spbenopliorus,  340 
Spliex,  52(1 
Spbingida;,  4(14 
Spliinx,  oleander,  4 
,,       blind-e,\ed, 
,,       green  grap 
Spliinx-motlis,  4li4 
Spinv  lobster,  55 
Spil.-ilonius,  279 
Spilochalois,  510 
Bpilosoma,  239 
Spiders,  103 

bird,  120 
crab. 118 
cross.  11<1 


Spider-crab,  (il 
Spiniger,  280 
Spring-beetles,  3(53 
Spring-tails,  135 
Spanish  fly,  347 
Spangbergia,  247 
Spongicola,  4!l 
Squash-bng,  2ill 
Kquilla,_G(i 

sSble-rty,  430 
Stacliyocnemis.  290 
Stalk 'borer,  451 
Stalk-eyed  Cru.stacf 
Staphvlinini.  3,S7 
Stapbylmus.  .337 
Stauropus  4.'34 
Stegaspis,  225 
Stelis,  .538 
Stenobotbrus,  202 
Stenocramis,  241 
Stcnolennis,  277 


Stei 


,  21.j 


>M2 


Stu-etrus, 
Stigmus,  531 
Stomatopoda,  (15 
Stomoxys,  430 
Strategus,  370 
Stratiomyidse,  416 
Strepsiptera,  349 
Strigamia,  129 
Styiogaster,  425 


StylopidsB,  349 
Stylops,  349 

Synemou,  4G1 
Symphoromyia,  417 
Symphyla,  130 
Syrphida;,  423 
Syrphus,  424 
Systoecbus,  420 

Tabanida-.  41(> 
Tabaiius,  417 
Tacliina,  430 
Tachinid;e.  430 
Taclivs,  398 
Tacliytes,  .528 
Tacua,  228 
Tachys,  .398 
Tanaida-,  70 

TanarVbriis.  351 

Tangia,  231 

Tanystonia,  41G 

Tarantula,  118 

Tarantula  killer,  527 

Tardigrada,  80 

Tcgenaria,  119 

Telainona,  225 

Telea,  4.57 

Telegonidae,  12() 

Telegonus,  126,  475 

Teleiioinus,  512 
L-lcpliorus,  359 
eleosomi,  59 
eleiihorinse,  359 


Ter 
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Tettigina;.  192 
Tcttii,  192 
Tetracentron, 164 
Tetracba,  402 
Tetraneura,  222 
Tetranvclms,  103 
Tetraoiies,  327 
Tetrapneunionia,  12( 
Tettigidea,  192 
Tettigia,  227 
Tettigonida.  24(1 
Tlialassarachna.  102 
ThablP 


Tlmi! 


Tlieola,  47 


!l^,  41 


Tbelypbonidie,  122 
Thelyphonus,  123 
Tlier'aneis,  288 
Theridiida;,  119 
Theridion,  106,  113 
Tberevida;,  421 
Tberioplectes,  417 
Thestor,  476 
Tbinopinus,  387 
Thisbe  clear-wing,  465 
Tbomisidfe,  118 
Thoplia,  228 
Thoracica,  19 

Tbou.sand-legged  worm,  127 
Thymalus,  382 
Thymele,  475 
Tbysania,  448 


Thysanura,  135 
Ticks,  101 

bat,  433 

death,  141 

dove,  101 

sheep, 433 

white-spotted,  101 
Tiger-beetles,  402 
Tillus,  358 
Tinea,  439 
Tineida;,  438 
rineola,  439 
Tingis  tlies,  284 
Tingitidae,  284 
Tipida,  52(; 
TipulidiF,  414 
Titanacris.  193 
I'obacco-worm,  467 
TolUus,  290 
Tolype,  454 

Toiiiaspis'.  242,  243 
Tomocera,  510 
Tornocerus,  136 
Toniognathus,  518 
Tosena,  228 
Tortricida;,  440 
Tortrix,  442 
ToryminaB,  510 
Trachea,  93 
Trachys,  304 
Tragocephala,  203 
Trap-door  spiders,  110 
Trechus.  398 
Treuiex,  507 

Tribalus,  SXi"        • 

•hobari's,  341 

■hocera,  415 

diodectes,  295 
Trichodes,  357 
Trichogramma,  510 
Trichoptera,  163 
~  ■  ohoptervgidDB,  383 
Trichopteryx,  383 
Tridctylus,  180 
Trigona,  544 
Trigonaspis,  508 
Triiobita,  81 
Trinucleus,  82 
Triodites,  420 
Trirhabda,  317 

godernia,  379 
Trogosita,  382 
TrogositidiP.  r-Si 
-rognlida^.  122 
ronibi(liid;p.  103 


Ti-..pnlurhi.la.229 
Troiiinota,  368 
Trox.  373 
Truxalis,  203 
Trypoxvlon,  532 
Tsetze  fiv,  430 
Tubicinella,  21 
Tylana,  234 
Typhlodromus,  101 
Typocerus,  329 
Tyroglyphus,  100 

Unciola,  76 
Upholsterer  bee,  539 
Upis,  353 
UroceridiE,  507 
Uropoda,  102 

I  Vanessa,  487,  480 


VojovidiP,  lai 

Weevils,  .TO 

Xenobalanus,  21 

Velia.  27:i 

Weevil 

acorn,  Ml 

Xenos,  .-Ud 

Veliiilie,  271 

bran,  ;i:« 

Xcn.pl. lira.  2IS 
Xiphlilim.i.  im; 

Vormilio,  418 

'[ 

chestnut,  .'Ml 

Vcspa,  n;5G 

clover,  ;W 

Xyl..M.trs.  1.-..; 

Vespidiu,  5.-!2 

diamond,  :i38 

X,vlorn|,i,..-,l(l 

VespitiiB,  !>:« 

grain,  '.m 

Xvloi.liauiclu'.  41 

Verruca,  1!0 

grape,  ;i41 
hazelnut,  Ml,  .US 

Xvlophi.^iis.  J  Mi 

VerrucidiB,  20 

Xyloryctts.  .•;7i) 

Victorina,  4H.i 

palm,  .'HO 

Volucella,  42:t 

pea,  :);;.■•.,  -.m 

Yellow  jacket,  .T 

pine,  :!4:! 

Yellow-sally.  U( 

WalkiriR-leaves,  17<i 

ilum.  m 

Ypthima,  4',)1 

WalkiiiK-sticUs.  17(i 

rire,  .-illll 

Wasps,  ->:i2 

Wl.Vllr- 

iinsu.  7.". 

Zabrus,  m,  :«I7 

..       sand,  .".27 

Whilr 

Hits.   1  i-^ 

Zaitha,  2.^7 

.,       social,  r,X\ 

\VIh|.-. 

Zebra  calcrpilla 

.,       disrser,  .'-.24 

Whilr 

pMllr.l  tick,  101 

Zilla,  114 

„       nmd  dauber,  529 

Will, 11 

ZoaM.  It) 

„       palm,  r,-M 

Willciw 

-ttv,  Nir 

Z(.iiitis.  :i411 

Water-spidpr,  1 1 1 

Wire-w 

.r'l.is.  :;(ll 

Zygipnidas  4lil 

Wator-beollos,  :W1 

Wood-l 

CO.  72 

Water-bu-s,  170 

Wood-i 

vmpl,.  4(;2 
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